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Mr.  Canning,  the  Princess  Caroline  had  retired  to 
Italy  in  1814.  Of  the  life  she  had  been  leading 
during  her  exile  there  was  many  an  unfavourable 
and  even  foul  report ;  and  although  the  "  Deli- 
cate Investigation  "  had  been  extinguished,  a  new 
one  had  followed  her  in  her  wanderings,  and  all 
the  reports  that  were  multiplying  against  her 
were  collected,  and  sent  to  liondon,  as  fresh  mat- 
ters of  accusation,  should  circumstances  compel 
such  a  step.  Our  ambassadors,  instructed  from 
home,  refused  to  recognize  her  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  courts  at  which 
they  resided  were  closed 
against  her  enti'ance. 
But  when  her  name  was 
struck  out  of  the  Litur- 
gy, and  the  recognition 
of  her  rank  as  queen 
withheld  at  the  acces- 
sion of  her  husband, 
she  felt  as  if  her  silence 
would  justify  her  con- 
demnation —  that  she 
must  come  to  England 
to  demand  an  ojien 
trial,  and  vindicate 
her  innocence  and  her 
claims.  She  may  have 
felt,  too,  that  from  the 
irritated  state  of  public 
feeling  and  the  unpo- 
jjularity  of  George  IV., 
the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
right  or  wrong,  would 
be  ready  to  advocate 
her  cause.  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, her  principal  legal 

adviser,  i-eceived  her  commands  to  meet  her  in 
France.  He  left  London  on  the  1st  of  June,  bear- 
ing the  following  proposition  to  the  queen,  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
the  premier :  "  The  king  is  willing  to  recommend 
to  parliament  to  enable  his  majesty  to  settle  an 
annuity  of  £50,000  a  year  upon  the  queen,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  her  dui'iug  her  natural  life,  and  in  lieu 
of  any  claim  in  the  nature  of  jointure  or  otherwise, 
provided  she  will  engage  not  to  come  into  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  pi'ovided  she 
»ngages  to  take  some  other  name  or  title  than  that 
of  queen,  and  not  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
or  jn-ivileges  of  queen,  either  with  respect  to  the 


Queen  Caroline. — From  a  portrait  by  James  Lonsdale. 


The  princess,  who  ever  pi'oclaimed  that  she 
was  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
innocence,  rejected  these  propositions  with  dis- 
dain, and  declared  that  she  would  ])resently  be 
in  England  to  confront  her  enemies,  and  to  appeal 
to  a  generous  people.  She  was  at  Calais,  on  her 
way  to  London,  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  Whitehall  by  tele- 
graph. A  cabinet  council  was  assembled  here- 
upon, and  it  sat  through  nearly  the  whole  night. 
On  the  next  morning — the  morning  of  the  6th — 
the  king  went  in  state 
to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  such  bills  as  had 
passed  parliament;  and 
this  being  done,  he  left 
Lord  Liverpool  to  deli- 
ver the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  lords  :  — 
"The  king  thinks  it 
necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival 
of  the  queen,  to  com- 
municate to  the  House 
of  Lords  certain  pa- 
pers respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  majesty 
since  her  departure 
from  this  kingdom, 
which  he  recommends 
to  the  immediate  and 
serious  attention  of  this 
house." 

The  papers  referred 
to  were  laid  on  the  table 
in  a  green  bag,  which 
was  sealed.  This  was 
the  famous  green  bag  which  made  such  a  figure 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  day.  A  similar  message 
was  delivered  to  the  commons  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Both  ministers  announced  the  intention 
to  move  an  address  to  the  king,  and  to  refer  the 
papers  to  a  secret  committee  on  the  following 
day.  The  lords  were  silent ;  but  in  the  commons 
there  was  some  vehement  debate.  On  the  7th, 
Lord  Liverpool  proposed  that  the  jaapers  should 
be  submitted  to  a  secret  committee  of  fifteen  peers, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot.  Lord  Liverpool,  how- 
ever, announced  that  the  course  to  be  pursued 
against  the  queen  could  not  be  an  impeachment 
for  treasonable  conspiracy,  seeing  that  Bergami, 


ap])ointment  of  law  ofiicers,  or  to  any  proceedings  '.  the  alleged  partner  in  her  guilt,  being  an  alien, 
in  courts  of  justice.  The  annuity  to  cease  upon 
the  violation  of  these  engagements,  viz.,  upon  her 
coming  into  any  part  of  the  British  dominions  ; 
or  her  assuming  the  title  of  queen  ;  or  her  exer- 
cising any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  queen, 
other  than  above  excepted,  after  the  annuity  shall 
liave  been  settled  upon  her." 
Vol.  IV. 


was  not  amenable  as  a  traitor  to  the  crovvu  of 
England  ;  and  that  to  constitute  conspiracy  there 
must  be  at  least  two  criminals.  The  secret  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  following 
day. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  lords  there  was 
another  vehement  debate  in  the  commons.     Mr. 
861 
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Brougham  presented  a  message  from  the  queen, 
which  set  forth  that  she  had  come  to  chiim  her 
rights  and  maintain  her  innocence  ;  that  she  pro- 
tested against  a  secret  tribunal  appointed  by  her 
accusers;  and  finally,  that  she  appealed  to  the 
justice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  declai-ed  that  ministers  were  neither  per- 
secutors nor  prosecutors  in  this  matter  ;  and  that 
the  illustrious  personage  would  not  and  could  not 
be  judged  without  an  open  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses.  Mr.  Canning,  wlio  entertained 
a  kind  and  generous  feeling  towards  the  princess, 
solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  never  place  himself 
in  the  situation  of  her  accuser.  The  same  emi- 
nent orator  and  statesman  declared  that  he  would 
take  no  further  share  in  these  deliberations ;  and, 
finding  the  cabinet  resolved  to  proceed,  he  very 
soon  resigned  his  oflice.'  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  question  to  the  next  day 
but  one,  in  the  hope  that  during  the  interval 
some  amicable  ai'rangement  would  prevent  a  dis- 
gusting investigation,  which  might  go  far  to  taint 
the  public  moi'als,  and  which  could  not  but  de- 
grade the  two  contending  parties— the  king  as 
well  as  the  queen.  This  motion  was  agi-eed  to, 
and  for  .several  days  there  was  silence  in  the 
house  uj^on  the  subject. 

Caroline  of  Brunswick  had  landed  at  Dover 
from  the  ordinary  packet  on  the  Gth,  accompanied 
by  Alderman  Wood  and  Lady  Ann  Hamilton. 
Her  entry  into  London  was  a  kind  of  triumiih, 
for  she  was  received  witli  joyful  acclamations  by 
the  common  people,  and  an  immense  mob  fol- 
lowed her  carriage,  shouting,  "The  queen  for 
ever ! "  and  heaping  vituperations  and  curses  upon 
the  heads  of  her  husband's  ministers.      On  the 
14th,  the  somewhat  radically  composed  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London  presented  an  address, 
congratulating  her  majesty  on  her  arrival  in  this 
country.      The  example  was  speedily  followed ; 
and  for  many  months  the  metropolis  was  kept  in 
a  ferment  by  addresses  and  processions,  got  up 
by  all  manner  of  peo))le,  of  trades,  and  of  bodies 
corporate  and  not  corporate,  in  honour  of  the 
queen's  happy  return.     In  truth,  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  arrival,  all  the  discontented  and 
disaffected,  all  the  radicals  and  all  the  reformers 
of  whatsoever  kind — all  who  wished  for  change, 
and  all  who  wished  for  commotion  and  strife — 
rallied  round  this  hapless,  reckless  woman.     The 
cries  for  annual  pai-liaments,  universal  suifrage, 
and   vote   by  ballot,  were   all  drowned  in  tlie 
louder  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Queen  ! "  "  God 
save  the  Queen,  and  destroj^  her  enemies ! "     For 
any  one  to  have  intimated  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don a  suspicion  of  her  innocence  and  spotless 
purity,  would  have  been  to  make  a  very  perilous 


'  In  tlie  autumn  of  1816,  Mr.  Canning  had  accepted  office  as 
preaident  of  the  Ijoard  of  control. 


experiment  on  the  popular  temper.     It  was  veiy 
soon  observed  that  the  hosts  of  her  admirers  and 
champions  were  not  made  up  of  the  respectabilities, 
and  that  the  most  ardent  of  her  followers  and 
processionists  marched  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town,  from  St.  Giles's  and  the  Wliitechapel 
suburb.     With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  ladies 
of  rank,  station,  and  character  were  exceedingly 
shy  of  her,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Whig 
politics  of  their  husbands,  or  the  speeches   by 
them  delivered  in  parliament ;  and  the  warmest 
of  her  supporters  and  panegyrists  in  the  two 
houses  showed  no  anxiety  that  their  wives  and 
daughtei'S  should  visit  her  majesty  in  her  own 
house.     By  a  certain  party,  or  rather  by  two  cer- 
tain parties — the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals — she 
was  seized  upon  as  an  instrument  proper  to  work 
out  their  own  designs.     They  calculated    that 
through  her  means  the  unpopularity  of  the  king 
might  be  brought  to  a  climax,  and  the  long-seated 
ministry  utterly  overthrown.     They  were  there- 
fore determined  from  the  first  to  set  their  faces 
against  anyamicable  arrangement  or cora])romise  ; 
to  support  her  flagging  spirits  by  incessant  ad- 
di'esses,  processions,  and  highly-seasoned  compli- 
ments ;  and  to  prevent,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  her  witlidrawing  from  the  conflict.     They 
liad  brought  her  to  the  stake,  and  they  were  re- 
solutely determined  u])on  keeping  her  at  it.    Yet 
apart  from  these    political   views,  and   wholly 
unconnected  with  them,  there  was  a  strong  and 
generous  feeling  in  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  community  in  favour  of  the  unha]>py  ]irincess. 
The  heart  of  the  people  revolted  at  anything  like 
oppression  exercised  upon  a  woman  ;  her  illus- 
trious birth,  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  (her 
father  and  her  brother  had  both  fallen  in  battle 
during  the  late  revolutionary  war),  her  own  mis- 
fortunes  and  sorrows,  which    had   commenced 
from  the  hour  of  her  union  with  George,  Prince 
of  Wales;  her  natural  kindness,  benevolence,  antl 
generosity  of  dis])Osition  ;  the  long  state  of  aban- 
donment in  which  she  had  been  left  by  her  hus- 
band ;   her   husband's   youthful    profligacy,  the 
irregularities  of  his  mature  age,  and  certain  con- 
nections which  he  was  notoriously  maintaining  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  causing  his  wife  to  be 
charged   with  adultery  ; — aU   these,  and   many 
other  facts  and  circumstances,  pleaded  powerfully 
in  behalf  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

The  utter  failure  of  the  attempt  to  arbitrate  was 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  lOtli 
of  June.  Upon  this  the  government  jiresaed  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  2Gth  of  June,  whilst  the  secret 
committee  was  still  sitting.  Lord  Dacre  jiresented 
a  petition  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  protesteil 
against  any  secret  inquiry,  demanded  time  to 
bring  her  witnesses  from  abroad,  and  requested 
to  be  heard  bv  her  counsel.     Messi-s.  Brougliani, 
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Denman,  aud  Williams  being  allowed  to  present 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  dwelt  elo- 
quently upon  the  hardships  of  the  queen's  case, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  delay.  On  the  4th  of 
July  the  secret  committee  gave  in  its  report.  On 
the  next  day  Lord  Dacre  presented  a  petition 
from  the  queen  to  be  heard  against  the  report  by 
her  counsel.  This  was  i-efused  ;  and  Lord  Liver- 
jiool,  in  pursuance  of  the  report,  brought  in  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  intituled  "  An  act  to 
de]5rive  her  majesty  Queen  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth  of  the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions  of  queen-cousort  of  this 
realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his 
majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth." 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  aud  a  copy  of  it 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  queen. 

We  have  no  space  for  details  of  proceedings, 
or  for  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  Brougham  and 
Denman.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Lords  Grey 
and  King  made  successive  attempts  to  quash 
the  investigation  by  motions ;  but  the  respective 
divisions  were  181  to  05  and  179  to  64.  After 
these  divisions  had  taken  place,  the  attorney- 
general  stated  his  case  in  support  of  the  bill. 
His  statement  occupied  two  days,  the  19th  aud 
21st  of  August.  As  it  was  ending,  on  the  21st, 
drums,  trumpets,  horns,  and  the  shoutings  of  a 
tremendous  multitude,  announced  the  approach 
of  her  majesty.  She  entered  the  House  of  Lords. 
Then,  in  her  presence,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses was  commenced  ;  and  then — in  a  very  few 
minutes — there  was  an  incident  and  a  scene. 
Upon  hearing  the  clerk  of  the  house  call  the 
name  of  Teodoro  Majocchi,  the  third  witness,  the 
queen  started  from  her  seat  with  a  faint  cry,  aud 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  This  man  had  been 
her  servant,  and  a  close  eye-witness  of  most  of 
her  proceedings  for  a  long  time.  It  was  assumed 
by  some  that  her  emotion  and  her  cry  proceeded 
from  conscious  guilt,  taken  by  surprise  at  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  witness ;  it  was  reasoned  by 
others  that  she  might  have  been  excited  only  by 
disgust  and  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  an  old  servant. 

The  scandalous  investigation  went  on,  aud  day 
by  day  the  disgusting  reports  of  proceedings  and 
examination  of  witnesses  filled  the  newspapers, 
until  it  came  to  this — men  who  regarded  the 
purity  of  their  wives  and  daughters  interdicted 
the  journals  in  their  houses.  On  the  7tli  of  Sep- 
tember the  case  against  the  queen  was  closed ; 
and  an  adjournment  took  jjlace  to  allow  time  to 
her  counsel  for  preparing  her  defence.  On  the 
3d  of  October,  Mr.  Brougham  delivered  the  de- 
fence at  great  length  and  with  astonishing  elo- 
quence and  effect.  He  was  ably  followed  by  Mr. 
Williams.  The  examination  of  the  queen's  wit- 
nesses continued  till  the  24th  of  October.     When 


it  was  closed,  Mr.  Denman  went  over  the  whole 
case  with  vast  ability,  and  with  equal  boldness. 
The  witnesses  against  the  queen  had  in  some 
instances  prevaricated ;  and  although  a  good  deal 
of  their  testimony  was  jaerfectly  convincing  (and 
particularly  to  such  persons  as  had  lived  in  Italy 
and  were  conversant  with  Italian  manners),  the 
case,  in  the  apprehension  of  what  was  perlia])s 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  was  left  in  that  stale 
which  Scotch  lawyers  call  "  not  proven."  Yet 
none  but  political  fanatics  or  utter  enthusiasts  in 
generosity  and  charity  could  doubt  but  that  this 
daughter  of  a  most  ancient  and  illustrious  house 
had,  during  her  foreign  sojourn  and  rambles, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  levity  and  indecomm. 
Those  who  judged  of  her  with  most  severity  were 
ti-avellers  who  had  followed  her  footsteps,  or  who 
had  lived  in  Italy  at  the  time  that  she  had  resided 
in  that  country ;  those  who  j  udged  most  f  avoui-ably 
of  her  were  such  as  had  never  quitted  their  own 
shores,  who  knew  nothing  of  foreign  life,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  her  foreign  story  except 
what  they  took  upon  trust  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  Dr.  Lushington  supported  Mr.  Den- 
man. The  king's  attorney  and  solicitor-general 
occupied  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  in  reply- 
ing. The  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  read 
a  second  time  on  the  6th  of  November,  by  a 
majority  of  123  to  95.  The  house  having  gone 
into  committee,  a  discussion  was  raised  on  the 
divorce  clause  of  the  bill.  Some  bishops,  and 
other  supporters  of  the  bill,  resisted  this  clause 
from  religious  scru])les,  or  from  the  dread  that 
the  queen  would  recriminate  upon  her  husband. 
In  fact,  such  recrimination  had  been  threatened 
by  Mr.  Brougham  at  the  very  outset  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.    But  a  parliamentary  manoeuvre  was 

I  resoi-ted  to ;  the  opposition  peers  voted  for  the 
divorce  clause,  aud  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 

,  of  120  to  62.  This  majority  pi-oved  highly  in- 
jurious on  the  thii-d  reading.      Many  peers  who 

I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill  without  the  divorce 

i  clause,  voted  against  it  when  the  divorce  clause 
was  made  a  part  of  the  bill ;  and  thus,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  the  third  reading  was  carried 
by  only  nine  votes,  the  numbers  dividing  being 
108  against  99.  Lord  Liverpool  declared  that, 
looking  at  this  small  majority,  and  at  the 
state  of  the  pixblic  feeling,  he  and  his  colleagues 
abandoned  the  bill.  The  house  adjourned  to  the 
26th  of  November.  On  that  day,  just  as  Mr. 
Denman  was  commencing  to  read  a  message  from 
the  queen,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  presented 
himself  at  the  bar;  and  at  this  unexpected  ap- 
])arition,  the  speaker  left  the  chair,  and,  followed 
by  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  ministerial 
party,  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  there  to 
be  informed  that  the  session  of  parliament  was 
jirorogued  by  his  majesty.      And  thus  ended,  ia 
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defeat  and  disgrace  to  the  king,  an  indecent,  ob- 
scene contest,  which  had  filled  right-minded  men 
with  unutterable  disgust,  and  which  had  made 
every  Englishman  residing  or  travelling  on  the 
Continent  hold  down  his  head  and  blush  for  his 
sovereign  and  his  country. 

The  parliament  of  1821,  which  commenced  its 
session  on  the  23d  of  January,  was  characterized 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  new  spirit.  From  the  late 
commotions  it  had  perceived  what  was  absolutely 
needed  for  the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  wants 
of  the  nation,  and  that  neither  peace  nor  order 
could  be  assured  until  the  demands  of  the  nation 
were  complied  with.  But  before  any  step  in  this 
direction  could  be  taken,  it  was  felt  that  the  pre- 
sent ministers  must  be  got^'id  of;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  them,  the  Whigs  coalesced  with 
the  Radicals,  and  adopted  the  queen's  name  as 
their  watchword  and  signal  of  attack.  Here, 
however,  their  calculations  were  at  fault,  for  the 
queen's  popularity  wfis  now  on  the  wane.  Calm 
reflection  had  succeeded  the  wild  enthusiasm  that 
had  welcomed  her  to  England,  and  her  trial  had 
convinced  many  of  her  warmest  adherents  that 
however  free  she  had  been  from  actual  guilt,  her 
conduct  had  been  chargeable  with  much  impru- 
dence and  indecorum.  Accordingly,  when  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  moved  for  a  vote  of  censure 
on  ministers,  for  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  the  motion  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  Another  motion  of  Lord  Tavis- 
tock, for  a  direct  censure  on  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  her  majesty,  which 
was  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  ejection  of  the  ministers,  was  in  like  manner 
defeated.  Thus  also  it  fared  with  the  third  and 
last  effort,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  replace 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy ;  it  was  decisively  nega- 
tived. A  more  important  proceeding  was  the  in- 
ti'oduction  of  the  subject  of  pai'liamentary  I'eform, 
which  had  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  legis- 
lature by  the  long  and  loud  outer}'  from  without, 
and  which  could  no  longer  be  safely  neglected. 
One  motion  on  the  subject,  which  defeated  itself 
by  its  own  violence,  was  that  of  ]Mi'.  Lambton 
(afterwards  Lord  Durham),  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  into  elective  districts,  extend 
the  franchise  to  every  householder,  and  limit  the 
duration  of  parliaments  to  three  years.  Another, 
and  a  more  moderate  one,  was  that  of  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who  proposed  to  extend  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  moi-e  populou.'*  towns  that  were  still 
unrepresented,  and  to  disfranchise  every  borough 
which  might  thereafter  be  convicted  of  corruption. 
It  was  lost,  indeed,  but  the  subject  itself  was  too 
tirmly  implanted  to  be  rooted  out,  and  after  yeai-s 
of  blight  and  storm,  it  was  to  produce  the  desired 
fruits.  An  earnest  even  alrendy  was  afforded 
of  this  result,  by  the  disfranchisement  of   the 


borough  of  Grampound,  from  which  the  right  of 
election  was  transferred  to  the  county  of  York. 
It  was  a  most  important  feature  in  the  history 
of  this  session  that  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform  had  commenced  in  it.  Another  question 
which  in  like  manner  was  to  wait  its  time,  and 
be  successful  at  last,  was  that  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, which  was  brought  forward  by  Mx'. 
Plunkett  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Canning.  It  consisted  of  two  bills,  one 
for  repealing  Roman  Catholic  disabilities ;  the 
other,  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
church,  and  the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
crown.  They  were  thrown  out  in  the  lords, 
chiefly  through  the  protest  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  pi-esumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  "Educated," 
said  his  royal  highness,  "in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  church,  the  more  I  inquire,  and 
the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that 
her  interests  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the 
constitution.  I  consider  h6r  as  an  integral  part 
of  that  constitution ;  and  I  pray  that  she  may 
long  remain  so.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
man  less  an  enemy  to  toleration  than  myself; 
but  I  distinguish  between  the  allowance  of  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  the  granting  of  po- 
litical ])ower."  By  these  sentiments  the  duke 
took  the  place  of  his  venerated  father,  and  was 
recognized  as  the  head  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  Catholic  emancipation. 

AVhile  these  important  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings were  going  forward,  the  taV>les  of  both  houses 
continued  to  be  inundated  with  petitions  in  behalf 
of  the  queen.  The  opening  speech  had  I'ecom- 
mended  a  suitable  provision  to  be  made  for  her, 
instead  of  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  as  Princess 
of  Wales ;  but  she  had  expressed  her  firm  deter- 
mination to  accept  of  no  settlement  while  her 
name  was  omitted  in  the  Liturgy.  Not  deteiTed 
by  this  declaration,  £50,000  had  been  voted  to 
lier  for  life;  and  after  some  demur,  the  pressure 
of  poverty  prevailed :  she  consented  to  accept  the 
bonn,  and  by  doing  so  lost  much  of  that  popular- 
ity which  her  previous  rejection  had  procui'ed 
for  her.  But  the  coronation,  which  her  arrival 
had  delayed,  must  now  be  solemnized  at  every 
risk,  for  George  IV.  valued  the  pomp  of  royalty 
more  than  even  its  power,  and  he  could  not  feel 
himself  "  every  inch  a  king"  until  his  head  had 
been  surmounted  by  the  crown.  The  19th  of 
July  was  therefore  fixed  for  the  pageant ;  and 
here  the  queen  bad  determined  to  t^ike  her  final 
stand.  On  the  25th  of  June,  sht  lodged  her  claim 
to  be  crowned,  like  her  royal  predecessoi-s,  and 
her  claim  was  ably  supported  by  her  law  ad- 
visers, Messi*s.  Brougham  and  Denman  ;  but  after 
a  long  antiquarian  and  historical  exploration,  it 
was  found  that  the  coronation  of  a  king  did  not 
necessarily  imply  that  of  his  consort,  and  that 
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since  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  only  six  out  of 
thirteen  queen-consorts  had  been  crowned ;  so 
that,  on  the  strength  of  these  precedents,  her  claim 
as  a  right  was  rejected.  Caroline  then  wrote  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  stating  her  determination  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  desiring  that  a 
suitable  place  should  be  i)rovided  for  her  accom- 
modation ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  she  made  a 
s'milar  application  to  the  Duke  of  Noifolk,  as 
Earl-marshal  of  England,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult. Rejected  in  these  appeals,  she  now  tried 
one  that  looked  like  downright  insanity;  she  re- 
quested the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown 
her  alone  on  the  following  week,  while  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster  was  in  preparation  for  the  final 
ceremony,  which  could  be  done  without  farther 
national  expense.  But  to  her  letter  containing 
such  a  singular  request,  the  astonished  primate 
returned  the  following  brief  rejily  : — "The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canteibury  has  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge with  all  humility  the  receipt  of  her  majesty's 
communication.  Her  majesty  is  undoubtedly 
aware  that  the  archbishop  connot  stir  a  single  step 
in  the  subject  matter  of  it  without  the  commands 
of  the  king." 

The  coronation  took  place,  with  unwonted 
splendour  and  magnificence,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
The  queen  resolved  to  be  present,  or  to  make  a 
scene  by  seeking  admittance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  It  is  said  that  the  more  prudent  of  her 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her ;  but  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  most  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  who  were  making  use  of  her 
merely  for  party  or  factious  purposes,  without 
any  regard  to  the  shock  her  feelings  might  sus- 
tain, strongly  urged  her  to  go  down  to  the  Abbey. 
She  went,  and  stopping  before  the  Abbey  door, 
was  there  refused  admittance  by  the  door-keepers 
and  military  officers  on  guard.  She  then  wan- 
dered round  the  Abbey  walls,  in  a  vain  search  of 
some  other  entrance ,  and  having  thus  exhibited 
her  humiliation,  she  retired  through  the  dense 
multitude,  applaiided  by  some,  but  hissed  and 
hooted  and  called  foul  names  by  others.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  this  was  her  death-blow  ; 
but  for  many  months  she  had  been  living  in  a 
state  of  excitement  sufficient  to  kill  a  younger 
and  stronger  woman.  She  expired  at  Branden- 
burg House  on  the  7th  of  August  ;  having 
directed  that  her  only  epitaph  should  be — "Here 
lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of 
England."  Blood  was  shed  almost  over  her 
coffin.  Ministers  had  ordered  that  the  funeral 
procession,  which  was  to  proceed  from  Branden- 
burg House  towards  Harwich  (where  the  body 
was  to  be  embarked  for  Brandenburg),  should 
make  a  circuit,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  populous  pai'ts  of  London,  where  some  rioting 
was  to  be  feared.     On  arriving  at  Kensington, 


the  pi'ocession,  finding  every  road  but  that  leading 
through  London  blocked  up  or  barricaded  by  the 
mob,  was  obliged  to  take  part  of  the  forbidden 
route,  intending,  however,  to  get  into  the  high 
north  road  by  passing  through  Hyde  Park.  The 
park  gate  by  Apsley  House  was  found  closed  and 
barricaded,  but  it  was  soon  forced  open  by  the 
military ;  and,  followed  by  a  rabble,  the  funeral 
procession  moved  up  to  the  Cumberland  gate  of 
the  park.  This  upper  gate  was  also  barricaded, 
and  the  mob  seemed  to  be  determined  to  prevent 
its  being  o])eued,  for  they  stood  in  a  dense  mass 
behind  their  barricade,  and  some  of  them  threw 
stones  and  pieces  of  brick-bat  at  the  soldiery.  A 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  two  of  the  mob  wei'e 
shot  dead  on  the  spot — one  by  a  common  soldier, 
and  one  by  an  officer  of  the  guards.  The  gate 
being  at  length  forced  open,  the  procession  would 
have  moved  along  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  have 
soon  reached  the  quiet  open  country;  but  the  mob 
renewed  the  conflict  with  a  very  unusual  show  of 
resoluteness ;  their  shouts  and  shrieks  were  ter- 
rific ;  and  to  jarevent  bloodshed,  the  directing  civil 
magistrate.  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  after  consulting 
with  some  of  the  military,  gave  orders  that  the 
mob  should  have  their  own  way.  The  corpse 
was  then  borne  I'ight  through  London,  and  no 
very  serious  mischief  happened.  But  the  govern- 
ment forthwith  dismissed  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  and 
also  deprived  that  distinguished  officer,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  of  his  commission  in  the  army,  for  having 
remonstrated  with  some  soldiers  and  an  officer  on 
duty.  Sir  Robert's  disgrace  or  deprivation  con- 
tinued until  the  accession  of  William  IV. 

After  the  coronation,  the  king  was  impatient 
to  visit  the  more  distant  parts  of  his  dominions; 
and  on  the  11th  of  August — four  days  after  the 
queen's  decease — he  set  sail  for  Ii-eland,  and 
landed  at  HoM-th  on  the  following  aftei'uoon. 
His  an-ival  threw  the  Irish  into  a  delirium  of 
loyalty,  and  they  hoped  all  kinds  of  impossible 
blessings  from  the  event,  of  which  boundless 
plenty  and  uninterrupted  peace  occupied  the  fore- 
gi-ound.  It  is  needless  to  add  how  their  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  how  the  reaction  only 
deepened  the  general  poverty  and  disorder.  Her- 
alded by  shouting  mobs,  and  scattering  his  smiles 
and  compliments  among  all  classes,  he  entered 
Dublin  on  the  17th  ;  and  when  the  accounts 
reached  him  of  the  riots  at  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  queen,  he  expressed  himself  in  no  gentle 
terms  about  his  ministers,  for  not  making  better 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  king  left  Ireland  on  the  7th  of 
September,  after  making  a  proclamation  exhorting 
the  people  to  mutual  agreement;  but  at  his  de- 
parture the  national  disturbances  were  resumed 
with  double  violence,  while  this  unmeaning  visit 
was  blamed  by  the  Irish  as  the  cause  of  their  suf- 
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ferings  and  misfortunes.  After  resting  a  few 
days  in  London,  George  IV.  embarked  at  Graves- 
end,  on  the  20th  of  September,  to  visit  his  Ha- 
noverian dominions,  the  capital  of  which  he  en- 
tered on  the  nth  of  October,  after  ti-avelling  from 
Calais,  where  he  landed,  through  Lisle,  Brussels, 
Osnaburg,  and  Nieuburg.  Here  he  spent  ten 
days,  and  here  also  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a 
second  coronation;  while  he  secured  the  atfections 
of  his  German  subjects  by  adopting  their  manners 
and  using  their  language,  so  that,  unaccustomed 
to  such  royal  condescension  from  their  former  sov- 
ereigns, they  regarded  him  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
patriot  king. 

Notwithstanding  these  royal  tours  and  public 
pageantries,  which  at  other  times  might  have 
arrested  public  attention  and  animated  the  na- 
tional spirit,  the  general  depression  still  continued, 
and  the  year  1822  had  arrived  without  realizing 
the  hopes  which  seven  long  years  of  peace  seemed 
to  have  warranted.  Consideraljle  distress  was 
felt  among  landlords  and  farmers.  Owing  to  the 
accelerated  return  to  cash  payments,  which  the 
government  had  insisted  upon,  the  value  of 
money  rose,  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce fell  still  lower.  There  had  been  great 
county  meetings,  and  many  petitions  had  been 
presented  to  government,  praying  for  some  relief 
to  the  agricultural  distress.  To  increase  then' 
strength,  ministers  opened  the  doors  of  office  to 
the  Grenville- Wynne  ])arty.  Lord  Grenville  re- 
tired from  pulilic  life,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  as  chief  of  the  jiarty  and  leader  of 
the  landholders,  was  created  a  duke.  Mr.  Charles 
"Wynne  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol. At  this  time  Lord  Sidmouth  also  retired, 
and  wtus  succeeded  in  the  home  department  by 
Mr.  Peel.  This  latter  change  proved  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  government  and  the  country. 
Lord  Welksley,  who  entertained  very  liberal 
principles,  was  apjioiuted  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  place  of  Lord  Talbot. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on 
the  5th  of  February.  His  speech  dwelt  upon 
the  distresses  of  the  landed  interest,  and  upon  a 
new  spirit  of  riot  and  outrage  in  Ireland  ;  and 
liis  majesty  recommended  parliament  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  to  restore  order  and  law  in 
that  country.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
(Ca.stlereagh),  who  had  succeeded  to  this  title 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  introduced  two  V)ills 
for  i"e-establishing  the  insurrection  act,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  cor])us  act  in  Ireland. 
Both  were  passed  without  difficulty. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  the  satisfaction  of  soon 
seeing  an  end  jiut  to  the  Irisli  outrages  ;  but  he 
could  not  control  the  seasons;  and  a  dreadful 
famine  came  on,  produced  by  the  failure  of  the 
harvest,  ami  especially  of  the  potato  crop.     The 


southern  and  western  counties  suffered  most. 
Government  hastened  to  abate  these  hoiTors, 
sending  over  £500,000  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  to  be  dispensed  by 
him  in  charitable  relief  or  in  public  works. 
Private  benevolence  came  to  the  aid  of  national 
generosity.  Great  subscriptions  were  raised  in 
England  and  Scotland;  and  wherever  there  was 
an  English  colony  or  settlement,  or  any  place 
where  a  few  Englishmen  were  congregated,  some 
money  was  i-aised  for  the  suffering  jieoj^le  of 
Munster  and  Connaught. 

It  was  conceived  that   Mr.    Canning,  by  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  unfortunate  queen, 
had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  king.     The  fact 
may  be  doubted.     Mr.    Canning   was   now   ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as 
Governor-general  of  India.     As  an  exciting  and 
noble  leave-taking  of  the  House  of   Commons, 
this   ilhistrious   orator,   on   the   30th   of  April, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  should 
restore  to  Catholic  peers  their  right  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  had  spoken 
so  frequently  on  the  Catholic  question,  that  it 
seemed  difficult  for  him  to  introduce  any  fresli 
matter  or  novel  illustration ;  but  the  genius  of 
Canning  was  never  so  bright  as  now  ;  and  genius 
!  can  make  old  things  new,  and  give  fresh,  vivid, 
'  and  startling  illustrations  to  that  which  is  trite. 
I  He  was  strongly  op))osed  by  Mr.  Peel,  who  j)ro- 
1  fessed  himself  unable  to  discover  any  valid  rea- 
son for  exempting  Roman  Catholic  peers  from 
I  political  restrictions  to  which  a  whole  community, 
!  professing  the  same  religion,  were  subject  by  law. 
I  Mr.  Charles  Wetherell  was  against  partial  con- 
I  cessions  to  the   Catholics.     If  this   bill  passed. 
Catholic  commoners  would  naturally  expect  to 
be  admittetl  into  parliament  next  year,  and  with- 
\  out  restrictions.     He  would  rather  deal  with  the 
measure  of   emancipation  in  tato   than   in   this 
mutilated  form.     Mr.  Canning's  bill  passed  the 
!  commons  by  a  small  majority  of  five  voices,  but 

it  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 
]      Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Brougham  moved  that 
i  the  landed  interest  should  be  relieved  by  an  ex- 
tensive reduction  of  taxes.     This  motion,  being 
opposed  by  ministei-s,  was  negatived.     On  the 
18th  of  February  Lord  Londonderrj'  pi-ocured  the 
appointment  of  the  agricultural  committee  ;  and, 
on  the  2nth  of  Aju'il,  in  pursuance  of  a  report  of 
this  committee,  his  lordship  propo.sed  a  jdau  of 
relief — the  repeal  of  the  annual  malt-tax,  and  a 
loan   of   .£1,000,000  by   exchequer   bills  to  the 
landed  interest,  upon  the  security  of  warehoused 
'  corn.      This   scheme   of    relief    was    ultimately 
agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Vansittart) 
produced  .some  financial  schemes,  which  were  not 
very  successful,  and  which  were  afterwards  re- 
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modelled;  but  in  the  course  of  the  session  an  im- 
portant reduction  of  taxes,  exceeding  .£3,000,000, 
was  effected. 

The  king  in  person  prorogued  parliament  on 
the  6th  of  August,  and  on  the  10th  he  embarked 
at  Greenwich  for  Scotland.  As  his  majesty  was 
sailing  from  England  to  Ii'eland  he  had  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife ;  and  now,  as 
he  was  sailing  from  England  to  Scotland,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  a  death  which  affected  him 
much  more — the  deplorable  suicide  of  Lord 
Londonderry.  This  high-spirited  and,  in  private 
life,  most  amiable  nobleman,  had  been  over- 
wrought and  ovei'-excited.  As  the  king  left  Lon- 
don for  Scotland,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
withdrew,  in  a  very  excited  state,  to  his  pleasant 
villa  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  and  there,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  he  destroyed  himself  by  cutting 
the  cai'otid  artery  with  a  sixpenny  penknife, 
which  he  had  bought  for  the  purpose  a  day  or 
two  before.  Thus  lamentably  perished,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  an  honest  and  fear- 
less minister,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
elegant  of  men,  whether  of  his  own  or  of  any 
other  time — the  most  amiable  and  attaching  of 
men  in  private  life — the  warmest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  steadiest  of  friends.  A  shameless 
rabble  rout,  with  their  heads  muddled  by  gin 
and  radical  newspapers,  set  up  a  demoniacal  yell 
as  his  lordship's  coffin  was  removed  from  the 
hearse  to  be  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  But  let  not  this  un-English  dis- 
play rest  upon  us  as  a  national  reproach  ;  it  was 
but  the  deed  of  a  few  ruffians  and  drunkards, 
and  the  universal  disgust  ex]:)ressed  at  it  cleared 
the  national  character. 

The  death  of  Lord  Londoiidei-ry  compelled  a 
remodelling  of  the  cabinet.  The  place  of  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  left  vacant,  and 
must  be  filled.  Who  could  presume  to  fill  it 
while  Mr.  Canning  was  in  life,  and  yet  in  Eng- 
land? Prejudices  and  objections  were  removed, 
all  obstacles  wei'e  levelled  by  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  Mr.  Canning,  relinquishing  his  splen- 
did India  appointment,  took  the  high  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  consented  to  fill  Lord 
Londonderry's  place  at  the  congress  of  Verona, 
and  repaired  to  Italy  eai-ly  in  October.  Mr. 
Canning,  as  secretary,  may  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Londonderry,  and 
may  have  entertained  the  earnest  wish  of  re- 
stricting despotism  and  of  encoui'aging  constitu- 
tional principles  on  the  Continent;  but  the  time 
had  not  come  for  action;  England  was  not  dis- 
posed to  bully  when  she  could  not  act ;  the  liberal 
party  on  the  Continent  genei-ally — all  pupils  of 
the  French  school,  violent,  anarchic — had  little 
real  claim  on  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  ;  and 


the  Duke  of  Wellington  acted  at  Verona  precisely 
as  Lord  Londonderry  would  have  done  if  he  had 
lived  to  be  there :  he  protested  against  conduct 
and  views  which  he  considered  wrong  or  exces- 
sive, he  refused  the  countenance  of  his  govern- 
ment to  the  hostile  projects  entertained  by  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Prussia,  and  France  against  the 
Spanish  constitutionalists,  and  he  recommended 
to  those  sovereigns  circumspection  and  modera- 
tion in  other  quarters.  Up  to  this  point  there 
had  been,  and  there  could  have  beew,  very  little 
change  effected  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  been 
for  so  very  short  a  time  in  office.  The  bolder 
tone  in  foreign  policy  was  adopted  at  a  later 
period.  Now,  peace  was  to  be  preserved,  and 
no  stronger  measiire  resorted  to  than  that  of  an 
occasional  protest.  Lord  Londonderry  had  been 
equally  prepared  for  protests,  and  neither  more 
nor  less  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
A  certain  party,  who  had  been  eternally  clamour- 
ing for  peace  when  war  was  necessary,  would 
have  now  rushed  into  war  when  a  continuance 
of  peace  was  indispensable ;  and  in  such  a  war 
as  they  contemplated,  England  would  have  had 
no  other  ally  than  a  disorganized  band  of  revolu- 
tionists, Carbonari,  and  other  secret-society  men 
and  anarchists.  As  if  to  precipitate  a  war  of  this 
kind,  an  amount  of  insult  was  heaped  upon  the 
heads  of  the  continental  sovereigns  which  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  Their  system 
and  procedure  had  in  many  instances  been  most 
censurable,  but  the  liberals  ought  to  have  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  blame ;  and  if  these  intem- 
perate, and,  in  good  part,  unprincipled  reformers 
had  been  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  their 
own,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Euiope  would  have 
been  benefited  by  the  change. 

On  the  question  of  a  possible  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  Mr.  Canning  was  very  de- 
cided; though  even  here  he  did  not  contemplate 
any  resort  to  war.  He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington: — 

"  If  thei-e  be  a  determined  project  to  interfere, 
by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  present  struggle 
in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such 
interference — so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to 
them  in  principle,  as  well  as  utterly  impracticable 
in  execution,  that  when  the  necessity  arises,  or 
(I  would  rather  say)  when  the  opportunity  offers, 
I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once  frankly  and 
peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  inter- 
ference, come  what  may,  his  majesty  will  not  be 
a  party." 

Strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  congress 
of  Verona  as  to  the  origin  and  tendency  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which  was  considered  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  the  other  revolutions  of 
the  years  1820  and  1821,  with  the  single  excep- 
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tion  of  the  rising  of  the  Greeks  against  their  Ot- 
toman masters.  It  was  urged  by  the  sovei'eigns 
and  ministers  of  Eussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  that  no  governments  would  be  safe  if 
military  revolt  was  to  be  sanctioned ;  that  civil 
]jolitical  reforms  were  begun  with  a  bad  grace  by 
the  soldiery ;  that  if  some  check  were  not  put  to 
secret  societies  the  whole  of  Europe  would  be 
disorganized ;  that  the  liberals  of  Spain  were 
exercising  far  more  cruelty  and  oppression  than 
had  ever  been  known  under  the  unconstitutional 
government  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  that  the  example 
set  by  these  revolutionists  must  produce  disas- 
trous effects  in  other  counti-ies,  and  that  their 
excesses  would  be  fatal  to  their  own  country, 
ending  in  anarchy  and  carnage,  which  no  man 
could  contemplate  without  horror,  and  of  which 
none  could  calculate  the  possible  or  probable 
duration.  France,  as  bordering  upon  Spain,  and 
as  containing  within  her  own  bosom  the  ready 
elements  of  discord  and  civil  war,  considered 
herself  most  immediately  interested  in  this  que.s- 
tion.  She  advanced  many  arguments  in  justifi- 
cation of  an  interference  by  force  of  arras ;  but 
she  did  not  openly  declare,  at  the  congi'ess  of 
Verona,  that  she  was  determined  to  attempt  such 
interference. 

As  to  the  re-settlement  of  Italy,  wliich  had 
been  completely  effected  before  the  congress  of 
Verona  assembled,  England  had  little  to  say  and 
nothing  to  do.  Yet  was  it  made  evident  to  all 
in  that  congress  that  the  British  government  and 
people  would  have  beheld  with  satisfaction  a 
settlement  of  that  beautiful  peninsula  made  upon 
less  despotic  principles. 

The  affaii'S  of  Greece,  which  will  come  under 
notice  hereafter,  were  submitted  to  much  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  congress  then  ended  without  ado])t- 
ing  any  very  positive  resolutions  on  that  head. 
The  Greeks  were  left  to  continue  their  struggle 
for  independence,  and  no  remonstrance  was  of- 
fered to  the  Turkish  government  on  the  dreadful 
cruelties  exercised  by  some  of  its  armies  against 
a  Christian  people.  In  truth,  that  Christian 
people  had  betrayed  a  spirit  quite  as  cruel  as 
that  of  the  Mahometans.  Some  serious  appre- 
hensions had  been  entertained  of  a  war  between 
the  czar  and  the  sultan,  for  the  Eussians  were 
co-i'eligionists  of  the  Greek.s ;  they  had  lent  a 
selfish  assistance  to  the  Greeks  in  tlieir  former 
insurrections ;  and  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Emjjress  Catherine  they  had  counted  upon  the 
Greeks  as  powerful  instruments  for  opening  their 
own  way  to  Constantinople.  This  war  between 
Eussia  and  Turkey  was  prevented  for  the  present 
by  the  deliberations  at  Verona;  and  this  in 
reality  waa  the  one  great  act  of  that  great  con- 
gress, which  left  other  things  to  run  their  natural 
course,  and  which  advanced  no  new  principle  nor 


25roposed  any  new  arrangement  whatsoever.  The 
style  of  compliment  adopted  in  this  congregation 
of  sovereigns  bordered  in  some  instances  upon 
the  ridiculous.  The  old  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  though  he  had  his  good  qualities,  and 
no  small  shai-e  of  humour  and  untrained  sagacity, 
was  notoriously  the  least  educated,  and  the 
most  thoughtless,  indolent,  and  ignorant  king  in 
all  Europe  ;  but,  as  he  chanced  to  be  the  oldest 
of  the  kings  that  met  at  Verona,  they  called  him 
the  Nestor  of  that  royal  congi'ess.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  grand  assemblage  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  vapid,  unmeaning  affair.  The  wordy  and 
flowery  Chateaubriand,  who  was  present  as  a 
French  negotiator,  ha^  turned  it  into  a  book,  and 
into  a  romance. 

The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland,  viewed 
as  a  conciliary  act  of  royalty,  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  political  calculations  could  have 
promised.  It  gratified  the  national  pride  of  the 
Scots,  and  roused  their  old  feudal  affections  for 
the  descendant  and  representative  of  their  ancient 
dynasty  of  kings.  It  edged  anew  the  loyalty  of 
the  well-affected,  and  abated  the  rancour  of  poli- 
tical discontent  and  the  extravagances  of  radical 
reform.  No  king  had  visited  their  bleak  and 
barren  land  since  the  undesirable  advent  of 
Charles  I.  in  1G17;  and  on  account  of  this  neglect, 
it  was  felt  as  if  Scotland  was  unthought  of,  or 
merely  regarded  as  an  English  province  or  county. 
When  tidings,  tlierefore,  arrived  that  their  sove- 
reign was  about  to  visit  them,  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet — the  remotest  of  Scottish  isles  and  the 
most  secluded  of  Highland  straths — were  roused 
at  the  intelligence,  and  all  poured  forth  their 
populations  into  the  ancient  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, to  grace  his  court  and  welcome  his  arrival. 
It  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  regal  bearing 
and  frank  debonnair  manner  of  George  IV.  had 
their  fairest  fiehl  for  action,  and  the  people  for- 
got his  faults  and  follies  in  the  elegance  with 
which  he  played  his  part,  and  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  received  their  enthusiastic  homage. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  the  royal  yacht  and  its 
accompanying  war  vessels  cast  anchor  in  Leith 
Eoads;  and  on  the  following  day  the  king  landed, 
and  went  in  state  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  the  venerable  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  while  not  onlj^  eveiy  street,  window,  and 
house-top,  but  the  neighbouring  fields,  Arthur's 
Seat,  Salisbury  C'rags,  the  Calton  Hill,  might  be 
said  to  contain  the  ix>])ulation  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  who  with  a  nation's  universal  voice  wel- 
comed his  coming  among  them.  It  was  a  i*e- 
ception  such  as  might  well  compensate  for  the 
scoffs  and  groans  of  the  London  mobs.  During 
his  sojourn  of  a  fortnight  in  Scotland,  the  king, 
who  took  up  his  residence  in  Dalkeith  Palace, 
within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  lielj  frequent 
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levees  at  Holyrood,  and  in  that  brief  space  he 
])urchased  an  amount  of  popuhirity  which  years 
of  substantial  favours,  if  chui-lishly  accorded, 
■would  have  failed  to  secure.  Nor  was  this  visit 
without  its  substantial  benefits,  independently 
of  the  public  impulse  it  had  imparted.  Several 
of  the  Scottish  peerages  had  been  attainted 
through  the  rebellions  of  1715  aud  1745,  and 
their  hereditary  owners  were  still  in  the  condi- 
tion of  commoners,  thi-ough  the  errors  of  their 
grandfathers  and  great-grandsires.  But  now 
their  case  was  taken  into  account,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  attainders  were  reversed,  by 
which  they  were  restored  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 
It  was  a  boon  happily  selected,  by  its  appeal  to 
the  ancient  feudality  and  historical  remembrances 
of  Scotland — feelings  to  which  her  people  clung 
the  more  intensely,  that  they  still  formed  j^art 
and  parcel  of  their  national  identity.     Another 


gift  fully  as  national  was  accorded  during  the 
same  year.  From  the  wide  extent  of  the  High- 
lands, and  the  smallness  of  the  population,  tlie 
parish  churches  were  few  and  far  between,  so 
that  many  persons  found  it  difficult  to  partake  in 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion,  and  whole 
families  were  utterly  deprived  of  them.  An  act 
of  parliament  was  accordingly  passed  in  1823, 
for  the  erection  of  forty  or  more  churches  in  the 
more  destitute  of  the  Highland  localities,  with  a 
manse  for  the  minister,  and  a  stipend  of  £120 
a  year.  Tn  this  way  the  religious  and  pi'esby- 
terian,  as  well  as  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Scots,  were  gratified  by  the  visit  of  George  IV. 
It  was  an  auspicious  introduction  to  the  happy 
change  which  was  to  commence  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  when  Scotland  was  to  be- 
come not  a  place  of  casual  advent,  but  a  home 
of  royalty. 
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^IIE  year  1823  opened  with  better 
prospects  for  the  country  than  those 
of  several  years  past.  In  the  finan- 
I'ial  report  it  was  announced  that 
the  i-evenue  exceeded  the  expen- 
diture by  £7,000,000,  of  which 
£5,000,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  and  the  remaining  £2,000,000  to  the 
]-eductiou  of  taxes.  Trade  and  manufactures 
were  improving,  and  the  distresses  of  the  farmers 
abating;  while  the  government  of  Mr.  Canning, 
now  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  was  strengthened 
,    Vol,  IV. 


by  the  accession  of  two  of  his  sujiporters  to  office. 
These  were,  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  who  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Vansittart,  who  became  Lord  Bexley,  aud  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who  Avas  appointed  president  of  the 
board  of  ti'ade.  The  violence  of  radical  reform, 
and  the  frequency  of  mob-meetings  had  also 
abated;  the  spirit  that  had  inspired  them  was 
finding  a  more  chivalrous  outlet  in  volunteerings 
ujion  the  fields  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  Poi-tugal, 
and  vehement  protests  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  But  to  secure  the  jjromised 
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benefit,  a  peaceful  policy  was  necessary,  and  to 
this  Mr.  Canning  strictly  adhered.  He  had  no 
sympathies  with  the  congress  of  Verona,  although 
it  was  necessary  for  the  present  that  Britain 
.should  be  represented  there ;  and  as  for  that 
dangerous  conspiracy  of  kings  against  the  liber- 
ties of  nations — the  Holy  Alliance— his  hopes 
were,  that  by  silently  withdrawing  from  it  the 
aid  and  countenance  of  Britain,  it  would  di-ssolve 
and  pass  away. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
mission on  the  4th  of  February,  and  the  speech 
gave  general  satisfaction.  This  was  especially 
the  case  when  his  majesty  declared  that  he 
Avould  be  no  party  to  those  proceedings  of  the 
congress  of  Verona  which  sanctioned  the  inter- 
ference of  foreigners  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain,  and  that  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  between  that  coun- 
try and  France.  But  France  had  decided  for 
war ;  and  the  armed  cordon  sanitaire  became  an 
army  of  invasion,  that  crossed  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  liberal 
constitution  which  the  patriots  of  Spain  had  en- 
forced upon  their  king  at  the  sword-i:)oint,  and 
for  restoring  that  unwoi'thy  Bourl)on  to  all  the 
despotic  power  which  he  had  so  grossly  abused. 
This  aggression  roused  the  opposition  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  more  especially  as  they  had 
hoped  that  this  would  be  a  signal  for  an  armed 
intervention  in  behalf  of  Spain,  and  a  remon- 
strance Avith  the  Holy  Alliance,  by  whom  the 
invasion  was  encouraged.  But  such  interference, 
besides  incurring  the  risk  of  a  fresh  European 
war,  would  have  been  useless  for  Spain,  the  bulk 
of  v/hose  population  knew  nothing  about  liberty, 
and  preferred  the  old  regime  of  priestship  and 
kingship.  It  was  necessary  in  this  case  for  Mr. 
Canning  to  explain  and  justify  his  principle  of 
non-intervention,  and  this  he  did  on  the  14th  of 
April.  He  showed  how  all  the  attempts  of  Bri- 
tish mediation  had  failed,  and  how  necessarj'  it 
was  to  adopt  a  sy.stem  of  entire  neutrality.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  conduct  which  must  be 
pursued  in  reference  to  Portugal  and  the  South 
American  colonies  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  cer- 
tain contingencies.  Should  Portugal  unite  with 
Spain  in  repelling  the  French,  Britain  would 
have  no  call  to  interfere;  but  if  Portugal,  remain- 
ing quiescent,  should  be  attacked,  we  must  then 
come  forward  to  support  the  independence  of  our 
ancient  and  faithful  ally.  As  for  the  South 
American  colonies,  it  was  clear  that  Spain, 
though  still  claiming  them,  had  lost  all  power  over 
them.  If  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Mr.  Canning 
added,  France  should  capture  any  of  them,  so 
that  it  became  at  last  a  question  whether  they 
should  be  ceded,  and  to  whom,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  all  parties  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Bri- 


tish government  upon  the  subject,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect: — that  she  "considered  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have 
been  effected  to  such  a  degi-ee,  that  she  would 
not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any  cession  which 
Spain  might  make  of  colonies  over  which  she  did 
not  exercise  a  direct  and  positive  influence.  To 
such  a  declaration  the  British  government  had 
at  last  been  forced." 

These  sentiments  of  forbearance   were  little 
relished  by  the  friends  of  Spanish  patriotism, 
both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and,  notwith- 
standing theirpast  experience,  their  hojies  of  the 
regeneration  of  Spain  Avere  as  high  as  they  had 
ever  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  peninsular 
war  in  1808.     Their  national  pride  was  touched, 
as  they  had  looked  upon  their  own  country  as  the 
champion  of  liberty,  and  the  bright  exemplar  of 
nations  that  were  struggling  to  be  free.      The  in- 
vasion of  Spain  also  was  so  wanton  and  unjustifi- 
able, that  every  heroic  and  disinterested  feeling 
was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.   Indig- 
nant lemonstrances  followed,  and  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  upper  house,  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  France  and  the  other  allied 
jiowers,  as  well  as  of  the  British  cabinet,  in  requir- 
ing Spain  to  alter  her  constitution  at  their  dicta- 
tion ;  but  it  was  shown  that  ministers  had  used 
every  effort  to  prevent  this  attack  upon  Spanisli 
liberty,  and  the  motion  was  thrown  out  by  a  very 
large  majority.   The  same  was  the  fate  of  a  simi- 
lar motion  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  a  debate  which  lasted  three  niglits. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Canning's  arguments  were 
.so  eloquent  and  convincing,  and  his  statements 
so  clear,  that  he  satisfied  the  house  that  every- 
thing had   been   done   which   duty  and   sound 
policy  required  in  our  transactions  with  Spain 
and  the  allied  powers.     To  avoid  the  shame  of  a 
defeat,  the  opposition  members  sought  to  leave 
the  house  in  a  body;  but  their  purpose  being  per- 
ceived, some  ministerial  members  called  for  a 
division,  and  about  twenty  found  themselves  shut 
up  in  the  lobby,  while  attempting  to  make  their 
escape.     They  were  therefore   obliged   to  pass 
muster  as  an  opposition,  and  were  out- voted  by 
372.     Subsequent  events  showed  the  wisdom  of 
our  forbearance  in  regard  to  the  affaii"s  of  Spain. 
Within  a  month  after  Mr.  Canning  had  advocated 
and   explained  its  propriety,  the  French  army 
entered  jNIadrid,   having  traversed  tlie  country 
almost  without   resistance:  the  royalists  them- 
selves being  fully  a  match  for  the  constitutional- 
ists, the  Spanish  revolution  was  swept  away,  and 
the  king  was  i-estored  amiilst  the  welcomes  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  plaudits  which  they  bestowed 
upon  the  French  as  his  liberators.     Nor  was  the 
warning  to  Britain  contained  in  Spanish  affairs 
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exclusively;  for  as  soou  as  tlie  Freiicli  tinny  had 
.'idvaiiced  into  Spain,  their  march  was  a  signal  to 
the  Portuguese  royalists,  headed  by  the  queen, 
and  her  second  son,  Dom  Miguel,  who  on  the  2d 
of  June  destroyed  the  flimsy  constitution  which 
liad  been  set  u]i,  and  Miguel,  by  the  deposition 
of  his  father,  became  king,  with  absolute  irre- 
sponsible power. 

Having  been  so  successful  in  their  Spanish 
aggressions,  which  they  had  commenced  with 
doubt  and  hesitation,  the  Fi-ench  now  contem- 
]  dated  the  reconquest  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  country.  But  here  the 
forbearance  of  Britain  was  at  an  end,  and  Can- 
ning interposed.  "  We  will  not,"  he  said,  "  inter- 
fere with  Spain  in  any  attempt  which  she  may 
make  to  reconquer  what  wei^e  once  her  colonies, 
but  we  will  not  permit  a.ny  third  power  to  attack 
or  reconquer  them  for  her."  Accordingly,  in 
October,  he  applied  to  the  French  government 
for  an  explanation  of  its  intentions  regarding 
these  colonies.  The  answer  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, the  Prince  de  Polignac,  was  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  school  of  politics.  He  could 
not  understand,  in  the  present  divided  and  dis- 
ti-acted  state  of  these  colonies,  what  was  meant 
by  recognizing  their  independence,  and  thought 
that  giving  such  a  recognition  while  there  was 
no  solid  established  government  among  them, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  real  sanction  of 
anarchy.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  humanity, 
he  added,  and  especially  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves, that  the  European  governments  should 
concert  measures  for  stilling  the  contentions  of 
these  remote  regions,  and  restoring  them  to  a 
principle  of  union  in  government,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  aristocratical.  To  this  the  I'eply  of 
Mr.  Canning  was,  "  that  however  desirable  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment in  any  of  these  provinces  might  be  on  the 
one  hand,  or  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  it  on  the  other  hand,  his  govern- 
ment could  not  take  upon  itself  to  put  it  forward 
as  a  condition  of  their  recognition."  The  hopes 
of  conquests  in  South  America,  whetherfor  Spain 
or  herself,  which  France  had  entertained,  were 
dispelled,  and  her  warlike  preparations  for  the 
purpose  arrested.  Having  thus  vindicated  the 
right  of  a  people  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  preferred  to  live,  instead 
of  having  one  thrust  upon  them  by  a  foreign 
power,  the  British  government  recognized  the 
independence  of  these  colonies,  by  appointing 
consuls  at  their  different  ports,  an  example  which 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  was  the  most  important  parliamentary 
business  of  the  session ;  the  rest  of  it  may  be  dis- 


missed with  a  more  summary  notice.  On  tlie 
17th  of  April,  Mr.  Plunkett  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Catholic  claims,  but  the  motion 
was  lost.  This  incident  would  be  unworthy  of 
mention,  but  for  the  quarrel  it  originated  be- 
tween the  two  most  distinfruished  members  of 
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jiarliament.  Mr.  Canning,  during  the  debate, 
was  reproached  by  Mr.  Brougham  with  mon- 
strous truckling  and  political  tergiversation,  in 
having  accepted  office  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
Catholic  question,  upon  which  the  accused  party 
slowly  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  "I  rise  to  say 
that  it  is  false ! "  The  expression  was  utterly 
unparliamentary,  and  the  speaker  interfered ; 
but  for  no  persuasion  would  Mr.  Brougham  ex- 
plain away  his  imputation,  or  Mr.  Canning  re- 
tract "his  sentiment."  By  the  law  of  the  house, 
the  two  recusants  would  have  been  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms;  and  by  the 
law  of  modern  honour  they  would  afterwards 
have  been  compelled  to  bring  their  quarrel  to 
deadly  arbitrament.  Happily,  however,  the 
knot  was  loosed  by  an  unusual  stretch  of  ex- 
planation, when  it  was  alleged  that  the  chai'ge 
of  Mr.  Brougham  referred,  not  to  the  private, 
but  political  character  of  Mr.  Canning.  Such  an 
event,  however,  arising  out  of  the  Catholic  con- 
troversy, showed  that  the  worst  parts  of  tlie 
odium  theologicum  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
clerical  conclaves. 

The  great  work  of  purifying  our  penal  code 
was  still  going  onward,  and  on  the  21st  of  May, 
Sir  James  Mackinto.sh  moved  several  resolutions, 
the  first  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  the  penalty 
of  death  for  larcenies  committed  in  shops  and 
dwelling  -  houses,     and     on     navigable     rivers. 
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His  proposals  were  negativetl;  but  four  bills 
were  afterwards  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel,  by 
which  the  sentence  of  death  was  exchanged  for 
hard  labour  in  several  offences  short  of  murder. 
In  the  same  month  a  bill  passed  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  barbarous  and  ignominious  law  re- 
specting the  funeral  of  suicides ;  and  it  was  now 
judged  sufficient  that  they  should  be  buried  in 
private,  without  the  usual  religious  i-ites.  In  the 
same  month,  Mr.  Peel's  currency  bill  of  1819 
came  into  operation;  but  the  Bank  was  prepared 
for  the  difficulty,  and  had  already  commenced 
its  payments  in  specie. 

Daring  the  session,  the  advocates  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slavery  were  not  idle,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  Mr.  Tliomas  Fowell  Buxton  moved, 
"  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished gradually  throughout  the  British  colonies, 
with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  con- 
sistent with   a  due  i-egard  to  the  well-being  of 
the  parties  concerned.'"     It  was  expected  that 
this  resolution  being  adopted,  not  only  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  slaves  would  be  ameliorated, 
but  that  all  their  children  born  after  a  certain 
assigned   date    would    be    declared    free.      Mr. 
Canning,  who  upon  the  question   of  abolition 
steered   a  middle  course,   proposed   resolutions 
which  on  the  whole  were  favourable  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Buxton.     These  were  declaratory  of 
the  fitness  of  immediately  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of   the   British  slave  population,  of   the 
hojje  that  such  amelioration  might  tit  the  slaves 
for  fi'eedom,  and  of  the  desire  of  the  house  that 
these   objects   should   be    accomplished   at   the 
earliest  period  that  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  all  parties.     These  resolutions  were  carried 
without  a  division;  and  although  they  fell  short 
of  the  mark,  they  were  hailed  with  triumph  by 
the  abolitionists,  who  had  thus  got  more  than 
they  really  expected.     But  very  different  were 
the  feelings  of  the  West  India  interest,  who  saw 
in  these  resolutions  the  defeat  of  their  cause,  the 
approaching  extinction  of  negro  slavery,  and  the 
subversion  of  what  they  claimed  as  their  rights 
of  property;  and  in  the  sugar  islands  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes,  and  in  Denierara,  the  planters 
refused  compliance,  indignantly  talked  of  rebel- 
lion, and  threatened  to  establish  their  own  inde- 
pendence.    These  were  big,  and   in  most  cases 
empty  words;  but  in  Demerara  a  deed  was  done 
during  this  year  which  showed  what  they  would 
have  attempted  had  their  power  but  seconded  their 
wishes — a  deed,  also,  which,  mure  than  any  other, 
tended  to  deepen  the  odium  of  negro  slavery,  and 
accelerate  the  progress  of  emancipation.     John 
Smith,  a  INIethodist  clergyman,  had  officiated  as 
a  missionary  in  that  colony  for  seven  years,  and 


his  negro  flock  were  distinguished  for  their 
sobriety,  orderly  conduct,  industry,  and  piety. 
But  just  before  these  regulations  came  into  action, 
the  governor  of  Demerara  commenced  a  crusade 
against  all  sectaries,  by  issuing  a  prohibition  of 
negroes  attending  ]3ublic  worshiji,  except  by 
means  of  a  pass  from  their  owners ;  and  as  this 
was  a  virtual  prohibition  of  attending  any  church 
except  that  by  law  established,  the  negroes  rose 
in  rebellion,  but  without  committing  bloodshed, 
and  in  two  days  after  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed with  unrelenting  severity.  And  now 
came  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rebellion,  and  whose  teaching  had 
inspired  it  with  so  gentle  and  forbearing  a  char- 
acter; and  although  nothing  could  be  established 
against  him,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  not  publicly  executed,  indeed,  the  sentence 
being  remitted  by  the  home  government,  but  be- 
fore the  remission  arrived  he  died  of  an  imprison- 
ment so  close  and  unwholesome,  that  it  was 
nothing  else  tlian  an  execution  by  jn-otracted 
torture.  Even  his  widow  had  to  attend  tlie 
funeral  of  her  martyred  husband  by  stealth,  for 
the  governor  had  ]n-ohibited  her  perfoi-mance  of 
this  last  duty,  and  had  ordered  her  apprehension 
if  she  attempted  it ;  and  when  two  negroes  of 
Mr.  Smith's  congregation  attempted  to  rail  in 
and  cover  over  tiie  grave  of  their  pastor,  the 
brickwork  was  dislodged,  and  tlie  jialiug  torn 
down  by  official  orders.  In  no  way  could  the 
slaveholders  and  their  sup2)orters  have  more 
effectually  damaged  their  cause,  and  insured  its 
destruction;  the  guilt  of  a  martyr's  death  was 
laid  at  its  dooi",  and  the  public  voice  of  Britain 
pronounced  its  condemnation. 

Although  the  pi-evious  year  had  been  an  im- 
provement upon  the  ])ast  in  the  progress  of  our 
national  recovery,  the  jirospects  of  the  nation  at 
the  opening  of  1824  were  more  gratifying  still; 
employment  for  the  working  classes  was  abun- 
dant, and  food  was  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  were  in  gi'eat 
demand,  and  the  opening  of  the  South  American 
markets  jn'omised  a  large  increase  to  our  com 
merce.  Even  the  complaints  of  the  land-owners, 
who  were  benefited  by  this  mercantile  reaction, 
became  less  loud  and  frequent.  From  the  state- 
ment of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  it  also 
appeareil  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  our 
finance,  so  that  there  remained  a  clear  balance  of 
,£l,710,98o  over  the  expenditure,  indej)endentl3'  of 
the  established  sinking  fund  of  i*5,000,000.  Tiie 
removal  had  been  gradual,  but  since  the  peace 
of  181.5,  £20,000,000  of  taxes  had  been  repealed. 
This  increased  the  incomes  of  individuals  and 
the  means  of  industrial  activity.  The  public 
prosperity  was  evidenced  in  the  vast  increase  of 
domestic  comfort,  in  the  abundance  of  capital, 
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and  in  the  consequent  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
Bank  of  Enghmd  reduced  its  rate  on  advances, 
and  other  great  companies  followed  the  example. 
In  this  rapid  falling  of  interest  in  the  money- 
market,  cajjitalists  were  induced  to  seek  foreign 
investments,  which  promised  a  higher  j^ei'ceutage. 
There  was  scai-cely  a  state  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
World  for  which  loans  were  not  raised  on  our 
Stock  Exchange.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  without  good  security,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  humble  three  and  a  half  or  four 
])er  cent.,  with  the  infallible  security  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  and  the  national  faith.  In  the 
prosperity  of  this  year  was  prepared  the  panic 
of  1825. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the 
3d  of  February;  and  the  opening  speech  con- 
gratulated the  United  Kingdom  on  the  prosperity 
it  was  enjoying,  and  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  deplored  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  cen- 
sured the  British  cabinet  for  not  remonstrating 
with  more  energy,  and  for  not  advancing  more 
rapidly  towards  a  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  South  America.  In  the  commons  Mr. 
Brougham  went  over  the  same  and  some  more 
ground,  censuring  the  Austrians  in  Italy  as  much 
a-s  Ferdinand  and  the  French  in  Si)ain ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  censures  the  orator  expressed, 
more  strongly  and  pointedly  than  had  ever  been 
done,  the  belief  that  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt  must  preclude  us  from  war.  "England," 
said  he,  "stands  bound  over  in  recognizances  of 
£800,000,000  to  keep  the  peace."  This  expres- 
sion, which  could  have  been  uttered  only  by  a 
man  of  genius,  sank  deep  in  the  public  mind,  and 
was  often  quoted  in  bar  of  the  foreign  policy 
which  Mr.  Brougham  and  hi.s  party  continued  to 
recommend.  If  that  policy  had  been  pursued 
war  would  have  become  inevitable,  or  England 
must  have  sunk  to  the  degraded  character  of  a 
bully — to  a  protest -uttering  machine — to  an 
encourager  of  insurrection  and  revolution  abroad, 
but  devoid  of  the  means  or  intention  of  support- 
ing her  friends  and  disciples.  The  opposite 
policy  of  Mr.  Canning  was  sanctioned  by  large 
majorities. 

The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  announced 
that  the  public  revenue  continued  to  improve. 
Further  steps  were  taken  towards  the  free-trade 
system.  The  protecting  duties  between  Ireland 
and  Britain  were  repealetl;  the  laws  respecting 
the  silk-trade  were  altered ;  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  on  foreign  manufactured  silks  was 
removed,  and  a  considerable  blow  thus  struck  at 
smuggling.  Commercial  treaties  were  entered 
into  with  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  and  Sweden. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  four  per  cents,  should  be 
reduced  to  three  and  a  half.    Injudicious  bounties, 


which  had  never  done  any  good,  wo-e  removed. 
It  had  been  a  reproach  to  the  British  govei'n- 
nient  for  many  ages  that  so  little  had  been  done 
for  the  encouragement  either  of  literature  or  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  a  trading  country  everything 
had  been  left  to  be  done  upon  the  commercial 
principle,  or  by  private  effort  and  private  muni- 
ficence. Ministers  would  not  see— and  they  will 
not  yet  see— that  the  commercial  principle  is 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  production  of  many 
of  the  highest  intellectual  things  which  a  nation 
requires.  In  the  course  of  this  session,  however, 
the  sura  of  .£57,000  was  voted  to  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  Angerstein's  collection  of  pictures  for  the 
public,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  national 
galleiy. 

The  renewal  of  the  alien  bill  was  resisted  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  others.  The  jiowers 
granted  by  the  bill  seemed,  however,  necessary 
at  a  time  when  England  was  becoming  the  refuge 
of  half  the  fiei'y  spirits  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
bill  was  renewed;  yet  were  its  powers  exercised 
in  only  one  single  case,  and  that  case  had  no  re- 
lation to  pjolitics.  The  refugees  from  Italy  and 
Spain  were  treated  with  especial  kindness  and 
hosj^itality  by  government  as  well  as  by  the 
people :  had  it  not  been  for  public  and  jorivate 
charity,  many  thousands  of  them  must  have 
starved  in  the  streets  of  London.  Pity  it  is  that . 
more  of  them  did  not,  during  their  long  residence 
in  England,  learn  more  moderation  and  political 
wisdom  than  they  have  since  shown !  Seven 
years  of  exile  and  proscription  would  have  been 
more  than  compensated  for,  if  the  men  who  have 
since  revolutionized  and  ruled  in  Spain  had 
learned  the  real  workings  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  the  means  by  which  a 
jieople  is  fitted  for  such  government. 

The  offence  of  engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was 
now  declared  piracy,  subject  to  be  punished  with 
death.  A  dangerous  spirit  of  insubordination 
manifested  itself  amongst  the  negroes  in  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  arising  out  of  the  mistaken  idea 
that  parliament  had  decreed  their  emancipation, 
and  that  the  colonial  houses  of  assembly  wei-e 
o])posed  to  the  execution  of  the  measure.  The 
session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  the  king  in 
person  on  the  25th  of  June. 

Much  as  the  intervention  of  the  French  in  tl:e 
affairs  of  Spain  had  been  abused,  it  was  indis- 
putably owing  to  the  presence  of  their  troops 
that  the  mad  vindictive  fury  of  the  royalists  was 
restrained,  and  that  any  tranquillity  was  enjoyed 
in  the  country.  By  a  third  convention,  con- 
cluded in  the  month  of  December,  the  number  of 
the  French  army  of  occupation  was  reduced  to 
22,000  men.  No  period  was  fixed  for  the  duration 
of  this  occupation.  An  insane  attempt  made  by 
Valdez  and  some  other  constitutionalists  upon 
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Tarifa,  ended  in  court-martials,  extensive  siioot- 
ings,  and  imprisonments. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  had  been  at  least  as  imable 
as  he  had  been  unwilling  to  put  a  sto^j  to  piracy 
and  Christian  slavery.  He  involved  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  British  consul,  who  was  con- 
stantly remonstrating  with  him ;  and  when  an 
Algei'ine  ship  was  examined  and  captured  for 
having  seventeen  Spanish  slaves  on  board  of  her, 
war  was  declared  against  the  Algerines.  On  the 
24th  of  July,  Sir  H.  Neill,  our  admiral  in  the 
Mediterranean,  appeared  off  Algiers,  with  twenty- 
two  ships  of  war,  bombs,  &c.  The  heart  of  the 
dey  failed  him  ;  he  implored  to  be  allowed  to  ne- 
gotiate ;  and  he  forthwith  bound  himself  very 
solemnly  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be  observed, 
every  clause  of  the  treaty  which  his  predecessor 
had  concluded  with  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816. 

There  was  a  new  war  on  a  grand  scale  in  India, 


to  be  more  fully  mentioned  hereafter,  which  was 
pi'oceeding  with  a  good  prosjject  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess ;  and  there  was  a  war  on  a  very  small  scale 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  attended  by 
disastrous  circumstances.  Being  much  troubled 
by  the  plundei'ing  and  warlike  Ashantees,  Sir 
Charles  Macarthy,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  prepared  to  march  up  the  country  against 
them.  The  barbarian  king  summoned  all  his 
vassal  states  to  his  standard,  calling  on  them  to 
arm  against  the  English  "  the  very  fishes  of  the 
sea;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  tell  Sir  Chai-les 
that  if  he  moved  on  he  would  flay  off  his  skin 
and  make  a  war-drum  of  it.  Sir  Charles  did 
move ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  fierce  African  did 
by  him  what  he  had  threatened.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  the  governor— a  very  coi'pulent  man, 
who  had  acted  with  remarkable  want  of  military 
judgment — and  the  small  force  with  him,  were 
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surrounded  in  a  hollow  near  the  bank  of  a  river, 
by  10,000  Ashantees.  Sir  Charles  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  breast  from  a  musket-ball ; 
and  there  was  a  terrible  slaughter  of  officers  and 
men.  A  hasty  retreat  was  made  upon  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  On  the  21st  of  May,  Major  Chis- 
holm  gained  a  victory  over  a  great  Ashantee 
army,  but  not  until  the  barbarians  had  fought 
with  great  spirit  for  five  hours.  The  king  now 
died;  but  liis  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
not  less  inveterate  iu  his  hostility  to  the  English. 
He  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Sutherland,  wlio 
now  held  the  command,  importing  that  "if  the 
walls  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  were  not  high  enough, 
the  colonel  ought  to  build  them  higher ;  and  that 
if  they  were  not  sufficiently  furnished  with  can- 
non, he  ought  to  land  those  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  war;  but  that  all  he  could  do  would  not 
prevent  the  king  from  throwing  the  whole  into 
the  sea."  Notwithstanding  various  threatening 
movements,  the  Ashantees  did  not  venture  upon 
an  attack.     After  burning  and  destroying  all  the 


villages  near  Cape  Coast  Castle,  they  withdrew  a 
short  distance  into  the  interior.  Ou  the  4th  of 
July  a  few  fresh  troo])s  arrived  from  England; 
and  on  the  lltli  another  fierce  and  long  battle 
was  fought.  The  Ashantees,  who  showed  16,0(»0 
fighting  men  on  the  field,  suffered  a  terrible  loss, 
and  many  of  their  greatest  chiefs  were  killed  or 
wounded.  They  very  faintly  renewed  the  com- 
bat on  the  12th;  but  on  the  20th  they  withdrew 
altogether. 

Louis  XVIII.  of  France  died  on  the  10th  of 
August  in  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi.s 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  under  the  u.ame  of 
Charles  X.  Tiie  first  act  of  the  reign  of  this  un- 
fortunate prince  was  of  a  popular  character — it 
was  an  act  of  grace  towards  the  anarchists,  who, 
five  years  afterwards,  drove  him  from  his  throne 
and  from  liis  country  for  ever.  He  i>ublished  a 
decree,  declaring  that  he  did  not  judge  it  necessary 
to  maintain  any  longer  the  measure  whicli  had 
beenadopted  under  different  circumstancesagainst 
the  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the  pi'ess ;  and  that 
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he,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  ordain- 
ed that  "the  ordonnance  of  the  15th  of  August 
last,  which  enforced  anew  the  laws  of  the  31st  of 
March,  1820,  and  the  26th  of  July,  1821,  should 
cease  to  have  effect ;"  and  thus  the  censorship 
of  the  newspaper  press  ceased  ouce  more  in 
France.  M.  de  Villele  was  continued  in  power, 
and  no  material  alteration  was  made  in  his  ca- 
binet. A  very  large  portion  of  the  press  called 
Charles  X.  "the  noble  son  of  France,  the  model 
of  honour  and  loyalty,  the  best  prince  that  could 
have  been  called  to  reign  over  a  loyal  people." 

The  sixth  session  of  the  existing  parliament 
was  opened  by  commission  on  the  3d  of  February? 
1825,  and  in  the  speech  a  gratifying  picture  was 
given  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland. 
There  the  Catholic  Association  had  acquired 
such  power  as  to  occasion  serious  alai-m  to  the 
ministers;  but  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
justly  suppress  it,  without  suppressing  the  Orange 
societies  also.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goulburn,  "to  amend  the  acts  relating 
to  unlawful  associations  in  Ireland,"  which,  after 
a  keen  opposition  through  four  nights,  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  The  Catholic  Associa- 
tion accordingly  closed  its  existence,  but  only  to 
revive  under  a  different  but  still  more  dangerous 
form,  and  to  pursue  bolder  measui'es  than  ever. 
So  little  was  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation 
affected  by  the  passing  of  this  bill,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  again  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, and  passed  through  the  commons,  the 
majority  largely  increasing  at  each  step  of  the 
three  readings.  But  on  the  23d  of  April,  and 
before  it  had  passed  its  third  reading,  the  Duke 
of  York,  while  presenting  a  petition  against  it 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor  to  the 
lords,  uttered  his  memorable  protest,  which  for 
the  time  arrested  the  progress  of  the  bill.  "To  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,"  he  said  of  these  claims, 
"he  Avould  oppose  them,  so  help  him  God  !"  This 
decisive  declaration  from  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  who  was  supposed  also  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  king,  was  so  effectual,  that 
when  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  178  to  130. 

A  more  successful  measure,  effected  during  this 
session,  was  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
system  of  free  trade.  Already  some  concessions 
had  been  yielded  in  the  trade  between  our  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  by  which  the  for- 
mer were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages which  had  been  exclusively  confined  to  the 
latter.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  and  it  was 
now  alleged  that  the  still  continuing  restric- 
tions were  equally  injurious  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies.      In  this  state  the  whole 


subject  was  brought  under  the  review  of  parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  23d  of  March. 
It  was  against  a  great  amount  of  old-established 
prejudice  and  many  individual  interests  that  he 
boldly  took  the  field;  but  he  successfully  deniou- 
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strated,  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  that  those  ma- 
nufactures which  had  been  the  most  highly  cher- 
ished had  languished  the  most — that  excessive 
duties,  while  they  produced  disappointment  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  fraud  against  the  ex- 
chequei-,  had  only  benefited  the  smuggler— and 
that  the  only  true  wisdom,  as  well  as  source  of 
real  profit,  was  to  reduce  these  duties,  so  as  suffi- 
ciently to  counterbalance  whatever  might  be 
imposed  upon  the  raw  material.  His  argu- 
ments were  successful,  and  his  proposals  were 
adopted.  By  these  our  colonial  poi-ts  were  opened 
to  all  friendly  powers  on  the  same  footing,  with 
a  few  modifications,  as  those  of  Jersey  and  Ire- 
land. Our  trade  and  that  of  our  colonies  with 
the  countries  of  South  America  was  to  be  en- 
couraged, by  extending  to  certain  colonial  ports 
the  regulations  and  immunities  of  the  warehous- 
ing or  bonding  system.  The  large  fees,  also,  which 
were  levied  in  almost  all  their  ports  for  the  benefit 
of  public  officers,  were  abolished.  The  duty  on 
sugar  imported  from  the  Mauritius  was  lowered 
to  the  same  rate  as  that  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  corn  was  allowed  to  be  imported  from  Ca- 
nada for  the  limited  period  of  two  years,  on  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  duty.  This  was  much, 
but  it  was  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  plan, 
the  rest  of  which  he  brought  forward  on  the  25th. 
It  referred  to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  linen  trade;  on  foreign  paper, 
books,  and  glass;  on  metallic  substances,  especial!)^ 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead ;  on  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures;  and  on  foreign  imported 
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wool.  Mr.  Huskissou  also  pi'oposed  the  removal 
of  quaraiitine  duties,  the  abolition  of  all  fees  oil 
commerce  with  our  colonies,  and  the  removal  of 
duties  payable  on  the  transference  of  ships,  or 
the  shares  of  ships,  from  one  owner  to  another. 
Not  a  few  members  were  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  so  many  and  such  important  changes 
in  our  commercial  system;  but  these  propositions 
were  apjiroved  of  by  the  majoi-ity,  and  afterwards, 
Avhen  embodied  in  bills,  were  unanimously  car- 
I'ied.  Parliament,  indeed,  was  buoyant  in  the 
prospect  of  general  ])rosperity,  and  could  well 
afford  to  be  liberal;  and  as  the  finances  still  con- 
tinued to  im|)rove,  .so  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£1,000,000  beyond  that  of  the  present  year,  other 
taxes  were  lowered  with  equal  cordiality,  to  the 
amount  of  £1,500,000.  These  were  on  hemp, 
coiFee,  wines,  rum,  British  spirits,  and  several 
other  articles,  the  imposts  on  wliich  pressed  the 
most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes.  After  these 
successful  achievements,  parliament  was  pro- 
logued  on  the  Gth  of  July,  and  the  members  re- 
tired to  their  homes,  elate  with  the  present  pro- 
spects, and  still  happier  anticipations  for  the 
future. 

Bat  now  came  a  crash,  like  that  of  an  earth- 
([uake  in  the  midst  of  a  noontide  brightness,  silence, 
and  security.  To  understand  its  causes  aright, 
and  the  calamities  of  1825 — a  year  so  eventful 
in  our  mei'cantile  history — we  must  again  revert 
to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  1824.  Money, 
as  we  have  noticed,  had  then  become  abundant, 
Avhile  the  rate  of  regular  interest  had  lowered  so 
much,  that  money- holders  became  impatient  for 
a  more  profitable  investment  of  their  capital. 
They  were  in  that  state  in  which  men's  wits  are 
l)roverbially  said  to  waver;  and  Ave  know,  by 
many  a  melancholy  proof,  that  this  wavering  can 
afiect  whole  communities  and  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals.  Hence,  in  regular  merchandise 
a  spirit  of  over-trading  commenced,  in  which 
A'ague  prospects  were  accepted  for  certainties, 
and  promises  and  paper  for  the  substantialities 
of  gold  and  goods.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  headlong  spirit  of  enterprise  that  had  now 
started  into  full  activity;  and  joint-stock  com- 
])anies  were  formed,  by  which  every  possible  or 
impossible  improvement  was  to  be  effected  for  the 
lommunity,  and  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  share- 
holders. The  humblest  details  of  every-day  life, 
also,  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  this  mania  of 
speculation ;  and  there  were  joint-stock  com- 
])anies  for  baking,  for  washing,  for  baths,  for 
brewing,  for  coal-portage,  for  wool-gi'owing,  and 
the  like,  after  it  had  laid  its  hold  upon  the  higher 
departments  of  life  assurance,  steam  navigation, 
railroads,  and  canals;  while  gold  and  silver 
were  to  become  so  abundant  under  this  mercan- 
tile millennium,  that  England  would  pay  olf  the 


national  debt  in  a  single  day,  and  not  know  how 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  that  remained.  But  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  colonies,  and  the  establishment  of  Bri- 
tish consuls  at  their  principal  ports,  formed  the 
chief  outlet  for  that  accumulated  A'olume  which 
could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
channels,  and  the  lauds  of  Cortez  and  PizaiTO 
were  to  yield  a  richer  produce  to  Bx'itish  tiilent 
and  industry,  than  ever  they  had  bestowed  upon 
Spain.  There  w-ere  share  companies  for  the 
working  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  for  the 
gathering  of  ])earls  and  precious  stones;  while 
mex-chants  hurried  their  disposable  goods  to  Ame- 
rica without  selection  and  without  stint,  in  the 
hope  that  their  value  would  be  returned  fivefold. 
In  this  way,  warming-pans  were  sent  to  those 
countries  whose  inhabitauts  sweltered  upon  their 
beds  under  the  lightest  of  coverlets;  and  skates, 
I  which  were  to  be  used  on  rivers  that  glide  through 
'  a  perennial  blaze  of  sunshine.  One  of  these  many 
I  speculations  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 
i  It  was  found  that  the  united  provinces  of  Riode 
la  Plata  abounded  in  good  i)asture  and  excellent 
cows,  while  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  no 
V)Utter.  Here,  then,  was  a  profitable  investment; 
an  English  company  was  formed,  and  a  ship-load 
of  Scottish  milk-maids  was  sent  out  to  enrich 
the  bread  of  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  the  pockets 
of  their  sanguine  employers.  On  landing,  how- 
ever, they  found  that  the  cows  were  wild  cattle, 
that  could  neither  be  milked  nor  even  ap- 
proachel,  instead  of  the  civilized  creatures  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  and  had  to  be 
lassoed  by  the  Guachos  before  they  could  be  mani- 
pulated by  the  milk-maids.  "When  this  difficulty 
w:us  overcome,  butter  enough  was  produced  to 
overstock  the  whole  province,  when  a  serious 
eiTor  was  discovered  in  the  calculation :  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  the  butter  would  not  keep, 
and  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  liked  oil  better. 
The  unfortunate  damsels  were  obliged  to  return 
to  their  own  home  dairies,  and  their  employers 
to  resign  themselves  to  their  disappointment. 

This  frenzy  had  lasted  until  the  middle  of  1825, 
but  with  the  latter  ]iart  of  the  year  the  reaction 
commenced.  Few  or  no  returns  were  made  for 
the  money  advanced,  or  for  the  goods  sent  out, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  encounter  the  resj)ousi- 
bilities  that  had  been  incurred  aiul  the  waste 
which  these  empty  expectations  had  encouraged. 
The  losers  had  recourse  to  the  banks,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  consequences  and  re- 
pairing their  failing  credit ;  but  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  contracted  its  issues,  and  the  provincial 
bankers  followed  their  example.  Then  came  a 
crash  among  the  commercial  houses  of  the  least 
established  standing ;  soon  thei-e  was  a  following 
of  those  that  hud  been  rich  and  stable;  and  finally, 
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as  a  uecessary  consequence,  there  was  a  downfall 
in  the  banks  themselves,  which  extended  from 
Lombard  Street,  its  centre,  to  the  very  extremities 
of  our  island.  In  the  short  space  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  from  sixty  to  seventy  banking  establish- 
ments had  stopped  payment.  When  paper  money 
had  thus  lost  its  value,  and  gold  become  alarmingly 
scarce,  cabinet  meetings  were  held  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, to  devise  some  remedy,  and  the  first  steps 
were  an  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  for 
country  circulation,  and  a  brisk  coinage  set  on  foot 
at  the  Mint,  where  for  more  than  a  week  the  rate 
of  coinage  was  150,000  sovereigns  per  day.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  1825 
and  the  commencement  of  the  following  year ; 
and  when  parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  February 
(1826),  being  opened  by  commission,  the  king's 
speech  recommended  an  inquiry  into  these  evils, 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  them  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  bad  laws,  and  how  much  of  them  had 
been  independent  of  legislation.  The  House  of 
Commons  in  this  case  concluded  to  protect  public 
and  private  interests  against  sudden  changes  and 
reverses,  by  placing  the  currency  on  a  secure 
basis,  and  for  this  purpose,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  bank  charter.  A  proposal  was 
made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  the 
issue  of  small  notes  below  the  value  of  £5  should 
be  prohibited,  and  that  those  already  in  circula- 
tion should  be  withdrawn  after  a  period  of  three 
years — this  prohibition  not  to  extend  to  Scotland, 
where  a  different  system  of  banking  made  it 
unnecessary.  This  measure  for  the  extinction  of 
small  notes  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  232  to 
89.  Two  other  bills  were  brought  in,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  establish  branch  banks  in  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  provinces,  and  permit 
the  number  of  partners  in  each  country  bank  to 
be  unlimited.  These  were  complained  of  as  im- 
perious measures,  and  an  invasion  of  guaranteed 
rights ;  but  the  arrest  upon  the  small  note  circu- 
lation was  an  urgent  necessity,  on  account  of  its 
undue  multiplication  in  previous  years,  and  the 
depreciation  into  which  such  money,  which  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes,  had 
now  fallen ;  it  was  also  necessary  for  bringing 
back  the  metallic  currency,  which  had  become 
scarce  thi-oughout  the  kingdom.  Before  the 
month  was  ended,  also,  the  Bank  agreed  to  ad- 
vance deposits  on  merchants'  goods  to  the  amount 
of  £3,000,000.  This  offer  restored  public  confid- 
ence, by  showing  that  money  was  to  be  had;  and 
the  whole  amount  was  not  applied  for.  Trade, 
now  unshackled  by  old  restrictions,  betook  itself 
once  more  to  active  enterprise,  with  improved 
experience  and  happier  effect  than  before.  Dur- 
ing this  melancholy  period,  also,  the  remedy  of 
emigration  was  adopted  upon  a  regular  and 
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wholesale  plan,  instead  of  the  local,  temporary, 
and  hap-hazard  mode  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  tried.  It  originated  in  a  motion,  made  on 
the  14th  of  March,  by  Mr.  R.  Wilmot  Horton, 
"that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  encouraging  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom."  The  inquiry  which 
was  instituted  taught  the  nation  to  repudiate 
the  idea  of  merely  expatriating  our  paupers  to 
get  rid  of  their  helplessness  and  importunity,  and 
showed  that  emigration  was  the  most  efiectual 
means  of  extending  our  empire,  opening  up  new 
fields  for  our  commercial  aggrandizement,  bene- 
fiting the  world  at  large,  and  perpetuating  our  own 
advantages  to  coming  ages  and  future  empires. 

The  present  parliament  was  prorogued,  after  six 
sessions,  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  dissolved  on  the 
2d  of  June.  During  the  interval  that  followed, 
a  necessity  occurred  which  accelerated  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest, 
which  caused  the  prices  of  grain  to  rise  above 
the  importation  limit.  The  season  had  been 
so  unusually  hot,  that  while  vegetation  was 
withered  by  the  drought,  men  had  been  killed 
by  sun-stroke,  not  only  in  the  midst  of  work,  but 
even  while  assembled  for  the  election  of  new  re- 
presentatives. This  calamity  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  political  agitation ;  and  the  parliamen- 
tary tables  were  loaded  with  petitions,  chiefly 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  demanding  that 
the  corn-laws  should  be  altered.  Although  a 
motion  for  inquiiy  into  the  operation  of  these 
laws  was  rejected,  it  was  still  felt  that  some  con- 
cession was  necessary ;  and  as  the  averages  could 
not  be  taken,  or  foreign  corn  legally  brought  to 
market  before  the  15th  of  November,  ministei's 
were  obliged  to  meet  the  temporary  dearth  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Foreign  corn  was  ac- 
cordingly admitted  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
it  was  necessar}^  that  parliament  should  meet  on 
the  14th  of  November,  to  give  indemnity  to  the 
ministers  for  the  alteration.  But  as  there  was  an 
average  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  plentiful  one  of  po- 
tatoes, in  addition  to  this  supply  of  foreign  grain, 
the  apprehended  dearth  was  soon  surmounted. 
Another  and  still  more  urgent  affair,  which  oc- 
casioned this  early  meeting  of  jiarliament,  was  the 
troubled  state  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  which 
called  for  British  interference. 

As  has  been  previously  noticed,  the  hostile  en- 
trance of  the  French  into  Madrid  in  1823  had 
produced  a  counter-revolution,  headed  by  Dom 
Miguel,  .second  son  of  John  VI.,  aided  by  hia 
mother,  by  which  John  was  deposed,  and  Miguel 
exalted  to  the  throne  with  arbitrary  power, 
having  for  his  chief  supporters  the  priests  and 
peasantry  of  Portugal,  to  whom  liberal  opinions 
were  strange  and  blasphemous  innovations.  But 
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in  1824  the  wheel  of  revolution  turned  ;  Miguel 
was  driven  out  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
French  faction  by  which  he  was  backed ;  and 
John,  his  father,  was  restored.  Brazil  had  pro- 
claimed its  independence  during  the  gi-eat  South 
American  revolution,  an  independence,  however, 
which  Portugal  had   refused  to  recognize  until 

1825,  when  John  VI.,  acting  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  under  English  influence,  ac- 
knowledged Brazil  to  be  free  and  independent  of 
the  Portuguese  ci'own  ;  while  the  Brazilians,  who 
had  no  purpose  to  establish  a  I'epublic,  still  con- 
tinued to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bra- 
ganza  family  over  them.     On  the  10th  of  March, 

1826,  King  John  died,  and  his  elder  son,  Dom 
Pedro,  at  that  time  in  Brazil,  was  in  a  strait 
between  the  choice  of  ruling  over  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Portugal  or  its  tran.satlantic  empire; 
for  by  a  decree  of  the  Brazilian  constitution,  the 
two  crowns  could  not  be  united  on  the  head  of 
one  prince.  Pedro  compromised  the  difficulty 
by  retaining  the  throne  of  Brazil  for  himself,  and 
appointing  his  eldest  daughter,  Donua  Maria  de 
Gloria,  to  that  of  Portugal.  AVith  this  api)oint- 
ment  he  also  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the 
Portuguese  nation,  which  the  latter  joyfully  ac- 
cepted; and  to  prevent  tlie  evils  of  a  disputed 
succession,  he  directed  that  his  daughter  Maria 
should  marry  her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel,  and  share 
the  throne  of  Portugal  with  him.  Such  inces- 
tuous unions,  however  revolting  to  Christian  or 
to  natural  feelings,  had  been  no  unusual  event 
in  the  royal  family  of  Braganza,  and  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  spiritual  court  of  Rome,  when 
the  welfare  of  dynasties  and  nations  was  sujiposed 
to  require  them. 

These  measures  were  certain  to  bring  into 
fierce  collision  the  two  political  parties  between 
which  Portugal  was  divided.  The  liberals  had 
now  a  constitutional  or  representative  form  of 
govei-nment,  with  the  young  queen  at  its  head; 
and  the  advocates  of  the  old  despotic  system  saw 
that  Miguel,  by  the  new  arrangement,  would  be 
lost  to  their  cause  if  he  became  joint  sovereign 
with  Donna  Maria.  It  was  necessary  for  their 
interests  that  he  should  reign  without  a  partner, 
and  in  this  purpose  they  were  supported  by  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  despotic  ijowers  ; 
it  was  even  said  that  French  gold  was  lihei*ally 
circulated  in  Portugal,  to  accomplish  a  revolution, 
by  wliich  Miguel  should  be  sole  king.  Several 
Portuguese  regiments,  also,  and  many  of  the 
malcontents,  CTOSsed  the  Sjianish  frontier,  that 
they  might  organize  a  revolution  ;  and  there  they 
were  secretly  aided  by  the  Spanish  government 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments.  As 
an  invasion  of  Portugal  was  evidently  at  hand, 
the  Marquis  of  Palmella,  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador  at    London,    invoked   the   aid  of   the 


British  government,  and  this  aid  we  were  bound 
to  give,  on  the  faith  of  ancient  treaties,  that  had 
been  continued  to  the  present  hour.  A  message 
to  that  effect  was  brought  down  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  from  the  king  on  the  lltli  of 
December  (1826),  and  the  proposal  for  an  address 
to  the  throne  on  the  occasion,  produced  from 
Ml'.  Canning  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  his 
many  eloquent  speeches.  The  conduct  of  the 
enemies  of  Portugal  had  been  so  unjustifiable 
and  so  violent,  her  danger  was  so  imminent,  and 
the  call  upon  British  honour  and  British  faith 
to  interpose  in  her  behalf  so  just  and  urgent, 
that  no  alternative  remained,  whatever  might  be 
the  issue.  "The  consequence,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion, "of  letting  loose  the  passions  at  present 
chained  and  confined,  would  be  to  produce  a 
scene  of  desolation  which  no  man  can  contem- 
plate without  horror;  and  I  should  not  sleej) 
ea.sy  on  my  couch  if  I  were  conscious  that  I  had 
contributed  to  precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment. 
This  is  the  reason — a  reason  very  different  from 
fear — the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of  disability 
—  why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in 
any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  bear  much 
and  forbear  long;  why  I  would  put  uj)  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national  faith 
and  national  honour,  rather  than  let  slip  the 
furies  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in  our 
hand,  not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach,  or 
how  far  their  ravages  may  be  carried.  Such  is 
the  love  of  ])eace,  which  the  British  government 
acknowledges ;  and  such  the  uece.ssily  for  peace, 
whicii  the  circumstances  of  the  world  inculcate. 
Let  us  flee  to  the  aid  of  Portugal  by  whomsoever 
attacked,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so;  and 
let  us  cease  our  interference  where  that  duty 
ends.  We  go  to  Portugal  not  to  rule,  not  to 
dictate,  not  to  prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  de- 
fend and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  an  all)'. 
We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the 
well-known  heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that 
standard  is  planted,  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
come." 

The  eff"ect  of  this  speech  upon  the  house  was 
electric.  Mr.  Brougham,  himself  a  master  and 
judge  of  eloquence,  was  won  by  it  into  unquali- 
fied admiration;  and  in  supporting  the  motion, 
he  declared  "that  the  burdens  of  the  country, 
however  oppressive,  would  be  borne  cheerfully 
through  the  impending  struggle,  if  war  should 
be  the  result;  for  now  we  were  governed  on 
wise,  liberal,  and  truly  English  principle.^."  The 
Portuguese  constitution,  he  added,  was  worthy 
of  that  distinguished  statesman's  patronage  wlio 
had  the  present  management  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs: the  subject  had  inspired  his  eloquence 
with  a  degi'ee  of  fervour  unprecedented  in  effect 
even — and  he  could  not  rank  it  higher — bevond 
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that  right  honourable  gentleman's  former  most 
eloquent  orations.  As  if  to  heighten  its  effect, 
also,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  made  one  of  his  cold, 
hai'd,  diy  speeches,  complaining  of  the  cost  of 
the  contemjilated  war,  and  moving  that  "the 
house  be  called  over  this  day  week;"  but  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  even  surpassed  the 
eloquence  of  his  pi-evions  speech,  bore  down 
opjjosition  as  with  a  resistless  whirlwind,  and 
the  resolution  passed  unanimously,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four  members.  It  was  also 
passed  in  the  lords,  although  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington deplored  the  necessity,  and  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  the  treacherous  dealings  of  the 
Spanish  king,  Ferdinand  the  Beloved.  So  quickly, 
too,  was  the  resolution  followed  up,  that  only 
two  days  after  (December  14th),  5000  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Clinton,  were 
marched  to  the  coast  upon  this 
expedition,  and  on  the  25th  were 
in  the  Tagus.  The  eifect  of  this 
decision  and  promptitude  was, 
that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was 
cowed  into  neutrality,  and 
French  intrigue  in  Poi'tuguese 
affairs  was  abandoned.  While 
Portugal  was  thus  rescued,  a 
still  weightier  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  wonderful  speech 
of  Mr.  Canning.  Thereportof  it, 
and  the  sentiments  it  contained, 
were  diffused  over  Europe,  to 
shake  the  thrones  of  despotism, 
and  give  courage  to  those  hearts 
that  longed  to  free  their  coun- 
try from  the  oppressive  bondage 
of  foi-eign  rulers.  It  was  an  im- 
mense transition  Avhich  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  had  made  from  the 
political  school  of  Castlereagh 
to  that  of  Canning,  his  successor. 

In  another  countrj',  with  the  wrongs  of  which 
Britain  could  not  so  justly  interfere,  the  cause 
of  liberty  had  a  still  more  unequal  conflict  to 
wage  than  in  the  case  of  Poi'tugal.  The  Greek 
revolt  against  Turkish  oppression  was  still  con- 
tinued, but  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  Missolonghi,  the  key  of  Western 
Greece,  had  fallen  before  the  merciless  attacks  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  In  this 
strait,  the  Greek  national  assembly  made  an 
affecting  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  Europe  at 
large,  and  especially  to  Britain,  as  the  natural 
home  of  freedom,  but  our  government  could  offer 
nothing  more  than  its  sympathy,  tied  up  as  it 
was  by  treaties,  and  a  regard  for-  the  general 
peace  of  the  world.  Contributions,  however,  to 
a  large  extent  from  individuals  were  not  wanting, 
and  Greek  scrip  assumed  a  poetical  and  classical 


character  in  the  money-mai-ket,  on  account  of 
the  cause  to  which  it  was  consecrated.  But  here 
selfish  speculators  stepj^ed  in,  who  turned  this 
liberality  to  their  own  aggrandizement;  the  fund 
was  mismanaged,  and  a  large  portion  of  it,  in- 
stead of  finding  its  way  to  Greece,  was  embezzled 
by  selfish  contractors,  who  would  have  set  their 
own  country  to  sale,  if  they  could  but  have  found 
a  purchaser.  But  the  time  was  drawing  nigh 
when  British  sympathy  was  to  find  a  more  ef- 
fectual vent,  and  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  Greece 
upon  our  own  favourite  element,  by  the  battle  of 
Navarino. 

On  the  13th  of  December  parliament  adjourned 
till  the  8th  of  February. 

Long  before  this, intelligence  had  arrived  of  the 
triumphant  close  of  the  Burmese  war  in  the  East. 

The  Burmese  or  Burmans  liad  long  been  elated 


Burmese.  •     1,  Kee  Wougee,  or  Prime  Minister.    2,  A  Trooper.    3,  ACassay  Horsenuui. 


by  conquests  easily  made  over  their  unwarlike 
neighbours.  They  had  conquered  Pegu  ;  they 
had  subdued  Assam ;  they  had  reduced  a  con- 
geries of  small  independent  states,  and  they  had 
conceited  themselves  into  the  belief  that  nothing 
in  Asia  could  resist  their  arms.  Not  even  in 
the  East  had  conquest  often  been  attended  with 
such  extermination  and  cruelty  as  had  been  prac- 
tised by  these  semi-barbarians.  Towards  tlie 
end  of  the  year  1823,  their  conquests  having 
broiight  them  into  immediate  contact  wath  the 
frontiers  of  the  British-Indian  empire,  they  began 
to  make  sundry  iinprovoked  aggressions  upon  it. 
In  a  sudden  night  attack  they  drove  away  a  small 
guard   of  British  troops,  and   took   possession 


'  From  Snodgrass's  Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War,  Cox's  Bcsi- 
dence  in  the  Burman  Empire,  and  Symes'  Embassy  to  the  King- 
dom of  Ava. 
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of  the  little  island  of  Sliapooree,  on  the  coast  of 
Aracau.  Our  Indian  government  sent  in  a  very 
gentle  remonstrance,  TN-hich  the  arrogant  coui't 
of  Ava  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  attempt  to 
deprecate  the  i-eseutment  of  the  warlike,  con- 
quering Burmese.  They  triumphantly  appealed 
to  the  paper  as  a  proof  tliat  the  British  dreaded 
to  enter  upon  a  contest  with  them ;  and  they  in- 
timated that  unless  their  right  to  the  island  of 
Sliapooree  was  distinctly  admitted,  the  "  Victo- 
rious Lord  of  the  White  Elephant  and  the  Golden 
Foot"  would  invade  the  Comjoany's  dominions. 
In  the  meanwhile,  two  companies  of  our  20th 
regiment  landed  on  the  disputed  island,  drove 
off  the  Burmese,  and  stockaded  themselves ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Burmese  seized  on  the 
mainland  the  commanding  officer  and  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Company's  cruiser  Sophia,  loaded 
them  with  chains,  and  earned  them  up  the  coun- 
try. War  could  no  longer  be  avoided;  but  while 
we  were  preparing  for  it,  from  4000  to  5000  Bur- 
mese and  Assamese  burst  across  the  south-east 
frontier  of  Bengal,  and  claimed  the  province  of 
Cachar  as  their  own.  At  daybreak  on  tlie  17th 
of  January,  1824,  Major  Newton  attacked  them 
iu  their  stockades,  gave  them  a  terrible  defeat, 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  hills.  Major 
Newton  had  scarcely  retired  when  they  repeated 
their  attack  in  greater  force  than  before.  They 
were  defeated  by  Captain  Johnstone  on  the  13th 
of  February.  On  the  following  day  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Bowen  came  up,  and,  taking  the  command 
over  Captain  Johnstone,  marched  in  jjursuit  of 
the  retreating  enemy.  They  were  driven  by  tl)e 
bayonet  from  some  of  their  stockades ;  but  one 
of  these  works  was  so  formidable,  and  the  fire 
from  within  so  well  sustained,  that  five  of  our 
officei'S  and  about  100  of  our  sepoys  were  killed 
or  wounded  ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bowen  was 
obliged  to  cull  off  the  attacking  party,  and  retire 
to  Chayrapoor,  at  a  short  distance.  On  the  27th 
of  February  (1824),  Colonel  Innes  came  up  witli 
four  guns  and  a  battalioti  of  fresh  troops,  and 
assumed  the  command;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Burmese  had  retreated  from  their  formidable 
position,  and  retired  into  their  own  country. 

But  before  this  time  the  great  Burmese  chief, 
tlie  Maha  Bandoola,  had  collected  a  large  army 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  our  frontier, 
and  had  marched  into  Aracan,  provided  with 
golden  fetters,  in  which  the  Governor -general 
of  India  was  to  be  led  captive  to  Ava.  This 
Maha  Bandoola  had  convinced  his  king  that  with 
100,000  men  the  conquest  of  Bengal  might  be 
achieved.  Therefore  the  "Lord  of  the  Golden 
Foot"  now  laid  claim  to  all  the  territories  east  of 
Moorshedabad,  as  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Aracan,  which  he  and  his  ances- 
tors had  conquered. 


On  the  10th  of  May,  1824,  a  British  fleet  and 
a  land  force  of  from  5000  to  6000  men  arrived 
within  the  bar  of  the  Rangoon  river.  The  Bur- 
mese discharged  a  feeble  ineffectual  fire  from 
some  batteries,  and  then  fled.  Our  troops  being 
landed  took  quiet  possession  of  Eangoon ;  but  it 
was  an  utterly  deserted  town,  from  which  every- 
thing had  been  removed  except  the  miserable 
houses.  Oxen,  horses,  boats,  provisions,  every- 
thing that  was  at  all  likely  to  be  of  use  to  an  in- 
vading army,  had,  by  Order  of  the  court  of  Ava, 
been  previously  carried  far  up  the  Irrawadi 
I'iver.  This  system  hampered  Sir  Ai'chibald 
Campbell's  movements  from  the  first ;  and  as  it 
was  steadily  and  effectually  pui-sued  afterwards, 
our  advances  were  slow,  and  the  war  became  a 
long  one.  The  British  troops  and  sepoys  were 
compelled  by  the  rainy  monsoon  to  take  up  a 
long  residence  at  Rangoon,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  unhealthy  swamjis  and  rice-grounds.  A  fear- 
ful mortality  soon  began.  Many  bold  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Burmese  to  drive  the  invaders 
from  the  town.  The  river  was  covered  with  long 
and  gilded  war-boats,  the  waiTiors  in  which  often 
fought  desperately.  A  series,  a  perfect  continuity 
of  stockades  was  erected,  and  was  gradually 
pushed  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rangoon.  Like  the 
Singhalese,  the  Burmans  rarely  met  an  enemy  in 
the  open  field:  their  conquests  had  all  been  made 
through  the  system  of  stockades.  Instructed  and 
trained  from  their  youth  in  the  formation  and 
defence  of  these  works,  they  had  attained  to  great 
.skill  and  judgment  iu  the  u.se  of  them.  By 
making  gi-adual  a]ii)roaches,  and  by  Ciirefully 
stockading  all  their  jjositions  as  they  advanced, 
their  ware  had  for  many  years  been  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  ti'iumphs.  AVhen  they  were 
getting  rather  too  near  to  Rangoon,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  beat  up  their  quartei-s.  There 
was  some  very  hard  fighting  before  the  stockades 
could  be  destroyed.  On  the  la.st  day  of  June  all 
the  woods  in  Sir  Archibald's  front  again  exhibited 
bustle  and  commotion  ;  8000  men  had  crossed  to 
the  Rangoon  side  of  the  river  ;  the  jungles  around 
.seemed  full  of  life  ;  clouds  of  rising  smoke  markeil 
the  encamj^ments  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
Burmese  army  in  the  forest,  and  their  noisy  pre- 
jiaration  for  attack  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  still  and  quiet  aspect  of  the  British  line. ' 
The  Shoo  Dagon,  or  the  Golden  Dagon  Pagoda, 
was  the  key  of  the  British  position.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  enemy,  with  their 
stockading  materials,  issued  in  dense  ma.sses  to 
the  right  and  front  of  the  pagoda.  They  weie 
very  soon  rejiulsed  by  two  field-pieces  served 
with  grape  and  shrapnel,  ami  by  a  brilliant  charge 
of  the  43d  Madras  native  infantry.  On  the  8th 
of  July,   Sir  Archibald  Camjibell  advanced   to 
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Kemeiidine,  attacked  a  great  army  stockaded 
there,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  terrible  loss. 
The  commander-in-chief,  several  chieftains  of 
high  rank,  and  800  men  were  found  lying  dead 
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Principal  \pproach  to  the  Golden  Dagon  Pagoda,  Raj-goon 

From  Moore's  Views  in  Rangoon. 


A\itliin   the    stockades;    and    the    neighbouring 
j  angles  were  filled  with  the  wounded. 

A  detachment  under   Colonel  Miles  subdued 

the  maritime  possessions  of  the  Burmese  to  the 

eastward,  in  the  hope  that  their  loss  might  induce 

the   court  of  Ava  to  sue  for  peace.     Tavoy  sui'- 

rendered;  Mergui  was  taken  by  stoi-m;  and  the 

people  all  along  the  coast  of  Tenasserira  gladly 

placed  themselves  under  British  protection.     But 

these  achievements  occupied  time,  and  when  the 

result  was  known  at  Ava  it  seemed  to  produce 

no  effect  on  the  determined  temper  of  that  court. 

The  "  Lord  of  the  Golden  Foot,''  who  had  recalled 

all   his   unsuccessful    commanders-in-chief   who 

had  not  been  slain  in  battle,  now  sent  his  own 

brothers,  the  Prince  of  Tongboo  and  the  Prince 

of  Sarrawadi,  with  a  whole  host  of  astrologers, 

and  a  corps  of  '•  Invulnerables,"  to  join  the  army, 

to  direct  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  and  to 

drive  the   English  into  the  sea — -or  die.     Tiie 

astrologers    were  to  fix  the  lucky  moment  for 

attacking :  the  Invulnerables  had  some  points  of 

resemblance  to  the  Turkish  Delhis ;  they  were 

the   desperadoes  or  madmen  of  the  army,  and 

their  madness  was  kept  up  by  enormous  doses  of 

opium.     The  corps  of  Invulnerables  consisted  of 

several  thousand  men,  divided  into  classes,  the 

most  select  band  of  all  being  called  the  "  King's 

Envuluerables."      It    was   soon  found   that  they 

were  as  susceptible  of  wounds  and  death  as  the 

astrologers    were  incapable  of   interpreting   the 

stars.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  two  princes  the 

Burmese  resumed  the  offensive.     They  made  a 

fierce  attack  upon  the  Golden  Dagon  Pagoda  on 


the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  but  it  was  only 
to  encounter  defeat  and  a  slaughter  more  terrible 
than  they  had  ever  yet  sustained.  The  Invul- 
nerables ventured  no  more  near  any  of  our  posts. 
But  a  far  more  terrible  enemy 
had  gotten  within  our  lines — 
the  dysentery  broke  out  among 
our  troops,  killing  many  of 
them,  and  reducing  more  to 
a  most  emaciated  and  feeble 
state.  At  one  time  scarcely 
3000  duty -soldiers  were  left 
to  guard  our  lines. 

Giving  up  for  the  present 
the  notion  of  conquering  Ben- 
gal, the  great  Maha  Bandoola 
quitted  the  southern  extremity 
of  our  frontier,  and  marched 
to  the  Irrawadi  to  reinforce 
the  army  there.  His  own  army 
was  reinforced  on  its  way  down 
to  the  river.  He  began  his 
march  about  the  end  of  August, 
at  a  season  of  the  j'ear  when 
none  but  Burmese  could  hare 
kept  the  field  for  a  week  ;  and  he  reached  Donoo- 
pew,  on  the  Irrawadi,  before  Sir  Archibald  knew 
that  he  had  left  Aracan.  Happily  our  troops, 
though  wofuUy  reduced  in  numbers,  were  now 
fast  recovering  their  health  and  strength ;  and  two 
fresh  Britishl-egiments,  some  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  tioop  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  a  troop  of  rockets,  arrived  from 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  together  with  some  admir- 
able draught  cattle:  500  native  boatmen  came 
round  from  Chittagong,  and  were  busily  employed 
in  prepai'ing  boats  for  river  service. 

A  small  detached  force,  under  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Godwin,  sailed  from  Rangoon  on  the  13th  of 
October  to  Martaban,  once  the  splendid  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  The  Burmese  Avere 
soon  driven  with  loss  from  the  town  and  from 
all  their  defences.  The  inhabitants  of  Martaban, 
being  chiefly  Talains  or  Peguers,  received  the 
British  troops  with  every  appearance  of  satis- 
faction. Another  frontier-fortress  of  the  Bur- 
mese, called  Yeh,  next  fell  into  our  hands.  In 
all  this  part  of  the  country  the  native  population 
were  eager  to  be  released  from  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Ava,  and  to  be  included  among  the  subjects 
of  the  British. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  rains  had  entirely 
ceased  at  Rangoon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
was  preparing  to  put  his  army  in  motion,  when 
Maha  Bandoola  came  down  to  meet  him  at  Ke- 
mendine,  with  60,000  fighting  men,  of  Avhom 
35,000  were  musketeers,  a  considerable  train  of 
artillery,  and  a  body  of  Cassay  horse,  the  best 
cavalry  of  this  part  of  Asia.      It  was  thought 
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best  to  wait  for  him.  Our  troops  were  thus 
spared  much  fatigue,  and  a  gi'eat  decisive  battle 
might  bring  the  court  of  Ava  to  reason.  On  the 
1st  of  December  the  Maha  Bandoola  attacked 
both  by  water  and  by  land.  War-boats  and 
rafts,  filled  with  combustible  materials,  and 
favoured  by  wind  and  current,  were  poured 
against  our  flotilla  on  the  Irrawadi;  but  the 
skill  and  intrepidity  of  British  seamen  proved  too 
much  for  the  numbers  and  devices  of  the  Bur- 
mese. Not  oue  of  our  ships  was  injured.  The 
tire-rafts  exploded  like  mere  fire-works ;  our 
sailors  clapping  their  hands  at  the  pretty  sjdcc- 
tacle  they  afforded.  On  land  the  Burmese  were 
still  less  successful.  They  were  driven  from  their 
stockades,  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  gallant  Major  Sale  (afterwards  the" 
hero  of  the  Afghan  war),  and  the  no  less  gallant 
Major  Walker,  who  unfortunately  fell  in  the 
action,  together  with  a  good  number  of  his  brave 
comrades  and  men.  This  fighting  lasted  in  all, 
and  at  all  points,  through  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  of  December.  On  the  6th,  Bandoola 
was  employed  in  rallying  his  defeated  troops.  On 
the  7th  he  made  his  last  and  grand  attack  on 
the  Shoo  Dagon  Pagoda.  Here  his  troops  were 
beaten  again,  driven  back  to  their  entrenchments, 
then  driven  out  of  them,  and  forced  back  into 
the  jungle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  During 
these  seven  busy  and  fiery  days  the  Burmese,  in 
addition  to  a  prodigious  loss  of  lives,  had  lost 
every  gun  they  had,  and  the  entire  materiel  of 
their  army. 

On  the  J  1th  of  February,  182.5,  the  British  be- 
gan to  move  up  the  Irrawadi.  A  few  wretched 
families  were  found  wandering  in  the  woods,  and 
looking  like  spectres  from  starvation  and  misery; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  these  poor  people,  the 
country  seemed  to  be  left  to  the  dominion  of  the 
tiger  and  wild  hog.  A  mistake  was  committed 
by  Sir  Archibald  in  dividing  his  small  force; 
and  Brigadier-general  Willoughby  Cotton,  com- 
manding one  of  the  divisions,  and  acting  with 
very  little  judgment,  failed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  woi-ks  of  Donoopew.  No  fewer  than  l.^O  of 
our  men  were  there  killed  or  wounded;  and  the 
retreat  was  so  precipitate  and  so  shamefully 
managed,  that  the  wounded  were  not  carried  off, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  all 
be  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  next  day  most  of 
our  killed  and  wounded  men  who  had  been  left 
in  the  stockade  were  crucified  and  put  upon  rafts, 
which  were  sent  floating  down  the  river  towards 
our  flotilla.  On  the  25th  of  March,  Sir  .Archibald 
Campbell  himself  sat  down  before  the  trulv  for- 
midable works  of  Donoopew,  and  commenced 
making  regular  approaches.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
after  several  sorties  had  been  made  and  repulsed 
with  loss,  our  mortar  batteries  and  rockets  began 


their  work  of  destruction,  and  continued  firing 
at  intervals  dm-ing  the  day  and  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  The  Bui-mese  remained  close 
under  the  protection  of  their  works,  making  at 
first  little,  then  less,  and  at  last  no  return  at  all 
to  our  fire.  "This  excited  much  sm-prise,  but  on 
the  next  morning  the  mysteiy  was  exjDlained. 
At  daylight  on  the  2d  of  April,  just  as  our 
breach iug-batteries  began  to  open,  two  lascars, 
who  had  been  prisoners  in  the  fort,  came  running 
out,  and  informed  our  people  that  the  great 
Bandoola  had  been  killed  the  day  before  by  one 
of  our  shells  or  rockets;  that  after  his  death  was 
known  no  entreaties  of  the  other  chiefs  could 
prevail  upon  the  Burmese  to  remain  at  then- 
posts;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  army  had 
fled  or  dispersed  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night." '  By  possession  of  Donoopew,  that  mag- 
nificent river,  the  Irrawadi,  was  entirelj'  under 
our  command,  from  its  broad  mouths  on  the 
ocean  to  the  valle}'  of  Ava  and  Amarapooni, 
where  it  contracts  and  becomes  unnavigable. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  two  days  after  taking  pos- 
session of  Donoopew,  our  main  army  recom- 
menced its  march  for  Prome.  On  the  24th  of 
April  it  came  within  sight  of  that  city.  On  the 
next  day  the  Burmese  set  fire  to  Prome,  and  fled 
higher  up  the  river.  By  the  exertions  of  our 
troops  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  saved 
from  destruction.  The  rainy  monsoon  now  set 
in,  and  rendered  necessary  a  suspension  of  opera- 
tions. By  order  of  the  "Golden  Foot,"  fire  was  set 
to  every  town  and  village  that  was  likely  to  be 
in  or  near  to  the  British  line  of  march ;  and 
horses,  cattle,  jirovisions,  and  all  things  were 
removed  towards  Ava.  At  the  same  time,  the 
court  of  Ava  took  most  vigorous  measures  for 
I'ecruiting  the  army,  and  for  providing  it  with 
powder  and  weapons.  A  truce  was  agreed  to, 
which  was  not  observed  hy  the  Burmese,  and  a 
negotiation  for  a  peace  was  entered  upon  by  the 
court  of  Ava,  solely  as  a  means  of  gaining  time 
and  lulling  the  British  into  a  false  and  perilous 
security.  At  last  tlie  Burmese  negotiated,  and 
sent  the  following  laconic  epistle  to  Sir  Ai'chibald: 
— "If  you  wish  for  peace,  you  mav  go  away ; 
but  if  you  ask  either  money  or  territory,  no 
friendship  can  exist  between  us.  This  is  Bur- 
mese custom."  So  soon  as  this  letter  was  sent, 
the  Burmese,  who  had  collected  all  the  force  they 
could  assemble,  left  a  reserve  of  10,0(H1  men  in  a 
strongly-fortified  ]>ost  at  !Melloon,  and  advanced 
against  Sir  Archibald  with  GO,iX»0  men.  Although 
he  had  received  reinforcements.  Sir  Archibald, 
after  pi'oviding  a  garrison  for  Prome,  had  a  tiiid 
force  of  not  above  5000  men,  but  of  these  ;3(KtO 
were  British.  In  the  first  encounter  the  Burmese 
were  successful,  beating  back  two  brigades  of 
'  .Macfarlane's  Indian  Emj-in. 
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native  Madras  iiifautry,killing  Colonel  M'Dowall, 
the  commauder,  wouudiug  four  of  the  junior 
officers,  and  killing  or  wounding  a  great  many  of 
tlie   sepoys.      But   about  a  fortnight  after  this 


eucounter,  or  on  the  1st  of  December,  the  great 
Burmese  army  was  most  thoroughly  discomhted; 
and  those  who  rallied  were  beaten  to  pieces  on 
the  2d  of  December.     Sir  Archibald  Campbell 


Phosie,  from  the  Heights. — From  a  sketch  by  Lieut.  Willoughby,  Bengal  Artillery. 


then  proceeded  to  Melloon.  On  the  12th,  while 
the  army  was  on  its  march,  the  cholera  broke  out, 
and  ere  it  could  be  checked,  it  carried  off  many 
men  of  the  native  Madi-as  divisions,  and  rendered 
two  British  regiments  almost  unfit  for  duty. 
On  the  26th  of  December,  when  our  troops  were 
within  ten  miles  of  Melloon,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  from  the  last- 
named  place,  with  letters  communicating  the 
arrival  of  a  high  commissioner  from  Ava,  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  ^seace.  This 
was  another  delusion ;  but  time  was  granted  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  Burmese  had  been 
beaten  enough,  and  were  really  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  peace.  It  was  soon  found  that  they 
required  more  beating.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
1826,  when  two  pieces  of  artillery  had  opened 
the  way  for  our  storming  column,  the  works  of 
Melloon  were  stormed  and  taken,  and  from 
10,000  to  15,000  Burmese  were  driven  away  in  a 
confused  and  helpless  mass  from  the  strongest 
works  they  had  ever  erected.  The  beaten  armj'-, 
and  all  the  beaten  divisions  and  detachments 
of  it,  continued  to  retreat  npon  Ava  with  all 
possible  speed.  On  the  25th  of  January,  Sir 
Archibald  Camjjbell  resumed  his  march  over  a 
bai'ren  country  and  execrable  roads.  On  ap- 
proaching Pagham-mew,  a  town  about  100 
miles  above  Melloon,  he  obtained  positive  in- 
formation that  a  levy  of  40,000  men  had  been 
ordered,  and  that  the  people  had  been  induced 
to  enrol  by  means  of  a  high  bounty  and  several 
honourable  privileges  and  distinctions ;  that  the 
"Golden  Foot"  had  bestowed  upon  this  new  army 
the  flattering  appellation  of  "Retrievers  of  the 
King's   Glory;"    and  that  this  army  had  been 


placed  under  the  command  of  a  savage  warrior, 
styled  Nee  Woon-Breen,  which  has  been  variously 
translated  as  "Prince  of  Darkness,"  "King  of 
Hell,'' and  "Prince  of  the  Setting  Sun."  Upon 
the  8th  February,  when  within  a  fev/  days'  march 
from  Pagham-mew,  Sir  Archibald  ascertained 
that  the  "Retrievers  of  the  King's  Glory"  and 
the  "Prince  of  Darkness"  were  prepared  to  meet 
him  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  On  the  9tli 
the  British  column  moved  forward  in  order  of 
attack,  being  much  reduced  by  the  absence  of 
two  brigades,  and  considerably  under  2000  fight- 
ing men.  The  advanced  guard  was  met  in  the 
jungle  by  strong  bodies  of  skirmish.ers ;  and, 
after  maintaining  a  running  fight  for  several 
miles,  the  column  debouched  into  the  open  coun- 
try, and  there  discovered  the  Burmese  army, 
from  16,000  to  20,000  strong,  drawn  up  in  an  in- 
verted crescent,  the  wings  of  which  threatened 
the  little  body  of  assailants  on  both  their  flanks. 
But  Sir  Archibald  pushed  boldly  forward  for 
their  centre,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  column 
upon  that  point,  broke  and  shattered  it  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  left  the  unconnected 
wings  severed  from  each  other.  The  "Retrievers 
of  the  King's  Glory"  did  not  fight  so  well  as  those 
who  had  been  accused  of  forfeiting  Lis  majesty's 
glory:  they  all  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them  to  a  second  line  of  redoubts  and  stock- 
ades, close  under  the  walls  of  Pagham-mew  ;  but 
the  British  column  followed  them  so  closely  that 
they  had  little  time  for  rallying  in  those  works, 
and  so  soon  as  a  few  English  bayonets  got  within 
the  stockades,  all  the  Burmese  went  off,  scream- 
ing like  a  scared  flock  of  wild  geese.  Hun- 
dreds jumped  into  the  river  to  escape  their  assail- 
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ants,  and  perished  in  the  water ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  2000  or  3000  men,  the  whole  army 
dispersed  upon  the  spot.  The  unfortunate  "Prince 
of  Darkness,"  or  "King  of  Hell,"  or  "Prince  of 
the  Setting  Sun,"  fled  to  Ava ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  court  than  he  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death  by  order  of  the  king.'  The  court  of 
Ava  now  gave  in,  and  sent  commissioners  to  treat 
honestly  for  a  peace.  Sir  Ai'chibald,  however, 
continued  his  advance  until  he  reached  Yandaboo, 
only  forty-five  miles  from  the  capital.  Some 
prisoners,  British  subjects  and  others,  who  had 
been  residing  up  the  couutiy  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  who  had  been  treated  with  execrable 
barbarity,  were  now  liberated,  and  were  the 
jjrincipai  negotiators  for  the  Burmese  sovereign. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1826,  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  settled  and  finally  signed  at  Yandaboo. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  there  should 
be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
honourable  Company  and  his  majesty  the  King 
of  Ava  ;  that  the  King  of  Ava  should  renounce 
all  claims  ujKJn,  and  abstain  from  all  future  in- 
terference with,  the  principality  of  Assam  and 
its  dependencies,  as  also  with  the  contiguous 
petty  states  of  Cachar,  lynteen,  and  Muuipoor; 
that  liis  majesty  sliould  cede  to  the  Company  in 
l)erpetuity  the  conquered  provinces  of  Aracau, 
including  the  four  great  divisions  of  Aracau, 
liamree,  Clieduba,  and  Sandoway ;  that  the 
Aracan  Mountains  sliould  henceforward  form  the 
boundary  between  the  two  great  nations  on  that 
side;  that  his  majesty  should  also  cede  the  con- 
quered jjrovinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and 
Teuasserim,  with  the  islands  .and  dependencies 
thereunto  ap])ertaiuing,  taking  the  Salueu  river 
as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  that  frontier;  tl)at 
his  majesty,  as  part  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  should  pay  the  sum  of  one 
crore  of  rupees;  that  henceforth  accredited  Bri- 
tish ministers,  with  a  body-guard  of  fifty  men, 
should  be  allowed  to  resitle  at  Ava,  and  that  an 
accredited  Burmese  minister  should  be  sent  to 
reside  at  Calcutta  ;  and  that  free  trade  should  be 
allowed  to  British  subjects  in  all  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty,  who  should  abolish  all  exactions 
upon  British  ships  entering  his  ports,  &c. ;  and 
that  "the  good  and  faithful  ally  of  the  British 
government,  his  majesty  the  King  of  Siam, 
having  taken  a  part  in  the  present  war,"  should, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  as  far  as  regards  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  subjects,  be  included  in  the  above 
treaty,' 

'  Charles  >Iacfarlane,  Our  Indian  Empire.  -  Ibid. 


The  money  demanded  as  j^art  indemnification 
was  far  too  moderate  a  sum.  The  king  was  rich, 
and  both  gold  and  silver  bullion  abounded  in  Ava. 
A  crore  of  Sicca  ruj^ees  at  par  were  barely  equiva- 
lent to  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  war  had  cost 
us  from  £  7,000,000  to  £8,000,000.  With  an  easy 
liberality  our  commissioners  waived  all  claims 
for  indemnities  or  recompenses  for  the  cruel  suf- 
ferings of  our  unfortunate  prisoners,  or  for  the 
losses  they  liad  sustained,  not  only  in  i)roperty  but 
in  health,  by  their  long  and  torturing  captivity  ; 
and  although  they  stipulated  in  an  article  that 
private  debts  owing  by  Burmese  to  British  sul)- 
jects  should  be  li([uidated,  they  consented  to  con- 
sider a  j)art  of  the  property  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  king,  at  the  time  when  he  threw  the  Eng- 
lishmen at  Ava  into  ju-Lson,  as  confiscated  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  so  removed  out  of 
the  operation  of  any  treaty  of  peace.  In  other 
respects  the  treaty  was  such  as  it  should  be.  The 
cession  of  Aracan  gave  us  an  admirable  mountain 
frontier,  and  amply  provided  for  the  freedom 
from  Burmese  interference  with  our  Indian  ter- 
ritories on  that  side.  The  possession  of  the  Teu- 
asserim ]jrovinces,  and  of  the  islands  that  lie  oti" 
that  coast,  and  off  the  coast  of  Aracan,  gives  in- 
creased security  to  our  commercial  navigation, 
opens  the  road  to  an  inland  commerce  with  the 
Siamese,  Shan.s,  and  other  distant  people;  places 
at  our  disposal  teak-forests  of  enormous  exent, 
and  productive  of  the  very  best  tirabei'.  More- 
over, a  variety  of  valuable  raw  j)roduce  is  pro- 
curable, or  may  be  raised,  from  these  new  terri- 
tories, to  berejilaced  by  the  manufactures  of  India 
or  of  Great  Britaiu,  The  whole  country  of  Ten- 
asserim  is  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals;  iron 
ore  of  good  quality  is  fouml  in  alnmdance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tavoy:  and  extensive  coal-measures 
have  been  lately  discovei*ed  in  several  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tenasserim  river.  The  discovery  of 
these  coal-measures  must  have  an  advantageous 
effect  on  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  provinces  of 
Cachar  and  Assam,  though  holding  out  less  pro- 
mising jirospects  to  commei'ce,  help  to  form  a  well- 
defined  and  strong  frontier ;  and  in  the  approxi- 
mation they  aflford  to  Tibet  and  China,  our  trade 
may  possibly  be  extended,  in  process  of  time,  in 
those  directions.  Nor  was  there  wanting  the 
consolation  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
some  millions  of  natives  were  improved  immea- 
surably by  being  placed  imder  our  rule.  On  the 
whole,  the  Burmese  war  is  a  grand  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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HE  year  1827  was  commenced  with 
a  breach  iu  the  royal  house — 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York— 
who  expired,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  the  5th  of  January.  His  early 
private  life  had  been  disfigured  by 
the  licentiousness  that  marked  the  career  of  his 
ehler  brothei',  wdiile  his  ambition  to  distinguish 
liimself  as  a  soldier  had  cost  the  country  much 
unprofitable  expense,  as  well  as  loss  to  its  military 
reputation.  He  was  also  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
which  he  had  no  means  of  liquidating,  and  which 
he  recklessly  suffei'ed  to  accumulate  to  the  last. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  which  were 
attributed  to  his  imperfect  education  and  con- 
stitutional thoughtlessness,  he  was  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  on  account  of  his  many 
good  and  amiable  qualities;  while  his  adminis- 
tration for  thirty-two  years  as  commander-in- 
chief  had  improved  our  armies,  and  endeared 
his  name  to  the  British  soldiery  at  large.  Even 
l)y  the  anti-Catholic  portion  of  the  religious 
community,  it  was  felt  that  a  better  man  could 
have  been  better  spared,  on  account  of  his  stead- 
fast resistance  to  the  claims  of  Poj^ery,  on  which 
account  he  had  been  considered  as  the  chief 
break-water  of  the  advancing  tide.  As  naturally 
as  if  it  liad  been  an  established  inheritance,  his 
office  of  commandernn-chief  devolved  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  an  increase  was  made 
to  the  income  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
now  presumptive  heir  to  the  ci'own. 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
YoL.  lY. 


ary,  when  the  ]irospectsof  the  country  were  very 
flattering.  The  first  important  question  brought 
under  discussion  was  that  of  the  corn  laws.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Canning  proposed  a  scale 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain 
within  the  kingdom,  at  which,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  specified  scale  of  duties,  foreign  grain  should 
be  admissible  into  the  market.  The  debate  upon 
the  question  was  protracted,  and  there  was  a 
great  divergency  of  opinion  and  theory.  Minis- 
ters took  the  medium  price  of  wheat  at  sixty 
shillings.  The  landed  interest  would  have  taken 
it  higher;  the  manufacturing  interest  much  lower. 
In  the  end  the  ministerial  measure  passed  tlie 
House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  claims  were  revived  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  was  charged  with  a 
petition  from  Ireland.  The  tone  and  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  had  exas- 
perated the  English  people;  and  the  table  of  the 
Iiouse  was  covered  with  anti-Catholic  petitions. 
The  tone  of  the  Irish  was  indeed  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  of  anger,  or  alarm,  or  annoyance, 
in  unprejudiced  minds.  The  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, in  about  six  months  after  it  had  been  put 
down  by  law,  reappeared  under  a  new  form,  and 
pursued  its  object  with  more  animation  than 
ever,  while  "  the  rent"  in  support  of  its  measures 
was  exacted  from  the  people  as  usual,  under  the 
name  of  "  free  gifts."  Part  of  this  money  was 
avowedly  spent  in  influencing  the  elections  of 
members  of  parliament.  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  the  other  oratoi-s  who  presided  over,  and 
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rlirected  as  tliey  listed,  tliis  remodelled  associa- 
tion, preserved  no  measure  towards  England,  or 
the  religion  or  morals  of  the  English  people. 
Their  harangues  had  become,  at  every  new  meet- 
ing, more  and  more  intemperate,  and  they  had 
long  been  threatening  and  bullying  the  English 
and  Scotch  portions  of  the  Union.  Ever  since 
Mr.  Pitt's  second  administration,  the  Catholic 
question  had  been  left  in  the  cabinet  an  open 
one.  Mr.  Canning  was  as  eager  as  ever  to 
go  the  full  length  of  emancijjation:  some  of  his 
colleagues,  and  foremost  of  all  Lord-cliancellor 
Eldon  and  Viscount  Sidmouth,  were  strongly 
ojiposed  to  the  measure,  or  to  any  further  con- 
cessions. But  Mr.  Canning  had  now  his  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  highest  office  in  the  government. 
The  health  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  premier,  had 
Jong  been  declining.  He  had  been  seized  witli 
jjaralysis  in  the  month  of  February;  he  jiartially 
recovered,  but  had  a  relapse  which  left  him  in  a 
lio]jeless  state.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Can- 
ning attended  the  king,ouhis  majesty's  summons, 
to  consider  how  the  cabinet  was  to  be  continued. 
The  king  required  that  some  one  holding  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  Catholic 
question  should  be  called  to  supply  his  place 
Mr.  Canning  declared  that  if  an  o])inion  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  Catliolics  was  to  be  a  disquali- 
fication for  the  office  of  prime  minister,  he  would 
not  be  the  individual  in  whose  person  that  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  should  be  established,  and 
advised  the  king  to  form  an  anti-Catholic  admin- 
istration. His  majesty,  who  knew  the  import- 
ance of  retaining  Mr.  Canning,  dissented,  and 
nothing  was  settled  at  that  meeting.  Tiie  anti- 
Catholics  thought  they  could  count  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel;  and  they  were 
desirous  that  a  new  cabinet  should  be  formed, 
with  Peel  and  Wellington  at  the  head  of  it.  But 
Mr.  Canning's  popularity  was  at  its  very  spring- 
tide; difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  any  other 
arrangement;  and  on  the  10th  of  Ajiril,  the  king 
commissioned  Mr.  Canning  to  propose  a  i)lan  of 
his  own  for  the  re-coustruction  of  the  ministry. 
To  foi'm  an  ejitirely  pro-Catholic  or  pro-emanci- 
pation cabinet  w\is  still  impracticable;  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  for  I\Ir.  Canning  in  construct- 
ing any  cabinet  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord  West- 
moreland, Lord-chancellor  Eldon,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  i)referred  resigning.  It  was  expected 
that  these  resignations  would  alarm  the  king  and 
induce  him  to  part  with  Mr.  Canning;  but  his 
majesty  confirmed  the  appointment  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  commons  as  premier;  and  the  an- 
nouncement wa.s  vociferously  cheei-ed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
circumstance  clouded  the  joy  of  the  new  premier's 
ardent  friends:   his  health  had  been  seriously 


affected;  in  December  and  January  he  had  suf- 
fei-ed  a  severe  illness;  and  now  the  increase  of 
toil,  anxiety,  and  the  perpetual  excitement  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  boded  ill  for  his  recovery. 

Lord  Melville  joined  his  resignation  to  those 
who  had  followed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Peel.  There  therefore  remained  of  the  Liver- 
pool cabinet  only  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Messrs. 
Huskisson,  Robinson,  and  Wynne.  The  morning 
after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melville,  who  had 
been  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Mr.  Can- 
ning brought  about  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Clai'ence  as  lord  high-admiral — a  dignity  which 
had  long  lain  dormant— and  as  lord  high-admiral 
the  duke  became  head  of  the  navy  and  supreme 
over  the  lords  of  the  admiralt}'.  His  acceptance 
of  office  under  Mr.  Canning  is  thought  to  have 
had  no  small  weight  among  official  men.  Lord 
Bexley  immediately  retracted  his  resignation, 
and  Sir  John  Copley,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  had  diffiired  with  Mr.  Canning,  now  con- 
descended to  become  loi-d  high-chancellor,  with 
a  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lyndhurst.  Lord 
Anglesey  was  apj)ointed  master-general  of  the 
oi'dnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as  successor 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne 
took  the  home  department.  To  supply  the  re- 
maining places  in  tlie  cabinet,  Mr.  Canning  opened 
a  negotiation  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  other  Whigs.  No  official  arrangements 
ensued;  but  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  Whigs,  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  ami 
rao.st  of  the  Radicals  that  followed  that  l)aronet, 
volunteered  their  unofficial  sujiport  of  the  new 
government.  Ujion  Mr.  Canning's  appointment 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Pi-os- 
perity  Robinson  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  accomplished  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward  succeeded  ^Ir.  Canning  in 
the  foreign  office. 

The  House  of  Commons,  whicli  had  adjourned 
on  the  12th  of  April  for  the  Easter  holidays,  re- 
assembled on  the  1st  of  May.  Mr.  Canning  de- 
tailed the  circumstances  which  hail  preceded  his 
appointment  as  heail  of  the  government.  "  If," 
said  lie,  "  I  had  submitted  in  my  jierson  to  the 
principle  of  exclusion  as  a  friend  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  I  should  have  dishonoured  myself.  Such 
a  submission  would  have  been  a  badge  of  helo- 
tism,  and  the  indelible  disgrace  of  my  political 
life."  In  the  upper  house  explanations  were 
given  by  most  of  the  ministers  who  had  resigned. 
In  both  houses  it  was  evident  that  the  opj)osition 
to  Mr.  Canning  would  be  vehement.  A  portion 
of  the  Whigs  joined  the  Tories  in  denouncing 
the  new  cabinet,  and  thereby  increased  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  premier's  position,  but  some  of  the 
Whigs  took  office  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
premier  wiis  firmly  seated.     Before  the  close  of 
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(lie  session,  T.ord  Lansclowne  Lecame  secretary 
for  the  home  department ;  Lord  Carlisle  accepted 
the  privy  seal,  and  Mr.  Tierney  became  master 
of  the  mint.  But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Peel  put 
himself  in  a  hostile  attitude,  and  complaints 
■were  made  to  ring  thi'ougli  the  country  of  Mr. 
Canning's  abandonment  of  his  old  party  connec- 
tions, of  his  latitudinarianism  in  religious  ques- 
tions, and  of  his  too  great  boldness  in  political 
ones.  The  corn  bill,  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  late  Loi'd  Liverpool,  was  so  cut  and  hacked 
in  the  upjjer  house,  that  Lord  Goderich  was 
induced  to  abandon  it.  To  provide  against  a 
scarcity  during  the  I'ecess  of  parliament,  a  tem- 
jjorary  bill,  jjermitting  the  release  of  foreign  corn 
from  bond,  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
was  passed  expeditiously  through  both  houses. 

A  fixed  design  to  overturn  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  now  very  apparent,  and  the  strife 
of  party  was  waged  with  very  little  moderation 
or  delicacy.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
not  respected  as  it  ever  ought  to  have  been. 
The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well 
as  in  the  lords,  assumed  a  most  formidable  and 
irritating  character;  but  though  the  premier  was 
suffering  under  extreme  anxiety  of  mind  and 
sickness  of  body,  his  rhetorical  powers  and  his 
sparkling  wit  never  for  one  moment  failed  him. 
The  impatient  Whig  reformers  joined  the  Tories 
in  attacking  him.  It  was  in  these  debates  that 
Mr.  Canning  repeated  his  determination  to  oppose 
])arliamentary  reform,  and  declared  himself  hos- 
tile to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts. 
On  the  test  act,  however,  he  had  never  before  fully 
delivered  an  opinion  to  the  house;  and  his  0]")po- 
sition  to  its  repeal,  or  the  agitating  that  question 
then,  may  have  arisen  out  of  a  natui-al  fear  of 
complicating  and  prejudicing  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. All  the  more  moderate  Whigs  were  dis- 
posed to  put  off  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
question  of  a  sweeping  reform;  but  the  subject 
was,  to  some  extent,  foi-ced  upon  parliament. 
The  reports  of  the  election  committees  had  dis- 
closed more  than  one  scene  of  gross  bribery  and 
corruption.  These  scenes  had  been  enacted 
chiefly  at  Colchester,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
Preston,  and  East  Retford.  Several  motions 
were  made  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  "  the 
more  effectual  preventing  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion" in  the  borough  of  Penryn.  Lord  John 
Eussell  thought  that  the  house  ought  to  follow 
the  example  which  had  been  set  in  the  case  of 
Granipound,  and  disfranchise  the  borough  alto- 
gether, with  the  ultimate  view  of  transferring  its 
rights  to  some  of  the  great,  joopulous,  and  unre- 
]5i'esented  towns  ;  and  his  lordshiji  moved  as  an 
amendment  that "  therefore  the  borough  of  Pen- 
ryn shall  be  excluded  hereafter  from  returning 
burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament."     The  original 


motion  was  supported  by  the  ministry;  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wynne  sjseaking  in  defence  of  it.  On  a  division 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  124  against  6!». 
No  resolution  was  taken  concerning  the  place  to 
which  the  rights  should  be  transferred;  but  the 
populous  and  rich  Manchester  seemed  to  unite 
the  suffrages  of  most  of  the  members  who  ad- 
verted to  the  transfei-.  Similar  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  regard  to  East  Retford  ;  but  the  ses- 
sion closed  before  any  eff'ective  proceedings  wei'e 
taken  for  the  disfranchisement  of  either  of  these 
boroughs.  The  aim  of  the  moderate  Whigs  now 
was  to  I'eform  parliament  gradually;  to  punish 
known  instances  of  corruption;  to  transfer  the 
rights  of  small  rotten  boroughs  to  the  great  un- 
represented cities;  and  gradually  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  until  it  comprehended  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  population.  They  had  at 
this  moment  no  design  of  introducing  into  the 
constitution  those  extensive  changes  which  were 
forced  from  ]>arliament  by  the  pressure  from 
without  in  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  obtained  the  ajipointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  taking 
the  poll  at  county  elections;  and  Colonel  Davies 
obtained  a  similar  one  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
of  taking  the  poll  at  elections  for  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  principal  object  of  Lord  Althorp 
was  to  get  rid,  if  jjossible,  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  a  county  election.  He  stated  that  the 
last  election  for  Yorkshire,  though  it  had  never 
come  to  a  poll,  had  cost  at  least  ^120,000.  If  a 
l^oU  had  lasted  fifteen  days  it  must  have  cost  the 
contending  parties  half  a  million  of  mone3^  On 
that  occasion,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  for 
whom  the  greatest  show  of  hands  appeared,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  standing  a 
poll,  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  expense 
which  must  have  awaited  him.  Lord  Althorp) 
likewise  brought  in,  and  carried  through,  a  bill 
for  the  l)etter  j^revention  of  corrupt  j^ractices  at 
elections,  &c.  The  object  of  it  was  to  prevent 
substantial  bribery  from  being  perpetrated  under 
the  mask  of  merely  giving  employment,  and  there- 
fore to  deprive  all  persons  of  the  right  to  vote 
who  should  be  employed  by  a  candidate  in  the. 
election.  It  was  notorious  that  at  elections  dif- 
ferent nominal  offices  were  created,  to  be  filled 
by  voters  who  were  classed  as  plumpers,  and 
who  received  double  the  pay  of  split  votes.  It 
was  not  meant  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  apjjly  to  any  real  and  fair  agent  of  a  can- 
didate, but  to  that  spurious  collection  which  went 
under  the  names  of  runners,  flagmen,  &c,,  and 
musicians  who  had  never  played  u]ion  an  instru- 
ment in  their  lives  till  they  were  enrolled  at  an 
election.  This  was  just  another  mode  of  paying 
them  for  their  votes,  and  therefoi-e  it  was  right 
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tliat,  ia  that  election  at  least,  they  should  have 
no  voice.  Ou  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Spring  Eice 
it  was  furtlier  determined,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  purity  and  diminishing  the  expense 
of  elections,  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of  ribbons 
and  cockades.  This  last  suggestion  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  merriment.  The  anti-reformers  contended 
that  the  prohibition  of  music,  and  ribbons,  and 
cockades  was  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  was  not 
desirable  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  au  election ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  this 
measure  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  would  be  utterly  in- 
efficient. It  was  downright  folly  to  suppose  that 
a  short  weak  bill  like  this  would  make  an  Eng- 
lish election  as  demure  and  orderly  as  a  Metho- 
dist love-feast.  Everywhere  the  electors  voted 
for  a  particular  colour;  and,  "in  point  of  fact," 
said  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  was  unusually  facetious, 
"without  flags  and  ribbons  the  electors  will  not 
know  whose  heads  they  are  breaking,  and  may 
knock  down  their  friends  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  they  are  knocking  down  their  foes." 
Now,  as  the  bill  confessedly  was  not  to  put  an 
end  to  the  breaking  of  heads,  there  was  no  use  in 
misleading  people  to  break  the  wrong  heads. 
The  bill,  however,  p;issed  into  a  law :  by  its  pro- 
visions any  person  wlio,  within  six  montlis  before 
an  election,  or  during  an  election,  or  within  four- 
teen days  after  it,  shall  have  been  employed  in 
the  election  as  counsel,  agent,  attorney,  poll-clerk, 
llagman,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  and  shall  have 
received,  in  consideration  of  such  employment, 
any  fee,  place,  or  office,  or  any  ])romise  or  security 
for  a  fee,  place,  or  office,  shall  be  incapable  of 
voting  at  such  election.  A  penalty  of  £lO  for 
each  offence  is  inflicted  upon  every  canditlate  who 
after  the  test  of  the  writ,  or  if  parliament  be 
.sitting,  after  the  seat  has  become  vacant,  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  give  to  any  voter  or  inha- 
bitant "any  cockade,  ribbon,  or  other  mark  of  dis- 
tinction." 

During  this  session  several  attempts  were  un- 
successfully made  to  modify  the  invidious  and 
oppressive  game  laws.  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who, 
before  his  elevation  to  tlie  peerage,  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  had  carried  through 
the  commons  a  bill  which  failed  in  the  peei-s.  He 
now  reproduced  it  in  that  n\^^el•  house.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  went,  tirst  of  all,  to  remove 
the  absurd  and  contradictory  (]ualitications  of  the 
old  law,  and  to  substitute  in  their  jilace  the  qua- 
lification of  property;  every  proprietor  being  per- 
mitted to  kill  game  on  his  own  lands,  whether  his 
estate  were  large  or  small.  His  lordship  next 
l>ropo3ed  to  legalize  the  sale  of  game,  as  one  gi-eat 
means  of  diminishing  the  temptations  to  poach, 
and  as  being  in  itself  a  just  and  reasonable  thing. 
Another  object  of  the  bill  was  to  mitigate  the 
Beverity  of  the  punishments  provided  by  the  ex- 


isting game  laws  for  certain  offences— a  severity 
which  did  not  carry  the  feelings  of  the  country 
along  with  it,  and  led  jurors  to  refuse  to  convict. 
The  bill  was  allowed  to  be  read  a  second  time  ; 
but,  on  the  motion  that  it  should  be  read  a  thinl 
time,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  Lord  Harrowby  said 
that,  during  the  last  three  years,  about  4500  per- 
sons had  been  imprisoned  under  the  game  laws, 
while  the  number  in  1810,  1811,  and  1812  had 
been  only  about  460.  Lord  Wharncliff'e's  bill 
being  lost,  the  !Marquis  of  Salisbury  introduced 
another,  merely  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  noble  marquis 
proposed  to  empower  all  persons  qualified  by  law 
to  kill  game,  to  take  out  licenses  authorizing 
them  to  sell  game  to  licensed  dealers.  The  mea- 
sure was  to  be  temporary,  and  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  This  bill,  too,  was  allowed 
to  pass  through  a  second  reading,  and  was  lost 
on  the  motion  for  the  third.  There  was  raised 
this  sentimental  objection — the  bill  would  deprive 
the  sportsman  of  his  highest  gratification,  which 
was  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  his  friends  with 
presents  of  game !  Nobody  would  care  for  a 
present  which  everybody  could  give!  Onegi'cat 
alteration,  however,  was  efifected  by  a  bill  intro- 
duced bj'  Lord  Suffielil,  and  eventually  carried, 
for  abolishing  the  barbarous  practice  of  setting 
spring-guns  and  other  engines  of  destruction  for 
tlie  preservation  of  game. 

Out  of  office,  as  in  office,  Mr.  Peel  proceeded 
with  his  valuable  improvements  on  the  criminal 
law.  Five  acts  were  passed  which  consolidated 
into  one  body  the  wliole  of  the  law  regarding 
off"ences  against  jiroperty,  and  cleared  off  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  ancient  rubbish  and  bewilder- 
ing phraseology.  Not  the  least  of  this  fresh  in- 
stalment of  reform  in  our  penal  code  was,  that 
the  numljer  of  capit:d  offt^nces  was  materially 
diminished,  and  convictions  for  lesser  off'euces 
obtained  by  a  summary  mode  of  procedure,  by 
which  the  long  delay  and  imprisonment  that 
usually  preceded  conviction  by  a  grand  jury 
were  dispensed  with. 

As  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  Mr.  Canning's 
task  was  easy  and  ]ilea.sant.  There  was  a  sin-plus 
of  income  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  the 
supply  demanded  for  this  year  did  indeed  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  £800,000.  This  difference 
had  been  caused  by  the  army  extraonlinaries, 
and  by  a  vote  of  credit  rendered  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  affiiii"s  of  Portugal ;  but  Mr.  Can- 
ning said  he  intended  to  bring  down  the  expen- 
diture to  the  lowest  possible  scale  consistent 
with  the  public  service.  It  was  the  determina- 
tion of  government  to  ajiply  their  most  strenuous 
and  best  efforts  to  the  matter,  and  to  call  the 
house  into  counsel  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Cauniug  spoke  iu  parliament  for  the  last 
time  ou  the  29th  of  June.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  commission  on  the  2d  of  July.  Ou 
the  6th  a  treaty  combining  England,  France,  and 
Kussia  for  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Gi-eece, 
and  for  the  stopping  of  a  horrible  species  of  war- 
fare, was  signed  at  London.  This  was  the  last 
of  Mr.  Canning's  public  acts.  One  of  the  first 
poems  he  wrote  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  was 
a  lament  on  "The  Slavery  of  Greece."  His 
classical  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the 
last  edifices  of  antiquity  levelled  with  the  soil, 
and  the  last  of  tlie  Greeks  exterminated,  or  car- 
}'ied  in  captivity  into  Egypt.  Like  other  gene- 
rous-hearted statesmen,  and  like  all  the  sympa- 
thizers in  the  Greek  cause,  he  entertained  fond 
hopes  of  improvement  and  regeneration,  which, 
alas !  the  Greek  people  have  not  yet  verified.  In 
signing  the  treaty,  and  in  feeling  that  he  was 
chief  in  a  deed  which  might  restore  Greece,  if 
not  to  her  ancient  supremacy,  to  a  respectable 
place  among  nations,  he  felt  a  joy  which  relieved 
the  languor  of  disease.  He  went  down  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  pleasant  seat  at  Chiswick, 
to  seek  tranquillity  after  his  many  toils.  The 
disease  proceeded  with  a  violence  and  rapidity 
wliich  set  the  medical  art  at  defiance ;  and  Mr, 
Canning  expired  at  Chiswick,  in  the  very  house 
in  which  Mr.  Fox  had  breathed  his  last,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  August.  He  was  only  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  been 
])rime  minister  for  only  four  months.  Thus  pre- 
maturely was  removed  the  most  accomplished  and 
liberal-hearted  statesman  and  the  most  perfect 
orator  of  his  time. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  left  the  ministiy 
not  only  without  a  head,  but  also  without  a 
heart.  For  the  present,  however,  very  few 
changes  took  place,  and  their  effect  was  to  bring 
back  into  office  a  portion  of  Mr.  Canning's  for- 
mer friends.  Lord  Goderich  became  premier, 
and  Ml'.  Huskisson  succeeded  him  as  colonial 
secretary.  The  only  difficulty  that  was  encoun- 
tered lay  in  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  office  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne; 
and  was  at  last  given  to  Mr.  Herries,  who  had 
been  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Lord 
Liverpool's  administration,  and  who  had  resigned 
on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning.  Lord 
Harrow  by  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
council.  His  j)lace  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  succeeded  his 
grace  as  lord  privy-seal.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
although  both  his  health  and  intellect  were  al- 
i-eady  beginning  to  fail,  remained  as  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs :  Mr.  Huskisson  united  the 
war  secretaryship  to  the  colonial  department; 
Lord   Lyndhurst   was   chancellor,  Lord    Bexley 


chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  &c.'  This 
Goderich  ministry  was  the  third  which  the  coun- 
try had  seen  in  the  course  of  seven  months.  In- 
firm and  tottering  from  its  commencement,  it  yet 
lingered  out  a  precarious  existence  of  some  five 
months  and  a  half.  Its  infirmities  were  the  sub- 
ject of  more  melancholy  jokes  than  had  been  per- 
petrated for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Canning's  triple  alliance  for  the  liberation 
of  Greece,  was  attended  by  consequences  he  could 
have  scarcely  foreseen,  which  sorely  crippled  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  consequently  forwarded 
the  ambitious  views  of  Russia — views  to  which 
Mr.  Canning  had  ever  and  most  decidedly  been 
opposed.  In  the  autmnn  of  1827,  the  allied  squad- 
rons of  England,  France,  and  Russia  constituted 
an  imposing  force  iu  the  Archipelago,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  of  London.  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  whose  armies  had  suffei-ed  a  terrible 
series  of  checks  and  defeats  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1821,  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians;  and  an  army  of 
Egyptians,  Arabs,  Nubians,  mercenaries,  and  ad- 
venturers from  nearly  all  the  southei'U  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  were  now  ravaging  the  classical 
land,  burning  down  the  olive-groves  of  Attica, 
desolating  the  fair  fields  of  Messina,  and  carry- 
ing fire  and  sword  wherever  they  went.  This 
army  was  commanded  by  Ibi-ahim  Pacha,  a  son  by 
adoption  of  the  astute  Mehemed  AH,  and  a  man 
of  uncivilized  intellect  and  ferocious  heart.  Of 
civilization  he  had  only  learned  the  modern  mili- 
tary art — the  art  of  killing  with  the  greatest 
eff"ect.  The  undisciplined  Greeks  could  not  stand 
against  the  trained  troops  of  the  pacha;  nor 
could  the  Greek  flotillas,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  liglit-built  trading  polacca  brigs,  risk  a 
contest  with  the  ships  of  the  line  of  the  sultan 
and  Pacha  of  Egypt.  The  seas,  from  the  moutli 
of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
were,  and  had  for  thi'ee  years  been,  swai-ming 
with  Greek  pirates,  some  being  men  who  had 
escaped  from  starvation  or  from  massacre  on 
shore,  but  still  more  being  desperadoes  and  inve- 
terate plunderers,  who  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  profession  from  an  innate  love  of  it,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  easy  booty  which  might  be  picked 
up.  These  marauders  respected  no  flag  whatever ; 
they  fell  upon  the  mercantile  ships  of  England, 
that  had  been  their  best  and  kindest  friend  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  readily  as  they  fell  upon  the 
trading  ships  of  Austria,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  neutrality  agreed  to  at  the  congress  of  Verona, 
had  been  perse veringly  and  maliciously  hostile 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  Thus, 
neither  by  land  nor  by  water  was  this  state  of 
things  to  V>e  tolerated.    It  was  thought,  however. 


■  The  DnUe  of  Wellingtoii  now  reassumed  the  conimaiul  iu- 
chief  of  the  avm7. 
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that  the  double  evil  might  have  been  checked 
without  auy  illicit  and  extreme  act  on  the  part 
of  the  allies.  On  his  side,  the  sultan  was  blame- 
able  for  an  unreasonable  obstinacy.  In  vain  Mr. 
Stratford  Canning  urged  upon  the  divan  the  ex- 
])ediency  and  absolute  necessity  of  conceding  in- 
dependence to  the  Greeks,  and  of  becoming  a 
j)arty  to  the  pacifying  treaty;  in  vain  the  French 
ambassador  seconded  the  British;  and  in  vain 
the  allied  admirals  invited  the  Egyptian-Turkish 
commanders  to  cease  hostilities  and  enter  into 
the  proposed  arrangements.  While  our  officers 
were  treating  with  the  officers  of  the  sultan  and 
the  pacha,  the  Morea  was  in  a  blaze.  The  Greeks 
were  but  too  happy  to  accept  the  armistice  under 
the  treaty.  Ibrahim  refused  it,  and  went  on 
burning  and  slaying  as  before.  The  allied  ad- 
mirals now  declared  to  him  that  they  had  re- 
ceived positive  instructions  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood  ;  that  they  would  i-educe  by  force  either 
of  the  two  belligerent  parties  that  should  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  armistice;  that  the  Greeks  had 
already  accepted  that  ai-mistice;  and  tliat,  if  he 
resolved  to  continue  hostilities,  he  would  peril 
his  fleet  and  the  most  essential  interests  of  his 


sovereign.  At  last  Ibrahim  Pacha  gave  way  so 
far  as  to  promise  that  he  would  stop  the  work  of 
devastation  on  shoi'e,  and  not  quit  the  Bay  of 
Navarino  upon  any  new  enterpri.se  against  any 
])art  of  Greece,  without  further  instructions 
from  Constantinople. 

Trusting  to  this  engagement,  the  allied  squad- 
rons sailed  away,  leaving  an  English  and  a  French 


frigate  to  watch  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and 
the  motions  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  They 
were  scarcely  gone  ere  Ibrahim  put  to  sea,  wdth 
the  view  of  sailing  to  Patras.  On  the  2d  of 
October,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  being 
then  at  Zante,  was  informed  of  this  breach  of 
faith,  and  of  the  continuance  of  atrocities  on 
shore.  With  his  own  ship  of  the  line,  one  fri- 
gate, and  two  brigs,  the  only  force  he  had  then 
in  hand,  Sir  Edward  sailed  to  meet  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  fleet,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  might 
have  quitted  Navarino.  He  soon  discovered 
nine  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  nineteen  trausjDorts 
sailing  round  the  Morea  and  hugging  the  coast. 
He  cleared  his  ships  for  action,  and  told  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  that  they  must  forthwith 
return  to  Navarino.  They  returned  at  his  bid- 
ding, but  the  excesses  on  shore  were  continued : 
women  and  children  were  put  to  the  sword,  every 
habitation  that  would  burn  wa.s  burned ;  the 
olive-trees,  the  vines,  the  mulberry-trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  in  order  to  complete  the  de- 
vastation of  the  country.  The  three  admirals — 
Codrington  for  England,  de  Rigny  foi*  France, 
and  Hayden  for  Russia — consulted  how  they 
were  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of 
London  in  enforcing  a  dc  facto  armistice.  They 
concluded  that  they  had  only  one  of  three  courses 
to  adopt. — 1.  To  continue  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  winter  a  blockade,  difficult,  expensive,  and 
perhaps  useless,  since  a  storm  might  disjiei-se  the 
squadrons,  and  afford  to  Il»rahim  Pacha  the 
facility  of  conveying  iiis  destroying  army  to  dif- 
ferent ))art3  of  tlie  Morea  and  the  islands  wliicli 
had  hitherto  escajied  the  horrors  of  war.  2.  To 
unite  the  allied  squadrons  in  Navarino  itself,  and 
to  secure  by  this  permanent  presence  the  inac- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  fleets;  but  this  mode  alone,  it 
was  reasoned,  would  lead  to  no  termination  of 
hostilities  if  the  Porte  should  pei"sist  in  its  sys- 
tem. 3.  To  proceed  to  take  a  jiosition  with  the 
squadrons  in  Navarino  Bay,  and  then  renew  to 
Ibrahim  propositions  which,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  London,  were  evidently  to 
the  atl vantage  of  the  Porte  itself.  This  la.st  or 
third  alternative  was  the  one  which  the  allied 
admirals  agi'eed  to  adopt,  in,the  hope,  they  said, 
"that  it  might  produce  a  determination  lead- 
ing to  the  desired  object  without  the  efl'usion 
of  blood,  and  without  hostilities,  but  sinq)ly  by 
the  imposing  presence  of  the  squadrons."  It 
•was  unfortunate  that  tlie.^e  admirals  had  not 
learned  enough  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  obsti- 
nacy to  know  that  this  imposing  display  of  force 
■would  produce  no  eflect,  unless  it  were  .seconded 
by  broadsides;  and  in  determining  to  enter  the 
harbour  they  must  also  have  determined  to  fire 
on  Ilirahim's  ships,  in  the  event  of  his  sa3'iiig 
"  No"  to  their  demands.     Their  first  movement 
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towai'ds  the  harl)oui'  of  Navarino  was  a  hostile 
movement.  The  Russians  could  not  repress,  and 
they  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal,  their  exulta- 
tion.    They  pi'ofessed  an  ardent  zeal  for  human- 


ity, an  unquenchable  desire  to  rescue  their  co- 
religionists the  Greeks ;  but  the  real  visions 
before  their  eyes  were,  the  supremacy  of  their 
fiajr  on  the  Black  Sea  so  soon  as  the  naval  force 
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crowded  in  Navarino  should  be  annihilated,  their 
own  way  clear  to  the  Balkan  Mountains  and  to 
Adrianople,  and  finally  the  standard  of  the  vic- 
torious czar  floating  over  the  Seven  Towers  or 
the  palace  of  the  sultan  and  the  mosque  of  Santa 
Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  combined  squadrons  passed  the 
Turkish  batteries,  to  take  up  their  anchorage  in 
the  bay.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  at  them  either  by 
the  batteries  or  by  the  ships  ;  and  without  inter- 
ruption or  remonstrance  they  were  allowed  to 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  close  to  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleet,  which  was  moored  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent.  The  force  of  the  allies  amounted  to 
twenty-six  ships  of  all  i*ates,  carrying  1324  guns; 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians  had  seventy-nine  ships, 
armed  with  2240  guns,  and  there  were  some 
heavy  batteries  on  shore;  but  as  the  Mussulmans 
had  only  three  ships  of  the  Hue,  and  their  oppo- 
nents had  ten  sail  of  the  line,  iind  as  all  their  ships 
were  crowded  with  men  who  had  not  the  slender- 
est pretensions  to  pass  as  seamen,  the  allies  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  fought  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  still  survives  a  rational  doubt  as  to  the 
Avay  in  which  this  terrible  battle  really  began. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  had  indeed  given  orders 
that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  nnless  the  Turks 
and  Egyptians  began  first;  and  the  Mussulmans, 
on  their  side,  although  evidentl}^  making  prepara- 
tions, did  not  fii'e  so  much  as  a  musket.  In  tliis 
manner  the  hostile  fleets  stood  at  gaze,  and  in 
awful  silence  within  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  each 
unwilling  to  begin  the  combat,  but  ready  to  accept 


the  slightest  signal  to  action  from  the  other — a 
single  spark  would  be  enough  for  the  volcanic 
explosion  and  the  death  of  thousands.  And 
mere  accident,  if  not  design,  was  certain  in  such 
a  case  to  kindle  the  blaze.  In  this  state,  a  boat 
was  sent  from  the  Dartmouth  British  frigate, 
to  request  the  removal  of  six  Turco-Egyptian 
fire-ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  but 
this  advance  being  mistaken  by  the  enemy 
for  a  hostile  signal,  and  a  purpose  of  boarding 
the  nearest  vessel,  was  encountered  by  a  volley 
of  small  ai'ms,  by  which  Lieutenant  Mtzroy  of 
the  Dartmouth  was  killed,  and  several  of  the 
boat's  crew.  Almost  simultaneously,  two  shots 
were  fired  into  the  Syrene,  by  which  the  cable  of 
that  ship's  anchor  was  cut  in  the  act  of  being  let 
go.  These  aggressive  signals  were  enough,  and 
the  volleys  of  small  arms  with  which  the  battle 
commenced  were  quickly  succeeded  by  a  general 
cannonade.  So  little  had  the  British  ships  ex- 
pected this  beginning,  and  so  punctually  had 
Codrington's  pacific  orders  been  obeyed,  that  the 
band  of  music  on  board  his  ship,  the  Asia,  were 
employed  upon  the  deck  in  their  wonted  practice 
when  their  notes  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  crash  of  the  artillery. 

The  imprisoned  storm  had  now  broke  loose, 
and  this  naval  action,  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
peace  at  sea,  equalled  the  fury  of  all  our  former 
naval  encounters.  The  Mussulmans  stood  boldly 
to  their  guns  ;  and  amidst  the  bewildering  blaze 
and  crash  of  broadsides,  the  ships  paired  off  in 
single  combats,  where  tlie  skill  of  the  Euro])ean 
sailors  was  more  than   a  match  for  the  inexperi- 
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enced  hai-dihood  of  their  antagonists.     One  Tur- 
kish ship  after  another  was  silenced  or  shattei'ed; 
but  when  their  crews  could  no  longer  defend 
theiu,  they  set  them  on  fire,  and  made  out  in  boats 
for  the  shore;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  bay 
was  soon  an  illumination  of  blazing  hulks,  that 
shook  the  neighbouring  ramparts  with  their  ex- 
filosions,   and   compelled    the    victors   to   stand 
aloof.     At  one   moment  the  leading  ship,  the 
Asia,  amidst  a  terrible  encounter,  disappeared  in 
the  smoke,  and  was  thought  to   have  perished, 
and  her  poop  was  cleared  of  every  person  upon 
it  but  the  adraii'al  himself,  whose   clothes  were 
torn  with  the  shot;  but  when  the  flag  u])on  her 
topmast   re-appeared  over  the    storm    of    close 
battle,  the  whole  allied  fleet  cheered  the  signal  as 
the  promise  of  victoi-y.     Already,  too,  the  French 
and  British  ships,  while  fighting  side  by  side, 
and  in  the  cause  of  a  common  liumanity,  showed 
that   generous   friendship    towards    eacli    other 
which  only  the  biave  can  feel,  and  which  so  often 
converts  them  from  enemies  into  firm  friends. 
On  one  occasion,  at   three  o'clock,  the  Briti-sli 
ship    Talbot   was   engaged  with   several  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered, 
when   Captain   Hugon,   of  the    Frenoli   frigate 
L'Armide,  dashed  forward  to  the  rescue.      He 
dexterously  winded  his  vessel  through  the  inner 
Turkish  line,  without  interrupting  the  fire  of  the 
Eugli.sh  ship,  and  poured  such  a  heavy  broadside 
into  the  enemy  with  which  she  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged, as  compelled  it  to  strike.     He  then  took 
possession;  but  instead  of  arrogating  tliis  success 
to  his  own  countrymen,  lie  hoisted  the  Englisji 
flag  upon  the  prize  along  with  his  own,  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  only  completed  what  the  Talhot 
had  begun.     Why   should   the  banners  of  two 
such  nations  wave  in  mutual  and  deadly  opposi- 
tion?    For  four  liours  the  battle  continued  with 
luiabated  fury.     It  ended  in  the  loss  to  the  sul- 
tan and  Pacha  of  Egypt  of  three  ships  of  the 
line,  four  or  five  frigates,  and  between  foi-ty  and 
fifty  smaller  vessels  of  war,  there  being  included 
in  the  last  number  many  beautiful  and  large  cor- 
vettes, equal  in  size  to  our  old   frigates.      The 
rest  of  the  fleet  surrendered,  and  a  convention 
followed,  by  which   Ibrahim  Pacha   evacuated 
the  Morea,  and  the  Greek  prisoners  whom  he 
liad  sent  over  to  Egypt  as  slaves  were  restored  to 
their  desolated  country.     The  loss  of  the  allies 
had  been  considerable.     The  English  of  course 
came   in  for  the  greatest  share  of   it ;   we  had 
seventy-nine    men    killed    and    197    wounded 
Among  the  killed  was  the  veteran  Captain  Ba- 
thurst,  who  commanded  the  Genoa,  one  of  our 
line-of-battle   ships.     The   Ku.'^sians   had  fifty- 
seven    killed    and   thirty-seven  wounded.      The 
French  counted  forty-three  dead  and  117  wounded. 
In  all  G2G  Christians  were  put  hors  de  combat  in 


tliis  stern  conflict  with  the  Moslem.  The  French 
showed  great  ardour  and  emulation;  but  their 
firing  wa.s  not  good.  The  firing  of  the  Russians 
was  decidedly  bad.  Many  of  the  poor  Turks 
who  escaped  alive  out  of  the  battle  and  confla- 
gration, afterwards  boasted  that  if  there  had 
been  none  but  Fi-ench  and  Russians  the}"  would 
have  beaten  them.  By  the  battle  of  Navarino 
Greece  was  virtually  dissevered  from  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  a  seal  put  to  the  Greek  inde- 
pendence. 

The  news  of  the  disaster,  terrilile  as  it  was, 
did  not  dismay  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or  even  ruflSe 
his  temper.  The  ambassadoi's  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  who  were  at  Constantinople  when 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  who,  in  other  times, 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  janizaries 
and  the  pojiulace,  were  allowed  to  depart  in 
safety,  and  without  one  insulting  word  being 
ofl'ered  to  them.  Such  of  their  countrymen  as 
chose  to  remain  were  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Turkish  law,  and  had,  in  no  single  instance, 
cause  to  complain  of  the  inefliciency  of  that  pro- 
tection. But  none  were  so  thunder-struck  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  irregular  fight  as  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Goderich.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  membei-s  of  that  cabinet  knew  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  At  first  they  eulogized,  and, 
to  some  extent,  rewarded  the  officers  who  had 
fought  at  Navarino— thus  virtually  pronouncing 
their  ajjprobation  of  the  affair.  But  then,  dis- 
concerted by  the  rumours  and  complaints  that 
were  afloat,  they  despatched  Admiral  Sir  John 
(iore  to  tlie  Archipelago,  for  the  j>urpose  of  col- 
lecting information,  and  reporting  thereon.  This 
seemed,  indeed,  weak  and  inconsistent;  but  before 
the  question  could  be  debated  in  parliament,  the 
disjointed  administration  fell  to  pieces. 

Lord  Goderich  resigned  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1828,  and  to  give  time  for  the  formation  of 
a  ministry,  the  sitting  of  jiarliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  29th.  The  king  .sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  commissioned  him  to  form  an 
administration,  of  which  he  .should  himself  be  the 
head.  The  great  captain  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  this  unexpected  and  unwelcome  choice,  and 
on  former  occasions  liad  declared  liis  utter  in- 
competence for  such  an  office  as  that  of  jiremier; 
but  the  emergency  of  the  case,  as  well  as  his 
habits  of  military  obedience,  prevailed,  and  before 
the  middle  of  January  lie  found  liimself  prime 
minister  of  Great  Brit,iin.  But  to  form  an  ad- 
mini-stration  out  of  such  discordant  parties  was 
no  easy  task,  and  much  treaty  and  concession 
was  necessary  before  this  object  was  effected. 
The  result  was,  that  while  all  the  Whig  members 
of  the  cabinet  went  out  with  Lord  Goderich,  the 
principal  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  remained  in, 
and  the  Tories  returned  who  had  resigned  office 
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on  the  appointment  of  Canning  to  the  premier- 
ship. Tlius  Lord  Lyndhurst  remained  as  chan- 
cellor, and  Mr.  Goulburn  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  by  the  transference  of  Mr.  Her- 
ries,  who  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint;  Earl 
Eathurst  became  president  of  the  council,  in  the 
room  of  the  Duke  of  Portland;  Mr.  Peel  became 
secretary  for  the  home  department,  while  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward  remained  secretary  for  foreign 
atfairs ;  Mr.  Huskisson  retained  his  office  of 
secretary  for  the  colonies;  Lord  Melville  took  the 
presidency  of  the  board  of  control,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  C.  W.   Wynne:  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

became    chancellor    of  

the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  / 
in  the  place  of  Lord  ' 
Bexley ;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  continued  in  office 
as  secretary  at  war,  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence 
iuhis  extraordinary  ap- 
jjointment  of  lord  high- 
admiral;  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  who  had 
been  master- general  of 
ordnance,withoutaseat 
in  the  cabinet,  was  now 
apjiointed  Lord  -  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  With 
all  these  resignations 
and  changes,  the  min- 
istry was  now  almost 
the  same  that  it  had 
been  during  the  pre- 
miership of  Loixl  Liver- 
pool. Much  discontent 
was  of  course  expressed 
by  those  who  had  gone 
out,  against  those  of 
their  party  who  consented  to  retain  office,  and 
the  largest  share  of  this  indignation  fell  upon 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  reproached  with  having 
deserted  his  old  alliance  with  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Canning. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  session  of  parlia- 
]uent  was  opened  by  commission,  and  the  king's 
speech  was  read  by  Lord-chancellor  Lyndhurst. 
The  nation  was  eager  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
new  government  upon  the  great  and  urgent  ques- 
tions of  the  period;  but  there  was  not  a  word 
about  Irish  troubles  or  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  none  about  the  corn  law  ;  instead  of  this,  the 
burden  of  the  speech  was  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Navarino,  which  was  now  characterized  as  an 
"untoward  event"  Never,  perhaps,  was  the 
gentle,  innocent  word  "untoward"  used  in  poli- 
tics with  a  more  bitter  effect :  it  was  used  by  an 
administration  who  were  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
Gi'eece;  and  it  condemned  as  peace-breakers  and 
Vol.  IV. 


blundereis  the  leaders  of  the  three  allied  powers 
who  had  won  the  victory,  and  conquered  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  humanity.     The  phrase  was 
eagerly  arrested  by  the  opposition,  as  well  as  that 
which  spoke  of  Turkey  as  "our  ancient  ally;"  and 
the   battle   of    Navarino  was  characterized   by 
Mr.  Brougham  as  a  "glorious,  brilliant,  decisive, 
and  immortal  achievement."    In  the  same  speech, 
while  expressing  the  objections  of  his  ])arty  to 
the  appointment  of  one  possessed  of  such  military 
power  and  influence  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  the  premiership,  Mr.  Brougham  gave  vent  to 
sentiments  that  have  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  every  party,  and  to 
~N       an  expression  which  has 
now  become  a  house- 
hold word  tlu-oughout 
the  homes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Scorning  the  sup- 
position that  a  military 
dictatorship  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the 
duke's  appointment,  he 
exclaimed,  "I  have  no 
fear  of    slavery  being 
introduced    into     this 
country  by  the  power 
of  the  sword.    It  would 
take     a     stronger,     it 
would  demand  a  more 
l)Owerful      man     than 
even  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, to  effect  such 
an  object.     The  noble 
duke   might  take   the 
army,  he   might  take 
the  navy, he  might  take 
the    mitre,   he    might 
take  the  seal — I  would 
make  the  noble  duke  a  present  of  them  all.     Let 
him  come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand 
against  the  constitution,  and  the  energies  of  the 
people  of  this  country  will  not  only  beat  him,  but 
laugh   at  his   efforts.     There  have  been  periods 
when  the  country  heard  with   dismay  that  'the 
soldier  was  abroad.'     That  is  not  the  case  now. 
Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so   much  abroad,  in  the 
present  age  he  can  do  nothing.     There  is  another 
person  abroad — a  less  important  person,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  an  insignificant  person — whose 
labours    have   tended   to    produce   this  state  of 
things.      The  schoolmaster    is    abroad!- — and    I 
trust  more  to  the  schoolmaster,  armed  with  his 
primer,  for  upholding  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
than  I  fear  the  soldier  with  his  bayonet."     How 
groundless  this  popular  apprehension  was  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  military  power  and  alleged 
ambition,   was   fully   shown,   not   only  by   the 
course  of  his  life  to  the  close,  but  by  the  recent 
365 
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fact,  that  he  had  resigned  his  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  premiersliip.  Except  these  memorable 
sentiments  of  Loi-d  Brougham,  the  debate  on  the 
"untowai'd  event,"  wliicli  was  waged  in  botli 
houses,  jiroduced  nothing  of  importance.  There 
were  motions  for  ex^ilanations  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  motions  for  the  thanks  of  jiarlia- 
ment  to  the  British  officers  engaged  in  it;  but 
the  usual  addresses  to  the  throne  wei-e  carried 
without  a  division. 

In  February  commenced  that  rupture  between 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
which  was  to  lead  in  May  to  a  division  in  the 
cabinet.  The  poi^ularity  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
now  upon  the  wane,  when  it  was  seen  with  what 
different  ministers  he  could  coalesce  and  act,  and 
liow  easily  he  could  join  the  2)re3ent  cabinet,  al- 
though he  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr. 
(. 'aiming.  On  his  late  re-election  at  Liverpool, 
lie  had  publicly  declared  to  his  constituents,  that 
before  accepting  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  had  "obtained  guarantees  from  the 
duke"  that  Mr.  Canning's  policy  would  be  fol- 
lowed out.  It  was  a  rash  declaration,  even 
though  uttered  in  the  heat  of  an  electioneering 
speech,  as  well  as  insulting  language  in  a  holder 
of  office  when  used  about  his  superior  in  the  go- 
vernment. An  explanation  was  now  demanded 
in  parliament,  and  the  duke  repelled  the  state- 
ment with  indignation.  Mr.  Huskisson,  thus 
compelled  to  reply,  gave  a  lame  and  by  no  means 
creditable  explanation,  which  resolved  itself  into 
his  own  belief,  and  the  understanding  of  his  col- 
leagues, that  the  duke  meant  to  pursue  this  line 
of  policy;  and  thus  the  matter  ended  for  the 
])resent. 

On  the  1.5th  of  February,  the  nomination  of  a 
tinance  committee,  which  had  occasioned  the 
misunderstanding  in  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet, 
was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Peel,  and  voted  almost 
unanimously.  In  making  the  motion,  Mr.  Peel 
stated  that  since  1815  a  reduction  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  had  taken  jilace  to  the  amount 
of  X48,608,000,  while  the  actual  sum  of  unre- 
deemed debt  w;is  £777,-476,000.  This  being  the 
total  incumbrance,  he  stated  that  the  income  of 
last  year  was  .£49,581,000,  and  the  expenditure 
.£49,487,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  income  equal 
to  .£94,000.  Of  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  he  could  not  give  a  specific  statement,  as  it 
was  not  yet  made  up;  but  it  would  be  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  j-ear  to  the  amount  of  about 
£1,1 68,200.  He  then  begged  to  impress  upon 
the  committee  about  to  be  formed,  the  advantage 
of  simplifying  the  public  accounts,  in  imitation 
of  France  and  America,  which  would  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  state.  The  report  of  the  finance 
committee  was  cfiven  in  too  late  to  allow  manv  of 


its  recommendations  being  immediately  adopted ; 
but  one  discovery  which  it  made  caused  a  prompt 
suspension  in  the  granting  of  government  life 
annuities,  until  better  calculations  on  the  dura- 
tion of  life  could  be  established.  When  these 
annuities  were  brought  in  by  Mr.  Perceval  in 
1808,  Dr.  Price's  tables  had  been  adopted  as  the 
standard;  but  either  these  tables  were  miscalcu- 
lated, or  the  usual  term  of  longevity  had  been  on 
the  increase  since  they  were  framed,  and  the  go- 
vernment annuities  had  been  selling  at  too  low 
a  premium.  It  was  also  found  that  of  all  pro- 
fes.sions  Scotch  gardeners  were  the  longest  lived, 
and  of  these  many  were  government  annuitants. 
Even  in  1819  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rate  of 
mortality,  instead  of  being  one  in  forty  of  the 
outstanding  annuities,  w;v3  only  one  in  fifty-six, 
occasioning  a  loss  to  the  public  of  £95,000  a  year, 
or  nearly  £8000  a  month.  Several  other  sug- 
gestions of  this  committee  were  of  considerable 
national  benefit. 

Mr.  Canning's  widow  had  been  lately  raised 
to  the  peerage;  and  when  the  estimates  of  the 
year  were  presented,  a  proposal  was  made  to  grant 
a  pension  of  £3000  per  annum  to  his  famil}',  in 
the  person  of  one  of  his  sons.  Mr.  Canning  had 
possessed  no  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  ])olitical 
rank  he  attained,  as  well  as  his  own  profuseness 
and  indifference  to  money,  had  prevented  him 
from  making  any  provision  for  his  family.  Had 
he  gone  to  India  he  might,  in  a  short  time,  like 
other  governor-generals,  have  amassed  an  inde- 
pendent fortune ;  but  on  the  death  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  this  prospect  he  had  generously  sacri- 
ficed to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  demand  of  his 
country,  so  that  when  his  political  life  had  ended, 
he  was  as  poor  as  when  he  commenced  it.  The 
sum,  also,  which  w;is  proposed  for  his  family 
was  from  a  sjieeial  fund,  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  been  two  years  in  the  ])re- 
miership.  Considering  these  obligations,  and 
the  worth  of  the  great  statesman  to  whom  they 
were  due,  no  demur  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected.  Tlie  claims  of  such  a  minister  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  were  well  set  forth  on 
this  occasion  by  the  eloquence  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. "That  he  was  a  man  of  the  purest  hon- 
our," said  Sir  James,  "I  know.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  rare  and  splendid  talents,  I  know. 
That  he  was  a  man  renowned  throughout  Europe 
for  his  brilliant  genius  and  ])liilosophic  thinking, 
not  a  member  of  this  house  can  be  ignorant ;  or 
that  with  his  best  zeal,  as  well  as  with  success, 
he  applied  that  genius  and  tho.se  views  of  policy 
to  advance  the  seiwice  and  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try. If  there  were  those  from  whom  he  had  dif- 
fered— and  can  it  be  doubted  that  every  politician 
must  have  some  opposed  to  him? — if  there  were 
some  from  whom  he  differeil  even  widely — jwli- 
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tically  or  personally — this  is  not  an  hour  when 
these  differences  ought  to  be  recollected."  And 
yet,  such  was  the  opposition  to  the  proposal,  that 
it  was  twice  debated,  and  at  great  length,  before 
it  was  finally  settled.  But  the  ministers  were 
unanimous  in  seconding  the  motion,  and  it  passed 
by  a  majority  of  216  to  54.  The  pension  extended 
to  the  lives  of  both  the  sons,  as  the  elder,  being 
in  the  navy,  was  exposed  to  the  numerous  risks 
of  his  profession ;  and  the  precaution  was  well 
thought  of,  for  only  five  months  afterwards  he 
was  drowned  while  bathing  at  Madeira. 

The  proceeding  of  greatest  interest  during  this 
session  was  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts.  These  enactments,  which  were  originally 
levelled  against  dissenters  from  the  Established 
church,  had  now  become  obsolete;  but  while 
they  existed,  they  formed  an  invidious  distinction, 
which  the  large  and  powerful  bodies  whom  they 
affected  were  unwilling  any  longer  to  endure. 
According!}'  it  was  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  that  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  should  be  appointed  to  examine  these 
acts,  with  a  view  to  their  removal.  In  giving 
the  history  of  the  acts,  he  showed  that,  however 
necessary  they  might  be  at  first,  they  were  now 
unsuitable  to  the  present  time  and  circumstances. 
The  dissenters  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  but  assuredly  they  were  loyal 
subjects  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  They  did  not 
deserve  to  be  excluded  from  civil  office  by  the 
corporation  act ;  and  as  to  the  test  act,  it  had 
been  originally  devised  for  the  pi'otection  of  the 
church  against  James  II.,  who  was  a  converted 
Papist,  and  known  to  be  hostile  to  Protestantism. 
Several  speakers  followed  in  the  same  track, while 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr.  Peel  was  of 
opinion  that  the  dissenters  were  sufficiently  re- 
lieved by  the  often -repeated  indemnity  bills; 
while  Mr.  Huskisson  feared  that  by  wholly  re- 
pealing these  restrictions,  the  dissenters  would 
become  less  vigilant  about  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  be  furnished  with  an 
additional  ground  of  complaint,  because  they  were 
not  included  in  tiie  repeal.  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  237  to  193 ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  cabinet,  who  had 
resisted  it,  would  be  compelled  either  to  abandon 
office  in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  or  sacrifice 
their  opinions  to  the  tolerant  spirit  which  had 
BOW  obtained  the  ascendency.  They  decided 
upon  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  premier.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  that  the  only  opposition  of  govei'uraent  to 
it  in  the  lower  house  had  been  because  the  sys- 
tem had  appeared  to  work  well  hitherto  ;  but  now 
that  the  commons  had  declared  for  a  change,  and 


because  it  was  found  that  the  old  principle  of  ex- 
clusion was  indefensible,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  lords  to  pass  the  bill,  if  they  found  that  it 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  No  such  danger  seemed  to  be 
apprehended;  even  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Chester, 
voted  in  favour  of  the  bill;  and  the  chief  o])po- 
sitiou  was  from  the  ex-chancellor.  Lord  Eldon, 
who  testily  declared  that,  much  as  he  had  heartl 
of  "the  march  of  mind,"  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
it  marching  into  the  house,  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  prelates  at  its  head !  A  few 
amendments  were  suggested  by  the  lords,  that 
wei-e  thought  of  trivial  moment  at  the  time  ;  but 
one  of  these  was  afterwards  of  no  small  import- 
ance, and  was  to  create  abundance  of  trouble 
amidst  the  changes  of  this  changeful  period.  It 
was  thought  necessary  in  the  repeal  of  these  acts, 
that  a  proper  i-ecognition  of  Christianity  should 
be  retained;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  entrant 
into  ofiice  should  subscribe  the  oaths  "on  the 
faith  of  a  true  Christian."  This  was  latitude 
enough  to  all  the  classes  of  disseuterism;  but  it 
effectually  shut  out  the  Jews,  who  were  already 
looking  forward  to  political  office  and  parliamen- 
tary representation,  but  to  whom  it  presented 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  The  bill  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages,  and  ratified  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May  by  the  royal  assent. 

The  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts  had  chiefl}^  arisen  from  a  dread  of  its 
ulterior  consequences,  irrespective  altogether  of 
disseuterism.  This  repeal  was  a  protest  against 
exclusion  from  office  on  account  of  religious  opi- 
nion, and  as  such,  it  threw  open  the  door  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly 
embraced;  and  on  the  8th  of  May, after  the  repeal 
had  passed.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  "  the  laws 
affecting  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  such  an 
adjustment  as  might  conduce  to  the  peace  and 
strength  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  stability  of  the 
Established  church."  After  a  debate  of  three 
evenings,  this  expediency  was  i-ecognized ;  but  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  form  resolutions  in  detail,  a 
conference  was  sought  with  the  lords,  to  ascertain 
whether  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  had 
undergone  any  change.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mons formed  the  subject  of  a  debate,  which  lasted 
two  days.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  dissenters'  bills,  had  anticipated  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  them  in  the  present 
question,  and  had  said,  "There  is  no  person  in 
this  house  whose  feelings  and  sentiments,  after 
long  consideration,  are  more  decided  than  mine 
are  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims;  and  until  I  see  a   great  change 
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in  the  question,  I  certainly  shall  oppose  it."  He 
saw  as  yet  no  great  cha^ige  in  the  question,  and 
he  opposed  it  accordingly.  With  him  also  were 
the  law  lords  and  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-four. 

Before  the  subject  was  thus  closed  for  the 
session,  a  misunderstanding  had  occurred  between 
the  premier  and  a  member  of  his  administration, 
which  occasioned  an  important  disruption  in  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Huskisson  had  pledged  himself  to 
vote  for  the  transfer  to  Manchester  of  the  elective 
franchise  which  East  Eetford  was  held  to  have 
foi'feited  by  its  corruption.  Ministei-s,  however, 
liad  entertained  no  such  project ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  had  resolved  that,  instead  of  the 
borough  of  East  Retford  being  disfranchised, 
the  right  of  voting  should  be  thrown  open  to  its 
adjoining  liundi-ed.  After  having  voted  against 
Ills  colleagues.  Mi".  Huskisson  addressed  a  letter, 
maiked  "private  and  confidential,"  and  inclosed 
in  a  cabinet  box,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In 
this  letter  lie  said,  that  after  his  vote  on  the  East 
Retford  question,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  "with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  afford  him  (the  duke)  an 
opportunity  of  j)lacing  his  office  in  otlier  hands." 
The  duke  immediately  hiid  !Mr.  Huskissou's 
letter,  as  a  resignation,  before  the  king.  Mr. 
Huskisson  now  declared  that  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  resign — that  his  letter  was  "piivate." 
The  duke  maintained  that  the  letter  was,  to  all  in- 
tents ami  purposes,  a  resignation,  and  an  official 
letter — wliich  it  indisjmtably  was.  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward  called  on  the  duke,  and  tuld  him  it  was 
a  mistake.  Tlie  duke  rejtlied,  "It  is  no  mistake  — 
it  can  Ije  no  mistake — it  .shall  be  no  mistake." 
His  grace  also  said  that  the  resignation  was  Mr. 
Huskissou's  own  act,  and  not  his.  After  making 
repeated  and  humble  entreaties,  which  he  mis- 
called explanations,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mr.  Huskisson  requested  an  interview  with  the 
king,  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  royal  master 
more  placable.  The  duke,  however,  did  not  think 
])roper  to  advise  his  majesty  to  grant  an  audience 
to  ^Ir.  Huskisson  until  the  correspondence  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  his  grace  should  be  at 
an  end.  But  the  duke  said  to  Lord  Dudley, 
"Huskisson  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  knows  well 
what  should  be  done  to  settle  the  whole  matter, 
and  bring  it  to  an  end.""  His  grace  hereby  meant 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  should  withdraw  his  letter, 
which,  while  it  remained,  was  a  recorded  resig- 
nation. But  Mr.  Huskisson  was  too  proud  to 
act  upon  the  duke's  hint;  his  pride,  coming  after 
the  exhibition  of  so  much  humility,  being  indeed 
very  much  out  of  place.  His  letter  had  been 
written  on  the  2d  of  !May,  and  it  was  unrecalled 
on  the  2oth,  on  which  day  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton wrote  to  him— "My  dear  Huskisson, — It  is 


with  great  concern  that  I  inform  you  that  I  have 
at  last  attended  his  majest\-,  and  have  received 
his  insti'uctions  respecting  an  arrangement  to  fill 
your  office."  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  giving  his  own 
explanation  of  these  occurrences  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  insinuated  that  he  had  been  made  a 
scapegoat  or  a  peace-offering  to  gain  the  support 
of  persons  who  would  join  the  ministry  only  on 
condition  that  he,  and  with  him  all  chances  of 
improvement,  should  be  removed;  and  he  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  Mr.  Pitt  (the  28th 
of  May),  as  if  their  approaching  festivities  had  a 
connection  with  his  downfall. 

Along  with  Mr.  Huskisson  went  out  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C. 
Grant.  The  Eai-1  of  Aberdeen  now  became  fo- 
reign secretary ;  Mr.  Huskisson  was  succeedeii 
in  the  colonial  office  by  Sir  George  Murray  ;  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  became  secretary  at- war,  in  lieu 
of  Lord  Palmerston;  and  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  was 
put  at  tlie  head  of  the  board  of  trade,  in  i)lace  of 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Hu.skisson  forthwith  retired  for 
a  time  to  the  Continent.  Tiie  folly  of  his  lecenl 
conduct  ought  not  to  weaken  the  recollection  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  commerce  and 
his  country;  and  the  lamentable,  tragical  death 
which  so' very  soon  overtook  him,  ought  to  obli- 
tei'ate  every  angry  feeling  towards  him. 

At  an  early  jieriod  of  the  session,  Mr  l^rougham, 
in  a  sjjeech  which  occupied  nearly  six  hours  in 
the  delivery,  advocated  again  a  sweeping  law 
reform,  and  concluded  with  the  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king,  requesting  the  issue  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  courts.  Nothing  like  the  ex- 
tensive design  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  carried  intu 
effect;  but  in  the  course  of  the  session  two  com- 
missions were  issued  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  common  law,  and  the  law  of  real  property, 

Ministei-s  brought  in  a  new  corn  bill,  with  the 
sliding  scale,  government  being  still  convinced 
that  a  scale  of  varying  duties  was  the  best  ex- 
pedient for  doing  equal  justice  to  all  parties  in- 
terested. The  medium  or  pivot  price,  which  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  fixed  at  60s.,  was  now  raised 
to  between  (i-ls.  and  iios. 

The  session  was  prorogued  by  commission  on 
the  28th  of  July,  the  speech  delivered  regretting 
that  hostilities  had  commenced  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  that  his  majesty's  just  expecta- 
tions had  been  disajipointed  in  Portugal. 

Another  change  in  the  ministry  happened  dur- 
ing the  autumn.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  resigned 
the  unusual,  and,  in  his  hands,  expensive  office  of 
lord  high-admiral :  the  admiralty  was  again  init 
into  commission,  and  li^nl  Melville  was  reinstated 
at  the  head  of  the  board. 
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Intimidating  proceedings  of  the  Iri.'^li  Eoniaii  Catholics— Their  political  movements— Their  menacing  proclama- 
tious — Counter-proceedings  of  the  Irish  Protestants — Public  e.xpressions  in  England  about  Catholic  emanci- 
pation—  Meeting  of  Pennenden  Heath  —  State  of  the  emancipation  question  in  the  cabinet  —  Opening  of 
parliament  —  Consideration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  advocated  in  the  king's  speech — The  ministers 
blamed  for  unfair  concealment — Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association — The  subject  discussed 
in  parliament— Speeches  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Peel— The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion passed — Introduction  of  the  Catholic  claims  into  parliament — Mr.  Peel's  statements  in  their  behalf — His 
arguments  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation — His  plan  of  emancipation— Opjionents  of  the  motion— Argu- 
ments brouglit  forward  against  the  emancipation  bill— Proposal  to  dissolve  parliament  and  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  country— The  proposal  defeated,  and  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  inlroduced— Numerous  peti- 
tions against  it— The  bill  jiasses  through  the  commons— Declaration  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  in  its  favour 
in  the  House  of  Lords— The  bill  passed  in  the  lords  and  ratified  by  royal  assent— O'Connell's  admission  into 
parliament— Failure  of  Catholic  emancipation  to  compose  the  troubles  of  Ireland— O'Connell's  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Irish  union— Unsettled  state  of  Ireland— Foreign  politics  in  connection  with  Britain— 
llussian  campaign  of  1828  against  the  Turks— Its  indecisive  result— The  liussians  invade  Turkey  in  tlie 
following  year— Their  successes— They  cross  the  Balkan  and  take  possession  of  Adrianople— Treaty  of  Adri- 
anople— Turkey  compelled  to  accept  it— Affairs  of  Greece— Narrow  limits  assigned  to  the  new  Greek  kingdom 
—Nature  of  the  Eussian  interference  in  behalf  of  Greece— Portugal— Dom  Pedro's  charter— Its  violation  by 
Dom  Miguel— Miguel's  tyrannical  iiroceedings— He  becomes  absolute  King  of  Portugal— Donna  Maria  takes 
shelter  in  England— Non-interference  of  Britain  in  the  internal  government  of  Portugal— Parliamentary 
proceedings — Last  illness  and  death  of  George  1\'. 


URING  the  summer  ami  autumn 
of  this  year  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  took  bolder  and  longer 
strides  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  They  adopted  intimidation 
as  their  best  working  principle. 
They  would  extort  from  the  fears  of  government 
tliat  which  tliey  said  they  could  not  obtain  from 
its  justice.  The  priests  were  uncommonly  active. 
"They  passed  from  the  theological  to  the  politi- 
cal arena,  harangued  at  aggregate  and  other  Ca- 
tholic meetings,  and  were  soon  both  the  priests 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people."'  Their  influence 
over  elections  was  immense,  and  \vas  exercised 
without  any  regard  to  truth  or  fairness,  without 
any  scruple  whatever.  The  i-eluctant,  ignorant 
voter  they  could  terrify  with  the  hint  or  threat 
of  excommunication,  purgatory,  eternal  damna- 
tion. Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  had  vacated 
his  seat  for  Clare  by  taking  a  place  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  cabinet,  reap])eared  on  the  hust- 
ings of  his  native  county.  He  had  long  been  an 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims ;  his  very  enemies 
could  not  deny  the  excellency  and  amiability  of 
his  personal  character;  he  had  the  local  influence 
of  family  and  fortune,  and  the  support  of  the 
gentry  of  Clare  ;  birt  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  "Wellington  ministry;  the  priests  and  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  their  blind  devotees  the 
peasants,  not  only  drove  him  fi'om  the  field  before 
the  close  of  tlie  second  day,  but  substituted  in 


his  place  the  disqualified  Roman  Catholic  agita- 
tor, Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell.  It  was  quite  certain 
that,  as  the  law  stood,  Mr.  O'Connell  could  not 
be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  still  his  return  was  considered  as  a 
mastei'-stroke  of  party  policy.  In  the  words 
of  a  writer  who  cannot  see  that  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics were  ever  wrong  or  English  statesmen  ever 
right  in  these  affairs—"  It  was  such  an  appalling 
manifestation  of  Catholic  determination  and  force, 
as  no  anti-Catholic  minister  would  venture  to 
encounter  on  a  general  election.'"' 

A  jjlan  was  formed,  and  was  soon  executed, 
with  the  aid  and  agency  of  the  priests,  to  sever 
the  ties  between  the  Catholic  forty-shilling  free- 
holders and  their  landlords.  They  also  framed 
and  promulgated  certain  tests.  Every  candidate 
for  parliament  must  pledge  himself  to  an  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  Wellington  ministry 
so  long  as  emancipation  was  resisted.  Mr.  Shell, 
the  best  educated  of  the  agitators,  delivered 
many  startling  speeches,  which  were  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  as  well  in  England  and  Scot- 
land as  in  Ireland.  He,  too,  relied  upon  the 
effects  of  intimidation.  His  motto,  like  Danton's, 
was  '■'■Faire  Pmrr  In  one  of  these  speeches  he 
said — "Does  not  a  tremendous  organization  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  of  Ireland?  Have  not  all 
the  natural  bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  to- 
gether been  broken  and  burst  asunder?  Are  not 
all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere 
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gone  ?  Has  not  pi'operty  lost  its  influence  ?  Has 
not  rank  been  stripped  of  the  respect  which 
should  belong  to  it?  And  has  not  an  internal 
government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  super- 
seding the  legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself 
with  a  complete  domination?  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy  are 
alienated  from  the  state ;  and  that  the  Catholic 
gentry  and  peasantry  and  priesthood  are  all  com- 
bined in  one  vast  confederacy  \  So  much  for 
Catholic  indignation  while  we  ai-e  at  peace;  and 
when  England  shall  be  involved  in  a  war — I 
pause.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss 
that  branch  of  the  subject,  or  point  to  the  cloud 
which,  charged  with  thunder,  is  hanging  over 
our  heads." 

"With  defiant  proclamations  like  these,  and  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  ranked  and  marshalled  in 
most  hostile  array  before  them,  could  the  Irish 
Protestants  remain  silent,  neutral  spectators  ] 
It  has  been  the  greatest  curse  of  that  country 
that  eveiy  set  of  opinions,  in  politics  or  in  reli- 
gion, has  been  carried  u])  or  down  to  the  fanati- 
cal ]X)int.  Protestantism  was  there  as  hot  and 
uncompromising  as  Catholicism.  The  old  Oi-ange- 
raeu  began  to  look  to  their  swords  and  pistols. 
Pi'otestant  associations  and  Brunswick  clubs 
wei-e  formed,  to  oi-ganize  a  i-esistance  to  the 
associated  llomanists.  If  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  troops  had  not  been  between  tliese 
two  furious  parties,  there  would  have  been  at 
once  a  war  a  routnoice,  and  Ireland  would  have 
been  deluged  with  blood.  That  the  adherents  of 
the  Roman  church  would  have  been  victorious  in 
the  end,  is  not  quite  clear  to  any  concei)tion  ex- 
cept that  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic.  True,  in 
numbers  the  Papists  more  than  trebled  the  Pro- 
testants; but  look  at  the  respective  qualities  of 
the  men;  look  at  them  physically  and  morally; 
look  at  the  education,  property,  wealth,  and  gene- 
ral intelligence  of  the  Scotch  and  English  de- 
scended Protestants,  and  then  let  the  eye  rest  for 
a  moment  upon  the  ignorance,  the  proneness  to 
blundering,  and  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Papists!  Heaven  forfend  that  these 
parties  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  try  that 
stern  contest;  but  one  good  way  of  preventing  it 
may  be  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
(.Jatholic  peasantry,  that  mere  numbei-s  do  not 
give  victory,  and  that  the  final  result  of  such  a 
contest  would  be  for  them  very  doubtful. 

Even  in  Englautl  the  tumultuary  j>roceedings 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  created  a  great  fern^eut. 
The  opponents  of  emancijiation,  fearing  that 
government  was  about  to  yield  to  the  organized 
jiower  of  the  Papists,  thought  it  right  to  call  for 
a  imblic  expression  of  the  opinion  of  English- 
men. The  example  was  set  by  the  county  of 
Kent.     In  pni-suauce  of  a  requisition,  signed  by 


many  persons  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  county, 
a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  yeomaniy  was 
held  on  Pennenden  Heath,  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber. It  was  the  most  numerous  public  meeting 
that  had  assembled  in  England  for  many  years: 
20,000  persons  met  on  that  broad  heath,  with 
leaders  and  speakers  veiy  diflereut  from  the  nois^^ 
demagogues  who  had  jjresided  over  the  meetings 
for  parliamentary  reform,  with  xmiversal  suflPrage 
and  vote  by  ballot.  These  leaders  and  speakers 
might  be  somewhat  intolerant  in  matters  of  faith, 
or  somewhat  too  much  afraid  of  the  effects  Avhich 
would  follow  the  granting  of  any  more  conces- 
sions to  the  intolerant  Church  of  Rome;  but  they 
were  gentlemen  of  character  and  fortune — men 
respected  throughout  the  country,  and  certainly 
men  wdio  had  a  right  to  express  freely  their 
opinion  on  this  vital  subject.  Orator  Hunt, 
whose  popularity  had  greatly  declined  since  tlie 
day  of  Petersfield,  endeavoured  to  thrust  him- 
self in,  but  he  was  not  allowed  a  hearing.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Cobbett  more  successful  in  the  same 
experiment.  The  Earl  of  AVinchelsea,  and  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county,  sui>ported  the  petition  i)i-oposed  for  tlie 
adoption  of  the  meeting.  It  was  moderate  in 
expression,  and  after  announcing  the  strong  and 
inviolable  attachment  of  the  petitioners  to  Pi'o- 
testant principles,  it  prayed  the  parliament  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  entire  and  inviolable.  No  coun- 
termotion  was  made  which  directly  fa\oured  the 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  it  was 
moved  that  it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  his 
majesty's  government  to  propose  such  measures 
as  they  might  think  proper  for  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  king- 
dom. This  motion  w;vs  supported  by  Earl  Cam- 
den, Earl  Darn  ley,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and 
Lord  Teynham ;  but  the  petition  was  carried  by 
a  gi'eat  majority. 

The  English  friends  of  emancijiation  were  very 
severe  in  their  censure  of  the  Pennenden  Heath 
meeting,  talking  about  the  wickedness  of  attempt- 
ing to  control  government  by  such  meetings  and 
votes.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  had  the 
meeting  tenninated  the  other  way,  these  very 
men  would  have  applauded  it  as  a  magnificeut 
and  temperate  dis])lay  of  constitutional  action. 
"  Wa-s  the  question,  whether  Catholics  should  be 
admitted  to  political  power,  one  on  which  minis- 
tei-s  alone  were  fitted  and  qualified  to  decide.' 
Assuredly  not.  It  involved  the  weightiest  in- 
tei'ests  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom:  its  Protes- 
tant o]iponents  held  that  tlie  constitution  itself 
was  at  stake.  If  ever  there  was  a  doubtful  topic 
on  which  every  part  of  the  jieople  was  bound 
and  entitled  to  make  its  voice  be  heard,  it  was 
that  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  freeholders 
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of  Kent.'"  The  example  of  Peiuienden  Heath 
was  followed  in  some  other  parts  of  England. 
Brunswick  or  constitutional  clubs  rose  up  in 
Leeds,  in  Leicestei',  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  in  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham. But  they  displayed  no  activity;  they 
neither  salaried  nor  in  any  other  way  cherished 
"agitatoi's;"  they  were  moderate  and  prosy,  and 
they  left  scarcely  a  trace  behind  them. 

The  Catholic  question  still  continued  an  open 
one  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  member 
for  Derry,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  brother- 
in-law  to  Mr.  Peel,  had  hitherto  been  a  zealous 
anti-Catholic ;  but  now,  at  a  public  dinner  to  his 
constituents,  he  declared  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  emancipation  was  the  only  means 
of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  government  and 
law  in  Ireland.  In  a  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Curtis,  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  that  coun- 
try, the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  witness  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  and  if  it  could  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  for  a  short  time,  he  would  not  despair 
of  seeing  a  satisfactory  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  present 
lord-lieutenant,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  neither 
])0ssible  nor  desirable  to  bury  the  question,  though 
for  ever  so  short  a  time.  The  noble  marquis — the 
gallant  soldiei-,  and  perfect  English  gentleman — 
gave  the  Irish  Catholics  and  their  agitators 
advice  much  too  gentle  and  good  to  be  taken  by 
them.  He  told  them,  that  though  they  might 
jiersevere  in  their  cause,  they  ought  to  abstain 
from  using  personal  and  offensive  language  to- 
wards those  who  opposed  their  claims.  "  Per- 
sonality," said  the  marquis,  "offers  no  advan- 
tage; it  effects  no  good;  on  the  contrary,  it  offends 
and  confirms  predisiiosed  aversion.  Let  the 
Catholic  trust  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  to 
the  growing  liberality  of  mankind."  This  was 
said  during  the  month  of  December.  In  the 
beginning  of  January  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
was  recalled,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland . 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the 
oth  of  February,  1829,  with  a  speech  which  con- 
tained a  decisive  recommendation  from  the 
throne: — "The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the 
object  of  his  majesty's  continued  solicitude.  His 
majesty  laments,  that  in  that  iiart  of  the  United 
Kingdom  an  association  should  still  exist  which 
is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution;  which  keeps 
alive  discord  and  ill-will  amongst  his  majesty's 
subjects;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, effectually  obstruct  every  effort  perma- 
nently to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland.  His 
majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on 
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the  support  of  his  parliament,  and  his  majesty 
feels  assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  sucli 
powers  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to  maintain 
his  just  authority.  His  majesty  recommends, 
that  when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  deli- 
berate consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  you  should  review  the  laws  which 
impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  You  will  consider  whether 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected 
consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  secu- 
rity of  our  establishments  in  church  and  state, 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion 
established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm, 
and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge." 

Generally,  those  who  were  opposed  to  eman- 
cipation charged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  an 
unfair  concealment  of  his  design  up  to  the  last 
hour,  and  taxed  Mr.  Peel  with  faithlessness  and 
apostasy.  They  said,  that  had  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington disclosed  his  intentions  sooner,  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  counsel  of  individuals 
would  have  fortified  the  king's  well-known  op- 
position to  the  measure.  The  duke  vindicated 
himself  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  obtained 
the  king's  sanction  luitil  near  the  last  moment. 
Indeed,  down  to  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of 
February,  when  the  ministerial  plan  was  to  be 
introduced  into  the  commons,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington did  not  feel  perfectly  secure.  It  was 
said,  that  downi  to  the  very  last  houi*,  it  was 
really  a  matter  of  doubt  with  Mr.  Peel  whether 
he  should  pi'oceed ;  and  that  this  doubt  was  re- 
moved by  the  duke  writing  him  a  hurried  pencil 
note,  containing  the  words — "  You  may  go  on." 
Mr.  Peel  went  on,  beginning  by  introducing  a 
bill  to  su])i)ress  the  Catholic  Association,  as  a 
measure  which  ought  to  precede  any  considera- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  it  was  strongly 
questioned  of  the  ministers  why  the  suppression  of 
this  association  had  not  been  sooner  accomplished  ? 
You  justly  describe  this  association,  it  Avas  said 
to  them,  as  a  body  whose  existence  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  due  operation  of  the  powers  of 
the  regular  government.  You  represent  Ireland 
as  being  in  a  state  of  agitation,  which  can  be 
soothed  only  by  granting  all  that  the  Catholics 
demand;  and  no  man  can  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
Association,  which  exists  only  for  purposes  of 
agitation,  is  the  great  fomenter  of  that  dangerous 
and  alarming  spirit.  You  say  that  it  must  be 
put  down;  you  ask  extraordinaiy  powers  to  put 
it  down ;  by  doing  so  you  grant  that  it  may  be 
put  down.  If  so,  why  has  it  been  allowed  to  go 
on  pros2Dering  and  unimpeded  for  years,  till, 
having  gained  "  a  giant's  stature  and  a  tyrant's 
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sLreugth,"  it  brings  you  croiichiiig  to  its  feet  in 
trembling  obedience  to  its  mandates  ?  In  shbi't, 
you  acknowledge  that  by  a  due  use  of  power  you 
might  have  prevented  the  state  of  things,  in 
which,  now  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up, 
you  .seek  an  apology  for  deserting  the  policy  to 
which  you  have  been  so  long  pledged.  Above 
all,  you  asked  and  obtained,  in  1825,  an  act  for 
suppressing  this  very  association.  Yet  it  is  since 
that  time  that  it  has  become  so  formidable.  If 
the  powers  given  by  that  act  were  sufficient,  why 
was  it  not  enforced?  If  they  were  insufficient, 
why  were  more  effective  powers  not  demanded? 
for  who  would  have  grudged  any  powers  neces- 
sary to  put  down  an  usurpation  of  the  regidar 
government  of  the  country  ? 

The  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  answered,  that 
lie  had  attended  to  the  debates  of  the  association 
with  the  cIo.sest  anxiety;  but,  after  all  his  anxiety 
and  all  his  vigilance,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  that  it  would  have  been  a  useless  task 
to  have  undertaken  a  prosecution  against  any 
individual  for  his  conduct  in  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  that  an  abortive  attempt  at  prosecution 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  have  irritated,  without  i)utting  down, 
the  members  of  that  association.  He  could  not, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  enter  into  a  detail  of 
all  the  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion,  ren- 
dered it  impolitic  to  attack  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion— he  would  confine  himself  to  saying,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  draw  up  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  7,00(>,00(»  of  people. 
He  did  believe,  that  bafiled  and  hampered  as  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  crown  were,  the  wisest  plan 
which  they  coiikl  pursue  was  to  confess  the  real 
truth,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  frame  such  an  indictment.  He  had  voted  for 
the  bill  of  1825;  but  since  that  time  there  had 
been  a  new  parliament,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  present  parliament  would  repose 
the  same  confidence  in,  or  intrust  similar  powers 
to  a  ministry,  unless  some  hopes  were  held  out 
that  the  coei'cive  measure  was  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  one  of  concession.  The  solicitor- 
general,  however,  forgot  that  this  very  House  of 
Commons  had  refused,  in  1827,  to  entertain  Sir 
Francis  Bnrdett's  motion  for  a  committee. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  in  the  way  of  definition  and  enact- 
ment, to  liave  gone  further  than  the  act  of  1825 
went,  without  interfering  impro])e)ly  with  the 
rights  and  ]>rivilcges  of  the  subject  generally; 
and  from  the  period  in  which  that  act  was  passed, 
down  to  the  period  in  wdiich  he  ceased  to  have  a 
share  in  liis  majesty's  councils,  the  government 
had  been  most  anxious  to  give  full  efficacy,  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 


ject, to  such  provisions  of  it  as  were  intended  to 
guard  against  the  mischief  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. When  he  saw  the  mode  in  which  that 
act  was  evaded  in  Ireland,  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  this  conclusion — that  there  was  no  mode 
of  terminating  the  danger  arising  from  that  as- 
sociation without  vesting  in  the  government  a 
considerable  portion  of  arbitrary  power — indeed 
such  a  portion  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  vest 
for  a  time  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Now, 
he  would  ask  whether  the  house  was  pi-epared 
to  place  such  power  in  the  Irish  government 
permanently?  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  state  to 
the  house  what  passed  in  his  majesty's  councils 
during  the  period  in  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  enjoying  a  seat  at  the  council  board — neither 
was  it  necessary  that  he  should  do  so:  he  was 
at  liberty,  however,  to  state  this — that,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  which  he  had  just  de- 
clared to  the  house,  he  could  not  help  coming  to 
another  conclusion  also;  and  that  was,  that,  con- 
sistently with  his  public  duty,  he  could  not  grant 
to  the  government  that  aibitrary  power  which 
was  necessary  to  put  down  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, without  putting  an  end.  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  cruel  system  of  exclusion  which  called 
that  as.sociation  into  existence.  Either  in  or 
out  of  office,  he  never  would  have  agreed  to  such 
a  measure  of  coercion,  if  assured  it  was  to  be  a 
permanent  measure,  unless  it  had  been  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  by  an  assurance  that 
the  evil  system,  which  the  association  sought  to 
remedy,  was  going  to  be  abandoned, 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  to  state  the  reasons  why 
he  did  not  enforce  the  act  of  1825,  would  mal<e 
it  necessary  to  go  into  the  whole  history  of  affaiis 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  four  years,  which  would 
lead  to  the  ronclusion  that,  amid  the  divisions 
and  contentions  which  prevailed,  the  real  abate- 
ment of  faction  was  impossiVile.  [Moreover,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  how  the  act  of  1825  was 
followed  up  by  the  same  parliament  which  in- 
troduced it.  It  had  been  followed  up  by  a  bill 
for  Catholic  relief,  which,  though  lost  in  the 
upper  bouse,  must  yet  have  shown  the  people  that 
conciliation  was  intended  to  accompany  coercion. 
The  act,  then,  of  1825,  was  not  the  only  measure 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  depended 
for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  when  they  had  re- 
corded its  accom])animent  by  the  admission  that 
Catholic  disabilities  ought  to  be  removed.  These 
were  the  causes  which  had  ])revented  the  efl'ec- 
tual  operation  of  the  law  of  1825. 

The  act  passed  :  but  the  association  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  the  powers  which 
it  bestowed.  Their  ]\nrliameiitary  friends  had 
pointed  out  to  them  that,  as  mattei-s  stood,  with 
the  government  pledged  to  emancipation,  their 
continuing  together  as  a  body  could  only  do  mis- 
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chief;  and  the  association,  even  before  the  bill 
had  completed  its  hasty  progress,  declared  itself 
dissolved.  It  was  plain,  liowever,  even  from  the 
explanations  given  by  ministers  themselves,  that 
the  association  had  been  allowed  to  bully  the 
government  into  submission,  and  that  the  present 
act  for  its  suppression  was  mei'e  legislative 
mockery — the  ridiculous  assumption  of  a  threat- 
ening gesture  to  cover  and  conceal  their  impot- 
ence. The  association  had  demanded  emanci- 
pation, unqualified  emancipation,  and  nothing 
else.  It  had  said  to  the  government.  Give  us 
emancipation,  and  we  exist  no  more;  refuse  us 
what  we  ask,  and  we  defy  your  power  either  to 
restrain  or  to  resist  us.  The  question  between  it 
and  the  government  had  never  been,  whether  it 
would  be  quiet,  if  the  government  gave  all  that 
it  demanded — but  whether  or  no  the  government 
could  compel  it  to  be  quiet,  even  though  it  should 
get  nothing.  In  such  circumstances,  when  one 
hand  held  a  bill  for  suppressing  the  association, 
while  the  other  contained  a  bill  granting  all  that 
the  association  demanded,  to  speak  of  having 
suppressed  the  association  was  an  abuse  of  words. 
It  was  as  if  a  man  should  boast  of  his  victory  over 
a  highwayman,  to  whom  he  exclaims,  when  the 
])istoI  is  at  his  breast,  "  Down  with  your  pistoL 
sir,  for  there  are  my  purse  and  my  watch." ' 

The  new  bill  against  the  association  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  of  March;  and  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Peel  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  house  should  go  into  a  committee 
on  the  laws  which  imposed  disabilities  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  he  no  longer  rose  as 
member  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
])arliament,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  announcing  the  new 
views  of  policy  by  which  he  was  about  to  be 
guided,  acknowledging  that  his  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  claims  had  been  one  main  ground  on 
which  the  university  had  made  him  its  represen- 
tative, and  tendering  his  resignation.  His  resig- 
nation Avas  accepted;  Mr.  Peel  vacated  his  seat, 
and  was  immediately  proposed  as  a  candidate  at 
the  new  election.  His  opponent  was  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  expe- 
diency of  changing  his  opinions.  Never  were 
greater  exertions  made  in  the  course  of  any 
election.  The  united  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Whigs  was  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limit  in  behalf  of  the  home  secretary.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis  was  supported 
by  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  chui'ch,  and, 
with  great  zeal,  by  the  parochial  clergy.  After 
a  contest  of  three  days,  Oxford  rejected  Mr. 
Peel  by  a  majority  of  146.  He  was  immediately 
returned  for  the  boi'ough  of  Westbury. 


'  Annual  Riyister  for  1S29. 
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On  the  5th  of  March,  for  which  day  a  call  of 
the  house  had  been  ordered,  Mr.  Peel,  having 
made  his  motion,  began  a  long  speech  with 
stating  that  lie  rose,  as  a  minister  of  the  king, 
to  vindicate  the  advice  which  an  united  cabinet 
had  given  to  his  majesty,  to  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament  the  condition  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  submit  to  the  house  those 
measures  by  which  government  yjroposed  to 
carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.  He  was 
aware  that  the  subject  was  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties,  which  were  increased  by  the  relation 
in  which  he  himself  stood  to  the  question  ;  but 
having  come  to  the  sincere  conviction  that  the 
time  was  arrived  at  which  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  disputed  claims  would  be  accom- 
panied with  less  danger  than  any  other  course 
which  he  could  suggest,  on  that  conviction  he 
was  jarepared  to  act,  unchanged  by  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  an  opposite  nature,  however 
general  or  deep — unchanged  by  the  forfeiture  of 
political  confidence,  or  by  the  heavy  loss  of  private 
friendship.  He  had  long  felt  that,  with  a  House 
of  Commons  favourable  to  emancipation,  his 
position  as  a  minister  opposed  to  it  was  unten- 
able. Under  this  feeling,  when  a  bill  passed  the 
house  in  1825,  he  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool his  wish  to  resign,  that  he  might  thereby 
remove  one  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  His  resignation,  he  was  informed, 
would  occasion  that  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  dis- 
solve the  ministry:  he  had  agreed,  therefoi*e,  to 
wait  the  decision  of  a  new  House  of  Commons. 
The  new  Hovise  of  Commons,  elected  in  182{i, 
decided  in  1827  against  the  Catholics ;  but  in 
1828  it  adopted  a  different  course,  and  came  to 
a  resolution  determining  the  jsrinciple  of  the 
question.  After  that  decision  he  was  prepared 
to  follow  the  course  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  after  the  decision  of  1825,  Avith  this 
addition — that  he  notified  to  the  Duke  of  "Wel- 
lington not  only  his  readiness  to  retire  from  office, 
but  that,  seeing  the  current  of  public  opinion,  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  consistency  and  friendship; 
and,  by  whatever  parties  the  settlement  of  the 
question  was  undertaken,  he,  for  one,  was  pre- 
pared, in  whatever  post  he  might  be,  to  support 
the  measure,  provided  he  thought  it  was  under- 
taken on  principles  safe  for  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment. He  was  awai-e  that  he  Avas  called  on 
to  make  out  a  case  for  this  change  of  policy;  and 
he  was  now  to  submit  to  the  house  an  argument 
of  fact,  which  proved  to  his  mind,  with  the  force 
of  demonstration,  that  it  Avas  imperatiA^e  on  minis- 
ters to  recommend  the  measure  which  he  was 
about  to  introduce,  however  inconsistent  it  might 
.seem  to  be  Avith  their  former  tenets. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  the  next  place,  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  measure  which  he  and  his 
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colleagues  had  resolved  to  propose,  as  that  which 
ought  finally  to  adjust  and  settle  the  question. 
No  persons,  he  said,  except  the  membei's  of  gov- 
ernment, had  been  pai'ties  to  the  framing  of  the 
bill.      It   had    been   thought   advisable   that   it 
should  not  be  proposed  as  a  compromise  or  com-  ' 
pact  with  any  parties  whatever;  and  that  for  its 
concessions  as  well  as  for  its  restrictions,  govern- 
ment alone  should  be  responsible.    The  principle 
and  basis  of  the  measure  was  to  be  the  abolition 
of  civil  distinctions  and  the  equality  of  political 
rights.     There  would  be  exceptions  standing  on 
special  grounds,  but  such  was  to  be  the  general  , 
rule.     Another  pervading  principle  of  the  bill  j 
would  be  the  maintenance,  in  fact  and  in  word,  of  I 
the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  establi.shed,  its  ' 
doctrines,   its   discipline,    and    its   government. 
He   would  first  of  all  repeal  those  laws  which 
placed  Catholics,  unless  they  took  certain  oaths,  j 
on  a  different  footing  from  Protestants,  even  in  ; 
regard   to   real    property,    a   distinction   which  j 
Protestants  and    Catholics  were    equally  inter- 
ested in  abolishing ;   the  next  provision  would 
be  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  parliament,  on 
the  same  terms  with  Protestants.     Unless  this 
was  granted,  all  other  concessions  of   political 
j)ower  would  avail  nothing.     It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  number  of  Catholic  mem-  ' 
bers,  and   to  define  certain  subjects  on   which  i 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  :  both  of  these 
limitations  ministers  had  rejected.      Any  limi- 
tation of  their  numbers  it  would  be  diftieult  to 
carry  into  effect;  and  even  if  it  were  practicable, 
it  would  have  the  mischievous  result  of  making 
them  combine,  and  holding  them  up  as  a  sacred 
band  charged  with  the  interests  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholics.     There  could  be  uo  efficient  test  for 
deciding  on  what  questions  a   Roman  Catholic 
member  shonhl  be  entitled  to  vote, and  on  what  he 
should  not.  It  would  be  dilhcult  to  determine  what 
questions  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  church  ;  and  it  might  be  that  ques- 
tions nominally  relating  to  the  intei'ests  of  the 
Established  church  might  not  be  those  in  which 
its  interests  were  really  involved.     If  the  Ronuin 
Catholic  were  entitled  to  speak,  but  jireeluded 
from  voting  on  such  questions,  injury  might  be 
inflicted  as  eftectually  by  an  able  man,  with  party 
ties  and  connections,  making  an   inflammatory 
speech,  and  then  leaving  his  party  to  support  it 
by  their  votes;  yes,  as  much  mischief  might  be 
inflicted  by  such  a  man,  if  he  spoke,  as  if  he  were 
entitled  to  vote.    On  the  whole,  such  a  restriction 
would  be  a  departure  fi-om  tlie  principle  of  the 
bill,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions,  and  the 
equality  of  political  rights.     In  conformity  with 
the  .same  principle,  tlie  bill  would  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  render  Catholics  admissible 
to  all  corporate  olfices  in  Ireland,  to  all  offices 


connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  all  the  higher  civil  oflaces  of  the  state.     He 
was  aware,  he  said,  of  the  objections  as  to  the 
last;  but  having  once  resolved  to  yield  political 
power,  this  could  not  be  i-efused.     He  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  qualifying  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
receive  a  favour  from  the  popular  branch  of  the 
constitution,  and   leaving  him  disqualified  to  re- 
ceive a  favour  from  the  crown ;  of  allowing  him 
to  acquire  distinction  by  flattering  the  prejudices 
and  courting  the  applause  of  the  jieople,  and  de- 
priving the  crown  of  the  power  to  reward  him 
for  any  exertions  which  he  might  make  in  sup- 
port of  its  honour  and  dignity.    In  order  to  leave 
the  avenues  of  ambition  in  parliament  open  to 
the  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  of  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  render  him  capable  of  being  employed 
in  the  civil  service  of  his  country.     It  necessarily 
followed  from  those  concessions,  that  the  oaths 
taken    1  y  members  of   the  legislature   must  be 
modified.     In  the  new  oath  the  Catholic  member 
would  be  called  on  to  swear  allegiance  in  the 
usual   terms — to   disclaim   the   deposing   power 
of  the  pope,  and  the  doctrine  that  his  holiness 
had  any  temporal  or  civil  power,  directly  or  in- 
dii'ectly,  within  the  realm — solemnly  to  abjure 
any  intention  of  subverting  the  Establishment, 
and  to  bind  himself  not  to   employ  any  of  his 
privileges  to  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or 
government.     No  doubt  there  was  no  disclaimer 
of   certain   other   doctrines — the   doctrine   that 
faith  was  not  to  be  kej)t  with  hei'etics — the  doc- 
trine that  persons  could  be  relieved  by  the  pope 
from  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath.     But  to 
require  them  to  make  those  and  other  disclaimers 
'  of  a  similar  character  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  un- 
necessary piece  of  legislation.     He  had  omitted 
I  them  as  unnecessary  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
I  were   thought  worthy  to   be  incorporated  into 
I  that  house.     The  remaining  part  of  the  measure 
I  regarded  the  excejitions  from  the  general  rule — 
I  the  securities  which  were  to  be  retained  in  the 
'  midst  of  concession,  as  the    safeguards   of   the 
j  Protestant    constitution.      These    lay    within    a 
'  narrow  compass,  and  related  to  duties  or  offices 
I  connected   with   the  Established   church.      The 
;  only  offices  from  which  Mi-.  Peel  proposed  to  ex- 
clude   Catholics,    were    those  of  lord-lieutenant 
or  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  and  of  lord  high- 
chancellor,  or  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal.      He  also  meant  to  exclude  Catholics 
from  appointments  in  any  of  the  universities,  or 
I  colleges,  or  institutions  upon  Protestant  founda- 
!  tions,  such   as  Eton,  Westminster,  "Winchester, 
!  or  any  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  same  kind ; 
I  in  addition  to  which  he  meant  to  retain  the  law 
against  even  presentations  by  Catholics  to  places 
'  of  this  kind;  and  he  ]u-oposed  further,  that  in 
j  case  a  Catholic,  by  virtue  of  his  situation  or  pro- 
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jierty,  should  bold  any  office  of  cliurcli  2:)atronage, 
such  influence  should  be  attached  to  and  ex- 
clusively vested  in  the  crown.  He  further  pro- 
jiosed  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  Ca- 
tholic to  advise  the  crown  regarding  the  investi- 
ture or  distribution  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  the  Established  chm-ch  of  England  or  Ireland. 
Of  other  ecclesiastical  securities,  as  they  were 
called,  which  had  at  different  times  been  pro- 
posed, he  entirely  disapproved.  One  proposal 
had  been  to  provide  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  state;  but 
this  would  require  negotiation  and  compact  with 
the  see  of  Eome,  and  he  saw  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties at  an-iving  at  any  such  result.  There 
was  something  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  Eng- 
lishmen, to  the  independence  and  pi'ide  of  the 
country,  in  the  King  of  England  being  obliged 
to  go  to  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  court  like  that  of 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  securities  and 
determining  on  what  footing  his  own  subjects 
were  to  stand.  They  could  not  approach  the 
court  of  Rome  on  such  a  subject  without  admit- 
ting it  at  once  as  an  authority  in  legislation,  and 
recognizing  its  right  to  withhold  its  assent  from 
the  measure.  On  that  ground  he  took  it  that, 
negotiations  of  this  nature  with  the  court  of 
Rome  were  incompatible  with  the  dignity,  the 
character,  and  the  independence  of  England;  and 
this  was  a  sufficient  objection  to  that  mode  of 
attempting  to  provide  securities  for  the  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  church  and  state.  More- 
over, the  incorporation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  with  the  state,  the  granting  to  the  crown 
a  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  by 
the  state  to  the  ministers  of  that  religion,  would 
be  a  measure  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and 
princii^les  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  than 
any  other  measure  that  could  be  devised. 

A  veto  on  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  was  another  security  which  had  been 
contained  in  former  proposed  bills;  but  that,  too, 
he  would  give  up.  His  objection  to  it  was,  that 
it  would  be  considered,  and  that  not  unjustly, 
as  the  commencement  of  a  qualified  estal)lish- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  objected  to  it,  not  that  he  thought  this  an 
unreasonable  demand  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
but  because  he  thought  that  if  we  had  sent  to  us 
a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  dignity 
of  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fi'ee  ourselves  from  the  re- 
sponsibility that  must  attach  to  our  choice.  We, 
in  fact,  would  thus  be  parties  to  the  nomination 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishojis,  and  would  commence 
a  qualified  establishment  for  that  church,  which 
above  all  things,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  v/as  desirable  to  avoid.     At  once,  then,  he 


abandoned  the  idea  of  a  veto — first,  because  it 
affijrded  no  rational  securit^r;  and  in  the  second 
l^lace,  because  objections  might  possibly  be  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  towards  our  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  which  objections  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  raise.  Still  less  was  he  inclined  to  adopt 
a  third  security,  viz.,  a  power  of  examining  the 
intercourse  between  the  Irish  Catholic  chui'ch  and 
the  see  of  Rome.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Catholics  would  object  to  such  a  jirovision;  but 
he  had  no  desire  to  inspect  the  corres])ondence, 
and  therefore  no  wish  to  raise  the  question.  He 
would  much  rather  that  the  secretary  of  state 
should  have  no  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  inter- 
ference with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Romish 
church  than  he  had  to  do  with  the  internal  dis- 
cipline and  regulation  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. If  the  time  should  arrive  when,  from  a 
change  of  circumstances,  danger  was  likely  to 
result  from  that  intercourse  (civil  or  spiritual) 
after  the  settlement  of  the  present  question,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  down  to  the 
house  with  a  bill,  regulating,  and,  if  necessary, 
interdicting  that  correspondence.  The  gi'eat  ad- 
vantage of  settling  this  question  and  composing 
the  difiei'ences  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  disabilities  imposed  on 
the  Catholics,  consisted  in  this — that,  after  we 
had  set  this  matter  at  rest,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  demand  and  to  take  any  securities  that  might 
be  necessary.  We  should  then  be  enabled  to 
maintain  a  high,  independent,  and  uncompro- 
mising tone  towai'ds  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  legislate  for  them  as  for  others  of 
his  majest3''s  subjects. 

But  though  he  discarded  all  these  arrangements 
as  sources  of  security,  there  were  certain  other 
things  which  it  would  be  proper  to  make  matter  of 
regulation.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  fit  to 
provide  that  when  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  corporate  offices,  and  other 
offices  of  a  similar  nature,  in  no  case,  and  under  no 
pretence  whatsoever,  should  the  insignia  of  office 
be  taken  to  any  other  place  of  worship  than  a 
place  of  worship  of  the  Established  church;  that 
the  robes  of  office  should  not  be  exhibited  in  any 
other  place  of  public  worship  except  the  Protes- 
tant church;  and  that  the  insignia  of  office,  if 
carried  in  any  religious  ceremony,  should  be  car- 
ried in  the  ceremonies  of  that  church  alone. 
Secondly,  a  practice  had  been  got  up  of  late  cal- 
culated to  afford  great,  and,  he  might  add,  just 
offence  to  Protestants — a  practice  of  claiming  and 
assuming  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
the  names  and  titles  of  dignitaries  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England.  He  proposed  to  prohibit 
the  assumption  by  members  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  of  episcopal  titles  and  names  made 
use  of  in  the  Church  of  England.     Thii-dly,  it 
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was  necessary  to  enact  some  regulations  for  mo- 
nastic institutions.  At  present  such  societies  were 
not  interfered  with;  and  with  the  existing  com- 
numities  he  did  not  propose  to  intei-fere  to  any 
considerable  extent.  However,  it  was  manifest 
that  we  ought  to  know  the  numbei's  of  these 
societies,  and  who  were  the  members  of  them; 
and  with  a  view  to  obtain  this  information, 
government  intended  to  make  a  provision  for 
having  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  individuals 
composing  such  communities  registered.  They 
would  also  require  that  communities  bound  by 
monastic  vows  should  not  be  extended  and  multi- 
plied in  this  countiy  in  future;  and  it  was  meant 
to  pi-ovide  against  the  entrance  into  this  country 
of  a  class  of  men  against  whom  other  countries 
had  set  their  faces,  and  who  hitherto,  therefore, 
lia<l  resorted  to  this;  he  meant  the  order  of  Je- 
suits. Other  countries  bad  taken  precautions 
against  them,  and  why  shouhl  not  we?  The 
state  of  the  law,  as  now  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, would  at  least  give  to  every  party  belong- 
ing to  these  religious  orders  and  communities  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  enjoyed 
at  present;  it  would  confirm  the  existing  privi- 
leges on  a  registration  of  their  names  and  num- 
bers. We  had  a  clear  right  to  take  measures  of 
security  and  precaution  against  the  entrance  of 
other  member.s  of  these  orders  into  tlie  country, 
and  against  the  extension  of  religious  communi- 
ties professing  no  allegiance  to  any  authority  in 
this  country,  and  being  under  tlie  control  of 
foreign  superiors,  resident,  it  might  be,  at  the 
court  of  Kome. 

Such  was  the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Peel  as 
that  which  ministers  meant  to  ))ropo3e  for  the 
new  settlement  of  the  constitution;  such  were 
the  gi-ounds  on  which  he  maintained  that  a  new 
settlement  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  A  con- 
comitant measure  was  the  raising  of  the  freehold 
qualification  in  Ireland.  But  although  Mr.  Peel 
developed  at  some  length  the  principles  on  which 
he  called  for  the  assent  of  parliament  to  the  dis- 
fianchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in 
return  for  the  concessions  to  be  granted,  yet,  as 
that  measure  was  contained  in  a  se]iarate  bill, 
which  ran  its  own  course,  it  seems  better  to  reserve 
the  discussions  regarding  it  for  their  own  place, 
merely  observing  that  it  was  always  held  out  as  a 
change  which  must  accompany  the  other  impor- 
tant measure,  whether  in  success  or  defeat.  Min- 
isters would  not  ask  for  it  unless  emancipation 
were  gi-anted;  and  if  emancipation  were  granted, 
they  would  not  dispense  with  it.  "And  now," 
continued  Mr.  Peel,  concluding  a  speech  which 
occupied  more  than  four  houi-s,  "although  I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  othei-s  in  my  expectations  of 
the  future,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  I  fully  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  this 


question,  in  the  manner  proposed,  will  not  onlv 
give  much  better  and  stronger  securities  to  the 
Protestant  interest  and  establishment  than  any 
other  that  the  present  state  of  things  admits 
of,  but  will  also  avert  evils  and  dangers  im- 
pending and  immediate.  I  know  I  might  have 
taken  a  more  popular  and  palatable  course — 
more  popular  with  the  individuals  in  concert 
with  whom  I  long  thought  and  acted — more  pa- 
latable to  the  constituents  whom  I  have  lost;  but 
I  have  consulted  for  the  best  for  Protestant  in- 
terests and  Protestant  establishments.  This  is 
my  defence  against  the  accusations  I  have  en- 
dured— this  is  my  consolation  under  the  sacrifices 
I  have  made — this  shall  be  my  revenge.  I  trust 
that,  by  the  means  now  proposed,  the  moral 
storm  may  be  lulled  into  a  calm,  the  waters  of 
strife  may  subside,  and  the  elements  of  discord  be 
stilled  and  composed.  But  if  these  expectations 
shall  be  disappointed — if,  unhappily,  civil  strife 
and  contentions  shall  arise — if  the  ditferences  ex- 
isting between  us  do  not  spring  out  of  artificial 
distinctions  and  unequal  privileges,  but  if  there 
be  .something  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  not 
to  be  contented  with  a  participation  of  equal 
privileges,  or  with  anything  short  of  superiority — 
still  I  shall  be  content  to  make  the  trial.  If  the 
battle  must  be  fought — if  the  contest  which  we 
would  now  avoid  cannot  be  averted  by  those 
means — let  the  worst  come  to  the  woi-st,  the 
battle  will  be  fought  for  other  objects,  the  contest 
will  take  place  on  other  grounds.  The  contest 
then  will  be,  not  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights, 
but  for  the  predominance  of  an  intolerant  reli- 
gion. If  those  more  gloomy  predictions  shall  be 
realized,  and  if  our  more  favoural>le  hopes  shall 
not  be  justified  by  the  result,  we  can  fight  that 
battle  against  the  j)redominance  of  an  intolerant 
religion  more  advantageously  after  this  measure 
shall  have  pas.sed,  than  we  could  do  at  present. 
We  shall  then  have  the  sympathy  of  other  na- 
tions; we  shall  have  dissolved  the  great  moral 
alliance  that  existed  among  the  Roman  Catholics; 
we  shall  have  with  us  those  great  and  illustrious 
authorities  that  long  supported  this  measure,  and 
which  will  then  be  transferred  to  us,  and  ranged 
upon  our  side;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  that 
contest  we  shall  be  victorious,  aided  as  we  shall 
be  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  classes  in  this 
country,  as  demonstrated  in  the  numerous  peti- 
tions presented  to  this  house,  in  which  I  find  the 
best  and  most  real  securities  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Protestant  constitution — aided,  I  will  add, 
by  the  union  of  orthodoxy  and  dissent;  by  the 
assenting  voice  of  Scotland;  and,  if  other  aid  be 
necessary,  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
free  state,  and  by  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  every 
free  man,  in  whatever  clime,  or  under  whatever 
form  of  government,  he  may  live." 
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The  debate  upon  the  motion  for  going  into  a 
committee  was  continued  by  adjournment  upon 
the  6th  of  March.  The  principal  supporters  of 
tiie  ]3ro230sal  were  found  among  ministers  and 
their  converted  adherents.  Tlie  Wliigs,  satisfied 
with  approving  and  lauding  the  ministry,  did  not 
take  any  leading  share  in  the  discussion.  Lord 
Milton,  Sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Sir 
F.  Burdett  spoke,  but  left  the  task  of  justifica- 
tion to  the  introducers  of  the  measure,  to  whom 
it  was  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  have 
been  to  themselves.' 

lu  opposition  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Banks,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  (who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Peel  in  the 
representation  of  Oxford),  and  Mr.  Clinton,  denied 
that  any  one,  or  all  of  the  grounds  on  which 
this  new  policy  liad  been  adopted  by  govei-nment, 
could  be  admitted  as  valid.  The  grounds  stated 
by  Mr.  Peel  had  been  the  state  of  Ireland,  the 
evils  of  a  divided  cabinet,  the  difficulty  of  manag- 
ing a  House  of  Commons  which  left  him  in  a 
minority,  and  the  mischiefs  consequent  upon  a 
division  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  regard  to  the  first,  the  discord  and 
agitation  to  be  found  in  Ireland  not  only  were 
no  new  features  in  the  history  of  that  country, 
but  were  not  even  the  result  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  would  not  disappear  on  the  removal  of  civil 
disabilities.  These  evils  had  existed  in  Ireland, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  as  long  as  we  had  known 
it;  and  ministers  were  bound  to  show  that  the 
situation  of  Ireland  was  worse  than  it  had  been 
when  they  held  themselves  bound,  in  justice  to 
the  country,  to  resist  concession.  The  opponents 
of  emancipation  were  asked  what  other  remedy 
they  would  propose  for  the  mischiefs  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  It  would  be  enough  to  say, 
that  at  all  events  a  remedy  was  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  constitution, 
an  evil  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  be- 
came as  nothing.  According  to  the  account  of 
ministers  themselves,  the  Catholic  Association 
had  been  a  main  instrument  in  producing  that 
disease  for  which  they  could  now  discover  no 
cure  but  concession.  But,  confessedly,  at  the 
same  time,  not  even  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
crush  that  usurping  convention.  Acts  had  been 
])assed  for  that  purpose;  and  the  very  ministers 
who  had  called  for  them  had  allowed  them,  when 
obtained,  to  remain  inoperative.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  founded  on  the  divided  state  of 
the  cabinet,  why  did  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel,  instead  of  changing  their  own 
course,  rather  attempt  to  make  such  of  their  col- 
leagues as  were  friendly  to  concession  accede  to 
their  views  ? — the  rather,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  stated  that  his  opinions  of  the  danger 
of    granting    Catholic    emancipation    were   un- 
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changed.  Surely  he  could  not  be  fearful  of  being 
able  to  form  a  cabinet  unanimous  on  the  point 
of  exclusion,  and  therefore  should  never  have 
struck  those  colours  under  which  there  were  no 
difficulties  too  great  to  surmount.  As  to  the 
danger  of  a  civil  war  unless  the  intended  measures 
were  acceded  to,  ministers  had  erred  in  not  re- 
lying on  the  aid  and  force  which  they  would 
have  derived  from  public  opinion,  and  the  moral 
determination  of  the  people  of  England.  Besides, 
it  was  not  a  choice  between  civil  war  and  con- 
cession, as  far  as  the  people  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned; but  afar  greater  chance  of  a  civil  war 
to-morrow,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land, if  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  entire 
privileges  of  the  constitution.  At  best,  it  was 
only  postponing  the  evil  day;  and  it  was  for  the 
house  to  consider  under  what  different  circum- 
stances the  attack  could  be  resisted  now,  from 
those  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  it 
when  the  Catholics  possessed  all  the  political 
immunities  of  the  constitution.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  measure  was 
brought  forward  provoked  further  attack.  It 
was  not  the  triumph  of  those  who  long  espoused 
the  cause  gradually  working  their  way  by  the 
power  of  opinion :  it  was  the  victory  of  force 
driving  former  enemies  into  desertion  by  intimi- 
dation. It  told  the  agitators  of  Ireland  that  they 
were  too  strong  for  the  government  of  Britain; 
that  whatever  they  asked  would  be  conceded, 
even  to  the  giving  up  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
vided only  it  wez-e  asked  with  enough  of  clamour 
and  confusion.  Ministers  themselves  did  not 
venture  to  represent  this  measure  as  an  act  of 
grace,  but  as  one  which  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  imperious  necessity,  many  of  them  still 
retaining  their  former  opinions,  and  having  their 
eyes  open  to  all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from 
the  course  which  they  were  pursuing.  No  ra- 
tional man  could  expect  that  the  Catholics  autl 
Catholic  priesthood  would  remain  satisfied  even 
with  what  was  now  given.  The  re-establishraent 
of  their  church  was  not  only  their  interest,  if 
they  were  true  Catholics  it  was  their  sacred  duty, 
an  obligation  far  more  holy  than  that  of  battling 
for  a  civil  franchise,  which,  in  truth,  would  be 
chiefly  valuable  only  as  an  instrument  by  which 
to  regain  religious  preponderance.  Even  the 
home  secretary  seemed  to  anticipate  an  ulterior 
struggle,  which  implied  that  he  believed  the  Ca- 
tholics to  entertain  ulterior  objects;  and  it  was 
inexplicable  wisdom  to  prepare  for  a  contest  by 
clothing  your  enemy  in  new  armour,  and  put- 
ting into  his  hands  new  weapons  of  offence. 

The  opponents  of  emancipation  did  not  con- 
sider the  provisions,  which  were  called  securities 
against  the  danger  of  admitting  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  of 
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the  state,  as  sufficient,  or  as  otlier  than  ridiculous. 
Admission  of  Catholics  to  all  places  was  the 
general  rule  of  the  bill;  and  the  securities  were 
to  be  found  in  the  excejstion  of  two  offices,  all 
the  power  couuectetl  with  which  might  be  just 
as  much  employed  by  the  influence  of  Catholics 
filling  other  offices  to  which  no  disqualification 
was  attached.  The  lord-chancellor  was  not  to 
be  a  Catholic;  but  then  the  first  loi'd  of  the 
treasur}'^  might  be  a  Catholic,  and  so  might  all 
the  i-est  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  It  was  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  who  recommended  to  the 
crown  persons  who  were  to  act  as  bishops  in 
the  Protestant  church.  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
would  make  a  proper  use  of  this  patronage  ?  Mr. 
Peel  had  stated  that  if  any  office  to  which  church 
jiatronage  was  attached  should  happen  to  be 
filled  by  a  Catholic,  then  that  patronage  was  to 
be  trausferi'ed  to  some  other  minister.  But  what 
did  this  mean  ?  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
was  the  individual  who  recommended  to  the 
crown  the  appointment  of  the  higher  dignitaries 
of  the  churcii,  but  the  appointment  did  not  rest 
in  himself,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  first  lord  of  the 
ti'easury,  being  a  t^atholic,  from  recommending 
to  the  sovereign  persons  appointed  to  bishoprics; 
though  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  or  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  if  Catholics, 
could  not  exert  a  direct  influence  which  might 
belong  to  their  offices  in  conferring  minor  church 
preferments.  It  was  maintained,  on  the  same 
side,  that  the  Catholics,  regai'ding  all  shades  of 
Protestantism  as  an  accursed  heresy,  would  never 
cease  in  their  endeavours  to  proselytize.  Min- 
isters themselves  acknowledged  there  was  this 
danger — why  else  did  they  say  that  the  moment 
wlien  they  were  granting  nearly  all  that  the  Ca- 
tholics desired,  still  they  were  not  willing  to  trust 
them  without  some  restrictions  I  These  re- 
strictions showed  that  they  did  not  consider  them 
worthy  of  being  trusted. 

Diff'erent  members  urged  the  propriety  of  dis- 
solving parliament.  Mr.  Estcourt,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  university  of  Oxfoi'd,  denied 
that  the  present  parliament  was  qualified  to  settle 
the  Catholic  question.  It  had,  he  said,  been 
elected  in  1826,  when  the  atl'airs  of  the  country 
were  under  the  guidance  of  that  vigilant  protec- 
tor of  the  Protestant  cause — the  late  Lord  Liver- 
pool. There  was  not  then  the  same  anxiety  about 
the  Catholic  question,  for  the  country  had  confid- 
ence in  his  lordship,  and  even  in  the  right 
honourable  home  secretary  (Mr.  Peel)  liimself. 
He  tliought  it  incumbent  on  ministers  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  eountrj',  by  calling  a  new  House 
of  Commons,  before  they  ventured  to  introduce 
so  extraordinary  a  measure  as  that  of  admitting 


the  Catholics  to  jjarliament  and  to  the  offices  of 
state. 

The  motion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported 
by  Sir  George  Murray,  the  colonial  secretary,  by 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  North,  and  Mr.  Huskissou. 
They  repeated  and  enforced  the  positions,  that 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  necessaiy  to  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  and  that  without  emanci- 
pation that  pacification  could  not  be  efi'ected. 
We  could  not  destroy  one  pai-t  of  the  people  by 
rousing  and  inciting  the  other.  Government 
could  not  ally  itself  with  Orange  clubs.  Peace 
was  not  to  be  restored  to  Ireland  by  Protestant 
arms  or  by  a  thoroughly  established  Protestant 
ascendency.  It  was  the  duty  of  government  to 
protect  the  whole  community,  without  distinction 
as  to  religions  or  sects;  it  was  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  insure  to  all  the  greatest  degree  of  pro- 
tection, and  to  give  to  the  people  whatsoever 
privilege  they  had  a  right  to  claim  and  enjoy. 
Mr.  Peel  replied  to  those  who  called  for  a  dissolu- 
tion. A  dissolution  of  parliament,  said  he,  means 
that  the  C^atholic  Association  and  the  elective 
franchise  are  to  be  left  as  they  now  are.  If  par- 
liament is  to  bo  dissolved,  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion must  be  left  as  it  is;  for  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  have  declai-ed  that  the  common  law  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  suppress  it;  and,  being 
so  left,  it  will  overturn  the  representation  of 
Ireland. 

On  a  division  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  188,  the  numbers  dividing  being  348 
against  160. 

Petitions  were  now  poured  into  the  house  from 
all  quarters.  Before  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  there  had  been  presented  9o7  petitions  against 
emancij>ation,  and  307  in  its  favour.  Among  the 
anti-Catholics  there  were  several  sudden  conver- 
sions, which  were  not  always  thought  to  jn'oceed 
from  disinterested  motives.  Sir  Thomas  Lelh- 
bridge,  one  of  the  members  for  Somersetshire, 
had  worried  or  wearied  Mr.  Canning  in  his  last 
days  by  his  incessant  harangues  against  the 
Catholics  and  against  those  who  favoured  their 
claims;  he  had  taxed  that  minister  as  an  apos- 
tate to  the  Church  of  England,  and,  quite  i-ecently 
(only  in  tlie  middle  of  January),  he  had  attended 
a  public  meeting  in  Devonshii'e,  assembled  to 
petition  against  further  concessions  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  religion,  and  he  had  then  and 
there  been  the  organ  of  obstinate  and  enthusi- 
astic resistance  to  the  ministerial  scheme.  Yet, 
in  the  beginning  of  Alarch,  this  same  Sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  stood  out  and  pronounced  a  recanta- 
tion, and  declared  all  at  once,  and  with  such 
solemnity  as  was  in  him,  that  the  plan  of  minis- 
ter was  wise,  excellent,  patriotic,  perfect  in  all 
its  parte.  On  the  17th  of  Marcli,  Mr.  Peel  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the   bill.      Sir  Charles 
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Wetherell,  the  attorney-general,  who  liatl  refused 
to  draw  the  bill,  was  still  in  office,  but  only  wait- 
ing until  his  successor  could  be  appointed.  He 
censured  the  whole  bill  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
and  was  not  sparing  of  personalities  in  speaking 
of  those  who  had  fi'amed  it^  or  who  were  advo- 
cates for  it.  The  bill,  however,  was  read  a  second 
time  by  a  majority  of  173,  the  numbers  dividing 
being  353  to  180.  In  committee  an  amendment 
was  moved,  to  include  the  place  of  prime  minis- 
ter among  the  offices  which  could  not  be  filled 
by  Catholics.  After  three  days  in  committee, 
the  bill  came  out  as  it  went  in;  and  on  the  30th 
of  March  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by 
the  commons.  On  the  very  next  day,  Mr.  Peel, 
with  a  very  numerous  escort,  presented  his  bill 
at  the  bar  of  the  lords.  It  was  read  that  even- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  without  opposition. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  determined  to 
admit  of  no  delay,  moved  that  it  should  be  read 
a  second  time  on  the  2d  of  April.  Lord  Bexley 
and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry  opposed  this  motion, 
on  the  ground  that  such  preci])itate  haste  was 
unbecoming.  The  duke  answered  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  sufficiently  discussed  already,  and 
that  the  public  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  see 
it  settled.  Lord  Holland  justified  his  grace  by 
referring  to  the  haste  with  which  the  statutes 
about  to  be  repealed  had  been  originally  passed ;  and 
the  motion  was  soon  carried  without  a  division. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
moved  the  second  reading,  hoping  the  house 
would  believe  him  when  he  said  that  the  course 
which  he  had  now  adopted  on  this  question  had 
not  been  adopted  without  the  fullest  conviction 
that  it  was  a  sound  and  just  one.  After  taking 
a  review  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  extremities  to  which  adverse  fac- 
tions, animated  by  bigotry  and  hereditary  hatred, 
were  likely  to  proceed,  the  duke  said,  "It  has 
been  my  fortune,  my  lords,  to  have  seen  much  of 
war — more  than  most  men.  I  was  constantly 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the  military  pro- 
fession from  boyhood  until  I  grew  gray.  My 
life  has  been  passed  in  familiarity  with  scenes  of 
death  and  human  suffering.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  countries  where  the 
war  was  internal — where  a  civil  war  was  main- 
tained by  conflicting  factions.  I  must  say  that, 
at  any  sacrifice,  I  would  avoid  every  approach  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  My  lords,  I  would  do 
all  I  could — I  would  run  any  risk — I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  to  pi-event  such  a  catastrophe ! 
Nothing  could  be  so  disastrous  to  the  country, 
nothing  so  destructive  of  its  prosperity  as  civil 
war:  nothing  could  take  place  that  tended  so 
completely  to  demoralize  and  degrade  as  such  a 
conflict,  in  which  the  hand  of  neighbour  is  raised 
against  neighbour — that  of  the  father  against  the 


son,  and  of  the  son  against  the  father — of  the 
brotheragainstthe  brother — -of  the  servant  against 
his  master — a  conflict  which  must  end  in  con- 
fusion and  destruction.  If  civil  war  be  so  bad 
when  occasioned  by  resistance  to  government — if 
such  a  collision  is  to  be  avoided  by  all  means 
possible — how  much  more  necessaiy  is  it  to  avoid 
a  civil  war  in  which,  in  order  to  put  down  one 
portion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arm  and  excite 
the  other !  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  man  that 
now  hears  me  who  would  not  shudder  were  such 
a  proposition  made  to  him;  yet  such  must  have 
been  the  result  had  we  attempted  to  terminate 
the  state  of  things  to  which  I  have  referred, 
otherwise  tlian  by  a  measui'e  of  conciliation. 
In  this  view,  then,  merely,  I  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  measure  we  have  proposed  to  parlia- 
ment."' 

The  debate  which  followed  was  continued  dur- 
ing three  days,  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  April. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  by  217  against  112.  On  the  7th  and  8th  it 
passed  intact  through  the  committee;  on  the  10th 
it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed;  and  on  the 
13th  it  received  the  royal  assent.  Every  one  will 
understand  that  but  for  the  energy  and  decision 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  this  full  emancipa- 
tion, even  now,  could  not  have  been  carried, 

Mr.  Peel  liad  brought  in  his  bill  to  disfranchise 
the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  raise  the 
qualification  to  .£10.  It  was  part  of  the  general 
measure  recommended  from  the  throne,  and  it 
passed  with  little  opposition  through  both  houses. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  publicly  bound  himself 
to  reject  even  emancipation  if  coupled  with  this 
disfranchisement,  became  silent,  and  acquiesced. 
The  Catholic  Association  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
being  left  to  themselves,  the-Irish  "Forties"  were 
indifterent  to  the  measure. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  O'Connell  pi-esented 
himself  to  take  his  seat  for  Clare.  The  clerk 
produced  the  old  oath,  which  the  recent  relief 
bill  had  repealed.  Mr.  O'Connell  proposed  to 
take  the  new  oath  prescribed  by  that  bill;  but 
he  was  informed  by  the  speaker  that  his  return 
had  been  made  before  the  passing  of  that  act, 
and  that  he  was  therefore  excluded  from  its 
operation.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  heard  at  the  bar 
in  support  of  his  pretended  right,  which,  after  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  was  negatived  by  190 
against  116.  The  chief  agitator  then  went  back 
to  Ireland,  and  was  re-elected  without  opposition 
for  Clare. 

All  the  discontents  of  Ireland  were  to  end 
with  emancipation.  Thousands  of  times  had  it 
been  said.  Only  grant  the  Irish  Catholics  that 
boon,  and  they  will  be  as  quiet  and  as  observant 
of  the  laws  as  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.    The  extent  of  Irish  gratitude  would  be 
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equal  to  the  amount  of  the  benefit  conferred. 
But,  alas!  these  were  but  fanciful  predictions. 
The  relief  bill  was  carried  in  April,  and  in  May 
Ii-eland  seemed  as  turbulent  as  ever.  By  letters, 
and  by  speeches  at  aggregate  meetings,  Mr. 
O'Connell  kept  up  the  excitement.     He  told  the 


Dakiel  O'Connell. — From  a  portrait  by  U.  M.  Hodgetta. 

Irish  people  that  they  had  themselves  achieved 
the  religious  liberty  of  their  country;  that  they, 
"a  sober,  a  moral,  and  a  religious  ])eoi)le,"  had 
become  too  strong  for  their  oppressors;  and  that 
their  progress  towards  prosperity  was  in  vain 
opposed  by  tlie  Peels  and  Wellingtons  of  society. 
He  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  monastic  ordei"s, 
and  with  horror  of  a  design  whicl),  lie  said,  was 
entertained  by  ministers  for  tlie  supjiression  of 
those  orders  in  Ireland.  AVith  his  pockets  well 
filled  with  "rent,"  he  deplored  the  poverty  of 
tiie  Papists,  and  held  out  the  wealth  of  the  Pro- 
testants as  a  tempting  bait.  He  gave  nicknames 
of  the  most  degrading  kind  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Brunswick  clubs,  and  to  every  man  wlio  ]>resumed 
to  oppose  him.  He  daringly  and  undii^guisedly 
announced  that  emancipation  was  not  all  he 
wanted — that  his  great  object  now  was  to  force 
on  a  rcpcid  of  the  tinion  with  l^iirjland.  Tliat 
union,  he  said,  had  converted  Ireland  into  a  pro- 
vince:—"That  cursed  measure  had  deprived  Ire- 
land of  her  senate,  and  thereby  made  her  depen- 
dent upon  British  aristocracy,  and  British  in- 
trigue, and  British  interests.  It  could  be  repealed 
— it  must  be  repealed.  He  would  never  cease  to 
agitate  until  it  was  repealed."  All  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  incensed  and  roused  the  Irish 
Protestants.  Fierce  conflicts  took  place  in  vari- 
ous jiarts  of  the  island,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 
In  the  county  of  Tip]ierary  mattei-s  went  to  such 
a  length,  that  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  magis- 
tracy, assembled  in  tlic  beginning  of  September, 
exjiressed  an  unanimous  opinion  that  nothing  but 


a  revival  of  the  insurrection  act  could  restore  or 
secure  the  peace  of  the  country.  This  meeting 
was  not  made  up  of  Orangemen;  the  greater 
number  had  nothing  to  do  with  Orange  or  with 
Brunswick  clubs,  and  Lord  Llandafif,  the  chair- 
man, had  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  emanci- 
pation. In  the  resolutions  which  they  adopted 
to  be  communicated  to  govei'nmeut,  they  affirmed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  were 
in  possession  of  arms — that  bodies  of  armed  men 
appeared  at  noonday,  to  obstruct  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  threaten  the  lives  and  ])roperties 
of  all  who  attempted  to  resist  their  illegal  pro- 
ceedings— that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  in- 
formation to  convict  the  offenders,  owing  to  a 
league  of  false  honour,  and  to  a  system  of  teri-or, 
which  served  the  same  jiurpose,  by  the  dread  of 
a  violent  death.  The  insurrection  act  could  not 
be  revived;  for  it  had  not  been  suspended,  but 
bad  expireti,  and  parliament  was  not  sitting. 

To  the  affairs  of  foreign  politics  we  now  turn 
our  attention;  and  of  these,  tlie  aggressive  move- 
ments of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Turkey  de- 
mand our  principal  notice,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  British  interests,  and  the  gi-eat  Euro- 
pean war  which  they  were  afterwards  to  occasion. 
Amidst  every  change  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Russia  had  never  for  a  moment  with- 
drawn her  eye  from  Constantinople,  or  her  heart 
from  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  Byzantine 
emj)ire  of  the  East:  it  was  from  the  East  she 
expected  to  derive  that  new,  warm  life-blootl 
which  would  make  her  the  greatest  of  European 
])owei"s,  and  the  arbitress  of  the  world  at  large; 
and  although  her  progress  was  slow,  it  had  only 
been  the  more  certain,  while  she  felt  that  she 
could  afford  to  wait  for  the  full  realization  of 
her  ])urpo.se.  The  battle  of  Navarino  gave  a 
new  ojiportunity  for  fresli  aggi'essions  and  con- 
quests, of  wiiich  Russia  was  not  slow  to  avail 
herself.  By  this  "  untowai'd  event,"  Turkey  had 
no  fleet  to  defend  her.self  in  the  Black  Sea,  or 
secure  the  approaches  to  her  ca])ital  by  the  Bos- 
phorus;  while  she  was  equally  helidess  by  land, 
in  con.sequeuce  of  the  destruction  of  the  janiza- 
ries in  1826,  and  the  rawness  of  the  new  levies, 
into  whicli  European  discipline  had  as  yet  made 
a  very  imperfect  progress.  Turkey,  in  fact,  was 
in  that  transition  state  which,  although  it  should 
be  from  feebleness  to  sti'ength,  is  often  the 
weakest  of  all  conditions.  All  this  the  Czar 
Nicholas  well  knew,  and  was  prepared  to  use  his 
advantage.  Leaving  the  Greeks,  therefore,  to 
their  fate,  and  disentangling  liimself  from  the 
tri])le  alliance  whicli  Mr.  Canning  had  made  for 
the  liberation  of  Greece,  he  res(»lved  to  make 
war  \\\)0\i  Turkey  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
interests  entirely  Russian.  In  May,  1828,  the 
canq>aign  commenced:  the  Russian  array,  num- 
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bering  115,000  men,  and  supported  by  their  fleet 
in  the  Bhick  Sea,  crossed  the  Pruth,  and,  after 
several  successes,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  Bal- 
kan Mountain,  the  Mount  Hoeinus  of  classical  re- 
membrances. Bat  its  fortress  of  Shumla,  and  the 
neighbouring  sea-port  of  Varna,  offered  such  a 
stubborn  resistauce,  that  the  latter  place  was  not 
taken  until  October,  and  then  only  through  the 
treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  pacha  who  was 
second  in  command.  Compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  doubtful  advantage,  the  Eussians,  after 
garrisoning  Varna,  fell  back  upon  the  Danube, 
which  they  crossed,  being  closely  followed  by  the 
Turks  in  their  retreat,  and  leaving  the  greater 
]  lart  of  their  baggage  behind  them.  In  other  direc- 
tions little  better  success  attended  the  Eussiau 
arms,  especially  at  Silistria,  from  which,  after  a 
four  months'  siege,  they  were  compelled  to  make 
au  ignominious  retreat.  Behind  stone  walls, 
indeed,  or  among  the  natural  entrenchments  of 
rocks,  where  the  precision  of  the  drill  was  little 
needed,  the  Turks  displayed  all  their  ancient 
valour;  aod  it  was  only  in  the  evolutions  of  the 
open  field,  where  they  could  be  easily  outman- 
cfiuvred  or  thrown  into  disorder,  that  they  were 
liable  to  a  defeat.  Such  was  the  case  at  Czoroi, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1828,  where  General 
Gismar  defeated  the  Pacha  of  Widdin,  the  only 
Muscovite  victory  that  distinguished  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  this  Turkish  campaign. 

As  the  losses  of  Eussia  had  been  so  heavy  both 
in  military  materiel  and  reputation  during  the 
last  year,  the  campaign  of  1829  was  opened  with 
greater  precautions.  Silistria,  the  strong  fortress 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  which 
the  Eussian  army  had  been  driven  in  disgraceful 
retreat  during  the  jjreceding  year,  was  to  be  re- 
duced and  occupied  before  a  march  was  hazarded 
into  the  interior;  and  Count  Wittgenstein,  the 
inept  commander  of  the  last  expedition,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Count  Diebitsch,  a  soldier  of 
far  greater  wisdom  and  military  experience.  Ope- 
rations were  commenced  by  the  Eussian  fleet 
taking  possession  of  Sizeboli,  a  Turkish  sea-port 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bourgas, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  although  the 
Turks,  who  had  suff"ered  it  through  carelessness 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  made  desperate 
efforts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  recover  it,  the 
Eussians  retained  their  hold  of  this  important 
station,  by  which  they  could  maintain  a  close 
communication  with  their  army  in  the  interior. 
That  army,  in  the  meantime,  had  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  in  May  had  advanced  upon  Silistria, 
where  they  found  a  Turkish  force  drawn  up  for 
its  defence.  After  a  hard  fight  the  Turks  were 
defeated,  and  Silistria  invested;  but  the  Eussians 
were  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  siege  had  com- 
menced by  the  advance  of  the  graud  vizie.r,  Eed- 
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schid  Pacha,  from  Shumla,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  besiegers.  A  desperate  battle  ensued 
on  the  17th  of  May,  which  lasted  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night.  It 
was  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory;  but  it  was  noted  as  a  hojieful  symp- 
tom of  the  Turkish  troops,  raw  and  undisciplined 
as  they  were,  and  not  superior  in  numbers,  that 
they  had  sustained  a  close  and  destructive  fight 
against  a  regular,  well- disciplined  army  for 
seventeen  hours.  Similar  to  this  engagement 
was  the  battle  of  Kulertscha,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  where  the  obstinacy  of  Turkish  valour 
maintained  itself  at  every  point  against  European 
discipline,  and  might  in  the  end  have  prevailed, 
but  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  ammunition  wag- 
gons, which  left  the  Turks  no  alternative  but 
retreat. 

As  might,  however,  have  been  expected,  science 
was  finally  to  prevail  over  mere  force  and  courage, 
and  in  this  campaign  the  perfection  of  military 
science  was  exhibited  by  General  Diebitsch. 
Silistria  fell  before  his  arms  on  the  30th  of  June, 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  By  a  series  of  able 
movements,  with  which  the  enemy  were  perplexed 
or  thrown  off  their  guard,  he  advanced  toward 
the  Balkan,  dispersing  the  Turkish  detachments 
that  disputed  his  passage;  and  on  the  21st  of  Jxily 
he  entered  Palisbano  and  Erketsh,  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Balkan  Mountain,  forming  the  gates  of  that 
strongbulwarkofthe  Ottoman  empire.  After  this 
hisjorogress  was  easy,  for  his  movements  were  so 
rapid,  and  the  Turks  so  dispirited  and  discon- 
certed by  his  unexpected  advance,  that  they  were 
quickly  defeated  wherever  they  attempted  to  rally. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Eussian  army  had 
arrived  in  sight  of  Adrianople,  the  second  city 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  having  a  population  of 
80,000  inhabitants,  and  with  a  numerous  army 
drawn  up  advantageously  for  its  defence;  but  the 
troops  were  so  astounded  at  the  appearance  of 
their  enemies,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  that  all  their  thoughts  of  resistance 
evaporated,  and  they  could  not  be  led  into  action. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Turkish  fatalism,  and 
Turkish  arrogance  and  sloth,  the  consequences 
of  their  creed  and  early  successes,  negatived  the 
patriotism  and  fearless  hardihood  of  the  people, 
and  will  probably  be  the  causes  of  their  final 
downfall.  As  there  was  no  hope  of  the  defence 
of  Adrianople  by  arms,  the  pachas  in  the  city 
entered  into  capitulation,  and  the  hard  terms, 
which  they  accepted  to  save  the  town  fi-om  storm, 
were  the  surrender  of  all  their  arms,  artillery, 
standards,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  and  of 
everything  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment. Thus  Diebitsch  became  master  of  Adri- 
anople without  firing  a  single  shot.  Upon  the 
same  day,  a  considerable  division  of  his  army 
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nccupied  the  important  town  of  Kirk-Kilissa,  be- 
tween Adrianople  and  tlie  Euxiue,  and  threw 
its  vanguard  forward  as  far  as  LuUe-Bourgas,  on 
the  road  to  Constantinople.  Nor  did  the.se  move- 
ments comprise  the  wliole  of  this  important  cam- 
paign of  1829.  By  sea  the  Russian  fleet  was 
equally  successful,  and  co-operating  with  the 
land  force,  Admiral  Greig  quickly  made  himself 
master  of  some  of  the  principal  ports  in  the 
Euxine;  while  another  Russian  fleet,  in  commu- 
nication also  with  Diebitsch,  was  on  the  opposite 
sliores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  manner, 
the  fairest  of  tlie  Turkish  European  provinces 
were  in  possession  of  an  enemy,  whom  a  few  easy 
unopposed  marches  woidd  conduct  to  Constan- 
tinople itself.  While  the  western  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  thus  in  danger,  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  their  Asiatic  territories  was 
in  scarcely  better  plight.  By  a  series  of  skilful 
marches  and  successful  engagements,  Count  Pas- 
kewitch,  the  Russian  commander  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, obtained  possession  of  Erzeroum,  the  capital 
of  Anatolia;  ai.d  driving  the  discomfited  Turks 
before  him,  was  making  preparations  for  the 
capture  of  Trebizond.  Constantinople  was  now 
filled  with  dismay;  the  Giaour  was  ah-eady  at  the 
threshold  of  that  gate  through  which,  according 
to  ancient  prophecy,  he  was  to  enter  in  and  drive 
the  faithful  to  their  old  homes  across  the  Helles- 
I)ont;  and  Sultan  Mahmoud,  with  the  sacred 
standard  carried  before  him,  wjus  about  to  make 
a  last  and  a  hopeless  effort  in  person  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  capital.  But  it  was  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  Britain,  France,  and  Pru.ssia,  that  Con- 
stantinople should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ru.ssia, 
and  tlie  ambassadors  of  these  three  powers  were 
obliged  to  interpose  with  the  Turkish  obstinacy, 
and  persuade  the  Porte  to  accept  such  reasonable 
terms  as  would  still  preserve  its  national  inde- 
pendence. Their  interference  was  successful, 
both  with  the  conqxierors  and  the  conquered;  and 
after  some  natural  demur  on  the  part  of  Turkey, 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  w;is  definitively  signed 
on  the  14th  of  September.  Russia  was  to  restore 
to  Turkey  the  jirincipalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  all  the  fortresses  she  had  occu{)ie(l 
during  the  war.  The  boundary  between  the 
two  eni])irt.'S  was  still  to  be  tlie  Pruth,  from  where 
it  touches  on  Moldavia  to  its  junction  with  the 
Danube  ;  but  from  the  latter  point  to  the  mouth 
of  St.  George,  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  was 
to  be  the  boundary,  all  the  islands  formed  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  river  being  declared  to 
belong  to  Rus.sia.  The  pachalicsof  Kars,  Bayzid, 
and  Erzeroum  in  Asia,  which  the  Russians  had 
captuj-ed,  were  restored  ;  but  a  new  fi-ontier  line 
wiis  established  in  that  quarter,  by  which  Russia 
obtained  ]>osses8ion  of  the  pachalic  and  fortress 
of  Akhalzic.      Such  were   the  chief  territorial 


changes  produced  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople; 
the  other  stipulations  regarded  the  unrestricted 
freedom  of  Russian  ships  in  the  Turkish  ports 
and  roadsteads,  and  in  the  Strait  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  By  these 
terms,  as  they  were  set  down,  the  conditions  were 
highly  favourable  to  the  Porte;  for  the  chief 
cession  demanded  was  a  small  portion  of  Asiatic 
territory,  and  the  principal  money  indemnity 
the  sum  of  10,000,000  ducats  (^5,000,000),  which 
Turkey  was  to  pay  by  equal  instalments,  during 
a  course  of  ten  years.  But  the  principalities 
w|iich  the  Russians  had  conquered  were  to  be 
retained  by  them  until  the  debt  was  liquidated 
— a  time  that  might  give  them  opportunity  for 
a  fresh  quarrel  and  more  decisive  conquest ;  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  was  to  be  wholly  resigned 
to  the  native  hospodars,  who  were  well  known 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  Russia.  Such  were  the 
subsidiary  acts  or  conventions  which  were  added 
as  explanatory  of  the  original  terms  of  the  treaty; 
and  in  this  way  were  those  coils  more  closely 
drawn  around  Turkey  which  seem  destined  to 
strangle  her  at  last. 

Those  events,  by  which  her  great  enemy  was 
humbled, and  for  the  time  rendered  powerless, had 
necessarily  an  effect  upon  Greece  and  upon  Greek 
independence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  French  government  had  sent  out  a  strong 
military  force  under  General  Maison,  by  which 
Ibrahim  Pacha  wtis  driven  from  the  Morea,  and 
the  Turkish  garrisons  of  its  fortresses  compelled 
to  surrender.  These  attempts  were  so  successful 
in  that  quarter,  that  by  November  the  whole  of 
the  Morea,  once  the  Peloponnesus  of  cla.ssical 
histoiy,  was  comi'letely  cleared  of  its  Turkish 
oppressors,  and  placed  under  the  new  provisional 
Greek  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Count  Capo  d'Istria  as  president.  After  this  en- 
couraging commencement,  the  French  were  ready 
to  march  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  de- 
liver Northern  Greece  a.s  they  had  done  the  Morea; 
but  as  the  allied  powers  had  not  yet  decided 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  future  Greek  republic 
or  kingdom,  the  French  troojjs  were  ordered  to 
supjiend  their  operations.  It  was  added,  that  if 
the  Greeks  wished  to  reduce  the  Turkish  for- 
tres-ses  of  Northern  Greece,  they  might  do  it  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts ;  and  availing  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  the  Greek  array  in  the 
west,  under  General  Church,  a  Briti-sh  officer, 
compelled  the  Turkish  garrisons  of  Vonizza,  Car- 
vassara,  Lepanto,  Anatolico,  and  Mis.solonglu 
successively  to  surrender.  But  while  the  Greeks 
were  animated  with  the  heroic  desire  of  recover- 
ing all  that  had  formerly  been  their  country,  and 
showing  their  ability  to  effect  it,  the  three  allied 
powers,  after  much  contrariety  and  hesitation, 
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signed  a  protocol,  on  the  22d  of  March,  by  which 
the  limits  of  the  new  Gi'eek  kingdom  were  de- 
finitely settled.  But  in  the  geographical  use  of 
scissors  and  compasses,  the  European  statesmen 
of  the  period  evinced  that  they  had  neither  im- 
proved in  generosity  and  liberality,  nor  yet  in 
political  wisdom.  The  natural  boundaries,  the 
means  of  self-protection,  and  the  national  wishes 
and  distinctions  of  the  peojile  themselves,  were 
all  equally  set  at  nought ;  and  the  scanty  allot- 
ment of  territory,  whei'e  the  boundary  line  com- 
menced at  Zeitoun  near  Thermoj)yl0e  on  the  east, 
and  ended  where  the  river  Aspropotamos  joins 
the  sea — thus  excluding  Thessaly  and  Acarnania, 
and  leaving  the  whole  western  frontier  of  North- 
ern Greece  open  and  defenceless— was  decided 
without  consulting  either  the  feelings  of  the 
Greek  peofde  or  the  wishes  of  their  govern- 
ment. Still  less,  if  possible,  was  Turkey  re- 
garded in  a  proceeding  which  rent  from  her  do- 
minion so  important  a  country  as  Greece — a  coun- 
try which  she  had  held  for  centuries,  but  which 
she  was  now  required  not  only  to  forego,  but  also 
to  recognize  its  complete  independence,  without 
tribute,  ransom,  or  any  pi-ice  whatever  in  return. 
At  first  the  sultan  resisted,  and  would  only  con- 
sent on  the  condition  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
being  limited  to  the  Morea,  and  ruled  by  a  hos- 
podar  of  his  own  election.  TJiis  was  when  the 
Russians  had  only  crossed  the  Balkan  ;  but  when 
they  had  established  themselves  at  Adrianople, 
and  were  in  a  condition  to  dictate,  they  made 
the  accei^tance  of  the  Greek  protocol  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  had  then  no  alternative  but  to 
submit.  It  is  worthy  of  remai-k  that  Russia,  at 
the  commencement  of  her  Turkish  campaign, 
had  expressly  and  loudly  announced  that  her  war 
had  no  connection  with  the  Greek  question,  and 
that  she  would  act  in  it  only  in  accordance  with 
the  allied  powers;  but  now,  without  consulting 
their  wishes,  she  made  herself  the  principal  and 
the  sole  umpire  in  the  affair — thus  cheaply  pur- 
chasing the  patronage  of  Greece,  and  a  claim  to 
her  gratitude  and  co-operation  in  every  future 
movement  which  had  the  Russian  conquest  of 
Turkey  for  its  object. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  Portugal,  our  ancient 
ally,  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  kingdom  had 
been  in  as  wretched  a  condition  as  a  divided  gov- 
ernment, a  bigoted  intolerant  priesthood,  and  the 
atrocities  of  a  civil  war  could  well  make  them. 
The  military  force  sent  by  Mr.  Canning  had  been 
completely  successful  in  its  object,  which  was,  to 
protect  the  country  from  the  interference  of  Spain, 
without  siding  either  with  the  liberals  or  absolu- 
tists. Dom  Miguel  had  sworn  allegiance  to  his 
elder  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  as  his  sovereign — had 
accepted  the  constitutional  charter  which  Pedro 


had  framed  for  the  government  of  Portugal — and 
had  engaged  upon  oath  to  deliver  up  the  crown 
to  his  niece  and  future  spouse.  Donna  Maria  II., 
as  soon  as  she  came  of  age.       These  strong  guar- 
antees, and   the    hope    that  his  brother   would 
improve  in  wisdom,  experience,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments,   by  his   travels   in   the   unconstitutional 
countries  of   Europe,   where   he  would  witness 
with  his  own   eyes  the   evils  of   despotic  rule, 
made  Pedro  sit  easy  upon  his  throne  in  Brazil; 
and    Miguel   had   written   from  Vienna  to  his 
sister,  who  was  for  the  meantime  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal, that  he  was  "determined  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  laws  of   the  kingdom,  and  the  in- 
stitutions legally  granted  by  our  august  brother, 
and  cause  them  to  be  observed,  and  by  them 
to  govern  the  kingdom."     From  Vienna  Miguel 
repaired   to  En^^land,  on   his  way  to   Portugal, 
at  the  end  of  1827,  and  resided  in  London  nearly 
two   months;   and   there   he  was  waited   upon 
with  an  address  from  the  Poi-tuguese  residents, 
who  were  very  numerous   in   our  capital,   and 
for  the  most  part  liberals,  to  whom  he  did  not 
give  the  slightest  indication  either  of  hostility 
to  the  charter,  or  to  the  rights  of  his  niece  ;  and 
nothing  in  his  conduct  indicated  the  Nero  that 
was  lurking  within  him,  and  which  circumstances 
would  so  soon  awaken  into  such  unscrupulous 
action.    On  the  22d  of  February,  1828,  he  landed 
at  Lisbon,  amidst  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  In- 
fant!" intermingled  with  a  few  cries  of  "Long 
live  the  absolute  King !"    It  was  as  yet  unknown 
what  were  his  real  sentiments  about  the  charter  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  who  soon  resumed  over  him  the  old  as- 
cendency, and  converted   him   into  a   perjured 
wretch  and  a  tyrant.      The  symptoms  of  the  al- 
teration were  not  long  in  following.       The  min- 
istry was  changed,  the  stocks  fell,  and  all  business 
was  at  a  stand ;  the  liberals  were  insulted,  dis- 
placed, and  driven  from  the  capital,  and  absolu- 
tists received  into  favour :  in  less  than  one  short 
month  it  was  no  secret  that  Dom  Miguel,  instead 
of  being  a  limited  responsible  regent,  would  be- 
come an  unconditional  autocrat.    The  new  British 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  Sir  Freder- 
ick Lamb,  felt  himself  in  an  unexpected,  strange 
position  amidst  this  sudden  change,  but  he  acted 
with  wisdom  and  promptitude.    The  British  troops 
sent  by  Mr.  Canning  were  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, and  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  loan  from  Mr. 
Rothschild,  was  arriving  for  the  prince  ;  but  Sir 
Frederick,  acting  on  his  own  i^esponsibility,  stoj^iied 
the  embarkation  of  the  troojjs,  and  sent  the  money 
back  to  London.     Soon  after,  these  troops  were 
called  home  by  order  of  the  British  government, 
and  with  their  departure,  the  progress  of  absolu- 
tism, which  their  presence  might  have  checked, 
went  onward  at  full  speed.    On  the  26th  of  June 
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the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  assembled 
for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval  of  more 
than  130  years,  declared  Dom  Miguel  to  be  law- 
fully King  of  Portugal.  The  foreign  ambassa- 
doi"s  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  immediately  took  their 
departure. 

Nothing  but  a  civil  war  could  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  usurpation ;  and,  in  fact,  it  had 
commenced  already,  and  before  the  new  sovereign 
had  assumed  his  royal  titles.  Oporto  and  other 
towns  had  risen  against  him  in  behalf  of  their 
young  queen.  Donna  Maria,  and  many  of  the 
Portuguese  refugees  had  returned  from  England 
to  join  the  patriotic  cause.  But  the  ardour  of 
the  liberalists  was  sorely  mismanaged ;  their 
junta  which  they  had  established  was  obliged  to 
dissolve  itself;  and  their  army,  dwindled  by  de- 
sertion and  defeat  to  3000  men,  was  obliged  to 
take  shelter  upon  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
cause  of  Miguel  was  everywhere  triumphant, 
and  such  severities  were  inflicted  upon  the  liber- 
alists throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  as  are 
generally  confined  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Romish 
Inquisition.  In  the  meanwhile,  Dom  Pedro,  who 
had  heard  of  the  usurpation  of  his  brother,  but 
who  rejected  it  as  an  idle  tale,  and  who  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  would  compose  every  diiTei-ence, 
and  reconcile  all  j)ai'tie3  to  her  succession,  sent  his 
daughter.  Donna  Maria,  only  nine  years  of  age, 
to  Europe,  that  she  might  be  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors,  with  a  loving  uncle  for 
her  protector  and  jiartner.  She  arrived  at  Gil)- 
raltar  on  the  2d  of  September,  1828,  but  there 
her  conductors  heard  such  tidings,  that  instead 
of  proceeding  with  her  to  Genoa,  and  afterwards 
to  Vienna,  on  a  visit  to  her  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  they  conducted  her  at  once 
to  England,  as  the  only  home  where  suffering 
patriotism  or  exiled  ro^^alty  could  be  in  safety 
from  its  enemies.  She  arrived  at  Falmouth  on 
the  24th  of  September,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  ])itying  symi>athy  and  respect,  as 
the  rightful  Queen  of  Portugal,  her  title  being 
recognized  by  all  classes,  from  the  British  sove- 
reign to  the  humblest  of  liis  subjects.  But  be- 
yond this  nothing  farther  could  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  ]n-inciples  of  uon-interfei'ence, 
to  which  the  British  government  had  pledged 
itself.  If  the  Portuguese  had  chosen  a  tyrant 
for  their  sovereign,  and  absolute  principles  for 
their  code  of  rule,  it  w.ia  not  for  Britain  to  in- 
terfere, even  though  the  suffering  minority  im- 
plored her  interposition.  All  that  our  ti-eaties 
with  that  kingdom  required  us  to  do,  was  to 
protect  her  from  foreign  aggressors,  not  to  enter 
into  her  domestic  struggles.  This  Dom  Pedro 
understood;  and  accordingly,  in  182!),  he  recalled 
his  daughter  to  Brazil. 


It  was  not  in  this  instance  alone  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Portuguese  government  was  strictly  observed  by 
the  British  ministiy,  however  tempting  might 
be  the  occasion  to  violate  it.  The  only  spot  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  constitutionalists  was  the  little  island  of 
Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  gallantly 
maintained  its  loyalty  against  the  Miguelites, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  liberal  party  as  the 
best  stronghold  and  rallying  point  of  their  cause. 
Hei-e  the  Portuguese  I'efugees  now  in  England 
resolved  to  make  their  rendezvous  for  an  invasion 
into  Portugal ;  and  having  collected  a  considei-- 
able  armament,  they  set  sail  from  Plymouth, 
with  a  large  collection  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
pledging  their  word  to  the  British  minister,  who 
had  watched  their  proceedings,  that  they  were 
going  nowhere  else  than  to  Brazil.  But  mis- 
trustful of  its  purpose,  a  small  squadron  was 
sent  to  observe  its  proceelings,  and  found  the 
expedition  preparing  to  disembark  at  Terceira, 
upon  which  the  British  comTuaTider  fired  a  shot 
into  Saldanha's  ship,  which  killed  one  man  and 
wounded  another.  Tiie  armament  was  compelleil 
to  leave  that  island  and  sea,  and  reti'ace  its 
course,  being  followed  and  watched  by  the  Bri- 
tish ships  until  it  arrived  within  500  miles  of 
Scilly.  It  was  a  stern  necessity  that  compelled 
Britain  to  look  on  and  witness  the  atrocities  and 
misrule  which  she  had  the  power  but  not  the 
right  to  remove ;  and  the  sympathy  that  per- 
vaded all  classes  was  embodied  in  the  king's 
speech,  which  was  delivered  by  commission  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1829: — "It  is  with  increased  regi-et  that  his 
majesty  again  adverts  to  the  condition  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy.  But  his  majesty  com- 
mands us  to  repeat  his  determination  to  use 
every  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  ami 
to  remove  the  evils  which  press  so  heavily  upon 
a  country,  the  prosperity  of  which  must  ever  be 
an  object  of  his  majesty's  solicitude." 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  parliament  was 
again  opened  by  commission.  The  speech  la- 
mented that,  notwithstanding  a  strong  indication 
of  active  commerce,  distress  shoidd  still  prevail 
among  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  sub- 
ject occupied  several  days,  and  it  led  to  various 
propositions  and  suggestions.  Some  thought 
they  could  relieve  this  distress,  which  was  only 
temporary,  and  which  was  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tensive as  it  was  represented,  by  returning  to  a 
paper  currency.  Mr.  Attwood  conceived  that 
to  make  silver  a  legal  tender  in  lieu  of  gold 
would  remedy  all  our  evils.  What  ministers 
did,  was  to  repeal  the  beer  and  leather  duties  ; 
but  they  iuci'eased  the  duties  ou  ardent  spirits. 
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They  also  I'educed  the  salaries  of  various  public 
officers,  and  abolished  some  of  the  offices  alto- 
gether. Further  reductions  were  made  as  well 
ill  the  navy  as  in  the  army,  but  the  opposition 
was  signally  defeated  when  they  attempted  to 
carry  these  reductions  a  great  deal  too  far. 

Various  motions  were  made  tending  to  par- 
liamentary reform.  Lord  John  Russell  failed  in 
his  motion  for  transferring  the  elective  franchise 
of  East  Eetford  to  Birmingham;  but  after  this 
he  moved  for  a  bill  to  confer  that  privilege,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  considerations,  on  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  At  this  stage, 
or  even  at  a  later,  the  bestowing  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  a  few  populous  and  wealthy  towns 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  of  the  ref orinei-s ; 
but  his  lordship's  motion  was  rejected  by  188 
against  140. 

Some  further  impi-ovemeuts  in  our  criminal 
code  were  introduced  and  carried  by  Mr.  Peel. 
The  annual  executions  for  forgeries  had  been 
revolting — terrific!  The  capital  punishment  was 
now  set  aside,  except  in  cases  where  the  forgery 
touched  the  privy  seal,  wills,  warrants  on  the 
public  funds,  and  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  carried  an  amend- 
ment, confining  the  infliction  of  death  to  the  for- 
gery of  a  will  only;  but  this  was  thrown  out  by 
the  lords. 

Upon  the  reports  of  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  law  commissioners,  an 
act  was  ])assed  abolishing  the  sejiarate  system  of 


Welsh  judicature,  and  annexing  it  to  that  of 
England. 

Parliament  was  yet  sitting  when  George  IV. 
departed  this  life.  The  king's  health  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  precai'ious  state; 
but  he  had  long  lived  very  secluded.  Little  was 
known  to  the  public  of  what  passed  in  the  interior 
of  the  i^alace;  and  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of 
Ajn-il  tliat  the  court  physicians  issued  their  first 
bulletin,  wherein  they  announced  that  he  was 
labouring  under  a  bilious  attack,  accompanied 
by  embarrassment  in  his  breathing.  On  the 
24th  of  May  a  message  was  delivered  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  stating  that  his  majesty 
found  it  inconvenient  to  sign  public  documents 
with  his  own  hand,  and  requesting  parliament  to 
provide  means  for  the  temporary  discharge  of 
that  function  of  the  crown,  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service.  The  necessary  bill  was 
passed.  The  sign-manual  was  allowed  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  a  stamp :  the  stamp  was  to  be  used 
in  the  king's  presence  by  some  person  authorized 
by  his  majesty's  word  of  mouth;  but  no  docu- 
ment was  to  be  stamped  before  it  had  been  in- 
doi'sed  by  three  members  of  the  privy  council. 

At  the  end  of  June  it  was  reported  that  the 
king  was  getting  better;  but  he  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, and  expired  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  June.  His  popularity  had  died 
long  before  him,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  at 
his  death  aiijsroached  nearer  to  indifference  than 
to  any  other  sentiment. 
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lleligioiis  revival  during  this  century — Its  manifestations — Its  effects  upon  parliament — Eligibility  of  clergymen 
to  have  a  seat  in  parliament — The  question  tried  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke — Debate  on  tlie  subject — Home 
Tooke's  appeal — His  riglit  to  a  seat  admitted — Decision  tliat  clert,'ymeu  sliould  not  become  members  of  parlia- 
ment— Revival  of  statutes  on  clerical  non-residence — Hardships  of  the  clergy  under  them — The  subject 
brought  into  parliament— Statement  of  the  clerical  revenues  of  this  period — Extreme  poverty  of  the  inferior 
clergy — Impossibility  of  the  design  to  equalize  clerical  livings — Bill  to  rectify  abuses  of  clerical  farming  and 
enforce  clerical  residence — It  is  superseded  by  a  bill  upon  the  salaries  of  curates,  and  the  conditions  of  non- 
residence  and  clerical  farming — -Attention  bestowed  by  parliament  on  the  interests  of  the  church — Continu- 
ing poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy — -Its  amelioration — Attention  called  to  the  mode  of  collecting  tithes — 
Grievances  attending  it — ^Question  of  church-extension  brought  into  parliament — JSTecessity  for  more  churches 
— Parliamentary  grant  for  its  removal — Question  upon  the  rights  of  dissenting  clergymen — The  meaning  of  the 
toleration  act  on  the  subject  debated— Proposal  to  limit  the  application  of  the  act — Alarm  of  the  dissenters 
at  the  proposal — Arguments  employed  in  parliament  on  the  subject — The  bill  against  the  rights  of  dissenting 
clergymen  lost — The  principle  of  toleration  extended  to  Unitarians — Disabilities  of  Eoman  Catholics— Hopes 
of  relief  from  the  union  with  Ireland  and  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt — The  expectation  disappointed — Oppo.si- 
tion  to  Catholic  claims  by  the  king  and  the  national  Protestant  feeling — The  great  conflict  for  Catholic 
emancipation — The  demand  advocated  in  parliament — Fate  of  the  measure  from  year  to  year — Attempts  to 
obtain  it  by  concession  frustrated  by  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  prelates — Proposal  of  the  veto  abandoned- 
Continued  yearly  demands  in  parliament  for  Catholic  emancipation — -The  Catholic  committee  organized  in 
Ireland — Its  arbitrary  authority  and  dangerous  proceedings — Fruitless  attempts  of  government  to  check 
them— Canning's  appeal  in  1812  for  the  removal  of  Catholio  disabilities — The  success  of  the  appeal  inter- 
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rupted  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament— Renewal  of  the  subject  in  the  following  year— Grattan'a  motion — 
His  emancipation  bill — Its  conditions — Its  defeat — Opposition  to  it  from  the  Irish  Catholics  themselves— 
Dangerous  aspect  of  Popery  in  Ireland — Concessions  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1S17 — Catholic  eman- 
cipation an  inevitable  result — Strength  of  the  party  in  its  favour — Opening  of  the  parliament  in  1829 — 
Recommendations  of  the  royal  speech  in  behalf  of  concession — The  Catholic  Association  dissolved  in  conse- 
quence— Mr.  Peel's  motion  for  Catliolic  emancipation — His  arguments  for  its  necessity — Emancipation  finally 
granted — Zeal  of  British  Protestantism  during  this  period — Its  direction  into  new  channek — Formation  of 
Bible  and  missionary  societies  —  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  —  Its  successful  efforts  and  great 
resources — Obstacles  to  its  progress — The  Apocrypha  controversy  and  its  causes — Its  effects  in  the  formation 
of  new  societies — The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society — Revival  of  a  missionary  spirit  during  the  present  period — 
Previous  apathy  of  Britain  on  the  subject — Cromwell's  extensive  missionary  plan— Early  British  missionary 
societies — Establishment  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society — Its  mission  to  India — Its  numerous  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  the  East — Dr.  Carey's  extraordinary  philolo^'ical  achievements— The 
London  Missionary  Society — Its  mission  to  t!ie  South  Sea  Islands — Its  remarkable  success  in  Taliiti  and  other 
islands— Missions  of  the  society  to  Soutli  Africa  and  Madagascar — Its  missions  to  India  and  China — Tlie 
London  Church  Missionary  Society — Its  mission  to  Sierra  Leone — Its  other  extensive  operations — Missionary 
societies  in  Scotland — Comparison  of  Protestant  with  Roman  Catholic  missions — Slowness  of  the  former  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  latter — Causes  of  this  disparity. 


II E  couiuiencemeut  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  spirit  of 
improvement  by  which  it  was 
characterized — an  improvement  in 
wliich  the  new  religious  impulses 
had  Ijorne  so  distinguished  a  part 
— could  not  fail  to  react  upon  tlie  history  and 
character  of  the  National  church,  and  the  sects 
Avith  which  it  was  so  intimately  connected.  The 
sluggish  apathy  under  which  the  guardians  of 
the  church  had  gone  to  sleep — the  general  aban- 
donment of  those  stutlies  so  essential  to  their 
sacred  calling — and  the  moral  irregularities  in 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  indulge  without 
question  or  check,  were  as  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  present  age  as  the  old  feudal 
institutions,  the  hvst  relics  of  which  were  being 
so  unsparingly  swept  aw.ay.  A  more  exclusively 
theological  range  of  intellectual  accomi)lishments 
— a  style  of  preaching  better  fitted  to  alarm,  con- 
vince, and  instruct — and,  above  all,  a  decorous- 
ness  of  character  in  full  consistency  with  the  cleri- 
cal odice,  were  now,  and  had  for  .some  time  been, 
the  demand  of  the  awakened  public;  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  such  demands,  the  applica- 
tion had  not  been  in  vain.  The  priesthood  were 
awakened  as  well  as  the  people ;  and  between 
both  parties  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  was 
in  operation,  which  was  certain  to  provoke  to 
good  works,  and  promote  a  better  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  cordiality,  or  at  least  of  virtuous 
rivalry.  Even  in  parliament,  the  removal  of  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church  was  now 
a  subject  of  anxious  consideration;  and  notwith- 
standing the  impediments  of  party  feud  and 
])()litical  expediency  by  which  the  discussion  of 
such  questions  was  characterized,  there  was, 
throughout,  the  indication  of  a  better  spirit,  and 
the  promise  of  improvement  at  the  great  national 
fountain-head. 

The  principal   church  question   at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  ceutuiy  was  the  eligi- 


bility of  clergymen  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  cause  that  stirred  it  was  the 
nomination  of  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  by 
Lord  Camelford,  to  the  representation  of  Old 
Sarum,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  reverend 
member  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  com- 
mons, on  the  2d  of  February,  1801.  Although 
there  was  no  express  law  upon  the  subject,  there 
was  an  imi)ressiou  of  force  equal  to  law,  and 
which  is  usually  considered  to  make  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  superfluous:  it  was  considered 
impossible  that  any  one  who  was  known  to  have 
been  in  holy  orders,  shoidd  hold  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Home  Tooke  had  been 
ordained  so  early  as  1760,  and  had  officiated  for 
thirteen  years  as  a  clergyman  at  New  Brentford; 
but  he  had  been  more  distinguished  in  literature 
as  a  philologist,  and  in  politics  as  a  keen  agi- 
tator and  reformer,  than  in  his  clerical  capacity: 
now,  however,  he  had  abjured  reforux  and  the 
Whigs,  jiassed  over  to  the  ministerial  jiarty,  and 
by  submitting  to  become  the  nominee  of  a  peer 
and  the  representative  of  a  ])lace  without  a  con- 
stituency, had  proclaimeil  his  conversion  to  the 
Tory  interests.  On  the  other  hand.  Earl  Temple, 
by  whom  Home  Tooke's  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  was  to  be  opposed,  had  deserted  Pitt,  and 
gone  over  to  the  Whigs.  It  was  thus  a  party 
question  at  the  outset;  a  political  contest,  in  which 
religion  was  to  be  used  as  a  convenient  watch- 
word. No  sooner  had  the  ex-clergyman  taken  his 
])lace  in  the  house,  than  Earl  Tem])le  rose  and 
proclaimed  the  informality,  and  announced  his 
purpose  to  wait  the  allotted  term  of  fourteen 
days,  when,  if  no  petition  was  presented  against 
Mr.  Home  Tooke's  return,  he  would  himself 
move  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  At  the  end  of  that  time  no  peti- 
tion having  been  presented,  the  earl  commenced 
proceedings,  by  moving  that  the  deputy-register 
of  Sarum  and  the  parish  clerk  of  Brentford 
should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to 
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prove  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  liad  received  priest's 
orders;  and  this  fact  being  easily  settled  by  tlie 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  was  alleged  to  be 
conclusive  of  the  question.  A  committee  of  in- 
quiry was  ap]5oiuted,  who,  after  investigation, 
reported  that  since  1641  only  one  instance  had 
occurred  of  an  ordained  clergyman  having  been 
elected  as  a  parliamentary  representative.  This 
was  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Rushworth,  who 
had  been  returned  in  1 784  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  who,  though  petitioned  against,  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  seat.  Earl  Temple  then  moved  that 
"  a  new  writ  should  be  issued  for  the  election  of 
a  bui'gess  to  serve  for  the  boi-ough  of  Old  Sarum, 
in  room  of  the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke, 
who,  being  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  priest's 
orders,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  sitting  in  this 
house."  His  lordship  disposed  of  the  solitary 
exception  by  stating  that  Rushworth  was  only 
a  deacon,  and  that  it  was  on  the  strength  of  this 
fact  that  his  counsel  had  pleaded  for  his  eligi- 
bility. "I  may  be  told,"  his  lordship  added, 
"that  other  clergy  have  actually  sat  in  this  house. 
The  fact  may  be  so,  yet  it  does  not  alter  my 
case.  It  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  law  adage, 
that  no  blot  is  a  blot  till  it  is  hit.  Peers,  minors, 
aliens,  clearly  ineligible,  may  have  sat,  and  may 
at  this  moment  be  sitting  in  this  house.  .  .  .  All 
I  contend  for  is,  that  in  every  instance,  without 
one  solitary  exception,  wliere  the  house  has 
noticed  a  priest  within  its  walls,  the  individual 
so  noticed  has  been  expelled,  and  the  principle 
laid  down  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  clergy." 
Lord  Temple  then  stated  the  danger  that  would 
result  to  the  constitution  from  the  admission  of 
a  fourth  estate  into  parliament,  and  the  immense 
acquisition  of  power  which  the  minister  of  the 
day  might  gain  by  holding  out  the  temptation  of 
church  patronage  to  ecclesiastical  members.  His 
lordship  next  adverted  to  the  defence  which  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  had  already  set  up,  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  clergyman,  having  divested  himself 
of  his  orders— a  proceeding  which,  both  by  canon 
and  common  law,  was  impossible.  He  finally 
administered  a  solemn  rebuke  to  Mi'.  Horne 
Tooke,  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  ludicrous  and 
unseemly  phrases  in  the  former  debates  on  tlie 
subject,  adjuring  him  that,  as  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  in  times  past,  he  should 
therefore  recollect  that  solemn  office,  and  tremble 
Avhen  he  talked  of  getting  rid  by  quarantine  of 
the  infection  of  duties  which  he  assumed  at  the 
altar  of  his  God. 

Lord  Temple's  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Addington,  the  prime  minister,  who  seemed  re- 
solved at  all  events  to  maintain  the  riglits,  in 
order  that  he  might  retain  the  services  of  the 
once  formidable  agitator  and  reformer.     But  his 


speech  was  a  confused  mixture  of  arguments,  in 
which  the  defence  of  his  new  ally  was  mingled 
with  the  repudiation  of  any  wish  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  fourth  estate  as  that  which 
his  lordship  had  dreaded.  He  deprecated  the 
entrance  of  such  an  element  at  a  time  when  one- 
third  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy  were  disposable 
at  the  will  of  the  crown.  But  the  law  was  still 
indistinct  as  to  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  hold  a 
seat  in  parliament.  As  to  the  clerical  character, 
there  was  no  difference  between  a  priest  and  a 
deacon,  and  therefore  the  case  of  Mr.  Rushworth 
was  not  conclusive  on  the  subject.  In  this  case, 
if  they  i-ejected  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  he  might  be 
re-elected  by  his  constituents,  and  admitted  to 
his  seat  by  a  committee,  through  the  authority 
of  the  Grenville  act,'  let  the  house  decide  to  the 
contrary  as  it  pleased,  and  thus  the  recurrence 
might  be  perpetual,  unless  the  legislature  applied 
a  remedy  by  which  the  whole  evil  would  be  at 
once  removed.  To  effect  this,  a  bill  should  be 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  persons  in 
holy  oi'ders  fi'ora  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  upon 
this  principle  there  would  be  a  general  agree- 
ment, although  there  might  be  some  difficulties 
in  its  details. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  then  rose  to  answer  for 
himself ;  and  his  speech  was  a  talented  but  ram- 
bling discourse,  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his 
case  of  appeal.  He  commenced  with  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  life,  to  prove 
that  he  was  no  lover  of  personal  controversy — 
although,  in  truth,  he  had  been  one  of  the  keenest 
of  controversialists.  He  then  proceeded,  as  a 
philologist,  to  the  report  that  had  been  given  in 
by  the  committee  of  inquiry,  and  stated,  that 
whoever  drew  it  up  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  having  mistaken  the 
character  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  tran- 
scribing a  manuscript  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
containing  no  more  than  twenty-one  lines.  It 
had  also  omitted  to  state  that  all  the  persons 
named  in  it,  who  were  declared  ineligible,  actu- 
ally continued  to  sit  till  they  were  disqualified 
by  act  of  parliament ;  and  no  act,  as  yet,  had 
disqualified  any  one  from  sitting  in  the  house 
who  had  been  in  holy  orders.  To  elect  repre- 
sentatives and  to  represent  electors  are  privi- 
leges inseparable  ;  and  as  the  right  of  electing 
knights  of  the  shire  had  been  conceded  to  clergy- 
men, and  afterwards  fully  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  18th  of  Geo.  II.,  they  had  a  right  also  to 
represent  their  fellow-citizens.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  nature  of  the  clerical  character  is  inde- 
lible, and  its  operation  a  disqualification  for  a 
seat  in   parliament;    but   here  Mr.   Tooke  put 


•  By  this  act  every  disputed  election  was  to  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  committeo,  and  tlie  house  not  to  interfere  except 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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several  cases  to  show  the  absui'dity  of  the  con- 
clusion. A  younger  brother  of  a  small  fortune 
might  take  orders,  but  afterwards,  unexpectedly, 
succeed  to  a  very  large  one;  why  should  he  then 
be  excluded  from  parliament?  What  did  his 
own  case  of  having  taken  holy  orders  prove, 
except  that  forty-one  years  ago  he  had  been  a 
youth  of  a  fair  character?  "Were  I,"  he  said, 
"a  Jew,  a  Jesuit,  a  Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  a  Pres- 
byterian, a  Quaker,  there  could  not  be  the  least 
objection  to  me.  In  spreading  the  doctrines  and 
administering  the  rites  of  these  various  religions 
and  sects,  there  is  nothing  corrupting;  but  con- 
nection with  the  Established  church,  it  seems, 
leaves  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  !  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  there  is  nothing  more  easy 
than  for  a  priest  to  lay  down  his  orders,  and  the 
])ope  dispenses  with  his  v'ow.  In  England,  every 
man  is  a  pope  to  himself.  He  confesses  to  him- 
self, and  from  himself  he  receives  absolution. 
He  ought,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  become  a  lay- 
man as  soon  as  he  changes  his  views.  Even 
3'et,"  the  reverend  speaker  added,  "the  door  was 
not  absolutely  barred  against  him;  lie  might  get 
deposed  from  the  ministerial  office,  and  so  become 
undoubtedly  eligible  for  parliament."  After  ad- 
ducing many  instances  of  pei-sons  who  had  re- 
nounced orders  altogether,  and  embraced  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  life — of  peers  who  had  succeeded 
to  their  titles  and  seats  in  the  upper  house,  al- 
though they  were  in  ordei"s,  and  of  clergymen 
who  had,  while  exercising  their  clerical  functions, 
been  secretaries  to,  or  otherwise  emjiloyed  by 
ministers  of  state — Mr.  Home  Tooke  thus  con- 
cluded: "Though  I  wish  earnestly  to  be  out  of 
the  house,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  strive  to 
continue  in  it  as  long  as  I  can,  and  am  jirepared 
to  meet  opposition  in  whatever  way  it  may  pre- 
sent itself.  I  wish  the  house  to  proceed  legally. 
I  wish  that  an  act  should  be  passed  founded  on 
the  broad  basis  of  general  justice.  Let  tlie  house 
save  its  character  as  much  as  possible,  and  try 
to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  public." 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  the  eligibility  of 
tlie  clergy  was  maintained  by  Fox,  Erskiiie,  and 
Grey,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Simeon,  Sir  William 
Scott,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and 
several  other  members.  It  was  contended  by 
the  latter,  that  the  canon  law  was  conclusive 
against  the  eligibility  of  a  clergyman,  and  abun- 
dantly supported  by  the  precedents,  the  paucity 
of  which  arose  from  the  general  conviction  that 
the  point  was  fully  established — just  aa  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  women  could  not  sit  in 
parliament,  although  the  journals  might  be  ex- 
]^lored  in  vain  for  a  single  decision  on  the  subject. 
Both  ]iarties,  however,  agreed  in  getting  rid  of 
Lord  Temple's  motion,  and,  accordingly,  that  of 
Addingtoii  was  substituted,  and  carried    by  a 


majority  of  ninety- four  against  fifty-three.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
at  least  during  the  present  parliament,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  ten  days  afterward.-s, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "to  remove 
doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons  in 
holy  orders  to  sit  in  parliament."  After  long 
discussion  and  several  modifications,  the  biU  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  statute  (41  Geo.  III.  c.  63) 
was  finally  passed  through  both  houses,  by  which 
not  only  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  ministei-s  and  licensed  preachers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  been  excluded 
ever  since  from  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  clergy  were  thus  deprived  of  a  privilege 
which  they  could  well  forego;  but  in  requital, 
they  wei*e  exempted  from  certain  penalties  of  a 
more  substantial  character.  The  old  statute,  21 
Henry  YIII.,  of  "  spiritual  persons  abridged  from 
having  pluralities  of  livings,  and  from  taking  of 
farms,"  &c.,  was  still  unrepealed.  By  this  statute, 
any  clergyman  who  shouUl  be  absent  even  a 
single  month  from  his  parsonage,  was  subject  to 
a  heavy  penalty,  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  common  informer.  He  wjis 
prohibited  from  taking  a  house  except  in  a  city, 
market-town,  or  borough.  A  vicar  could  not 
take  a  lease  of  his  parsonage,  or  any  clergyman 
whatsoever  take  a  lease  of  land,  or  even  buy  or 
sell  a  cow,  under  heavy  penalties.  These  penal- 
ties were  moreover  so  unequal,  that  in  .some  liv- 
ings one  or  two  inflictions  would  absorb  the 
whole  annual  ]iroduce,  while  in  other  cases,  they 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  an  income-tax. 
When  this  statute  was  passed  the  clergy  were 
for  the  most  part  unmarried,  and  could  easily 
submit  to  such  restrictions;  but  the  case  had 
been  altered  by  the  Reformation,  since  which 
period  the  clergy  had  married,  and  been  involved 
in  the  secularities  which  such  a  connection  natu- 
rally entails.  They  might  inherit  family  pro- 
perty, in  which  the  giving  of  leases  or  making 
bargains  was  involved;  or  the  declining  health 
of  a  Avife  or  child  might  compel  to  occasional 
non-residence  beyond  the  allotted  period.  These 
were  but  a  few  of  the  grievances  to  which  the 
statute  subjected  a  Protestant  clergy,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  dead 
letter,  until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  when  it 
had  been  revived  by  a  few  trading  attorneys, 
who  regai'ded  it  as  a  trading  bank  upon  which 
they  might  draw  at  pleasure.  Common  infor- 
mers had  therefore  been  set  to  work  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  800  actions  against  de- 
faulting clergymen  had  been  raised  to  a  very 
large  amount.  It  was  urgently  necess.ary  that 
the  evil  shonld  be  checked,  and  on  the  11th  of 
M.ay  (1801)  Mr.  Dickenson  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  suspending  so  much  of  the 
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statute  in  question  as  related  to  non-residence, 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  those  cler- 
gymen against  whom  prosecutions  had  been 
already  commenced.  Much  debate  followed 
upon  the  questions  of  residence,  and  the  right 
to  be  giv^en  to  the  clergy  of  employing  themselves 
in  agriculture;  but  the  bill,  which  merely  sus- 
pended all  proceedings  against  them  for  not 
having  resided  on  their  livings,  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament. 

In  the  following  year  the  subject  was  resumed 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  brought  a  bill  into 
parliament  on  the  7th  of  April  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  It  had  been 
enacted,  he  said,  in  a  spirit  of  royal  resentment, 
when  Henry  was  impatient  for  the  divorce  which 
the  jDontiff  withheld.  In  the  words  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  "  The  king  intended  by  this  to  let  the 
pope  see  what  he  could  do  if  he  went  on  to  offend 
him,  and  how  willingly  his  parliament  would 
concur  with  him  if  he  went  on  to  extremities." 
He  (Sir  William  Scott)  questioned  the  jiropriety 
of  submitting  the  punishment  of  clergymen  for 
non-residence  to  any  but  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  characterized  it  as  a  clumsy  policy  to  dethrone 
the  bishop  from  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
place  the  common  informer  in  his  stead.  After 
showing  the  incompatibility  of  the  law  with  the 
change  of  manners  and  living,  and  the  new  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  clergy  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  which  they  were  involved  in  the  tem- 
poralities of  families  and  propei'ty,  he  pi'oceeded: 
"But  what  above  all  creates  a  necessity  for  new 
moulding  this  statute  is,  the  extremely  depauper- 
ated state  of  many  of  the  churches  and  laarochial 
clergy  of  this  kingdom.  The  statute  makes  one 
uniform  demand  of  universal  residence,  under 
one  uniform  penalty;  and  univei'sal  residence 
cannot  be  had  without  universal  competency  If 
all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom  were  equal  and 
competent,  an  equal  obligation  enforced  by  an 
equal  penalty  might  be  applied  to  them  all  uni- 
versally. But  the  fact  is,  that  the  inequality  is 
great,  and  has  greatly  increased  since  the  passing 
of  this  act,  since  it  is  certain  that  if  many  bene- 
fices have  increased  in  value,  many  have  been 
compai-atively  depauperated  by  the  Reformation. 
He  then  gave  a  startling  account  of  the  povei-ty 
into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen  at  the  time  when 
Queen  Anne  granted  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  for 
their  relief,  when  the  number  of  livings  and  their 
revenue  were  returned  to  the  exchequer.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  there  were  1071  livings 
that  did  not  exceed  £10  per  annum— 1467  rated 
at  ^20—1126  at  4530— 1049  at  £40-and  844  at 
£.50 — giving  5557  livings  under  £50  per  annum. 
"Since  the  fir.st  returns,"  he  added,  "many  hun- 
dred cures  have  been  returned  as  of  small  value— 
some  not  more  than  205.  or  405. — so  that,  thei'e 
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being  about  11,700  and  odd  livings  in  the  king- 
dom, about  one  moiety  of  the  whole  were  under 
£50  a  year,  and  upon  an  average,  less  than 
£23  a  year."  Relief,  indeed,  had  been  added  to 
the  benefaction  of  Queen  Anne  from  jmvate  be- 
nefactions and  accidental  improvements;  but  in 
coming  to  the  gist  of  the  argument,  he  gave  a 
melancholy  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  as  it  existed  in  England  even  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  "  It  appears,"  he  said,  "that  if  we 
compute  the  number  of  livings  under  £50  per 
annum  to  be,  as  above,  about  6000,  a  moiety  of 
which  are  actually  under  £30  per  annum,  and 
if  we  reckon  that  they  have  been  since  imjM'oved 
by  the  governors,  and  by  other  means,  upon  an 
average,  two-thirds,  which  is  a  very  liberal  al- 
lowance indeed,  it  follows  that  there  are  now 
6000  livings  in  England  and  Wales  that  do  not 
exceed  upon  an  avei-age  £85  per  annum,  and  that 
a  very  gi-eat  jjroportion  of  them  are  at  this  time 
not  £30  per  annum,  and  so  progressively  from 
£30  to  £40,  and  from  £40  to  £50." 

In  this  financial  and  matter-of-fact  statement, 
a  rude  shock  must  have  been  given  to  the  idea 
so  commonly  entertained  of  the  wealth  of  the 
English  church,  and  the  overflowing  revenues  of 
its  clergy.  Making  allowance  for  the  proportion 
of  numbers,  it  will  thus  be  found,  that  as  a  body 
the  English  clergymen  M'ere  more  scantily  en- 
dowed than  the  ministers  of  the  poor  and  primi- 
tive Church  of  Scotland.  Even  this  coraj^arison 
also  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  several  in  England,  who  were  anxious  for  the 
more  comfortable  maintenance  of  their  own 
churchmen;  and  this,  they  thought,  might  be  ef- 
fected by  equalizing  all  the  benefices  of  the  church. 
Such  a  plan  had  even  been  suggested  in  parlia- 
ment; but  those  who  advanced  it  must  have  been 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
Presbyterian  parity  existing  in  an  Episcopal 
church  like  that  of  England,  whose  ])relates  were 
princes,  and  who  required  a  princely  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  state.  As  justly 
and  reasonably  they  might  have  proposed  the 
restoration  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Indignantly  Sir  William  Scott  repudiated  the 
idea,  and  showed  by  the  same  statistics  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  realize  it.  "  Equalize  all  the 
clergy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  you  in  eflPect  degrade 
them  all;  for  it  is  the  grossest  of  all  mistakes 
that  the  parochial  Church  of  England  is  am])ly 
endowed.  It  is  demonstrated  by  a  very  exact 
inquirer  upon  these  subjects — Mr.  Cove — that  if 
even  all  the  preferments  of  every  species  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England  were  moulded 
into  one  common  mass,  and  thence  distributed 
—if  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  hierarchy  was 
dissolved  (a  matter  not  to  be  effected  without  a 
368 
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convulsion  and  laceration  oi  the  civil  state  of  the 
country,  of  vvhich  no  man  can  foretell  the  conse- 
quences) and  its  funds  parcelled  out  amongst  the 
parochial  clergy— the  maximum  of  an  English 
henefice  would  be  not  more  than  ,£167  a  year; 
an  income  by  no  means  adequate,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  the  demands  which  society 
makes  upon  that  profession,  in  point  of  education, 
of  attainments;  of  manners,  of  general  appear- 
ance in  life.  As  the  revenues  at  present  are 
distributed,  the  clergy,  as  a  profession,  find  an 
easy  and  an  independent  access  to  ever}'  grada- 
tion of  society,  and  maintain  a  fair  equality,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  with  the  other  liberal  profes- 
sions, and  the  elevation  of  the  highest  ranks 
gives  something  of  dignity  to  the  lowest:  alter 
the  mode  of  distribution,  and  you  run  the  risk 
of  producing  a  body  of  clergy  resembling  only 
the  lower  orders  of  society  in  their  conversation, 
in  their  manners,  and  their  habits;  and  it  is 
well  if  they  are  not  infected  with  a  popular  fond- 
ness for  some  or  other  species  of  a  gross,  a  fac- 
tious, and  a  fanatical  religion."  The  bill  which 
the  eloquent  speaker  subsecjuently  moved  in  par- 
liament, was  designed  to  rectify  the  abuses  of 
clerical  farming,  and  enforce  the  duty  of  clerical 
residence,  by  making  the  bishops  the  proper 
judges  and  umpires  in  all  such  questionable  cases, 
instead  of  civil  magistrates  and  informers.  As 
such,  it  comprised  the  following  proposals: — 1. 
An  entire  amnesty  for  past  neglect  where  no 
prosecution  had  been  coinmenced.  2.  Where 
pi-osecution  had  been  commenced,  an  exemptioti 
from  its  continuance,  on  payment  of  costs  al- 
i-eady  incurred.  3.  On  the  matter  of  farming,  a 
liberty  given  in  the  cases  where  they  were  in- 
juriously prohibited  b}'  the  ancient  statute.  4. 
On  the  matter  of  residence,  to  give  a  fair  and 
reasonable  allowance  of  time  to  the  clergyman 
for  the  occasions  of  private  life,  free  from  the 
doggings  of  any  informer,  though  still  subject  to 
the  superintendence  of  his  proper  superior;  to 
allow  an  ip.mf<i''fo  exemption  from  all  penalties 
for  clergymen  bearing  certain  otlices,  during  the 
times  required  for  the  duties  of  those  offices;  to 
restore  the  power  to  bisho[)S  to  grant  licenses 
for  absence,  in  certain  enumerated  and  expressed 
cases — which  licenses  shall  protect  from  the  com- 
mon prosecutor — and  in  other  cases,  which  cannot 
be  specifically  foreseen  or  provided  for,  to  allow 
the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  metropolitan 
to  have  that  effect.  The  bill  was  opposed  chiefly 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  entii'ely  change  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  by  lodging  an  enor- 
mous power  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops;  and 
that  the  inferior  clergy,  rather  than  submit  to 
Buch  domination,  would  prefer  the  strict  and 
antiquated  statute  of  Henry  YIII.,  with  all  its 
alleged  imperfections.     It  was  prevented,  how- 


ever, from  passing  during  this  session,  chieflr 
through  the  declarations  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  still  larger  measure 
of  relief  and  more  ample  revenues  were  designed 
for  the  clergy  than  the  present  measures  contem- 
plated. Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  how- 
ever, the  subject,  although  repeatedly  brought 
before  parliament  between  1802  and  1817,  in 
every  case  failed,  or  was  only  partially  successful, 
until  the  last-mentioned  date,  when  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  upon  the  salaries  of  curates 
and  clerical  residence  became  the  law  of  the 
church.  By  this  act,  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  the 
salaries  of  curates  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
bishop,  and  their  amount  to  be  fixed  according 
to  a  given  scale,  corresponding  to  the  population 
and  value  of  the  benefice.  Should  any  complaint 
arise  between  the  ecclesiastical  superior  and  his 
curate,  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  determine 
summarily,  upon  the  complaint  of  either  party. 
The  authority  of  the  bishop  was  also  confirmed 
in  the  matter  of  residence;  and  he  could  graiit 
licenses  for  non-residence  upon  gi-ounds  enume- 
rated in  the  act,  and  even  upon  such  other 
grounds  as  he  judged  reasonable,  provided  that 
in  such  cases  the  license  was  submitted  to  the 
archbishop,  and  confirmed  with  his  sanction.  In 
enforcing  residence,  he  was  commissioned  to  d(» 
it  by  admonition  and  sequestration,  a  disregard 
of  which  would  deprive  the  offender  of  his  bene- 
fice. The  persons  exempted  from  residence  re- 
mained as  they  had  been  before,  but  the  penalties 
of  the  non-exempt  who  were  non-resident  without 
license,  were — for  more  than  three  months'  ab- 
sence in  the  year,  one-thii-il  of  the  annual  value 
of  the  benefice;  for  more  than  six  months,  one- 
half  ;  for  more  than  eight,  two-thirds;  and  for  the 
whole  year,  three-fourths  of  the  clear  annual 
value;  and  these  fines  to  be  recovered  by  any 
one  who  would  sue  for  them.  With  regard  to 
the  secular  occupations  of  the  clergy,  the  old 
laws  against  their  taking  and  holding  farms  were 
repealed,  the  only  restrictions  being,  that  they 
were  prohibited  from  farming  more  than  eighty 
acres  without  the  written  consent  of  the  bishop, 
and  this  consent  only  to  be  available  for  the 
limited  term  of  seven  yeans.  But  no  clerical  per- 
son was  to  carry  on  any  trade,  or  to  buy  and  sell 
for  gain,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  gooil.s 
thus  bought  or  sold,  and  all  contracts  made  by 
them  in  such  trade  or  dealing  were  declared  to  be 
null  and  void. 

Although  so  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  moving  of  ^Ir.  Dickenson's  bill  and 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  subject,  the  interests 
of  the  church  at  lai-ge,  and  also  of  its  office-bearei's, 
had  not  been  neglected.  Thus,  the  condition  of 
the  clergj'  of  the  city  of  London,  in  regard  to 
their  inadequate  salaries,  was  taken  intoconsidera- 
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tion  bj  parliament  in  1804;  and  in  the  debate  it 
was  shown  by  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  that 
of  the  fifty  livings  in  the  city,  the  value  of  the 
highest  was  only  £200  jjer  annum,  and  of  others 
£150,  while  many  did  not  exceed  £100.  On 
this  occasion  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the 
lowest  of  the  livings  were  raised  to  £200,  and 
the  highest  to  £360.  In  1805,  the  restrictions 
upon  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  the  purchase  of  the  advowsous  of  livings  were 
repealed.  In  1809,  a  grant  of  £100,000  was 
made  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty, 
for  the  purpose  of  supj^lementing  the  revenues  of 
the  poorer  benefices;  and  the  need  of  this  was 
shown  from  the  statement,  that  the  operation  of 
the  queen's  bounty  was  such  as  to  require  a 
period  of  forty  years  to  raise  all  the  poorer 
livings  up  to  the  scanty  amount  of  £50  per 
annum.  This  statement  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
wards there  were  still  297  benefices  that  fell 
short  of  that  sum.  When  this  grant  of  £100,000 
was  made,  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to 
continue  it  annually  until  all  the  livings  in  the 
church  should  be  liaised  to  £150,  or  at  least  £100 
a  year.  During  the  debate  several  humbling 
statements  of  the  prevalence  of  clerical  non-resid- 
ence were  adduced  by  Lord  Harrowby,  by  whom 
the  claims  of  the  poorer  clergy  to  a  more  liberal 
support  were  advocated.  From  these  it  appeared 
that  not  one-half  of  the  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  possessed  resident  incumbents.  These 
absentees  also  consisted  of  the  richer  clergy,  who 
possessed  the  means  of  travelling  or  non-resid- 
ence, while  their  duties  at  home  were  supplied 
either  by  their  poorer  neighbouring  brethren,  or 
by  curates  who  were  hired  for  the  duty  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  "  The  present  practice," 
said  his  lordship,  '"according  to  which  the  non-re- 
sident incumbents  of  livings  of  £50,  £60,  or  £70 
a  year,  put  into  their  own  pockets  a  portion  of 
this  wretched  jjittance,  and  left  much  less  than 
the  wages  of  a  day-labourer  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  curates,  appeared  to  him  far  from  credit- 
able to  the  parties  concerned,  and  calculated  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  church.  Many  in- 
stances came  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which 
])arishes  were  served  for  £20,  or  even  for  £10 
per  annum,  and  in  which,  of  course,  all  they 
knew  of  their  clergyman  was  the  sound  of  his 
voice  in  the  reading-desk  or  puljnt  once  a  week, 
a  fortnight,  or  a  month."  Well  might  he  state, 
as  he  did  on  this  occasion,  that  curates  are  the 
actual  pastors  of  about  half  the  parishes  in  the 
kingdom!  The  inquiry,  however,  was  not  useless; 
the  working  clergy  were  gradually  better  remu- 
nerated; so  that,  soon  after  the  close  of  this 
period,  it  was  found  that  the  average  salary  of 
curates  exceeded  £80, 


Amidst  this  shaking  of  the  old-established 
abuses  of  the  church,  previous  to  their  removal 
or  amendment,  the  subject  of  tithes  was  not  lost 
sight  of,  and  in  1816  a  series  of  parliamentary 
discussions  on  this  vexatious  question  commenced, 
which  at  a  later  period  was  to  produce  important 
results.  The  sudden  reaction  from  war  to  peace, 
and  the  mercantile  disasters  occasioned  by  the 
change — the  high  price  of  provisions,  owing  to  a 
defective  harvest,  and  the  growing  numbers  of 
the  unemployed  had  made  this  a  year  of  bit- 
terness, in  which  every  ground  of  popular  com- 
plaint was  a  subject  of  angry  appeal,  if  not  of 
downright  riot.  In  such  a  season,  the  levying  of 
tithes  was  comjdained  of  by  the  agricultural 
community,  from  whom  scarcely  a  ^Jetition  for 
relief  issued  without  this  grievance  occupying  a 
very  prominent  place.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
therefore,  the  matter  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  J.  Christian  Curwen,  who  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
obnoxious  manner  in  which  questions  about  tithes 
were  settled.  In  ancient  times  suits  for  tithes 
had  been  instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  all  coutz'oversy  about  amount,  exemption,  or 
composition,  tried  by  a  jury,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Cour£  of  King's  Bench.  This  mode,  however, 
had  been  changed  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  cases  of  this  nature  had  been 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  without  a  jury, 
since  1687.  Another  evil  for  which  a  remedy 
was  sought,  was  the  disposition  to  extend  tithes, 
which  was  now  becoming  prevalent.  "  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Mr.  Curwen,  "it  has  occurred  too 
often  that  the  tithe-gatherer  has  of  late  entered 
the  gax'den  of  the  poor  cottager,  and  demanded 
the  tithe  of  his  half-dozen  gooseberry  bashes, 
and  j^erhaps  a  solitary  apple-tree."  On  the  mo- 
tion of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  enabling  proprietors  of  tithes 
to  grant  leases  of  them  under  proper  regulations. 

Another  important  subject  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  that  of 
church-extension.  On  the  one  hand  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population,  and  on  the  other  the 
increase  of  dissenterism,  were  enough  to  alarm 
the  friends  of  the  established  order  of  things 
with  the  fear  that  the  Church  of  England  would 
soon  cease  to  be  the  church  of  the  nation.  An 
apprehension  of  this  kind,  also,  which  half  a 
century  earlier  would  have  met  with  little  sym- 
pathy, was  now  aggravated  by  the  thought  that 
matters  since  the  above-mentioned  period  had 
been  amending,  and  that  the  church  in  its  pre- 
sent state  was  fully  worthy  of  encouragement 
and  support.  Among  other  instances,  this  fact 
had  been  shown  by  the  efforts  of  private  contri- 
bution for  the  building  of  new  churches  to  meet 
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tlie  gi'owing  demand;  and  it  was  high  time  that  [ 
government  should  take  the  enterprise  into  its 
own  hands,  or  at  least  aid  those  generous  endea- 
vours, wliich  of  themselves  were  inadequate.  The 
amount  of  what  might  be  required  for  the  pui-- 
pose  was  explained  by  Lord  Liverpool, on  the  loth 
of  May,  1818,  after  the  bill  for  granting  the  sum 
of  ^1,000,000  for  church -extension  had  passed 
through  the  commons,  and  was  moved  for  a 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
demand,  his  lordship  stated,  was  not  for  new 
churches  to  accommodate  the  whole  population, 
but  only  for  such  as  could  not  be  accommodated 
after  every  reasonable  deduction  had  been  made. 
In  this  category  of  exclusion  were  comprised  all 
children  under  a  certain  age;  all  who  were  too  old 
or  infirm  to  attend  public  worship ;  all  who  in 
every  parish  were  necessarily  detained  at  home  by 
household  affairs  wh  ile  the  rest  were  at  church ;  and 
all  who  belonged  to  dissenting  congi'egations,  who 
formed  a  large  share  in  the  population  of  every 
parish.  After  these  deductions,  his  lordship 
thought  that  the  wants  of  the  country  would  be 
sufficiently  met  by  providing  church  accommoda- 
tion for  a  third  of  the  people  in  country  pari.shes, 
and  a  fourth  of  those  in  great  towns.  It  wa.s  in 
the  latter,  however,  that  aid  was  chiefly  needed. 
In  London  it  was  calculated  that  five  additional 
churches  would  be  required  for  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  four  for  that  of  St.  Pancras,  four 
for  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch;  four  for  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Betlinal  Green;  three  for  Lambeth,  and 
in  similar  proportion  for  tlie  other  nif^tropolitan 
parishes.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
London  did  not  possess  half  the  amoutit  of  its 
present  population,  parliament  had  voted  fifty 
new  churches  to  be  erected,  but  of  these,  as  yet, 
only  nine  had  actually  been  built.  Of  the  other 
cities,  it  aj)peared  that  Manchester  would  require 
an  addition  of  seven  churches,  Sheffield  of  four, 
Stockport  of  four,  Birmingham  of  three  or  four, 
and  other  towns  of  one,  two,  or  three.  The  par- 
liamentary grant  of  .£1,000,000,  now  demanded, 
would  suffice  for  the  erection  of  100  churches; 
l>ut  with  aid  from  subscriptions,  it  was  probable 
that  from  laO  to  200  would  be  built.  Even  in 
Liverpool  alone,  where  the  population  had  in- 
creased during  the  present  reign  from  a  small 
number  to  100,000,  six  churches  had  been  wholly 
built  by  subscription,  in  addition  to  the  eight 
which  it  previously  possessed.  The  bill  was 
jKissed,  and  the  management  of  the  money  in- 
trusted to  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  From 
tliis  liberal  parliamentary  movement,  so  much 
in  contrast  with  the  previous  ajiathy  of  govern- 
ment, the  beneficence  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
lions  in  the  necessary  work  of  church-extension 
re<^eived  a  fresh  impulse,  which  has  been  going 
on  to  the  present  day. 


While  the  church  was  thus  rising  again  in  its 
strength,  its  interests  had  been  more  than  once 
brought  into  collision  with  dissenterism:  the 
awakening,  indeed,  was  of  an  antagonistic  char- 
acter, which  could  not  fail  to  express  itself  against 
the  rival  movement  that  had  roused  it  into  life  and 
action.  It  was  the  old  high-church  dislike  of 
Puritanism  under  its  revived  foi-m  of  Methodism; 
and  as  the  latter  could  multiply  its  preachers  to 
an  indefinite  amount,  and  cared  more  for  the  zeal 
than  the  learning  or  intellectual  cpialifications  of 
its  missionaries,  the  regular  clergy  were  indig- 
nant that  uneducated  men  and  hard-handed  me- 
chanics should  be  invested,  like  themselves,  with 
the  authority  of  spiritual  instructor,  or  that 
such  instruction  should  in  any  case  be  followed 
in  preference  to  their  own.  Whether  there  had 
been  a  clerical  consultation  previous  to  the  at- 
tack made  by  Lord  Sidmouth  upon  this  privilege 
of  Methodism  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain 
that  after  the  commencement  he  wa.s  encouraged 
to  proceed  by  lettei-s  from  several  of  high  station 
in  the  chuivh.  On  the  Oth  of  Mny,  1811,  he 
moved  for  leave,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  amending  and  explaining  the  acts  of 
William  and  ^lary,  and  of  the  17th  of  George 
III.,  so  far  as  they  ap[)lied  to  dissenting  minis- 
tei-s.  These  constituted  the  toleration  act,  by 
wiiich  dissenting  preachers,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
were  merely  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  being 
Ohristians  and  Protestants,  and  of  their  general 
belief  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  question  was, 
Who  were  the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  tlie  legislature  bestowed  upon  this  con- 
dition ?  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yeai"a, 
a  novel  interpretation,  his  lordship  declared,  had 
been  put  upon  these  acts.  At  most  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  where  the  oaths  were  taken  and  the  re- 
quired ileclarations  made  for  enabling  a  person  to 
preach  in  a  chapel  or  meeting-house,  it  was  now 
understood  that  any  pei-son,  however  ignorant  or 
profligate — whether  he  descended  from  a  chimney 
or  a  pillory — was  at  liberty  to  put  in  his  claim, 
and  make  his  subscription  before  tlie  justices, 
and  demand  a  certificate  which  authorized  him 
to  pi-each,  and  exempted  him  from  the  militia, 
and  from  many  civil  burdens  to  which  his  fel- 
low-subjects were  liable.  But  these  acts  had 
also  been  differently  undei'stood  in  diflerent  coun- 
ties, and  in  some  of  them  the  magistrates  ad- 
mitted no  one  to  qualify  unless  he  showed  that 
he  was  actually  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  lK>ly 
ordei"s,  and  the  preacher  or  teacher  of  a  congre- 
gation. This,  he  thought,  was  according  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  toleration  act,  and  it  was 
upon  this  princijile  that  his  bill  was  framed.  He 
shouhl  propose,  he  said,  that  in  order  to  entitle 
any  pei-son  to  a  qualification  as  a  preacher,  he 
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should  have  the  recommendation  of  at  least  six 
reputable  householders  of  the  congregation  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  that  he  should  actually 
have  a  congregation  willing  to  listen  to  his  in- 
structions. With  regard  to  preachers  who  were 
not  stationary  but  itinerant,  he  would  propose 
that  they  should  be  required  to  bring  a  testi- 
monial from  six  householders,  stating  them  to 
be  of  sober  life  and  character,  and  their  belief 
that  these  persons  were  qualified  to  perform  the 
office  of  preachers.  At  this  early  stage  of  the 
bill,  Lord  Holland  rose  to  protest  against  its 
principles.  One  fundamental  error,  he  declared, 
ran  through  the  speech  that  had  been  delivered, 
namely,  that  the  right  of  any  man  to  teach  and 
l^reach  was  derived  only  from  the  permission  of 
the  government  under  which  he  lived.  For  his 
own  part,  he  held  it  to  be  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  man  who  thought  himself  able  to  in- 
struct others,  to  do  so,  provided  his  doctrines 
were  not  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  society. 
A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
after  which  the  bill  was  read  for  the  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Great  was  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the 
dissenters  when  the  nature  of  this  bill  was  pub- 
licly known.  They  saw  that  under  the  guise  of 
elevating  the  position  of  their  clergy,  and  adding 
to  their  respectability  and  efficiency,  it  struck  at 
toleration  itself,  the  magna  charta  of  their  reli- 
gious liberties.  As  such  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  interest  not  to  the  Methodists  alone,  but  to 
all  who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
ment; all  parties  of  dissenters  were  unanimous 
in  opposing  it;  and  during  the  short  interval 
that  elapsed  before  the  second  reading,  such  a 
shower  of  petitions  were  j^i'csented  against  the 
bill,  that  the  noble  mover  was  left  without  sup- 
port. Of  this  he  complained,  and  of  the  misun- 
derstanding that  prevailed  of  its  true  meaning, 
at  the  second  reading  on  the  21st  of  May;  and 
to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  bill,  he  made 
statements  respecting  the  ignorance  and  incom- 
petence of  certain  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  that 
savoured  more  of  illiberality  than  candour.  They 
were  such  stories  as  have  been  found  or  fabricated 
against  the  clergy  of  every  age,  country,  and 
communion.  He  adduced,  amongst  others,  the 
case  of  a  person  who  applied  to  the  magistrates 
of  Stafford  for  a  license.  One  of  the  magistrates 
inquired  if  he  could  sign  his  name:  his  reply 
was,  he  had  not  come  there  to  write.  The  ma- 
gistrate told  him,  if  he  would  read  the  act  he 
would  find  what  was  required,  and  he  asked  him 
to  read  aloud:  to  this  the  applicant  replied,  he 
did  not  come  there  to  read.  He  was  then  inter- 
rogated if  he  could  write.  His  reply  was,  No  ; 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  Could  he  read? 
No.     The  magistrate  observed  how  improper  it 


was  for  him  to  claim  a  certificate  of  license,  who 
could  not  read  the  Bible,  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  pi^each.  ...  To  this  the 
other,  with  unblushing  countenance,  replied  that 
the  magistrate  knew  nothing  of  inspiration.  His 
lordship  explained  anew  the  several  provisions 
of  the  bill,  answered  the  objections  that  had 
been  brought  against  them,  and  declared  his  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  the  toleration  laws, 
which  were  never  meant,  he  said,  to  allow  any 
one  to  assume  to  himself  the  privilege  of  a 
preacher  or  teacher  without  some  testimonials  of 
his  fitness  for  such  an  important  office.  He  was 
answered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a 
more  tolerant  spirit.  His  grace  declared  his  full 
conviction  of  the  right  of  separatists  from  the 
National  church  to  profess  their  own  systems  of 
religious  opinion.  The  bill  in  question,  he  per- 
ceived, had  two  objects  in  view — that  of  produc- 
ing uniformity  in  construing  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion, and  that  of  rendering  dissenting  ministers 
more  respectable,  by  excluding  unfit  persons  from 
the  office.  These  objects  in  themselves  were 
laudable;  but  as  the  dissenters  were  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  concerns,  and  as  it  appeared, 
from  the  great  number  of  petitions  on  the  table, 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  bill,  he  thought  it 
would  be  xmwise  to  press  the  measui'e  against 
their  inclination.  This  Gamaliel  counsel  was 
followed  in  the  same  moderate  spirit  by  other 
members,  who,  however  desirous  of  improving 
the  dissenting  churches,  saw  neither  the  bene- 
volence nor  the  good  policy  of  a  measure  by 
which  the  improvements  were  to  be  thrust  upon 
them  perforce,  and  against  their  loudest  depre- 
cations. Lord  Erskine,  after  stating  that  if  the 
bill  had  been  postponed  a  few  weeks  longer,  ten 
times  the  number  of  ]ietitions  would  have  been 
poured  in  against  it,  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  bill  itself  was  unnecessary.  If  a  man  taught 
sedition  or  blasphemy  from  the  puljjit,  there 
were  existing  laws  to  punish  him.  With  respect 
also  to  the  exemptions  granted  to  ministers,  the 
law  was  sufficiently  clear.  If  a  man  was  a 
teacher  of  religion,  and  had  no  other  avocation, 
he  was  the  pastor  of  a  flock,  from  which  it  was 
the  meaning  of  the  toleration  act  that  he  should 
not  be  taken  to  serve  in  civil  or  military  offices; 
but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  could  claim  no 
such  exemption.  Not  a  single  member  was 
found  to  sujiport  the  bill,  and  the  second  read- 
ing was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Although  thus  laid  to  rest  for  the  time,  the 
subject  was  revived  in  the  following  year,  but  in 
a  spirit  more  favourable  to  the  dissenters.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  upon  Lord  Sidmouth's  motion,  it 
had  been  stated  that  different  decisions  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  certain  clauses  in  the  act  of 
,  toleration  had  been  given  by  the  justices  at  the 
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quarter-sessions  of  different  counties,  and  it  was 
felt  that  a  legal  exposition  of  them  was  necessary 
to  prevent  any  future  disagreement.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1812,  Lord  Castlereagh  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  commons  "to  repeal  cer- 
tain acts,  and  amend  other  acts,  relating  to  reli- 
gious worship  and  assemblies,  and  persons  teach- 
ing 01  preaching  therein."  Its  particular  objects 
were  the  following: — To  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  right  of  dissenters  to  be  licensed  as  religious 
teachers — to  repeal  the  penalties  of  an  old  sta- 
tute upon  Quakers,  and  others  who  conscien- 
tiously refused  to  take  the  oaths — to  repeal  the 
tive-mile  act  and  the  conventicle  act,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  instead  of  the  latter, 
merely  to  require  that  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship should  be  registered  in  the  bishop's  or  arch- 
deacon's court;  that  during  the  time  of  divine 
service  they  should  not  be  locked,  bolted,  or 
barred;  and  that  the  preachers  or  teachers  should 
be  licensed  according  to  the  act  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  44.  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
dissenting  interest  in  the  house,  on  moving  an 
additional  clause,  "to  continue  the  exemptions 
now  enjoyed  by  the  toleration  act,  without  re- 
tjuiring  a  fresh  oatli,"  declared  that  the  uiiani- 
inity  in  favour  of  this  bill  was  a  j)ropitious  omen 
of  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  times.  He 
thought  that  it  would  remove  the  practical  evils 
of  which  the  dissenters  had  to  complain,  although 
it  did  not  recognize  their  great  principle  that  the 
civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  mat 
tera  of  religious  opinion.  It  removed  the  arbi- 
trary discretion  of  magistrates,  and  required  no 
other  oath  than  that  of  allegiance.  As  an  act  of 
toleration,  he  added,  it  was  certainly  the  most 
complete  which  had  hitherto  been  passed  in  this 
country.  The  bill  having  piussed  in  all  its  stages 
through  both  houses  without  opposition,  became 
the  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155. 

The  spirit  of  toleration  in  religious  matters 
being  now  better  understood  and  more  favourably 
recognized,  an  attempt  wiis  made  in  the  following 
session  to  extend  it  to  the  Unitarians,  who  lunl 
hitherto  been  obnoxious,  as  much  perhaps  for 
their  political  practices  as  their  theological 
opinions.  But  the  days  of  Priestley  and  the 
Birmingham  riots  were  now  forgot,  or  only  re- 
membered with  compunction  and  shame.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  5th  of  May,  1813,  Mr.  AVilliam 
Smith  moved  for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  removing  certain  penalties  imposed  by 
an  act  of  16i)8  upon  persons  impugning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  By  this  statute,  the  denial 
of  the  doctrine  was  punishable,  for  the  first  offence, 
by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust; 
and  for  the  second,  by  incapacity  to  bring  any 
action,  or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  legatee,  or 
purcluvser  of  lauds,  together  with  imprisonment 


for  three  j'eai's  without  bail.  No  objection  was 
offered  by  government  to  the  bill,  and  after  a 
third  reading  it  was  passed  by  the  lords,  on  the 
22d  of  July.  Thus  the  triumph  of  toleration  was 
supposed  to  be  complete,  when  the  L^nitai'ian 
might  hold  and  give  utterance  to  his  opinions 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  imprisonment 
and  outlawry.  On  the  effect  of  this  measure  in 
reconciling  the  contending  claims  of  the  civil  and 
spu-itual  authorities,  consistently  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  religion  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation : — "It  should  seem  now,  therefore,  that 
the  temporal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  directly 
in  cases  of  heresy,  but  they  may  still  have  to 
determine  collaterally  what  falls  within  that  de- 
scription; as,  in  a  quare  impedit,  if  the  bishop 
pleads  that  he  refused  the  clerk  for  heresy,  it  is 
said  that  he  must  set  forth  the  particular  point, 
for  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  original 
cause,  must,  by  consequence,  have  a  power  as  to 
all  collateral  and  incidental  matters  which  are 
necessary  for  its  determination,  though  in  them- 
selves they  belong  to  another  jurisdiction." 

But  the  greatest  of  all  demands  for  toleration, 
and  something  still  more  than  toleratiou,  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  Popery,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  vex  and  agitate  the  long  reign  of  George 
III.  from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  Still, 
as  at  the  Revolution,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
incapable  of  holding  office  either  under  the  crown 
or  in  corporations;  they  were  disqualified  for 
sitting  in  parliament;  and  they  could  not  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  even  if  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy should  be  tendered  to  them.  Their  hopes 
had  been  sanguine  that  these  civil  disabilities 
would  be  removed  in  consequence  of  the  union 
with  Ireland,  when  so  large  an  increase  of  citi- 
zens eligible  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  empire;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  these  hopes,  the  Irish  Catholics  them- 
selves had  been  among  the  firmest  supportei-s  of 
the  union.  They  had  also  for  their  friend  and 
advocate  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  influence  in  the  iuiperial 
])arliament  was  certain  to  be  exerted  in  their 
behalf.  But  on  the  other  side  there  was  the 
tenacity  of  George  III.,  the  very  principle  of 
whose  political  existence  was  to  yield  not  a  single 
step  to  Poj)er3',  and  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
movements  of  his  ministers  in  its  behalf,  was 
certain  to  arrest  them  by  his  decisive  veto.  The 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  religious  history  of 
England,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  great  question 
of  Catholic  emancipation  is  concerned,  resolves 
itself  into  a  long  series  of  struggles  between  the 
clamant  Roman  Catholics,  supjiorted  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  day,  on  the  one  hand, — and  the 
king,  backed  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testant feeling  of  his  subjects,  on  the  other.    Into 
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tliese  conflicts,  which  liave  been  from  time  to 
time  noticed  iu  previous  chapters,  we  cannot  here 
enter;  we  can  scarcely  even  find  space  incident- 
ally to  advert  to  them,  except  for  the  pui'pose  of 
illustrating  their  final  results.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation is  the  great  religious  event  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and,  as  such,  it  constitutes  in  itself 
a  voluminous  history;  but  its  outline  is  so  gene- 
rally understood,  as  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  recapitulation. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  resigned  office  in  1801,  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  influence  the  king 
in  conceding  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  his  resumption  of  oifice  in  1804,  the  fol- 
lowing session  was  selected  as  the  oppoi'tunity  of 
moving  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which 
was  done  iu  the  commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  in 
tlie  upper  house  by  Lord  Grenville.  On  this  oc- 
casion allusion  was  made  to  the  expectations  of 
the  Msh  Catholics;  but  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  although  no  guarantee  in  any 
form  had  been  given  for  the  realization  of  these 
hopes,  they  had  still  a  just  and  reasonable  foun- 
dation. "  No  authorized  assurance  was  ever 
given,"  said  Lord  Grenville,  "no  promise  ever 
made  to  the  Catholics  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  union;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that,  by  the  ai'guments  of  those  who 
supported  the  union,  by  the  course  of  reasoning 
in-doors  and  out-of-doors,  hopes  were  given  that 
the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
more  favourably  considered  here  than  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland." 
The  chief  arguments  by  which  the  motion  was 
opposed  were,  that  neither  the  time  nor  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  gave  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  urging  it;  and  after  long  and  repeated 
discussion,  it  was  lost  in  the  lords  by  a  majority 
of  178  against  49,  and  in  the  commons  by  336 
against  124.  Even  Pitt  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  season  was  inexpedient,  and  on  that  ac- 
count to  give  the  measure  his  decided  negative. 
In  the  following  year  (1806),  when  Fox  suc- 
ceeded to  the  premiership  by  the  death  of  Pitt, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  jubilant  with  hope; 
but  Fox  in  office  was  compelled  to  take  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  which  circumstances  had 
forced  upon  his  illustrious  rival.  This  he  con- 
fessed, in  a  strain  of  peevishness,  when  he  was 
questioned  in  the  house  respecting  the  change 
which  his  sentiments  were  said  to  have  under- 
gone upon  the  subject  of  emancipation.  "So 
far,"  he  said,  "as  I  am  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion, whenever  it  comes  under  discussion  I  shall 
be  perfectly  ready  to  state  my  opinion ;  and  all 
I  think  it  necessary  to  say  as  to  my  future  con- 
duct, is  to  refer  to  a  consideration  of  my  past. 
I  cannot,  however,  hesitate  to  state,  that  if  any 
gentleman  were  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  the  j^ro- 


[)riety  of  bringing  forward  the  Catholic  claims 
at  present,  I  should  recommend  him  to  take  into 
consideration  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
greater  probability  of  succeeding  this  year  or  the 
next;  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  the  issue 
of  last  year's  discussion."  Even  when  the  next 
year  arrived,  it  did  not  bring  with  it  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  So  felt  Lord  Howick, 
when  he  moved,  on  the  5th  of  March  (1807),  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  secui-ing  to  all  his 
majesty's  subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy,  upon  their  taking  a  prescribed 
oath;  and  for  leaving  them,  as  far  as  convenience 
would  admit,  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective 
religions.  It  was  like  the  toleration  granted  by 
James  II.  to  dissenters  in  general,  in  order  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  enjoy  its  benefits. 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Howick  and  the  ministers 
not  only  lost  the  bill,  but  their  places  also,  for 
on  their  refusal  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they 
should  propose  no  further  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  king  dismissed  them  from 
oifice. 

In  1808,  the  demand  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
which  had  now  become  an  annual  subject  in  par- 
liament, was  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  com- 
mons, and  Lord  Grenville  in  the  loi*ds.  On  this 
occasion  Grattan  so  far  forgot  the  spirit  of  the 
church  he  advocated,  as  to  offer  a  concession,  to 
the  following  effect: — "  That  in  the  future  nomi- 
nation of  bishops,  his  majesty  may  interfere  and 
exercise  his  royal  privilege,  by  puttiug  a  negative 
upon  such  nomination;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to 
say,  that  no  Catholic  bishop  shall  be  appointed 
without  the  entire  appi^obation  of  his  majesty." 
Such  was  the  first  mention  of  the  veto,  afterwards 
so  distinguished  a  principle  in  its  application  to 
the  troubled  state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Although  it  was  thus  made  so  prematurely,  Grat- 
tan did  not  tender  it  without  what  seemed  sufli- 
cient  authority,  in  the  foi'm  of  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Milner,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  in  the  following  terms:— "The  Catho- 
lic prelates  of  Ireland  are  willing  to  give  a  direct 
negative  power  to  his  majesty's  government  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  their  titular  bishoj)- 
rics,  in  such  manner  that,  when  they  have  among 
themselves  resolved  who  is  the  fittest  person  for 
the  vacant  see,  they  will  transmit  his  name  to  his 
majesty's  ministers;  and  if  the  latter  shall  object 
to  that  name,  they  will  transmit  another  and 
another,  until  a  name  is  presented  to  which  no 
objection  is  made;  and  (which  is  never  likely  to 
be  the  case)  should  the  pope  refuse  to  give  those 
essentially  necessary  spiritual  powers,  of  whicli 
he  is  the  depository,  to  the  person  so  presented 
by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  so  approved  of  by 
government,  they  will  continue  to  present  other 
names,  till  one  occurs which  is  agreeable  to  both 
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pai-ties,  namely,  the  crown  and  the  apostolic  see." 
Tills  appai'ently  was  warrant  enough  for  the  offer 
of  the  champion  of  Irish  Popery,  but  so  it  did 
not  appear  to  his  constituents:  they  were  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  suiTender,  and  made 
haste  to  revoke  it,  in  a  meeting  of  bishojjs,  which 
was  held  at  Dublin  in  September.  There  it  was 
declared  in  full  conclave,  and  unanimously,  as 
"  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates of  Ireland,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  introduce 
an}"-  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
bishojis,  which  mode  long  experience  has  proved 
to  be  unexceptionable,  wise,  and  salutary."  This 
authoritative  declaration  not  only  brought  both 
friends  and  enemies  to  a  pause,  but  produced 
a  temporary  division  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland;  for  while  the  better  classes 
adhered  to  the  veto  as  their  only  means  of  ad- 
mission to  places  accordant  with  their  birth,  the 
lower  classes,  who  had  no  such  claims  or  pro- 
spects, received  the  manifesto  of  their  prelates  as 
an  infallible  authority. 

After  this  failure  of  the  veto,  the  appeals  in 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  continued  to  be 
repeated  in  1810-11  upon  the  old  footing,  but 
with  the  former  results;  they  were  defeated  by 
large  majorities,  as  often  as  they  were  brought 
forward.  And  for  this  result,  indeed,  the  violent 
measures  of  the  applicants  themselves  had  pre- 
pared the  way;  for  while  they  were  humbly  and 
constitutionally  petitioning  parliament,  they  had 
been  oi-ganizing  the  means  of  carrying  their  ])ur- 
pose  by  force  and  violence  if  petitions  should 
fail.  This  was  the  Catholic  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  discontented  of  every  class  in  Ireland, 
who  assembled  in  Dublin  for  the  redress  of 
religious  grievances,  and  who  carried  on  their 
deliberations  with  the  authority  of  a  parliament 
and  the  secrecy  of  a  conspiracy.  The  govern- 
ment contented  itself  with  merely  watching  their 
proceedings,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  their 
debates  and  the  dangerous  character  of  their  re- 
solutions, until  the  committee  had  adopted  mea- 
sures which  made  longer  forbearance  impossible. 
In  January,  1811,  it  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  every  county  in  Ireland, 
showing  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  effectual  management  of  a  peti- 
tion which  was  now  in  jn-ogress,  as  the  united 
voice  of  the  whole  country,  and  recommending 
that  ten  persons  should  be  selected  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  said  petition  in  each  county,  who 
should  all  become  membei-s  of  the  gi'eat  Dublin 
committee.  In  this  manner  all  Ireland  was  to 
be  kindled  into  a  flame,  from  Dublin,  its  centre 
and  focus.  It  was  ominous  also  of  its  power  for 
resistance  and  aggression,  that  Daniel  O'Connell 
was  already  a  member  of   the  committee.     On 


learning  this  formidable  purpose,  (he  Irish  gov- 
ernment started  to  action  with  a  haste  as  repre- 
hensible as  its  former  quiescence,  and  orders  were 
issued  from  the  authorities  of  the  Castle  to  the 
sheriffs  and  chief  magisti-ates  of  the  counties, 
denouncing  the  committee  as  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly, and  commanding  them  to  arrest  and  imprison 
its  members,  or  hold  them  to  biiil.  As  soon  as 
tidings  of  these  orders  arrived  in  England,  they 
formed  an  important  subject  of  parliamentary 
discussion,  but  both  in  the  lords  and  the  commons 
they  were  justified  as  not  contrary  to  law.  In 
the  meantime,  the  magistracy  were  on  the  alert 
in  Ireland,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  were  as  cunning 
and  vigilant  as  they  were  daring.  Two  magis- 
trates were  sent  from  the  Castle  to  disperse  the 
Catholic  Committee;  but  on  being  told  that  this 
assembly  was  only  a  private  meeting,  they  re- 
tired without  doing  anything.  When  the  com- 
mittee assembled  in  full  conclave,  notwithstand- 
ing a  previous  proclamation  denouncing  such 
meetings,  and  holdiug  out  the  usual  penalties  of 
disloyalty  and  treason,  nearly  300  members  had 
the  hardihood  to  meet  on  the  19th  of  October 
(1811),  in  Fishamble  Street  Theatre,  Dublin, 
while  the  police  magistrates  did  not  venture  to 
disperse  them  until  they  had  finished  their  busi- 
ness, and  were  on  the  point  of  retiring.  Another 
sin)ilar  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the 
23d  of  December;  but  although  it  consented  to 
disjierse  at  the  requii-ement  of  a  magistrate,  it  was 
only  to  re-assemble  in  a  tavern  the  same  evening, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  requisition  for 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land; and  this  meeting  did  take  place  three  days 
after,  in  Fishamble  Street,  notwithstanding  the 
means  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  it.  These 
were  significant  omens  of  coming  events,  let  the 
decisions  of  parliament  be  what  they  might. 
Those  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
began  already  to  perceive  that  there  was  no 
middle  coui'se  between  a  civil  war  and  Catholic 
emancipation. 

In  the  following  year  the  effects  of  these 
symptoms  became  ajiparent :  the  votes  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  less  numerous  in  par- 
liament, and  the  s]ieeches  less  rancorous;  while 
the  condition  of  the  king,  who  was  now  laid  aside, 
made  it  no  longer  necessary  to  consult  his  per- 
sonal feelings  upon  the  disposal  of  so  momentous 
a  question.  To  this  last  circumstance  Canning 
alluded  wheji  he  supported  the  motion  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  go  into  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  laws  imposing  civil 
disabilities  on  his  majesty's  subjects  ]>rofessing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  "  While  there  ex- 
isted in  the  breast  of  the  sovereign,"  he  said,  "an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  entertainment  of 
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this  questiou — an  obstacle  not  of  opinion  but  of 
conscience — the  only  alternative  left  to  a  public 
man  who  held  the  opinions  which  I  profess  to 
have  holden  on  the  question  was,  either  to  push 
those  opinions  into  action  at  all  the  hazards  to 
which  such  a  course  would  be  liable — at  the 
hazard  of  one  calamity  too  dreadful  to  be  con- 
templated without  awe  and  terror  (a  calamity 
under  the  infliction  of  which  we  are  now  actually 
suffering,  and  to  which,  therefore,  I  may  now 
without  impropriety  allude) — or  manfully  to  in- 
terpose between  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  agitation  of  this  question,  at  whatever 
risk  of  unpopularity  or  of  misconstruction.  Tliis 
latter  was  the  course  which  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  adopt."  The  motion  for  inquiry  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  174 
against  102,  and  in  the  commons  by  300  against 
215.  In  a  few  months  after,  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Perceval  in  the  House  of  Commons  loosened 
the  bond  by  which  the  friends  of  the  king  had 
been  united  in  their  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
claims;  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  was  not 
neglected.  On  the  22d  of  June,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Canning  moved  in  the  commons  "that  the  house 
would,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  state 
of  the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  with  a 
view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects." On  the  morning  when  this  resolution  was 
moved,  intelligence  had  arrived  of  a  general  or 
aggregate  meeting  held  in  Dublin  on  the  18th,  at 
which  angry  sentiments  and  dangerous  resolutions 
had  been  freely  uttered;  but  Canning  laid  hold  of 
this  incident  as  a  sample  of  the  genei-al  irritation 
in  Ireland,  and  an  ai-gument  for  conciliation  and 
concession.  His  motion  was  successful,  and  by 
a  startling  majority  of  235  to  lOG;  while  in  the 
lords,  a  similar  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one!  No- 
thing but  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which 
occurred  a  short  time  afterwards,  released  the 
commons  fi-om  the  pledge  to  which  they  were 
thus  committed. 

During  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  parliament  and  the  meeting  of  the  new, 
the  popular  discussion  of  Catholic  emancipation 
had  increased  both  in  wideness  and  intensity, 
and  amidst  this  feeling  the  subject  was  resumed 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1813.  The  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Grattan  that  the  house  should  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  Canning's  resolution,  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  264  to  224.      The  greatest 
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difficulty  in  the  way  of  Catholic  emancipation 
was  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  a  foreign  and  alien  ecclesiastical  ruler;  but  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  that  even  on  tliis 
head  such  security  could  be  given  by  them  as 
would  not  interfere  with  the  essentials  of  their 
religion.     "Wliat  this  security  may  be,"  he  said, 


Henry  Grattan. 

"provided  it  shall  be  effectual,  ought,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  Catholic 
body.  I  am  little  solicitous  about  the  form,  so 
that  the  substance  is  attained.  As  a  veto  has 
been  objected  to,  let  it  not  be  required;  but  let 
the  security  be  afforded  either  by  domestic  nomi- 
nation of  the  clergy,  or  in  any  shape  or  form 
which  shall  exclude  the  practical  effect  of  foreign 
interference.  Let  them  be  liberally  provided  for 
by  the  state;  let  them  be  natives  of  the  couuti-y, 
and  educated  in  the  country;  and  let  the  full 
and  plenary  exercise  of  spiritual  authority  by  the 
pope,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  their  re- 
ligious discijaline,  remain  in  all  its  force.  Leave  to 
their  choice  the  mode  of  reconciling  their  prin- 
ciples, and  stand  not  upon  the  manner,  if  the 
thing  is  done."  After  the  house  had  gone  into 
committee,  the  emancipation  bill  was  brought  iu 
by  Ml-.  Grattan,  on  the  30th  of  April.  It  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  su])remacy,  and  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  a  new  declaration  and  oath  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  proposed  to 
provide  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  hold  the 
office  of  lord  high-chancellor,  or  lord-keeper,  or 
loi'd-commissioner  of  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  lord-lieutenant,  or  lord-deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  or  any  office  in 
the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Ii'eland, 
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or  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  the 
universities  or  colleges,  or  schools  of  royal  or 
ecclesiastical  foundation,  or  should  exercise  any 
right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to 
advise  the  crown  in  such  exercise.  It  also  pro- 
posed to  enact  that  no  pei'son  born  out  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  except  those  born  of  British 
or  Irish  parents,  should  be  cajjable  of  exercising 
any  episcopal  duties  or  functions  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  All  this 
was  anijtle  concession,  and  thus  much  perhaps 
would  liave  been  granted;  but  the  bill  displeased 
all  parties  alike,  who  complained  that  too  much 
or  too  little  had  been  demanded.  But  the  chief 
objection  was  of  the  latter  character,  and  it  pro- 
ceeded both  from  the  Romaa«»Oatholic  clergy  and 
laity,  whose  spiritual  authority  was  limited,  or 
whose  political  as])iration3  were  held  in  check  b}' 
the  ])rovisions  of  the  bill.  On  its  having  passed 
the  second  reading,  and  being  coumiitted  for  a 
third,  Mr.  AV>bot,  the  leader  of  the  opj)osition, 
moved  a  clause  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament;  and  as  this 
was  carried  by  251  votes  against  247,  the  l)ill 
was  withdrawn,  as  a  thing  that  had  lost  both 
savour  and  substance.  Thus  ended  the  hopes  of 
emancipation  for  the  present.  Had  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  imitated  the  moderation  of  their 
English  brethren,  a  different  result  might  have 
been  obtained,  but  the  rebellious  and  revolution- 
ary spirit  manifested  throughout  by  the  former 
made  the  compliance  of  government  impossible. 
This  was  shown  after  the  loss  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
emancipation  l)ill,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
board  at  Dublin,  where  a  committee  was  actually 
appointed  to  consider  the  projiriety  of  addi-essing 
the  Spanish  cortes,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their 
interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland!  The  temperate  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish Roman  Catholic  board,  which  had  protested 
against  the  violence  of  their  Irish  brethren,  and 
been  ready  to  welcome  the  concessions  of  the  bill, 
was  not  without  its  influence;  as,  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  an  act  was  passed  through  both 
houses,  i-epealing  the  penalties  im])osedby  the  21 
Charles  II.,  and  conferring  upon  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, while  resident  in  Great  Britain,  the  immuni- 
ties granted  to  them  bv  the  Irish  act  of  the 
33  Geo.  III. 

The  histM-y  of  Roman  Catholic  discontent  in 
Ireland,  for  several  years  after  this  emancipation 
movement,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences. 
O'Connell  was  now  assuming  that  ascendency 
which  he  contrived  to  maintain  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  Protestants  and  Papists  in  Ireland, 
under  their  rival  associations  of  Orangemen  and 
Rilibonmen,  l>ecame  more  prompt  in  quari'el  and 
disturbances,   whicli  were  rife  over  the  whole 


country,  through  their  hostile  meetings  and  en- 
counters; and  although  parliament  enacted  severe 
laws  for  their  suppression,  they  still  continued 
to  inci-ease  in  frequency  and  violence.  Even 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  alarmed  by  the 
fiei'ce  spirit  of  Irish  Romanism,  and  counselled 
modei'ation,  was  answei'ed  by  O'Connell  and 
his  followers  with  remonstrance  and  refusal,  and 
even  with  contempt.  The  Catholic  board  had  es- 
tablished its  permanent  sitting  in  Dublin,  where 
it  levied  taxes,  and  ruled  with  more  than  par- 
liamentary authority;  and  when  suppressed  by 
government,  the  members  constituted  it  anew, 
under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Association.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  was  not  wondei"ful  that, 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  the  majorities  against 
their  claims,  which  had  been  rapidly.diminishing, 
again  rose  to  nearly  the  mark  of  their  former 
level.  In  1817,  however,  a  concession  was  made, 
which  showed  that  the  progress  of  the  influence 
of  Popery  was  on  the  increase,  ami  finally  would 
])revail.  Ten  j'ears  earlier,  when  Lord  Howick, 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  brought  a  bill 
into  j)arliament  for  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to 
hold  the  higher  commissions  in  the  army  and 
navy,  the  proposal  was  so  premature,  and  withal 
so  obnoxious,  that  it  sufficed  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  ministry  that  entertained  it.  But  now 
a  bill  wa.s  quietly  passed  through  parliament, 
which, under  the  title  of  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
administration  of  oaths  in  certain  cases  to  officei's 
in  hi.s  majesty's  land  and  sea  forces,"  conceded 
those  jirivileges  wliich  Lord  Howick's  bill  had 
so  unsuccessfully  demanded.  The  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  might,  therefore,  be  once 
more  brought  forward,  and  accordingly  it  was 
introduced  into  parliament  by  its  veteran  cham- 
|)ion,  Grattan,  in  the  session  of  1819:  but  although 
it  was  defeated  in  the  commons,  it  was  only  by 
a  majority  of  two,  and  in  the  lords  by  147  to  108. 
Over  the  events  which  signalized  the  next  ten 
years  of  the  movement,  the  national  convulsions 
it  produced  throughout  the  three  kingtloms,  and 
the  jn'ogress  by  which  its  strength  was  accumu- 
lated for  the  last  great  and  successful  effort,  we 
must  pass  without  notice — and  this  the  more, 
l)ecause  they  passed  before  the  view,  and  are 
deeply  recorded  in  the  memories  of  the  ])resent 
generation.  Long  had  the  result  been  contem- 
plated as  an  inevitable  political  necessity,  which 
x'esistance  had  only  retarded,  and  further  delay 
would  render  more  dangerous;  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  concede  gracefully,  and  with  a  show  of 
free-will,  what  coidd  otherwise  be  only  maintained 
by  a  civil  war  or  a  fresh  conquest  of  Ireland. 
So  evident  was  this  necessity,  that  the  Protestant 
declaration  to  that  efiect  was  sigucil  by  the  Dukes 
of  Leinster  and  Devonsliire,  and  by  seven  mar- 
(jui.ses,  twenty-six  eails,  eleven  viscounts,  twenty- 
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two  barons,  two  counts,  twenty-two  baronets, 
fifty-two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  upwards  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  of  other 
ranks — all  of  them  personally  interested  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  No  symptom  of  yielding, 
however,  had  yet  appeared  either  in  the  Didce 
of  Wellington  or  Mr.  Peel,  the  heads  of  his 
majesty's  government.  Even  in  1828  they  still 
continued,  as  they  had  pi'eviously  done,  to  oppose 
the  Catholic  demands,  and  to  declare  that  their 
resolution  was  still  unchanged;  and  these  decla- 
i-ations  had  the  effect  of  lulling  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  nation  into  a  state  of  most  coniident 
security.  It  was  evidently  the  profound  cunning 
of  two  nuister-spirits,  who  were  not  liable  to  be 
frightened  or  taken  at  unawares,  and  who,  in  this 
way,  were  preparing  for  the  sudden  and  over- 
whelming onset.  Only  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  in  February,  1829,  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  they  intended  to  recom- 
mend to  parliament  some  concessions  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics;  but  the  report  of  such  au  aban- 
donment of  principle  seemed  too  astounding  to 
be  credible.  When  parliament  opened,  however, 
the  royal  speech  announced  a  fresh  movement  in 
behalf  of  Catholic  emancipation,  although  in 
dark  and  equivocal  language.  In  the  first  j^lace, 
it  denounced  the  Catholic  Association,  and  recom- 
mended its  suppression,  as  being  "dangerous  to 
the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution;  which  keeps  alive  discord 
and  ill-will  amongst  his  majesty's  subjects;  and 
which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue,  effectually 
obstruct  every  effort  permanently  to  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland."  On  this  stumbling-block 
being  removed,  his  majesty  recommended  a  deli- 
berate consideration  of  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  a  review  of  the  laws  which  imposed 
civil  disabilities  on  his  majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects.  "You  will  consider,"  it  was  added, 
"whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be 
effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  perma- 
nent security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and 
state,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and 
])rivileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  of  the  chiu'ches  committed  to  their 
charge." 

In  fulfilment  of  this  plan  of  action,  the  Catho- 
lic Association  was  first  assailed  and  easily  dis- 
solved: even  the  most  ardent  adherents  of  Popery 
were  desirous  for  its  dissolution,  as  an  instru- 
ment that  had  served  its  purjjose,  and  would  be 
needed  no  longer.  It  had  grown  in  its  strength 
imtil  it  had  cowed  the  government  into  submis- 
sion, and  now  that  emancipation  was  about  to  be 
granted,  it  might  safely  go  to  rest,  or  be  sent 
into  its  grave.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  same 
day  on  which  its  extinction  was  decreed  by  both 


houses  without  opposition,  Mr.  Peel  moved  in 
the  commons  that  "  the  house  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  oi  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of 
the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects."  The  necessity 
of  their  repeal  he  founded  upon  three  proposi- 
tions : — First,  matters  cannot  continue  as  they 
az-e;  the  evils  of  divided  counsels  ai"e  so  great, 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  a  government 
must  be  formed  with  one  common  opinion  on  the 
subject.  On  this  head  he  adverted  to  the  divi- 
sions that  had  jirevailed  in  parliament  about 
Catholic  claims,  and  gave  a  summary  of  these 
during  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  181!), 
there  was  a  majority  of  two  against  the  question; 
in  1823,  there  was  a  majority  of  six  in  its  favour. 
In  1821,  a  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  nine; 
in  1822,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholic  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  five;  in  1824,  the  question  was 
brought  forward;  in  1825,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-one;  in  1826,  there  was  a 
general  election;  and  in  1827,  the  present  House 
of  Commons  decided  against  the  question  by  a 
majority  of  four,  but  in  the  last  session  they 
decided  in  its  favour  by  a  majority  of  six.  The 
second  proposition  of  Mr.  Peel  was,  that  a 
united  government  once  formed,  must  do  one 
of  two  things — it  must  either  grant  further  poli- 
tical rights  to  the  Catholics,  or  recall  those  which 
they  already  possess.  But,  thirdly,  to  deprive 
the  Catholics  of  what  they  already  had,  would 
be  impossible,  or  at  least,  would  be  infinitely 
more  mischievous  than  to  grant  them  more,  and 
therefore,  no  course  remained  to  be  adopted  but 
concession.  He  reminded  the  house  of  the  omi- 
nous year  1793,  when  the  French  war  broke  out, 
and  when  the  era  of  concession  commenced.  The 
session  of  that  year  had  opened  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  throne  to  take  the  grievances 
of  the  Catholics  into  account,  and  a  bill  was 
immediately  passed  for  the  removal  of  many  of 
the  disabilities — but  passed  with  such  haste 
and  so  inconsiderately,  that  to  this  day  we  were 
reaping  some  of  its  bitter  fruits.  Until  he  saw 
a  bolder  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  than  Mr. 
Pitt — until  he  saw  a  more  Protestant  parlia- 
ment than  that  of  1793— he  could  not  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  time  of  war  with  a  government 
determined  on  continued  resistance;  nor  could 
he  think  but  that,  at  the  opening  of  a  war,  we 
might  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  recede  from  our 
former  declarations,  and  to  grant  the  prayer  we 
had  before  refused,  and  that  in  a  manner  to 
which,  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  consent,  and  with  much 
less  security  than  we  might  obtain  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present.  Since,  then,  the  exist- 
ing state  of  matters  was  one  which  could  be  suf- 
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ferecl  to  exist  no  longer — since  the  time  Lad  come 
when  the  government  must  adopt  one  decided 
rule  of  policy  or  another,  and  must  resolve  as  a 
government  either  to  concede  or  to  resist — and 
since  a  government  determined  to  resist  could 
not  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  without 
aggi-avating  all  the  evils  and  dangers  which  were 
to  be  removed — it  followed  that  no  course  re- 
mained but  to  settle  the  question  by  adjusting 
a  system  of  concession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
security  u2:)on  the  other. 

After  having  argued  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it. 
Ml'.  Peel  stated  his  plan  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
for  some  time  been  preparing.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  this  bill,  and  the  discussions  it  occasioned, 
belong  to  another  department  of  this  work,  where 
they  have  been  fully  detailed.  To  Popeiy  it  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end,  as  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  period  of  our  history  will  sufficiently 
indicate.  A  church  whose  ultimatum  is  all  or 
nothing — whose  discipline  is  perfect  and  obedience 
implicit — and  which  can  be  moved  as  one  man, 
whether  for  stealthy  surprise  or  open  battle — was 
too  much  for  Protestantism,  divided  not  only  in 
itself  but  against  itself,  with  a  large  portion 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  zealous 
for  its  success.  The  event  inaugurated  a  new 
religious  history  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
even  the  first  chapter  was  found  to  V)e  of  sad  and 
])ortentous  significance. 

While  Britain  was  thus  deemeil  to  have  com- 
pi-omised  its  national  character  as  the  great  bul- 
wark and  chief  representative  of  Protestantism, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  of  struggle,  its  religious  sincerity  had 
been  manifested  by  nobler  indications  than  no- 
Popery  riots  and  anti-Popery  petitions.  The 
awakened  zeal  of  the  present  century  had  gone 
forth  in  the  right  direction,  by  its  efforts  for  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  heathendom  at 
large;  and  not  merely  the  commerce,  but  the 
('hristianity  of  Britain,  was  to  be  earned  to 
every  shore,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  made  pa- 
tent in  the  language  of  every  people  to  whom  it 
was  conveyed.  It  was  now  an  age  of  Bible 
societies  and  of  missions,  the  origin,  progi-ess, 
and  acliievements  of  which  can  only  be  briefly 
announced  in  the  present  division  of  our  history. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  this  subject  is  so  fami- 
liarly known  to  every  class  of  society,  that  a  few 
suggestive  notices  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  obvious  duty  of  disseminating  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  religion,  although  recog- 
nizA'd  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  alike, 
would  naturally  be  fulfilled  by  each  in  a  different 
form  ;  for  while  the  former  would  recognize  the 
Scriptures  as  the  only  authority  and  guide,  the 


latter  would  insist  upon  their  meaning  only  as 
the  church  had  decreed  it  to  be  understood  and 
explained  by  its  authorized  interpreters.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  therefore,  had  never  been  spar- 
ing of  her  missionaries,  without  whom  all  other 
appliances  were  reckoned  to  be  in  vain.  The 
Protestant  church  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  equally  zealous  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  maintaining,  as  she  did,  that  this  wiis  the 
sole  authority,  and  was  sufficient  of  itself  as  the 
guide  to  light  and  salvation.  But  in  this  obvious 
duty  the  Protestant  world  had  been  strangely 
remiss — and  Britain  most  of  all.  When  the  Bible 
had  been  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  the 
achievement  seemed  to  be  reckoned  sufficient; 
and  after  a  long  interval,  when  it  was  rendered 
into  other  languages,  it  was  only  into  the  Celtic 
dialects,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Welsh,  the 
Irish,  and  Highlanders  of  Scotland — the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  crown,  whom  it  was  unsafe  to 
neglect.  Several  institutions,  indeed,  there  were 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy  in  England,  such 
as  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  the  Societj'  for  the  Pi-opagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  but  while  their  opera- 
tions were  both  languid  and  limited  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  period,  there  was  none 
which  had  for  its  work  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  exclusively,  until  1 780,  when  the  Naval 

]  and  Military  Bible  Society  was  established,  whose 
operations  were  confined  to  the  soldiers  ami  sailors 

'  belonging  to   the    British    service.      And   then 

'  succeeded  that  world-pervading  institution,  the 
British   and    Foreign   Bible    Society.      It   was 

'  founded  in  1804.  Its  exclusive  duty  was  to  circu- 
late tlie  Scriptures  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  Scriptures  in  their  native  integrity,  without 
note  or  comment,  while  the  version  from  which 

'  translations  were  to  be  made  was  the  authorized 
version  of  England.     All  classes  of  Christians, 

]  whether  churchmen  or  dissenters,  were  invited 

'  to  co-operate,  and  made  eligilde  for  membership; 
while  the  operations  of  the  society  were  to  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  thirty-six  laymen, 
six  of  them  being  foreigners  resident  in  Ijondon 
or  the  vicinity,  while  of  the  other  thirty,  half 
were  to  be  membei-s  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  other  half  members  of  the  other  deno- 
minations of  Christians.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bilde  Society,  which 
grew  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  close  of  this  period 
it  had  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  318 
auxiliaries,  438  branch  societies,  and  1827  Bible 
associations;  while  in  connection  with  it  there 
wei-e  fifty -four  societies  on  the  continent  of 
flurojie,  four  in  India,  and  one  national  society 
in  America,  this  last  having  645  auxiliaries. 
Commensurate  with  this  great  increase,  and  the 
extensive  sphere  of  its  operation,  was  the  liber- 
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ality  of  the  Christian  public  in  supplying  it  with 
the  means  of  action.  Its  exjjenditure  during  the 
first  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  amounted 
to  ,£1,779,973,  while  the  greatest  sum  expended 
in  one  year,  which  was  1820,  was  £123,547.  Its 
issues  of  the  Scrijotures  during  this  period 
amounted,  in  whole  copies  of  tlie  Bible,  to 
2,757,256,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  to  4,267,471. 
Of  these  forty-four  were  reprints,  five  wei'e  re- 
translations,  and  seventy-two  were  versions  of 
languages  and  dialects  that  had  never  before  been 
printed. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  struggle  and  oppo- 
sition that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
thus  went  onward;  and  tlie  first  symptoms  of 
hostility  arose  among  the  members  and  sup- 
porters themselves.  The  catholicity  of  the  plan 
was  as  yet  too  startling,  and  men  of  different 
denominations  could  not  at  first  meet  cordially 
upon  one  platform,  and  co-operate  in  a  common 
sphere  of  action.  The  learned  bibliologists  com- 
plained that  the  society's  translations  were  ver- 
sions of  the  common  standard,  irrespective  of 
the  imjjrovements  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
text  by  the  researches  of  modern  literature. 
Many  churchmen  objected  to  the  principle  of 
issuing  the  Bible  alone,  and  wanted  the  prayer- 
book  to  be  circulated  also,  as  was  done  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge; 
and  this  demand  originated  a  keen  controversy 
for  years  between  the  ministers  of  the  evangelical 
and  the  high-church  parties,  the  latter  main- 
taining that  tliougli  men  of  ditTerent  religious 
persuasions  may  unite  for  any  merely  cliaritable 
purpose,  yet  for  a  religious  purpose  the  case  is 
different,  as  there  must  be  some  point  or  other 
on  which  agreement  is  impossible.  It  was 
answered  that  all  wei-e  at  one  in  recognizing 
the  truth  and  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures;  bxit 
to  this  the  high  churchmen  replied,  that  unless 
we  interpret  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  meaning 
in  tliein,  and  that  the  very  parties  who  disse- 
minated tliem,  derived  from  them  many  different 
and  even  opposite  conclusions.  But  tlie  keenest 
controversy,  and  the  one  most  important  in  its 
consequences,  arose  from  the  complicity  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
along  with  the  Scriptures  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  upon  the  Continent.  By  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  society,  the  Bible  alone  was  to  be 
circulated  by  its  agency,  and  with  this  Protestant 
precaution  the  public  were  satisfied  that  no 
countenance  would  be  given  to  the  errors  of 
Rome  by  tlie  dissemination  of  the  apocryphal 
writings.  Finding,  however,  that  few  of  the 
Roman  Caiholic  comi tries  would  accept  a  Bible 
without  this  portion,  which  was  reclvoned  of  equal 
authority  with  the  rest,  the  managers  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  not  only  assisted 


with  their  funds  those  foreign  societies  that  is- 
sued the  Apocrypha,  and  furnished  them  with 
unbound  Bibles  by  the  thousand,  into  which  these 
books  were  to  be  ineorpoi-ated,  but  had  also  pub- 
lished various  editions  of  the  Bible  in  which  they 
were  actually  included.  Such  was  the  result  of 
their  spirit  of  toleration  carried  to  its  extreme : 
they  broke  faith  with  their  constituents  and  con- 
cealed the  deed ;  and  afterwards,  when  charged 
with  their  offence,  they  attempted  to  deny,  to 
jjalliate,  or  to  justify  it,  according  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment,  or  the  spirit  in  which  they 
wei'e  confronted.  The  debate  which  it  kindled, 
still  remembered  as  the  "Apocrypha  Contro- 
versy," had  its  chief  seat  in  Scotland,  and  for  its 
principal  leader  Dr.  Ajidrew  Thomson,  the  dis- 
tinguished minister  of  St.  Geoi'ge's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, who,  without  exception,  was  the  ablest 
conti-oversialist  of  the  day.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate dissension  in  the  religious  world,  but  not 
wholly  without  its  benefits;  for  it  not  only 
warned  men  of  the  unsoundness  of  mere  political 
expediency  as  an  agent  in  the  dissemination  of 
divine  truth,  but  confirmed  the  forgetful  or 
wavering  minds  of  Protestants  upon  the  correct 
canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  its  rule 
as  a  guide  in  every  question  of  religion.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  exposure  which  this  controversy 
occasioned,  many  withdrew,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
but  only  to  establish  independent  societies  of 
their  own,  which  went  onward  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  a  renewed  youth,  and  thus 
strengthened  and  benefited  the  common  cause. 
The  chief  of  these,  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society, 
comprises  in  membership  all  who  are  disposed 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  being  Protestants, 
and  who  ])rofess  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Trinity;  and  by  these  conditions  it 
debars  those  who  sympathize  in  any  way  with  the 
eiTors  of  the  Romanists,  as  well  as  anti-Trini- 
tarians, whose  admission  into  the  original  insti- 
tution occasioned  such  umbrage  to  its  orthodox 
supporters.  The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  has 
nearly  100  associations  throughout  Scotland, 
and  its  expenditure  at  the  close  of  this  period 
amounted  to  about  £'4000  annually.  Independ- 
ently of  its  extensive  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English  and  Celtic,  this  society  was  dis- 
tinguished during  the  present  period  by  the  law- 
\  suit  it  maintained  against  his  majesty's  printers 
for  Scotland,  who  held  a  monopoly  for  pi'inting 
Bibles,  and  who  insisted  on  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  those  which  were  printed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Scotland.  The  patentees,  indeed, 
obtained  an  interdict  to  that  effect;  but  from  the 
j  spirit  that  had  been  awakened,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  not  only  to  improve  the  printing, 
1  but  to  lower  the  price  of  their  subsequent  editions 
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of  the  Bible.  The  full  .success,  however,  of  this 
appeal,  which  finally  triumphed,  was  not  effected 
until  the  following  period. 

Before  that  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  religious  character- 
istics of  the  present  age,  little  had  been  done  by 
the  Protestant  world  at  large,  and  least  of  all  by 
Britain.     In  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were 
utterly  put  to  .shame  by  the  zeal  and  devotedness 
of  the  missionaries  of  Rome,  who  not  only  com- 
passed sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  but 
attested  their  sincerity  by  every  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  often  by  martyrdom  itself.     This 
was  especially  the  case   with   the    Jesuits,  for 
whom  no  land  was  too  remote  or  insignificant, 
no  dangers  too  formidable ;  and  whose  labours 
were  signalized  not  by  solitary  conversions   of 
individuals  and  families,  but  of  tribes  and  whole 
nations.      It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  charge 
Itrought  by  Roman  Catholics  against  Protestant- 
ism  was   justified,   when   they  alleged   that    it 
could  not  fulfil  the  apostolic  duty  of  going  forth 
and  preaching  to  all  nations,  as  it  had  neither 
received  the  apostolic  commission,  nor  the  power 
of  working  miracles  to  attest  its  divine  authority. 
The  chief  interruption  of  this  dreary  and  most 
culpable   monotony   in    the   Protestant   church 
occurred  in   the  ease   of   Cromwell,  who,  after 
making  England  renowned  among  the  nations, 
was  anxious  to  make  it  equally  famed  as  the 
great  metropolis  of  missionary  action.     His  plan 
is  thus  detailed  in  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times: — "Stoupetold  me  of  a  gi-eat  design 
Cromwell  had  intended  to  begin  his  kingship 
with,  if  lie  had  assumed  it.     He  resolved  to  .set 
up  a  council  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  op- 
jiosition  to  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide 
at  Rome,     lie  intended  it  should  consist  of  seven 
councillors,  and   four  secretaries,  for   difierent 
jirovinces.     These  were,  the  first — France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  A'alleys;  the  Palatinate  and  the 
other  Calvinists  were  the  second;  Germany,  the 
North,  and  Turkey  were  the  third;  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.      The  secre- 
tai'ies  were  to  have  £rtOO  salary  a  i)iece,  and  to 
keep  a  correspondence  everywhere;  to  know  the 
state  of  religion  all  over  the  woi-ld,  that  so  all 
good  designs  might  be  by  their  means  protected 
and   assisted.     They   were   to   have  a   fund   of 
.£10,000  a  year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary 
emergencies,  but  to  be  further  supplied  as  oc- 
casion should  i-equire  it.      Chelsea  College  was 
to  be  made  uji  for  them,  which  was  then  an  old 
decayed  building,  that  had  been  at  fir.st  raised  to 
be  a  college  for  writers  of  controvei-sy."     Such 
was  Cromwell's  scheme;  and  we  know  that  he 
was  neither  an  impracticable  theorist  uor  indo- 
lent dreamer,  but  a  man  of  resolution  and  action, 
with  whom  to  plan  and  to  do  appeared  but  the 


self-same  thing.  But  he  passed  away  and  the 
purpose  was  buried  with  him,  so  that  we  hear 
little  of  the  missionary  spirit  until  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  except  vague  aspira- 
tions, and  a  painful  feeling  that  some  great  duty 
was  still  left  undone.  And  yet  British  mission- 
ary societies  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  in 
existence,  although  little  more  than  their  names 
had  appeai-ed.  There  was  the  Corporation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
and  the  adjacent  parts  in  America,  instituted  so 
early  as  1649.  There  was  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  instituted  in  1698. 
There  was  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  incorporated  in  1701. 
There  was  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  established  in  1709; 
and  finally,  there  was  the  Methodist  Missionaiy 
Society,  that  originated  in  1792.  The  existence 
of  these  was  at  least  a  confession  of  religious 
duty — and  perhaps  might  be  accepted  as  the 
continuing  promise  of  performance. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  with  whose  origin  the 
revival  of  modern  missionary  enterprise  in  Eng- 
land was  coeval,  dates  from  October,  1792.  In  that 
year  and  month,  a  few  Baptist  ministei's  met 
at  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  where  they 
constituted  themselves  into  the  above-mentioned 
society,  and  on  opening  a  subscription  list,  the 
whole  sum  contributed  amounted  to  £13,  2«.  Qd. 
This  was  a  disheartening  inauguration;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  purpose  of  the  institution  gene- 
rally known,  than  liberality  was  excited  and 
funds  began  to  accumulate,  so  that  they  were  soon 
[  able  to  send  out  to  India  two  missionaries,  in  the 
choice  of  whom  they  were  peculiarly  fortunate,  as 
one  of  them  was  the  Rev.  "William  Carey.  The 
oliaracter  of  the  Hindoos  at  first  sight  appeai-ed 
so  gentle  and  comjdiant,  and  the  enterprise  so 
promising,  that  in  1799  four  additional  mission- 
aries were  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Ba])tist  So- 
j  ciety,  and  the  whole  party  established  their  head- 
1  quartei-s  at  Serampore  on  the  Hooghly,  where,  for 
the  j)urposes  of  economy  and  mutual  protection, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  live  together  as  one 
famil}-  or  college.  Their  commencement  was  a 
disjiiriting  one,  chiefly  owing  to  the  instability 
and  duplicit}'  of  the  Hindoos;  but  this  was  com- 
pen.sated  by  the  diligence  and  success  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Carey  as  an  oriental  linguist, 
and  in  Febiniary,  1801,  he  completed  and  printed 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Ben- 
galee language.  In  1806  the  missionaries  issued 
proposals  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  iu  fifteen 
of  the  eastern  languages;  and  this  most  arduous 
enterprise  in  the  difficult  work  of  translation  was 
at  last  successfull}'  accomplished  under  Carey's 
able  superintendence.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
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the  British  government  in  India  had  taken  the 
alarm  at  these  attacks  upon  the  I'eligion  of  the 
country,\vhicli  they  feared  might  lead  to  discon- 
tent and  rebellion  among  the  natives,  and  this 
dread  was  manifested  by  sharp  restrictions  upon 
the  operations  of  the  mission;  but  these  only 
served  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action,  by  inducing 
Dr.  Carey  and  his  coadjutors  to  extend  their 
views  beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal,  and  establish 
new  stations  in  different  parts  of  India,  the  chief 
of  which  was  Calcutta.  So  highly  was  the  mis- 
sion, however,  understood  and  valued  at  home, 
that  when  a  fire  in  1812  destroyed  the  missionav\' 
printing  office  at  Serampore,  and  its  large  stock 
of  Bibles  in  the  different  languages  of  the  East, 
a  subscription  that  was  raised  in  Britain,  of 
£10,600,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks  after  the  news  arrived,  more  than  covei-ed 
the  loss.  In  the  meantime,  new  missionaries 
from  the  Baptist  Society  had  arrived  in  India, 
chapels  were  built,  and  schools  for  native  chil- 
dren established;  while,  notwithstanding  the 
jealousy  of  the  British  government,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  tenacious  character 
of  the  Hindoo  sui>erstitions,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  excited  among  the  reflective  minds  of  the 
country,  which  both  at  the  time,  and  afterwards, 
was  manifested  by  a  growing  dislike  to  Brah- 
minisra,  and  greater  respect  for  Christianity. 
Dr.  Carey,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the  mission, 
died  in  1834,  but  his  immense  labours  as  a  philo- 
logist, in  the  translation  of  the  Scripture,  are 
beyond  a  parallel,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  This  will  be  seen  from  an  enumeration 
of  the  Aversions  into  which  he  translated  the 
Bible,  comprising  thirty-  nine  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  East,  either  by  his  own  personal 
labour  or  the  assistants  he  superintended.  And 
yet  his  education  in  England  had  been  confined 
to  a  village  school,  and  he  had  been  bred  to  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  shoemaker  !  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  or  excellence  of 
so  many  translations  effected  by  one  man,  it  is 
certain  that  he  not  only  laid  the  ground-work 
and  sim|)]ified  the  task  of  succeeding  translators, 
but  left  them  an  example  of  industrious  perse- 
verance, which  his  successors  in  the  same  field 
have  happily  had  the  wisdom  to  imitate.  In 
this  way  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  the 
distinguished  honour  of  commencing  the  great 
work  of  conversion  in  India  by  British  agency 
— a  duty  so  binding  upon  Britain  above  every 
other  country.  During  the  present  period  of  our 
histoiy,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  American  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions  entered  into  the  same  field,  and 
established  numerous  stations  over  the  widely- 
extended  and  populous  districts  of  India.     Like 


1  the  Baptists,  also,  they  addressed  themselves  to 

j  the  christianizing  of  the  half-learned  and  over- 
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of  .schools,  and  the  dissemination  of  science  and 
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literature,  under  which  silent  mode  of  aggression 
it  has  been  thought  the  native  superstitions  will 
be  gradually  undermined  and  overthrown,  as  a 
necessary  prelude  to  the  introduction  of  Chi-isti- 
anity.  Of  these  schools,  chiefly  taught  by  Brah- 
mins themselves,  and  natives  trained  by  mission- 
aries for  the  purpose,  there  existed  at  the  close  of 
this  period  about  300,  containing  18,000  pupils. 

Of  still  wider  character  and  more  ample  re- 
sources was  the  London  Missionai-y  Society, 
established  in  1795,  composed  of  Protestants  pf 
different  denominations ;  and  its  first  attempt 
was  directed  towai'ds  the  South  Sea  Islands,,  to 
which  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  had  imparted 
a  new  intei-est.  Accordingly,  in  the  following 
year,  twenty-nine  missionaries  were  embarked 
on  board  the  Bii^',  a  vessel  purchased  by  the 
society,  and  safely  lauded,  most  of  them  at 
Tahiti,  and  the  rest  at  the  neighbouring  islands. 
But  from  the  ignorance  which  as  yet  prevailed 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  missionary  career,  and 
the  few  worldly  allurements  it  held  out  to  men 
of  education,  the  greater  part  of  these  adven- 
turers were  either  untaught  mechanics,  or  unex- 
pei'ienced  young  men,  who  had  little  else  than 
zeal  to  recommend  them  to  the  office.  In  1798 
the  Buf  again  sailed  from  England  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  with  twenty-nine  missionaries,  five 
of  whom  were  ordained  ministers,  but  the  shi[) 
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was  captured  by  the  French,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  voyage  frustrated;  and  during  the  same  year, 
the  missionaries  at  Tahiti  having  entered  into  a 
quai-rel  with  the  natives,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  island,  and  retire  to 
New  South  Wales.      Their  places  were  filled  by 
a  fresh  arrival  in  1800.      But  still  the  mission 
was  so  unsuccessful,  that  one  of  its  most  hopeful 
symptoms  was  the  request  of  Otoo,  the  Tahitian 
king,  to   be  taught  the  Hebrew  language !  and 
who,  on  being  dissuaded  from  such  a  ridiculous 
attempt,  was  induced  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
the  language  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence 
of  which  acquirements,  he  penned  an  encouraging 
letter  to  the  Missionary  Society  at  London.     At 
length  the  missionaries  left  the  island  in  1809, 
despairing  of  doing  any  further  good,  and  went 
to  New  South  Wales,  as  their  predecessora  had 
done,  but  i-eturned  two  years  after,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  and  encouraging  event.     Otoo,  better 
known  Ijy  the  name  of  Pomare,  was  willing  to 
become  a  Christian,  and  besought  them  to  rejoin 
him.      He  soon  after  announced  his  adoption  of 
the  creed  of  the  strangers,  and  the  royal  example 
was  followed  by  multitudes.      A  coalition  of  the 
Tahitian  chiefs  who  adhered  to  the  old  idolatry 
was  formed  against  the  converts  and  their  king, 
wliich  in  1815  broke  out  into  a  civil  war;  but 
Pomare,  in  whose  character  the  intelligent  Chris- 
tian was  ingrafted  upon  the  energetic  barbarian, 
first  defeated  the  rebels  in  battle,  and  afterwards 
won  them  over  by  his  clemency.    In  consequence 
of  this,  idolatry  was  banished  from  the  island; 
and   the  horrid   jjractices  which   it  encouraged, 
such  as  cannibalism,  human  sacrificoR,  the  mur- 
der of  infants,  and  the  licentious  societies  called 
arreoij,  in  which   scn.sualism  was   j-educed   to  a 
system,  were  abandoned  witii  loathing  and  re- 
morse.   The  suddenness  as  well  ;is  conqjleteness 
of  the  change  astonished  the  friends  of  missions 
iu  Britain,  but  a  parallel  could  be  found'to  it  in 
the  conversion  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  from 
the  savage  ci-eed  of  the  North,  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the  seventh  century ; 
while  the  mode  in  both  cases  was  the  same — the 
king  and  aristocracy  were  first  won  over,  in  which 
case  the  i)eople  implicitly  followed.      In  the  train 
of   Christianity   came  intellectual   improvement 
and  the  arts  of  civilization;  and  the  population 
which  had  been  diminished  as  well  as  debased 
by  the  jjrofligac}'  and  cruelty  of  the  old  creed, 
increased  iu  numbers,  while  they  continued  to 
irapi'ove  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  reli- 
gion.   Such  was  also  the  case  in  the  neighbouring 
isl.ands,  Eimeo,  Huahine,  Borabora,  Raiatea,  Taha 
—over  the  whole  of  which  churclies  and  schools 
were  erected,  and  even  native  missionary  associa- 
tions formed;  and  on  one  occasion  the  collections 
of  tlie.se  Tahitian  societies  for  the  jjropagation  of 


the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  not  in  money,  but 
in  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  sent  to  England  for 
sale,  was  worth  not  less  than  .£1877.  New  laws 
were  necessary  for  the  new  character  of  such  a 
people;  and  accordingly,  in  1819,  Pomare,  now 
the  Numa  of  his  country,  pi'oduced  a  code  of 
legislation,  which  was  ratified  by  the  thousands 
whom  he  assembled  to  hear  it  read ;  and  after 
this  consent,  it  was  printed  and  po.sted  up  in 
every  district,  that  no  one  might  remain  igno- 
rant of  his  civil  and  religious  duties. 

Of  the  other  opei'ations  under  the  Loudon  Mis- 
sionarv  Society  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
we  can  only  give  a  i)assing  notice.  The  same 
sliij)  that  brought  the  first  missionaries  to  Tahiti 
in  1797,  landed  ten  of  their  number  at  Tongata- 
boo,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands;  but  after  a 
series  of  adventures  and  hardships,  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  wars,  thej'  were  obliged  to 
abandon  Tongataboo  in  the  beginning  of  1800, 
and  retire  to  New  South  Wales.  Difl'erent,  how- 
ever, was  the  result  of  a  less  promising  attempt 
in  Aitutaki,  one  of  the  Hervey  (or  Cook's)  Islands, 
where  two  native  teachers  were  left  in  1821,  by 
Mr.  John  Williams,  a  missionary,  on  his  way  to 
New  South  Wales  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
For  twelve  numths  the  laboui-s  of  these  teachers 
ap])eared  hopeless,  when  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  whole  island  seemed  to  be  moved  by  a  sudden 
univei"sal  impulse;  the  chiefs,  accompanied  by 
their  people,  repaired  to  their  new  instructors, 
and  in  a  few  days  Christianity  was  jirofessed 
over  the  whole  of  Aitutaki.  A  similar  event 
occurred  two  years  afterwards  iu  Atiu,  which 
was  visited  by  two  missionaries,  accomjianied  by 
six  native  teachers.  The  young  king  of  the  island, 
moved  by  their  pei-suasions,  became  a  Christian, 
and  not  only  was  followed  by  his  subjects  in  that 
quarter, but  those  of  the  two  neighliouring  islands, 
Mitiaro  and  Mauti,  which  were  subject  to  his 
authority.  Like  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  in  the 
days  of  the  Saxon  heptarchj',  this  young  sove- 
reign went  from  island  to  island  with  the  pro- 
clamation, "I  am  come  to  advise  you  to  receive 
the  word  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  and  to  leave 
with  you  a  teacher  to  instruct  you;"  and  their 
reply  was,  "We  will  doit;  we  will  receive  the 
good  word  that  we  may  be  saved."  Raratonga, 
the  most  po|)ulous  and  important  of  the  Hervey 
Islands,  was  the  Jiext  to  be  visited  by  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries;  and  although  the  progress  of 
conversion  was  less  ra])id  in  this  quarter,  it  wjis 
Iffi-liajjs  the  more  steady  on  that  account,  so  that 
Raratonga  afterwards  became  the  most  imjior- 
tant  missionary  station  in  the  whole  of  that  in- 
sular group. 

While  thus  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
woi-ld  was  arrested,  and  a  new  imj)ulse  given  to 
missionary  enterprise,  by  the  wonderful  succe.s.s 
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which  had  atteuded  these  efforts  in  the  South  Seas, 
the  Loudou  Missionary  Society  had  ahiiost  at 
the  same  period  directed  their  attention  to  South 
Africa,  and  stations  were  formed  in  various  parts 
of  that  extensive  colony,  for  tlie  instruction  of  tlie 
numerous  tribes  who  are  known  under  the  gene- 
ric names  of  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  CatFres. 
But  notwithstanding  tlieir  exertions,  which  were 
afterwards  so  ably  seconded  by  the  institution 
of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  that  in  1821 
devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the  aborigines  of 
this  important  part  of  the  wide  empire  of  Great 
Britain,  the  result  has  not  equalled  that  of  Tahiti 
and  the  Hervey  Islands;  on  the  contrary,  the 
jn-ogress  of  the  missionaries  of  both  societies 
among  these  numerous  tribes  has  been  slow,  and 
the  conversions  doubtful,  although  the  amount 
of  good  which  has  actually  been  accomplished 
was  well  worth  the  labour  and  the  sacrifice. 
During  this  period,  also,  the  large  island  of  Ma- 
dagascar was  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  London 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission; 
but  since  1818,  when  the  attempt  was  commenced, 
the  progress  has  been  both  slow  and  disheart- 
ening, owing  to  the  barbarism  of  the  natives,  and 
also  to  jDolitical  obstacles  and  disturbances.  The 
king,  Eudama,  indeed,  had  been  favourable  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  as  the  means  of 
civilizing  his  people;  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  printiug-j^ress  in  Madagascar 
had  given  promise  of  missionary  success,  when, 
mifortunately,  Eudama  died,  in  1828,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  by  Eanavalona, 
one  of  his  wives,  by  whom  all  his  attempts  were 
discouraged  and  reversed;  even  Chx-istianity  it- 
self was  made  a  capital  crime,  and  its  converts 
jjunished  with  death,  wliich  has  in  many  cases 
been  inflicted  in  a  savage,  revolting  fashion.  As 
yet,  no  better  prospect  has  been  afi"orded  in  he- 
half  of  new  Christian  missions  to  Madagascar. 

The  other  operations  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  during  this  period  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  The  importance  of  India  as  a 
great  field  of  British  Christian  enterprise  was  so 
apparent,  that  in  February,  1804,  the  society 
commenced  ojjerations  upon  it,  which  were  pro- 
secuted with  such  vigour,  that  fourteen  mission- 
ary stations  were  established  in  the  four  pi-esi- 
dencies  of  Madras,  Bengal,  Agra,  and  Bombay, 
before  the  close  of  1830.  The  zeal  of  Dr.  Carey 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Baptist  mission  had, 
indeed,  left  little  to  do  in  the  work  of  translation, 
yet  still  there  was  something  to  be  effected,  in 
the  production  of  more  correct  as  well  as  new 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of 
India,  and  this  duty  was  ably  discharged  by 
these  officials  of  the  London  Society.  But  a 
sphere  of  missionary  exertion  and  enterprise  still 
more  important,  but  hitherto  overlooked  or  un- 
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attempted,    was    China — that    populous    world 
within  itself,  as  well  as  birth-place  and  ci-adle  of 
almost  every  art  and  science   which  European 
intellect  has  matured.    It  was  a  world,  however, 
inclosed  within  itself,  by  a  rampart  more  for- 
midable than  its  famous  wall — by  that  jealousy 
of  foreign,  and  especially  of  European  intrusion, 
which  defies  innovation,  and  keeps  every  stranger 
aloof.     This  national  feeling,  also,  was  doubly 
intense  against  the  entrance  of  Christian  teachers, 
from  the  recollection  of  their  old  preceptors,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  intrigues  with  Avhich  these  am- 
bitious men  had  disturbed  the  country  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes.     A  cautious  advance  upon 
such  a  territory  was  necessary;   and  the  Eev. 
Eobert  Morrison,  who  was   sent  thither  by  the 
society  in  1807,  was  oliliged  to  enter  as  a  Chinese, 
with  a  yellow  frock  and  heavy  clogs,  a  pigtail 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  long  nails  ujjon  his 
fingers,  and  to  eat  his  food  with  chopsticks.     But 
this  accommodation  was  unsuccessful  either  to 
disguise  or  conciliate,  and   his   greatest  safety 
consisted  not  only  in  abstaining  from  preaching, 
but  in  his  holding  the  office  of  Chinese  secretary 
and  translator  to  the  English  factory  in  China, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  soon  after  his  arrival. 
And  yet,  though  thus  circumscribed,  he  effected 
much  both  for  present  missionary  operations,  and 
for  the  future  welfare  of  China.     He  not  only 
mastered  its  most  difficult   language,   notwith- 
standing the   jealousy  with  which   the   natives 
were  wont  to  guard  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
strangers,  but  translated  into  it  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  the  Eev. 
William  Milne,  who  had  arrived  as  his  coadjutor, 
the  Old  Testament  also.     Thus  the  whole  Bible 
was  embodied  in  a  language  used  by  nearly  a 
third  part  of  the  human  race,  and  made  available 
for  the  first  time  for  their  spiritual  instruction. 
For  such  a  work  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
China  was  hopeless  for  the  pi-esent;  its  circulation 
would  have  instantly  been  arrested,  and  its  dis- 
tributors punished  with  death;  but  along  the  coast 
of  China,  and  in  those  neighbouring  islands  and 
coasts  where  the  Chinese  abound  or  their  lan- 
guage is  imderstood,  it  was   plentifully  spread, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  also   heedfully  perused. 
There  must  have  been  cases  not  a  few,  in  Avhich, 
independently  of  that  subtle  intellect  for  which 
the  people  are  distinguished,  a  mere  feeling  of 
curiosity   would    have   been    enough  to   promjtt 
both  perusal  and  inquiry,  although  no  immediate 
fruits  were  perceptible.       Of    the   other  under- 
takings of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
chief  were  two,  so  diverse  in  their  nature  that 
they  stand  out  as  perfect  contrasts,  the  one  being 
to  the  poor  negro  slaves  of  Demerara.  in  1807,  and 
the  other  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  1818.      The 
first,  which  was  successful,  had  a  fearful  termina- 
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tion  in  the  negro  revolt  of  that  colony  in  1823, 
and  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
unjustly  accused  and  imprisoned  as  its  instigator; 
but  the  second  had  little  effect  in  weaning  the 
lonians  from  the  degrading  superstitions  of  the 
Greek  church,  to  which  they  obstinately  cling 
as  their  best  national  distinction.  A  community 
that  already  considers  itself  Christian  is  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  subjects  for  missionary  con- 
version. 

Althougli  the  London  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, consisting  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  instituted  in  1799,  it  was  not  until 
1804  that  it  commenced  its  ])ublic  cai'eer;  and 
in  this  case,  Sierra  Leone,  in  Western  Africa,  was 
selected  as  tlie  s[)here  of  occupation.  It  was  in- 
deed a  difficult  field,  where  the  missionaries  had 
not  only  to  encounter  the  heathenism  of  the 
natives,  but  the  angry  hostility  and  corrupting 
influence  of  the  European  slave -dealers,  wlio 
knew  that  in  Christianity  there  was  a  power  to 
make  the  negroes  "free  indeed,"  and  therefore 
scarcely  fit  commodities  for  the  slave-market. 
All  this  hostility,  combined  with  a  wasteful  cli- 
mate, made  the  office  of  a  missionary  at  Sierra 
Leone  a  protracted  living  martyrdom;  and  while 
their  houses  were  fired  over  their  heads  to  drive 
tliem  from  the  country,  its  i)estilential  diseases 
made  such  rapid  work,  that  tlieir  band  was  only 
kept  up  by  fresh  immigrations  of  labourers,  who 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  replace  the  old.  But 
their  more  than  Spartan  devotedness  w;is  re- 
quited in  the  abolition  of  the  .slave-trade,  and 
the  establisliment  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  colony  of 
liberated  negroes,  while  they  were  cheered  with 
the  results  of  their  own  labours  in  the  growing 
civilization  of  the  people  at  largo.  This  last, 
however,  was  a  slow  and  precarious  work  among 
those  poor  Africans  into  whose  souls  the  iron  of 
slaveiy  had  entered,  and  who  had  witnessed 
the  Christianity  of  the  West  Indies.  Before  the 
close  of  this  period  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  commenced  missions  in  Malta,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India, 
Ceylon,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  have  necessarily 
omitted  the  mention  of  other  missionary  societies, 
whose  operations  were  less  successful  or  of  a  more 
limited  extent.  We  can  also  only  allude  in  pass- 
ing to  the  Scottish  Missionai-y  Societ}',  instituted 
at  Edinburgh  in  179G.  Its  sphere  of  operation 
during  this  period  was  the  Susoo  country  in 
Western  Africa,  Tartary,  India,  and  Jamaica. 
With  the  same  brevity  we  can  only  advert  to  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which,  commencing  with  Africa  in  general, 
afterwards  exclusively  confined  its  operations  to 
Soiithern  Africa,  and  especially  to  CafFraria. 


In  concluding  this  department  of  our  subject, 
we  can  bestow  nothing  more  than  a  passing 
notice  upon  the  slow  progress  and  scanty  success 
of  these  missions  at  large,  compared  with  the 
extensive  means  of  operation  and  the  numerous 
agents  who  were  employed  in  the  work.  Very 
different  had  it  been  with  the  missions  of  the 
Romisli  church,  whose  converts  came  in  crowds 
instead  of  units,  so  that  the  turning  of  a  whole 
people  to  Christianity  was  often  the  work  of  a 
few  years,  or  even  months.  But  such  conver- 
sions were  too  often  the  substitution  of  one  set 
of  symbols  for  another,  instead  of  a  vital  change 
of  creed  and  character;  and  it  was  easy  to  win 
the  assent  of  a  barbarous  people  to  crosses  and 
holy  water,  to  imposing  clerical  costumes  and 
the  pageantry  of  religious  processions.  These 
required  neither  study  nor  sacrifice,  and  might 
be  adopted  as  matters  of  faith  at  a  nioment'.s 
notice;  and  hence  the  facility  with  which, 
especially  under  the  skilful  management  of  the 
Jesuits,  conversions  of  idolater.s  by  the  thousand 
in  Paraguay,  India,  and  China  had  been  effected 
by  the  festival  of  a  saint  or  the  celebration  of  a 
few  masses.  Far  otlierwise,  however,  was  the 
paraidiernalia  of  a  Protestant  missionary.  He 
had  no  mysterious  signs  or  sprinklings  to  baui.sh 
the  invisible  jiowers  of  darkness,  control  the 
elements,  banish  diseases,  and  invest  the  convert 
with  every  blessing  both  for  earth  and  heaven; 
no  ritual  of  statues,  music,  and  incen.se,  to  lead 
captive  the  senses  of  an  unreflective  crowd;  no 
e;vsy  passport  that  with  a  touch  and  a  word  could 
purify  the  conscience-stricken  sinner  from  his 
j  guilt,  and  waft  him  from  the  agonies  of  a  re- 
I  mor.seful  death-bed  to  the  felicities  of  paradise. 
He  Wits  no  prophet,  no  oracle,  no  thaumaturgist. 
With  even  the  indications  of  the  pri<!stly  office 
he  was  seldom  arrayed,  so  that  he  could  neither 
daunt  with  the  terrors  of  the  black  gown,  nor 
j  allure  with  the  gentleness  of  the  white  surplice. 
On  the  contrai'y,  he  came  a  helpless  sti-anger 
among  savages,  craving  their  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection, while  his  first  duty  was  uncompromisingly 
to  denounce  the  religion  in  which  they  believed, 
and  the  national  or  social  sins  that  formed  the 
chief  element  of  their  existence.  Nor  was  this 
ungracious  commencement  the  worst.  Tlie  brute 
idolater  must  be  a  man  before  he  could  become 
a  Christian.  He  must  learn  the  faith  which  he 
was  required  to  adopt,  and  the  duties  by  which 
his  new  life  was  to  be  regulated;  and  for  this 
purpose,  he  must  not  only  deny  himself,  but 
unlearn  himself,  and  begin  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual existence  where  all  had  to  be  commenced 
anew.  Even  when  the  convert  repaired  to  the 
missionary  for  baptism,  his  willingness  to  become 
a  Chi'istian  was  not  enough  ;  he  nmst  also  show 
that  he  understood   the    creed  which   be    was 
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willing  to  adopt,  aud  liad  imdergotie  the  moral 
cliange  wliicli  its  profession  required  him  to 
evince,  before  the  sealing  rite  could  be  adminis- 
tered. Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  Protestant 
missionai-y  triumphs  were  so  slow  and  so  scanty, 
compared  with  those  of  Popery?  It  was  an 
unpalatable  lesson  which  the  friends  of  missions 
in  Britain  were  obliged  to  study  and  lay  to 
heart,  when  they  found  so  many  hopeful  under- 
takings frustrated,  or  only  signalized  by  delusive 
promises  of  conversion,  which  had  been  too  hastily 
accepted.  It  was  also  a  painful  ex])erience  which 
the  missionaries  themselves  were  obliged  to  learn 
in  humility,  and  sorrow,  and  self-abasement.  But 
the  experience  doubled  their  diligence,  and  sent 
them  to  those  firm  foundations  upon  which  the 
spiritual  regenei'ation  of  a  people  should  be  built. 
Their  work,  therefore,  though  slow,  has  been 
sure,  and  the  present  generation  is  beginning  to 
witness  the  success  of  efforts  which  their  fathers 
were  ready  to  abandon  in  despair.      The  seed- 


lings of  nations,  we  doubt  not,  have  already  been 
planted  by  British  missions,  in  which  a  single 
century  may  suffice  for  a  rich  and  lasting  develop- 
ment. 

Thehisloi-y  of  the  Scottish  church  during  this 
period  fully  corres])onded  with  that  spirit  of 
revival  which  had  been  going  onward  so  irresis- 
tibly in  England;  and  the  change  was  manifested 
in  the  growing  ascendency  of  evangelical  pi'in- 
ciples,  and  a  more  determined  I'esistance  to 
the  practice  of  patronage,  which  the  authority  of 
the  state  had  never  succeeded  in  imjiosing  upon 
the  popular  will  or  choice.  But  this  progress 
will  be  best  understood  in  the  history  of  that  re- 
markable event,  the  Disruption,  by  which  the 
succeeding  period  of  our  liistory  was  signalized, 
and  to  whichj  tlierefore,  we  postpone  this  jiortion 
of  our  narrative.  Such  a  revolution  was  too 
complex  to  be  understood,  as  well  as  too  import- 
ant to  be  detailed,  in  the  form  of  a  mere  episode 
or  a])pendage. 
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1811 — Pv.ise  of  the  agricultural  community  during  the  mercantile  depressions — Hopeful  prospects  of  our  com- 
merce at  the  clo?e  of  the  war— Its  condition  from  1816  to  the  close  of  this  period — Amount  of  exports  and 
imports — Improvement  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  by  the  union — Rapid  growth  of  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing cities — Progress  of  our  raanufactures^Manual  superseded   by  mechanical  agencies — Introduction  of 
steam  power  into  spinning,  weaving,  kc. — Machine-breaking  riots— Increase  of  manufactured  produce  by  tlie 
application  of  machinery — Steam  applied  to  navigation — Earliest  attempts  to  construct  a  steam-boat — Experi- 
mental trials  in  England,  France,  America,  and  Scotland — Henry  Bell — 'His  first  steam-boat,  the  Comet — Its 
complete  success — Rapid  progress  of  steam-lioat  navigation — Its  application  to  sea  voyages — Time  saved  anr. 
speed  gained  by  the  invention— Progress  of  steam-boat  navigatioi^  in  America — Improvements  upon  inland 
navigation  and  carriage— New  canals— Road-making — Telford  aud  Macadam— Erection  of  bridges — Iron  aud 
suspension  bridges — Growing  evils  arising  from  mercantile  wealth — Poiiular  discontent  and  riots — Increase  of 
poverty  and  crime— Remedies   adopted — Factory  laws — Proposal  of  a'  national  system  of  education — Estab- 
lishment of  Bell  and  Lancaster  school;^- Sunday  schools- Infant  schools— Educational  statistics  of  the  period 
—Establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions— Society  for  the  Dift'usion  of   Useful  Knowledge— Continuing 
necessity  for  the  improvement  of  the  working-classes — Mode  of  living  among  those  employed  in  cotton  facto- 
ries— Their  destitution  and  vices — Increasing  numbers  of  the  unemployed — Need  of  emigration  on  a  largo 
scale— Emigration  changed  into  a  national  scheme  of  colonization — Social  progress — Introduction  of  lighting 
by  gas — Its  origin  and  progress — Other  indications  of  social  progress — New  spirit  of  travelling  at  the  return 
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Kdiabargh  Revicio — Mode  of  its  uianagemeut — Its  ascendency  as  a  literary  tribunal — Establishment  of  the 
(^uarleiiij  Review,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  the  Westminslev  Review — High  character  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  period— Newspapers— Their  importance  and  influence — Progress  of  the  fine  arts— Architecture— Principal 

architects  of  the  period — Architecture  as  applied  to  public  structures  and  private  buildings Music— Its 

stationary  character  during  the  present  period — Preference  given  in  England  to  the  music  of  Germany  and 
Italy — ^Statuary  — Flaxman,  Chantrey,  and  Westmacott — Painting — Its  encouragements  during  the  present 
period — Eminent  portrait  -  painters — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence— Historical  and  jioetical  painters— Painters  of 
domestic  life — Landscape  and  general  painters. 


HE  peace  of  Amicus,  Mhich  lield 
forth  .such  prorui.se  of  lasting  trau- 
quillity,  and  was  welcomed  by  Bri- 
tain witli  such  popular  triuini>li, 
was  but  a  passing  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  the  prelude  of  a  renewal 
of  the  tempest  in  still  greater  violence;  and  from 
1803  to  1815,  a  war  was  to  rage  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  such  as  had  been  unparalleled  for 
ages,  and  the  expense  of  which  was  mainly  to  be 
borne  by  British  wealth  and  industry.  It  was 
now,  therefore,  that  the  benefits  of  its  commerce 
were  to  be  tested,  and  the  energies  of  the  "nation 
of  shopkeepers"  put  to  the  proof.  How  had  their 
traific  prej)ared  them  for  a  contest  under  which 
mightier  kingdoms  were  successively  to  suc- 
cumb? The  pros2)erous  result  was  a  full  answer 
to  the  question.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was 
too  strong  for  the  best  legions  of  Europe;  its  in- 
dustrial enei-gy  and  resources  .shivered  both  the 
sword  and  sceptre  of  Napoleon.  The  mercantile 
history  of  the  country,  therefore,  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  struggle,  forms  a  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  history  of  the  period.  But 
u[)on  so  am])Ie  and  so  comjilicated  a  subject,  all 
that  we  can  atlbrd  is  a  general  view,  embodied 
in  a  few  brief  statements. 

The  unfavourable  harvest  of  i7!)!>  had  been  so 
remarkal)le,  as  to  occasion  it  to  be  called  in  popu- 
lar language  "  the  year  of  the  dearth,"  and  the 
fearful  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  grain  continued 
luitil  1801,  when  relief  was  brought  by  a  harvest 
of  moderate  abundance,  and  the  re-opening  of 
the  Baltic,  which  permitted  the  importation  of 
corn  from  Russia;  so  that  the  prices  in  the  corn 
market  fell  at  first  to  almost  one-half  of  their 
previous  amount,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
to  nearly  one-third.  During  the  following  year — 
the  year  of  peace — the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
revived,  its  commercial  confidence  increased,  and 
all  was  in  readiness  to  resume  its  traffic  upon  a 
larger  scale.  The  number  of  vessels,  and  their 
tonnage,  that  entered  inwards  and  cleared  out- 
wards in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1802,  ac- 
conling  to  the  ])ubli.shod  tables,  was  the  foUow- 
iiiir:    - 

OlTWARDS. 

VeSMlt.         TtonnRffr. 

British,. ..10,282     l,.'?»5,(i21 
Foreign,..  5,020         804,880 

In  1803,  wlven  the  war  was  resumed,  the  tonnage 
of  sliips  built  and  registered  in  the  United  King- 


I  NWARD.'f. 
Vcusflt.        Tonnaite- 
British,. ..10,.347      1,.178,620 
Foreign,..   6,407         780,155 


dom  during  that  year,  amounted  to  135,G!)2  tons, 
and  the  whole  of  our  mercantile  navy  consistetl 
of  20,893  vessels,  including  2825  belonging  to 
the  colonies,  giving  a  tonnage,  according  to  mea- 
surement, of  2,167,860  tons. 

But  the  subject  becomes  more  intelligible  to 
general  readers  when  we  state  the  official  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports,  which  was  given  for 
three  years  as  follows : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1801     £31,786,262      ...     £35,264,050 

1802     20,826,210      ...        38,300,980 

1803     26,622,606      ...       28,500,174 

In  this  change  between  the  exports  of  the  two 
last  yeai-s,  we  can  perceive  the  immediate  effects 
produced  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  The 
effects  upon  our  mercantile  marine  also  were, 
that  112,819  tons  of  foreign  shipping  were  intro- 
duced into  our  carrying  trade,  to  the  lessening 
of  our  own  to  tlie  amount  of  173,f)00  tons. 

In  1804  the  harvest  turned  out  to  be  very  de- 
ficient, that  of  England  and  Wales  showing  ;i 
falling  off,  not  less  than  from  a  fourth  to  a  third. 
In  consei[uence  of  this,  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
in  March  was  A\)s.  (id.,  had  risen  at  the  end  of 
that  year  to  8Gs.  2d.;  barley,  from  22,*.  9d.  to 
43^.  10.i.;  and  oats,  from  19.s.  Gc/.  to  2iis.  \\d. 
But  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  already 
recovering  from  the  depression  occasioned  by  the 
renewal  of  wai-,  so  that  the  imports  of  this  year 
were  valued  at  £27,819,552,  and  the  exports  at 
£32,626,050.  In  1805,  in  consequence  of  the 
feai-s  of  an  unfavourable  harvest,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  in  August  to  98a\  Ad.;  but  a  better 
crop  having  been  ])roduced  than  was  expected, 
the  average  i)rice  of  wheat  subsided  l)y  the  close 
of  the  year  to  78«.  Still  there  was  a  dearth  of 
grain,  in  consequence  of  the  scanty  harvest  of  the 
|)receding  year;  and  the  natural  effect  of  this  de- 
ficiency was,  to  ]iroduce  demands  for  higher  wages 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  "strikes" 
until  their  demands  were  fulfilled.  Amidst  this 
depression,  however,  there  was  no  percej)tible  de- 
crease in  our  foreign  trade,  as  the  imports  bore 
the  official  value  of  £28,561,270,  and  the  exports 
£31,020,061.  Of  these  export.'',  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  British  and  Irish  produce.  Tlie  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  di.stributed,  shows  the 
relative  amount  of  otn-  foreign  commerce  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world.  Of  the  real,  not 
official  value  of  these  exports,  there  were  sent— 
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To  foreign  Europe, 

To  the  United  States  of  Ainerioa, 

To  the  rest  of  America, 

To  Asia,  .... 

To  Africa,  .... 


£13,625,676 

11,011,409 

7,771,418 

2,904,584 

756,060 


The  year  1806  was  a  momentous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  commerce.  There  were  serious 
apprehensions  of  a  defective  harvest;  and  while 
these  gloomy  anticipations  prevailed,  the  Prus- 
sian government,  under  the  control  of  Napoleon, 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
British  ships  into  any  of  its  ports  and  rivers. 
As  this  threatened  the  loss  of  our  Baltic  trade 
in  corn,  the  price  of  wheat  rapidly  rose  from 
74.S.  5d.  to  84.?.,  and  thus  continued  until  the  pro- 
mise of  a  better  harvest  lessened  the  panic.  But 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Bonaparte  issued 
his  notable  Berlin  decree,  proclaiming  Great  Bri- 
tain and  its  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade.  His 
chief  annoyance  had  been  our  commei'ce,  which 
furnished  to  an  almost  boundless  extent  the 
sinews  of  war  to  those  nations  that  had  courage 
to  resist  him.  The  blockade  itself  was  an  ab- 
surdity in  one  who  had  no  naval  power  to  enforce 
it,  and  its  only  eifect  could  be,  the  injury  of  our 
markets  upon  the  Continent  wherever  his  power 
extended.  No  immediate  effect,  liowever,  was 
experienced  by  the  decree;  for  though  our  ex- 
ports to  Europe  fell  short  by  £2,000,000  during 
this  year,  the  defect  w^as  more  than  compensated 
by  an  increased  deniantl  for  our  goods  in  other 
quarters.  The  contest  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  now  to  be  a  warfare  of  mercantile  pro- 
hibitions, seiziu'es,  and  confiscations.  British 
])roperty  in  foreign  countries  was  seized;  vessels 
of  neutral  powers  carrying  British  merchandise 
were  arrested,  brought  into  French  ports,  and 
condemned;  and  a  system  of  search  for  prohi- 
bited articles  was  set  on  foot  over  the  markets  of 
tiie  Continent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
ministiy  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
retaliated,  by  oixlering  that  all  neutral  vessels, 
trading  from  one  hostile  port  to  another  with 
enemy's  property,  should  be  seized;  and  finding 
this  order  generally  evaded,  and  the  Bei'lin  de- 
cree enfoi-ced  with  increasing  rigour,  they  issued 
further  orders  in  November,  by  which  France, 
and  all  the  countries  under  its  dictation,  were 
l^roclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  in  turn, 
and  all  vessels  liable  to  seizure  that  were  found 
trading  with  them.  In  this  way,  the  neutral 
trade  was  crushed  and  annihilated  amidst  such 
a  hostile  collision.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Bonaparte, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  published  his  Milan 
decree,  by  which,  not  only  Britain  and  its  islands 
were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  but  also  all 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Hitherto,  the  United  States  of  America 
had  hoped  to  monopolize  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  dis- 


appointed in  this  expectation  by  the  decree  of  the 
British  ministry,  which  made  all  vessels  trading 
between  the  hostile  countries  liable  to  seizure, 
they  laid  an  embargo  upon  their  own  vessels,  and 
proliibited  all  traffic  with  France  and  England 
alike. 

In  1808,  the  commercial  difficulties  of  Britain 
were  such  as  might  have  filled  the  most  sanguine 
with  dismay.  The  defective  crop  of  the  preced- 
ing year  was  followed  by  one  more  defective  still, 
so  that  the  price  of  wheat,  which  at  the  former 
season  had  amounted  to  66s.,  had  now  risen  to 
92s.  There  was  no  prospect  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  as  the  Baltic  was  closed  against 
British  commerce;  and  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions, none  but  Sweden  was  open  to  our  traffic. 
Every  other  commodity  necessarily  became  high- 
priced,  as  well  as  corn,  and  there  was  a  prospect 
of  scarcity  in  every  article  of  European  produce 
required  as  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures, 
or  as  naval  stores.  This  dearth  and  the  prospect 
of  its  continuance,  gave  rise  to  an  adventurous 
spirit  of  mercantile  speculation,  and  for  this  a 
hopeful  outlet  was  promised  in  South  America, 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from 
the  control  of  the  mother  country.  Into  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  accordingly,  the  whole  tide 
was  directed,  and  that,  too,  with  a  violence  pro- 
portioned to  the  restrictions  which  had  been  op- 
posed to  it  in  Europe  through  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  deci'ees.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  inundation, 
that  more  Manchester  goods  were  sent  thither 
in  a  few  weeks,  than  had  been  consumed  dui'ing 
the  twenty  previous  years;  in  the  city  of  Riu 
Janeiro  warehouses  could  not  be  found  to  con- 
tain them,  so  that  whole  cargoes  had  to  lie  heaped 
upon  the  beach,  exposed  for  weeks  to  the  chances 
of  weather  and  theft;  and  not  only  necessaiy 
articles,  but  those  of  the  highest  luxury  and  re- 
finement, wei'e  sent  to  a  people  who  had  no  de- 
mand for  them,  and  could  not  use  them.  "Ele- 
gant services  of  cut  glass  and  china,"  says  the 
narrative,  "were  oflfered  to  persons  whose  most 
splendid  drinking  vessels  consisted  of  a  horn  or 
the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut;  tools  were  sent  out  hav- 
ing a  hammer  on  the  one  side  and  a  hatchet  on 
the  other,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  break  the  first  stone  that  they  met 
with  and  then  cut  the  gold  and  diamonds  from 
it;  and  some  s])eculators  actually  went  so  far  as 
to  send  out  skates  to  Rio  Janeiro  ! " '  During  this 
year,  while  the  exportations  to  the  United  States 
had  diminished  to  less  than  a  half  of  their  former 
amount,  those  to  the  rest  of  America  had  more 
than  doubled.  In  the  following  year,  the  mar- 
ket of  Britain  was  glutted  in  turn  with  importa- 
tions from  the  foreign  countries  that  had  become 
impatient  of  the  mercantile  restraints  imposed  by 
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l^rance,  in  consequence  of  which  their  prices  fell, 
and   the   spirit    of    hazardous   sjjeculatiou   was 
abated.     But  it  was  in  1810  that  the  mercantile 
reaction  was  most  strongly  felt.    Tlie  overstocking 
of  the  South   American  market  from  Avhich   a  | 
])rofitable  return  was  impossible,  the  speculations  ' 
in  grain  during  the  previous  scarcity,  the  absorp-  ■ 
tion  of  ready  money  and  the  decay  of  credit^evils 
that  liad  been  accumulating  and  gi-owing  to  a  i 
lieight,  were  now  to  produce  their  natural  effects;  j 
and  these  were  manifested  in  the  depreciation  I 
of  paper  securities,  and  a  move  alarming  amount  | 
of  bankruptcies  than  had  been  known  during  the  | 
preceding  year-s.      Their  number  amounted  to 
2314,  of   which  26  were  banking  liouscs.     Nor  | 
was  Britain  alone    in    the   calamity;   the  other 
countries  which  depended  upon  her  merchandise  ! 
and  had  continued  to  partake  in  its  benefits  in  ' 
spite  of  decrees  and  prohibitions,  now  shared  in  I 
its  disasters  and  sufferings,  so  that  not  only  over 
the  Continent,  but  even  in  America,  these  mer- 
cantile evils  prevailed  with  more  or  less  severity. 

With    1811,   that   mei-cantile   crisis   so   often  I 
dreaded  as  the  prelude  of  national  bankruptcy, 
liad  arrived.     The  investigations  of  the  bullion 
committee  during  the  )>reviuus  year,  their  con- 
clusions ujion  tlie  necessity  of  cash   j)ayments, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  circulating  medium  to  | 
tlie   original    princijde   of   such   payments,  had 
filled  the  holders  of   i)a))er  money  with  alarm,  ' 
and  deepened  tlie  general  feeling  of  insecurity. 
The  United  States  of  America  also,  which  had  | 
removed  the  embargo,  and  received  during  1810  ! 
about  £11,000,0(10  of  our  exjiort^,  now  passed  a 
decree    prohibiting    all    importations    into  tlieir  , 
territories  of  every  kind  of  goods,  the  manufac- 
tures or  i>roduce  of  Groat  Brit;nn.    Still,  however,  '■ 
there  were  circumstances  pi-oductive  of  jiresent, 
relief,  as  well  as  liO])es  for  the  future.     In  A])ril  | 
j)arliament   interposed,   by  decreeing  a  loan  of 
;£6,000,000  in  aid  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
the   commercial    and    manufacturing    interests;  ' 
and   although    not   more    tlian   a   third  of   this 
amount  w:us  advanced,  it  \vi\B  influential  in  the 
restoration  uf  public  confidence.     The  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Tortugal,  and  the  victories 
of  our  armies  over  them  in  Spain,  had  re-opened 
neai'ly  the  whole  of  the    Peninsula  to  our  com- 
merce.    The  redundant  goods  with  wliich  South 
America  and  the  West    Indies  had  been  over- 
flowed, had  now  been  alworbed,  and  followed  by 
a  fresh  demand;   and    the  growing  hostility   of 
Russia  to  France  gave  jiromise  of  the  renewal  of 
our  commercial  relationshi]>s  with  the  noi-th.    By 
these  alleviating  cii^eumstances,  the  difficulties  of 
this  trying  jieriod  were  surmoutited,  although  the 
average  price  of  wiieat  in  the  month  of  December 
was  10()«.  8d.     Still,  our  foreign  ti-ade  during  the 
>\hole  of  this  centnrv  had  never  I'cen  so  low  as 


in  the  present  year,  in  which  our  imports  had 
borne  the  official  value  of  only  £26,510,186,  and 
our  exports  only  £28,799,120. 

The  war  had  now  continued  so  long  without 
as  yet  the  prospect  of  termination,  and  the  de- 
pressions upon  our  foreign  merchandise  were  so 
numerous,  that  the  landed  interest  and  agricul- 
tural community  had  got  the  start  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  Encouraged  by  the 
high  prices  of  grain,  farmers  and  landlords  were 
now  the  great  speculators,  of  whom,  the  former 
leased  new  farms,  and  the  latter  ])urchased  fresh 
estates,  as  if  the  war,  and  its  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  would  never 
come  to  a  close.  In  August,  1812,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  1555.  and  that  of  but- 
cher meat  had  increased  in  ju-oportion;  land-rents 
had  nearly  douViled,  and  with  them,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  and  artizans;  while  the 
high  prices  of  food,  and  superior  style  of  living, 
had  necessitated  a  similar  rise  in  the  salaries  of 
clerks  and  other  officials,  and  the  prices  of  town 
labour  in  general.  But  little  of  this  rise  liad 
:i8  yet  extended  to  the  operatives  of  our  manufac- 
tories. The  chief  articles  of  manufacturing 
industry  imported  from  foreign  countries,  had 
also  been  diminished  during  the  two  ju'evious 
years,  and  tlireatened  to  become  still  Ic.-js,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  occupation  of  Prussia  and  inva- 
sion of  Russia  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  But 
the  ambition  of  the  latter  had  given  the  ahu-m  to 
Russia  and  Sweden,  and  treaties  between  these 
l»owei-s  and  Great  Britain  were  confii-med,  by 
which  the  Continent  was  once  more  to  be  opened 
to  our  connnerce.  On  this  account,  though  the 
imports  of  this  year  were  not  greater  than  those 
of  bsll,  the  official  value  of  our  exports  had  in- 
creased by  nearly  £11,000,000  sterling. 

As  the  courae  of  events  was  daily  more  jtro- 
mising  for  the  liberation  of  Europe  and  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  the  effects  of  these  prospects  were 
distinctly  manifested  in  1M3.  The.'^e,  antl  an 
abundant  harvest,  brought  the  j  price  of  wheat 
down  .step  by  step  to  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
.  it  was  reduced  to  75g.,  and  farmers  comj)lained 
that  they  were  undone.  But  equal  to  their  dis- 
may was  the  undue  elation  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  who  wei'e  prepared  to  speculate  upon 
the  opening  Continent  with  newly -awakened 
eagerne.>*s.  The  coalitions  of  the  continental 
powers  against  France  renewed  their  mercantile 
relationships  with  Britain,  which  were  instantly 
followed  by  a  brisk  and  over-sanguine  commerce, 
in  which  the  general  demand  for  our  articles  of 
colonial  ]iroduce  throughout  Europe  turned  the 
speculations  of  our  dealere  exclusively  to  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  these  commodities 
exported  from  our  warehouses  could  scarcely  find 
money    among  our   imj)overished    foreign   cua- 
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tomers  equal  to  their  abuudance  and  value.  The 
recoil  therefore  was  felt  in  the  following  year 
(1814),  when  many  of  these  shipments  to  the  Con- 
tinent had  fallen  to  fifty  j^er  cent.  In  other 
cases,  the  sliippers  had  been  obliged  to  receive 
goods  in  payment  instead  of  money,  and  these, 
when  brought  home,  had  to  be  sold  at  a  greatly 
inferior  price.  In  consequence  of  this  over-trad- 
ing, the  exports  of  this  year  had  increased  to  the 
enormous  value  of  £54,000,000  sterling,  of  wliich 
£20,000,000  were  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 
In  the  following  year  (1815),  indications  were 
given  that  the  course  of  commerce,  so  long 
checked  and  altered  by  the  wai",  was  finding  its 
])roper  channels.  Our  exports  had  increased  by 
£1,000,000,  while  our  imports  had  decreased  by 
£1,000,000.  In  this  increase  of  our  exports,  also, 
there  was  a  lai-ger  sale  of  British  and  Irish  com- 
modities, and  a  diminution  in  that  of  colonial 
produce,  the  i-age  of  speculation  in  tlie  latter 
article  having  now  considerably  abated.  Anotlier 
cause  of  the  increase  of  our  foi-eigu  trade,  was 
tlie  peace  witli  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
which  goods  to  tlie  amount  of  £13,000,000  were 
.sent  thitlier.  An  early  and  abundant  harvest, 
which  had  for  several  seasons  been  unwonted, 
was  added  to  the  hopeful  symptoms  which  the 
return  of  jjeace  aftorded,  so  that  tlie  average  ]n-ice 
of  grain,  wliicli  in  May  Avas  70s.  4c/.,  had  declined 
in  December  to  55s.  Id.,  being  a  smaller  amount 
thanhad  beenknown  duringelevenpreviousyears. 
British  commerce  having  thus  surmounted  a 
storm  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  having  fully  exhibited 
to  the  world  its  strength  and  resources,  was  now 
to  go  onward  without  impediment,  except  such  as 
might  arise  from  its  own  errors.  Were  we  to  fol- 
low outtheaccouutof  its  principal  events  from  1816 
to  the  close  of  this  present  period,  we  should  in 
this  case  have  to  give  a  history  of  the  corn  laws, 
of  the  bankruptcies,  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
])ayments,  of  coinage,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's commercial  progress,  and  other  such  com- 
])onent  parts  of  the  subject,  as  would  either  be 
tedious  by  minuteness,  or  unintelligible  from 
abbreviation  or  omission.  A  more  specific  idea 
also  will  probably  be  conveyed  by  the  results  as 
given  in  the  following  short  tabular  statement  of 
our  exports  in  British  and  Ii-ish  produce  alone, 
according  to  their  official  value: — 


Years,  anfl 
annua,  aver 
age  of  years. 

British  and  Irish 
produce,  anJ 
manufactures 
from  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Iri^h  produce, 
and  manufac- 
tiirts  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Total. 

1815-19. 

£38,176,200 

£943,440 

£39,119,640 

1820 -'^4. 

39,544,600 

620,280 

40,164,830 

1825. 

48,024,952 

705,515 

48,730,467 

1S26. 

46,4.')3,022 

697,668 

47,450,790 

1827. 

40,382,854 

632,882 

40,965,786 

1828. 

61,279,102 

942,832 

52,221,934 

1829. 

52,019,728 

768,319 

52,788,047 

1830. 

55,465,723 

747,319 

56,213,042 

In  this  ofticial  table,  the  steady  and  successful 
progress  of  British  commerce  from  1815  to  1830, 
will  at  once  be  distinctly  perceptible.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn,  that  the  increase  in  the 
exports  of  our  manufactures  during  1830-31,  as 
comjjared  with  1792,  a  year  of  rclnarkable  com- 
mercial prosperity,  was  450  per  cent.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  inci-ease  of  population  during 
this  period  was  only  70  per  cent.,  we  can  perceive 
more  effectually  the  superiority  of  wealth,  com- 
fort, and  resources  which  the  present  generation 
possessed  over  that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
their  fathers.  In  this  table,  the  stationary 
amount  of  the  exports  from  Ireland  will  strike 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  make  him  demur 
as  to  the  benefits  which  that  country  had  derived 
from  its  unwilling  union  with  Great  Britain. 
But  we  are  not  to  seek  in  these  Irish  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  a  proof  that  her  trade  had  not 
participated  in  the  general  improvement.  Her 
export  trade  since  the  union  was  chiefly  carried 
on  from  British  ports,  and  far  exceeded  that 
which  had  gone  direct  from  her  own  shores  while 
she  rejoiced  in  her  form  of  separate  national 
identity.  In  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  tables,  and 
the  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834, 
it  was  shown,  that  during  the  seven  years  end- 
ing with  1729,  the  Irish  exports  to  Britain 
amounted  only  to  £2,307,722,  but  that  in  1833, 
the  Irish  exports  to  Liverpool  alone  amounted 
to  not  less  than  £7,456,692! 

Another  equally  tangible  demonstration  of  the 
effects  of  the  commerce  of  this  period,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our  towns,  and 
especially  of  those  in  which  trades  and  manufac- 
tures were  most  prevalent.  The  tables  of  this 
increase  in  eight  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great 
Britain  during  a  period  of  ten  year.s,  are  given 
as  follows: — 


Topnlatio 
in  J8.!l. 


Topulation 
in  i831. 


London,  Westminster,  So\ith-  -i  „  ,^ 

,  ,       ,      ,  \\  225,004  1,471,041         20 

wark,  and  suburbs,     .         .  )     '       '  '       ' 

Manchester,  Salford,  and  sub- ^  ,.,„„_  2-^"  SOS  4'' 

urbs,         ....)' 

Glasgow  and  suburbs,     .         .  147,043  202,426  38 

Liverpool     (borough),     with)  131508  189  242  44 

Toxteth  Park,           .         .      )  '  '"  " 

Edinburgh  (city),    .         .         .  138,235  162,403  18 

Birmingham  and  suburbs,  .  100,721  142,200  33 

Leeds 83,790  123,393  49 

Bristol,         ....  87,779  103,880  19 

In  these  eight  towns  collectively,  the  decei.- 
nial  increase  averages  25|  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  at  large  was  only  15^  per  cent. 

While  such  was  the  progress  of  our  commerce, 
a  correspondent  improvement  was  effected  in  our 
operations  of  manufacture,  by  which  power 
might  be  multiplied  and  delay  avoided.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  manufacture  ot 
our  cotton  fabrics,  which  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the   preceding  century  had  become  of  great 
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national  importance,  and  for  which  there  was  a 
continually  growing  demand.  And  yet,  up  to 
1700,  the  machinery  used  in  this  department  was 
as  simple  and  primitive  as  that  of  China  or  India. 
"  The  weaver,"  says  Baines,  "  was  continually 
pi-essing  upon  the  spinner.  The  processes  of 
spinning  and  weaving  were  generally  performed 
in  the  same  cottage,  but  the  weaver's  own  family 
could  not  supply  him  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  weft,  and  he  had  much  pains  to  collect  it  from 
neighbouring  spinners.  Thus  bis  time  w^as 
wasted,  and  he  was  often  subjected  to  high  de- 
mands for  an  article  on  which,  as  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  could  put  her 
own  price."  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was 
of  urgent  importance  that  .science  and  ingenuity 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  industry,  and  devise 
ways  and  means  by  which  mechanical  power 
might  be  multiplied,  and  one  man  enabled  to  do 
the  work  of  many.  Accordingly,  Hargreave 
invented  the  sinnning-jeuny  in  1704,  and  Ark- 
wright  his  spinning-machine  in  1707;  and  when 
many  machines  could  thus  be  set  in  motion  by 
a  single  hand,  the  next  attempt  w;i3  to  spare 
manual  labour  itself,  and  multiply  power  by  the 
application  of  mere  brute  or  mechanical  force. 
At  Nottingliam,  accordingly,  in  170S,  Arkwright's 
invention  was  driven  by  lior.se  jiower.  But  tlie 
still  greater  and  more  regular  power  of  steam 
had  been  contemplated  from  the  discoveries  of 
Watt,  and  on  this  being  applied,  the  profitable 
discovery  was  made  that  one  horse  power  would 
drive  100  spindles  with  cotton  yarn  and  the  j)re- 
]iaratory  luachinerv,  and  that  the  same  jiuwer 
■  would  worktwelve  power-looms,with  preparation. 
J>y  this  mighty  operation  of  steam,  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  could  be  introduced  into 
our  populous  cities  where  workmen  were  in  plenty 
and  water-power  not  to  be  obtained;  and  accor- 
dingly, in  our  crowded  streets  as  well  as  upon  the 
banks  of  our  rural  streams,  manufactories  began 
to  rise,  and  a  world  of  machinery  to  be  set  in  ac- 
tive motion.  This  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
close  of  the  present  period — the  commencement 
of  that  wondrous  era  of  utilitarianism  by  which 
the  next  was  to  be  characterized,  and  in  which  the 
application  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  j)ower,  will 
obtain  a  more  minute  and  i)articular  det;iil. 
But  such  changes,  that  went  to  revolutionize  our 
whole  industrial  jiopulation,  could  not  be  accom- 
])lished  without  alarm;  (he  thousands  who  had 
liitherto  depended  upon  the  loom  and  the  wheel 
for  subsistence,  found  themselves  superseded  and 
1  hrown  out  to  starvation ;  and  under  the  appre- 
iiension  of  what  was  still  to  follow,  machine  riots 
became  prevalent  over  the  country,  and  machine- 
breaking  the  order  of  the  day.  These  misguided 
alarms  continued,  until  experience  taught  the 
luob-legislators  that  the  demand   for  manufac- 


tures would  increase  with  the  supply,  and  that 
their  own  ser\dces  could  still  be  necessary  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  machinery.  But  this 
experience  was  long  in  coming,  and  the  war 
against  artificial  labour  continued  even  durin" 
the  earlier  part  of  the  jiresent  period.  To  this 
in  a  great  measure  may  be  attributed  the  slowness 
of  the  progi-ess  of  these  inventions  compared  with 
their  immense  utility.  But  their  ajiplication  and 
improvement  were  equally  inevitable,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  more  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  spinning  of  flax  by  automatic  ma- 
chinery had  been  introduced,  as  well  as  that  of 
cotton.  After  a  considerable  interval,  power- 
loom  weaving  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen;  and  before  the  close  of  the  present  period, 
calico-printing  by  steam  was  beginning  to  be 
attempted  in  its  simjilest  forms.  It  was  fortu- 
nate also  for  the  growing  demands  of  science  and 
literature,  and  the  new  attempts  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  over  society  at  large,  that  the 
manufacture  of  paper  by  steam  was  introduced, 
through  which  the  number  and  the  ])rice  of  books 
could  be  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  middle 
and  even  ihe  lower  chisses.  At  the  close  of  the 
present  period,  the  application  of  steam  and  water 
in  the  produce  of  our  manufacturing  articles  wa.s 
becoming  universal  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
while  the  products,  vast  as  they  were,  could 
scarceh'  meet  the  world-wide  demand,  and  the 
markets  that  were  opening  up  for  their  sjile. 

But  to  show  the  progress  of  this  increase,  and 
its  value,  it  is  only  necessarj  to  have  recourse 
once  more  to  statistical  tables.  In  1780  the  in- 
liabiUmt-s  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  scarcely 
numbered  more  than  13,800,000,  while  their 
productive  force,  according  to  Dupin,  was  equal 
to  the  manual  labour  of  31,281,000  effective 
labourei-s.  In  1826  the  population  amounted 
to  about  22,500,000,  being  an  increase  of  about 
8,700,000,  while  the  amount  of  ])roductive  power 
was  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  00,200,000  work- 
men. In  1709  our  cotton  manufactures  did  not 
exceed  in  annual  value  £200,000.  In  1824 
their  annual  value  liad  risen  to  £33,500,000,  in 
1827  to  £30,000,000,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
period  to  little  less  than  £40,000,000.  Our  limit.s 
permit  us  to  give  only  this  single  instance,  instead 
of  entering  into  details  of  our  wool  and  flax 
manufactures,  which  would  furnish  a  similai- 
result,  or  even  into  the  quantity  of  coal,  iron,  and 
the  several  meUils  which  were  required  for  the 
making  and  working  of  machinery.  One  brief 
statement  in  this  respect  must  suflSce.  In  1780,  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised  for  general  use  was  about 
2500  tons:  in  1833,  it  wjus  abnit  18,000,OtX)  tons. 

But  to  impart  to  one  man  the  industrial  eflicacy 
of  a  hundred,  was  not  the  only  achievement  of 
steam  during  this  era  of  invention  and  discovery. 
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Space  was  to  be  abbreviated,  town  and  country 
brought  together,  and  even  nation  linked  with 
nation  in  close  connection,  by  the  application  of 
its  powers  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion.  Tiie 
facilities  of  intercourse  as  well  as  of  traffic  among 
the  whole  human  family  were  to  be  multiplied 
tenfold  by  the  invention  of  the  steam-boat,  which 
now  demands  our  especial  notice. 

After  i-epeated  trials  of  the  power  of  steam  in 
various  departments,  and  the  success  with  which 
they  were  followed,  the  idea  of  tasking  it  to 
impel  a  boat  as  well  as  to  operate  upon  the  spin- 
ning-wheel or  capstan,  was  a  natural  suggestion. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  so 
early  as  1736,  when  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  boat  to  be  propelled  by  steam ; 
but  his  proposal  was  neglected,  and  himself  for- 
got. The  second  attempt  was  made  in  France 
by  the  Marquis  de  Jouifroy, 
in  1782;  but  his  vessel,  al- 
though it  is  said  to  have 
been  in  use  fifteen  mouths, 
was  also  set  aside.  A  third, 
made  in  America,  for  the 
]jropulsion  of  boats  by  steam, 
in  1785,  was  relinquished, 
either  from  want  of  public 
support,  or  failure  in  the 
experiment.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  in  Scotland,  in 
1787,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Miller, 
of  Dalswinton,  ably  and  ef- 
fectually assisted  by  James 
Taylor  and  "William  Sym- 
ington, who,  after  trying  the  exj^eriment  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  paddle-wheels  driven  by  men 
or  horses,  advanced  a  step  higher,  by  stating 
that  "he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  power 
of  the  steam-engine  may  be  apjilied  to  work  the 
wheels,  so  as  to  give  them  a  quicker  motion,  and 
to  Increase  that  of  the  ship."  In  the  following 
year  (1788)  he  accordingly  launched  a  pleasure- 
boat,  which  he  had  fitted  with  a  steam-engine, 
upon  the  lake  of  Dalswinton ;  but  though  it 
moved  by  steam,  it  was  found  that  the  engine 
and  wheel  needed  the  additional  aid  of  manual 
labour  with  a  windlass.  Other  similar  experi- 
ments followed  with  but  partial  success,  the  last 
of  these  being  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in 
1802.  But  although  in  the  last-mentioned  at- 
tempt, the  steam-boat,  called  the  Charlotte  Dun- 
das,  towed  two  loaded  sloops,  each  of  seventy 
tons,  a  distance  of  19^  miles  in  six  hours  against 
a  head-wind,  the  pi'oprietoi's  of  the  canal  opposed 
its  further  use,  in  the  idea  that  the  action  of  the 
paddles  would  destroy  the  embankments;  and 
thus  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  laid  up,  and  per- 
mitted to  go  to  decay.  The  construction  of  this 
vessel,  the  veritable  parent  of  steam-boats,  con- 
VoL.  IV, 


stitutes  perhaps  the  most  impoi'tant  incident  in 
the  whole  history  of  this  department  of  naviga- 
tion. The  expensive  and  hazardous  experiment 
was  undertaken  by  Thomas  Lord  Dundas,  who, 
on  learning  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Miller,  employed 
Symington  to  construct  a  steam  vessel  to  ply 
on  the  canal;  and  the  result  was  the  VJtarlotte 
Dundas,  a  vessel  in  which  there  was  an  engine 
with  the  steam  acting  on  each  side  of  the  piston, 
working  a  connecting  -  rod  and  crank,  and  the 
union  of  the  crank  to  the  axis  of  Miller's  im- 
proved paddle-wheel,  which  last  was  Symington's 
own  invention.  By  this  happy  combination, 
William  Symington  was  the  first  who  united 
those  improvements  in  the  action  of  steam  ma- 
chinery which  constitute  the  present  system  of 
steam  navigation;  and  as  such,  the  Charlotte 
Dundas  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  the 


Section  of  the   "Charlotte  Dundas"   Steam-boat. 
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earliest  exemjilar  of  a  complete,  practical  steam- 
boat. Its  merits  were  appreciated  by  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  to  whom  it  was  recommended; 
and  after  having  seen  a  model  of  the  vessel, 
and  received  explanations  from  Symington,  his 
grace  gave  the  latter  an  order  to  build  eight 
l)oats  similar  to  the  Charlotte  Dundas  to  jily  on 
his  canal.  But  the  death  of  the  duke  and  the 
unreasonable  alarm  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  reduced  the  unfortu- 
nate engineer  to  poverty,  when  the  success  of  his 
undertaking  promised  him  wealth  and  fame;  and 
while  the  Charlotte  Dundas  was  laid  up  uselessly 
in  a  creek  of  the  canal,  where  it  remained  for  years, 
Symington  himself  was  consigned  to  ungenerous 
neglect.'  While  he  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
steam  navigation,  he  had,  so  early  as  1786,  anti- 
cipated the  application  of  steam  to  laud  travel, 
by  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh  the  model  of  a  steatu 
carriage  to  be  used  upon  common  highways. 

Every  attempt  had  thus  been  discouraged, 
either  from  want  of  funds  or  want  of  public 
support ;  and  the  scheme  of  steam  navigation 
itself  was  laid  aside  for  several  years,  and  seemed 
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to  be  uttex'ly  forgot.  But  fortunately  for  it,  there 
was  au  eccentric  mechanic  at  hand  whom  no  fail- 
ure could  daunt,  and  to  whom  the  enterprise  had 


Enoine  op  the  "Comet"  Steam-boat. — From  a  photograph. 

additional  charms  from  being  condemned  as  ini- 
])racticable.  Tliis  was  Henry  Bell,  who,  after 
trying  various  handicraft  occupations  and  aban- 
doning them,  became  finally  a  bath  and  tavern 
keeper  at  Helensburgh — a  man  of  a  thousand 
])rojects,  of  which  the  one  suc- 
cess was  an  ovei'-payment  for 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  failures.  The  propulsion 
of  boats  Ijy  steam  was  an  idea 
which  he  seized  with  avidity: 
he  repeatedly  tried  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  rec- 
tified their  ei-rors;  and  having 
at  last  matui'ed  his  plan,  he 
employed  the  ship-wrights  of 
Port-Glasgow  to  construct  for 
him  a  boat  that  was  40  feet 
keel,  and  10^  feet  on  the  beam, 
with  a  paddle-wheel  on  each 
side;  and  when  finished,  he 
(Mpiipped  it  with  a. steam-engine 
which  he  had  directed  to  be  made  for  the  purpose. 
This  memorable  vessel,  which  was  comjdeted  in 
1811,  was  called  the  Couict,  from  the  great  natural 
phenomenon  of  that  year;  and  in  January,  1812, 
it  began  regularly  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  between 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.  But,  obvious  as  were  the 
advantages  of  such  a  mode  of  conveyance,  that 
eipialled  the  speed  of  coaches  at  only  one-third 
of  the  fare,  the  ]iublic  were  at  fii-st  cautious  in 
using  the  Ci)md,M\A  jireferred  travelling  by  land; 
whde  tliis  relnclance  was  not  a  little  increa-sed 
by  the  hostility  of  fiy-boat  and  coach  jiroprietors, 


who  foresaw  in  this  formidable  invention  the 
ruin  of  their  monopoly.  But  such  hostility  was 
too  selfish  to  be  lasting:  the  public  were  quickly 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interests,  and 
after  Henry  Bell  had  so  effectually  pointed  the 
way,  other  vessels  were  constructed,  in  which 
the  plan  of  the  Comet  was  faithfully  adopted, 
with  only  an  increase  of  power. 

Of  the  favour  into  which  steam-boat  convey- 
ance had  come,  only  four  years  after  the  Comet 
had  commenced  its  cai-eer,  and  the  rai)idity  with 
which  the  vessels  had  multiplied  on  the  Clyde 
j  alone,  a  statement  is  given  in  1816  by  Mr.  Robert 
j  Buchanan,   a    distinguished    Scottish   engineer. 
"  Before  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,"  he  says, 
I  "the  whole  number  of  passengers  in  the  common 
j  passage-boats  did  not,  it  is  supposed,  even  in  sum- 
I  mer,  exceed  fifty  up  and  fift}'  down,  and  those  gene- 
rally of  the  lower  chusses  of  the  peo]5le.  The  num- 
ber that  then  went  down  by  coaches  has  been  esti- 
mated at  twenty-four  pei-sons  up  and  the  same 
number  down.     But  now.  in  fine  weather,  it  is 
j  no  uncommon  thing  for  500  or  600  passengers  to 
go  and  come  in  the  same  day.     One  of  these  boats 
I  alone  has  been  known  to  carry  247  at  one  time." 
Previous  to   the   publication  of   his  statement, 
five  steam -vessels  had  l)een   established  on  the 
;  Thames,  and  even  already  they  were  performing 
the  then  adventurous  passage  from   London  to 
'  Margate.      Only   twn    vi.ns   l.it.r.    there   were 


Bell's  first  Steam-boat,  the  "Comet."' 

eighteen  steam-boats  plying  on  their  native  Clyde. 
]  During  four  months  of  the  same  year,   10,000 

'  The  above  illustration  shows 
the  resgel  jierfected,  and  as  she 
wTonght  with  snwess  till  the  lime 
she  w,is  run  ashore  and  wrecke<l  on 
the  coast  of  tlie  West  Highlands,  in 
18'JO,  a  iieriod  of  eight  years.  When 
the  Coii\ct  was  first  trie»l  she  had 
twn  ]iftirs  of  jwiddles,  of  the  fonn 
sliown  in  tlie  .innexeil  fipnre;  bnt 
ftftor  a  few  days'  experience  one  i>air 
of  tlieni  w:ut  removed,  as  it  wiis 
foiuiJ  that  she  wrought  better  with  two  than  with  fovir. 
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jiassengers  had  been  conveyed  by  steam -boats 
between  London,  Richmond,  and  Twickenham, 
showing  the  immeuse  and  i-ajjid  increase  that 
had  taken  phice  in  this  kind  of  navigation  npon 
tlie  Thames  alone.  The  distribution  of  the  other 
vessels  in  1818  is  thus  enumerated:  two  at  Dun- 
dee on  the  Tay,  two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  the 
Tjaie,  four  on  the  Humber,  two  on  the  Mersey, 
three  on  the  Yare,  one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the 
Severn,  one  on  the  Orwell,  six  on  the  Forth,  two 
at  Cork,  and  two  intended  to  navigate  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead.  Even  already,  also, 
steam  packets  and  luggage  vessels  were  used  in 
France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia,  and 
about  to  be  used  in  the  East  Indies.  But  what 
the  while  of  Henry  Bell,  the  author  of  all  this 
improvement  ?  In  poverty,  and  evenin  sickness — 
for  he  was  crippled  withrheumatism — he  had  car- 
ried on  hisexperiments;  and  when  hisvessel  was  at 
last  completed,  he  hobbled  down  to  the  beach  to 
make  tl  e  first  voyage,  and  threw  his  crutches  on 
board  with  the  triumphant  glee  of  a  conqueror. 
But  after  his  plan  had  succeeded,  he  was  soon 
distanced  by  richer  and  more  active  comj^eti- 
tors ;  his  vessel,  the  Comet,  was  run  ashore  and 
wrecked,  and  a  second  which  he  also  started,  of 
the  same  name,  was  run  down  and  sunk  in  1825, 
while  neither  of  them  was  insured ;  and  thus, 
]ioorer  than  ever,  he  could  look  out  from  his 
little  inn  of  Helensburgh  upon  the  river  covered 
with  steam -vessels,  that  swept  along  in  their 
holiday  pride,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  man  to 
whom  they  owed  their  being,  although  the  white 
walls  of  his  hospitium  stood  like  a  landmark  in 
their  course.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  town 
of  Glasgow,  in  his  old  days,  and  when  such 
liberality  would  not  long  be  needed,  settled  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  ^100;  but  this  was  little,  when 
not  only  Glasgow,  but  Britain  at  large,  was  so 
deeply  his  debtor.  It  was  Avell  for  the  simple- 
minded,  warm-hearted,  and  eccentric,  but  enter- 
prising old  man,  that  he  could  turn  to  new  pur- 
suits with  all  his  former  enthusiasm,  and  find  in 
their  flattering  promises  a  consolation  for  what- 
ever disappointments  he  had  encountered;  and 
one  of  his  last  projects  was  a  new  method  of 
road-making,  by  which  he  hoj^ed  that  travelling 
by  land  would  be  rendered  as  smooth,  exjoedi- 
tious,  and  comfortable,  as  he  had  already  made 
travelling  by  water.  In  this  spirit  of  buoyant, 
youtlifiil  confidence  and  universal  benevolence, 
he  ended  his  days  at  Helensburgh  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1830,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Hitherto,  in  the  practical  revival  of  steam  navi- 
gation, we  have  only  made  special  mention  of 
Wi  liam  Symington  and  Henry  Bell,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  experiments  in  Scotland,  with  the 
effects  produced  b}^  their  example  over  the  United 
Kingdom,    and    throughout    Europe    at    lai-ge. 


Witliin  this  circle  they  wei-e  undoubtedly  the 
originators  of  the  experiment;  and  to  Bell  espe- 
cially, the  whole  mei'it  of  European  steam  naviga- 


Henry  Bell  — From  a  poitiait  bj  J  Tannoch 

tion  in  its  jn-actical  api^liance  may  be  traced.  But 
even  four  years  before  his  Comet  was  launcheil 
on  the  Clyde,  a  steam  vessel  was  embarked  on 
the  Hudson,  which  jilied  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  with  complete 
success;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Fulton.  But  so  eai-ly  as  1801,  being 
then  in  Scotland,  he  visited  Symington,  enjoyed 
a  short  trip  in  the  new  steam-boat  on  the  canal, 
and  took  notes  and  sketches  of  the  vessel  and  its 
machinery.  It  would  appear,  also,  from  Bell's 
statements  in  his  letter,  published  in  the  Cale- 
donian Mercury,  October,  1816,  that  it  was  from 
him  that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  had  derived,  or  at 
least  matured,  his  plan  of  a  steam-boat.  He  had 
already  seen  and  studied  the  properties  of  the 
Charlotte  Dimclas,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Bell 
on  the  subject,  and  desired  him  to  send  him  a 
drawing  and  description  of  Miller's  boat.  Tliis 
Henry  Bell  did  accordingly,  and  two  years  after- 
wards, Fulton  wrote  again  to  him,  stating  that 
he  had  constructed  a  boat  from  his  sketch  and 
description,  and  that  with  some  improvements 
it  would  answer  the  desired  object.  This  set 
Bell  a-thinking,  and  he  resolved  to  construct  a 
steam-boat  of  his  own,  instead  of  sending  his 
plan  to  other  countries;  but  while  he  was  making 
models  of  his  intended  vessel  previous  to  its  con- 
struction, Fulton's  superior  means  and  science  had 
outstripped  him  by  four  years,  and  enabled  him 
to  launch  his  steam-boat  in  America  in  1807.  In 
this  Avay,  the  honour  of  so  vast  a  discovery  was 
divided,  and  each  hemisphere  claimed  its  origin; 
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but  froni  this  statement  it  appears  that  Symiug- 
tou  and  Bell  were  really  the  originators,  and 
Fulton  the  successful  imitator  and  copyist.  The 
glory,  however,  was  enougli  for  all  three,  and 
the  name  of  each  will  descend  to  future  ages  among 
tlie  renowned  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
well  for  the  trial  made  upon  the  loch  of  Dal- 
swiuton,  and  afterwards  quietly  laid  aside,  that 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  three  such  men,  by  whom 
it  was  raised  from  a  scientific  experiment  into  a 
great  practical  reality. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  invention,  tlie 
steam-boat  was  only  intended  for  still  water  and 
river  navigation,  while  its  form,  and  the  nature 
of  its  machinery,  were  judged  unfit  to  contend 
with  the  perils  of  an  open  sea.  But  even  the 
second  year  after  the  Vomct  was  built,  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  jaunting  boat  over  the  coa.sts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  this,  as  Bell 
stated,  that  he  might  show  the  advantage  of 
steam  navigation  over  every  other  mode  of  sail- 
ing. But  the  utmost  that  steam-boats  continued 
to  adventure,  was  a  short  way  beyond  tlie  ]>re- 
cincfs  of  rivers  and  the  coasts  of  friths,  and  then 
only  in  fine  weather.  At  last,  Mr.  David  Xapier, 
of  Glasgow,  at  that  time  a  young  man,  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  making  steam  navigation  as  avail- 
able for  the  oi)en  sea  as  fur  rivers,  and  to  ply 
steam-shijis  in  all  kinds  of  weather  between  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  France.  He  carefulh'  studied 
the  science  and  theory  of  the  question;  but  not 
contented  with  the  abstract  results  alone,  whieli 
confirmed  liis  opinion,  he  resolved  to  witness  in 
person  the  storms  with  which  he  should  have  to 
contend,  and  for  this  purpose  took  a  j>assage  at 
a  very  stormy  i)eriod  of  the  year,  in  one  of  the 
stout  j)acket  vessels  that  jdied  between  (_>la.sgow 
and  Belfast.  From  the  bows  of  the  vessel  he 
watched  the  dashing  of  the  waves  a.s  the  spmy 
Hew  over  him,  and  the  gathering  of  the  wimls 
into  a  tempest,  and  seemed  sadly  disjijjpointed 
when  told  that  as  yet  the  passage  wjis  not  one 
of  unusual  roughness.  At  List  he  was  gratified 
to  his  heart's  desire:  such  a  storm  arose,  that  the 
whole  deck  was  overswept  by  the  waves,  and  lie 
was  assured  by  the  captain  that  he  had  never 
weatliered  a  more  terrible  night.  "Oli,  is  that 
all?  I  think  I  can  manage  that  I"  said  Napier 
with  a  gratified  look,  as  he  retired  to  his  cabin, 
while  the  skijiper  gazed  after  him  in  perplexity 
and  doubt.  Knowing  the  full  force  and  nature 
of  what  was  to  be  overcome,  Napier  adapted  the 
structure  of  his  new  vessels  accoi'dingly;  and  in 
1818  established  a  steam- vessel  between  Greenock 
and  Belfast,  and  another  in  1819  between  Holy- 
head and  Dublin.  These  were  but  small  ves.sels, 
the  fii-st  being  only  of  !»0,  and  the  second  of  loO 
tons;  but  their  security  as  well  a-s  speed  in  the 
ojien  sea  was  so  efl'ectually  proved,  that  larger 


ships  for  still  gi-eater  distances  were  not  long  in 
following.  Of  these,  the  greatest,  and  also  the 
fastest  that  were  constructed  before  the  close  of 
this  period,  were  the  Majestic  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  former  of  270  tons  and  100  horse- 
IX)wer,  the  latter  of  561  tons  and  200  horse-power. 
The  advantage  thus  secured  over  the  common 
sailing  vessels,  although  not  equal  to  what  can 
now  be  realized,  was  strikingly  manifested  by 
the  following  com])arison  of  relative  speed  be- 
tween them  and  the  steamers,  drawn  from  the 
tables  at  the  close  of  this  period: — 


Slea 

m-vessrls. 

Sailinjr-vesM-ls. 

Loudon  Brid^'e  to  Calais, 

.     12 

hours. 

36  hours. 

Loudou  to  Leith, 

55 

5  days. 

Loudon  to  Dublin, 

.     S-1 

16     „ 

Duldin  to  Liverpool, 

14 

3t)  lioiirs. 

Greenock  to  Liveri>'>'l. 

.      24 

3  days. 

Greenock  to  Glasgow. 

3 

12  hcurs. 

Rrixhtoii  to  I)ieni)e. 

9 

30      „ 

While  river  and  sea  had  thus  been  made  equally 
accessible  to  the  steam-boat,  the  facilities  of  in- 
land navigation,  by  the  construction  of  canals, 
had  made  rapid  progress  during  the  ju'esent 
jieriod.  In  this  department  of  civil  engineering, 
England  ha<l  liitherto  been  manifestly  defective, 
so  that  when  Brindley  commenced  his  daring 
operations,  a  general  ignorance  prevailed  in  the 
construction  of  embankments,  aqueducts,  and 
tunnels;  and  it  was  only  by  the  complete  success 
with  which  his  boldest  undertakings  were  crowned 
that  the  nation  was  encouraged  to  multiply  arti- 
ficial rivei-s  for  tlie  jmrposes  of  home  traffic.  But. 
the  enterprise  once  commenced  was  pro.secuted 
with  such  ardour,  that  before  the  close  of  1830, 
Enghuul  had  become  a  net-work  of  canals  to  the 
amount  of  2400  miles — a  greater  extent  of  canal 
navigation  than  any  otlier  country  in  Europe 
possessed.  Of  these,  442  miles  had  been  con- 
structed during  the  jireseiit  period  alone.  The 
canals  so  constructed  were  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  the  Rochdale  Canal,  tlie  Gr.md  Junc- 
tion Canal  with  its  numerous  branches,  and  tlm 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  In  Scotland  also,  that 
gigantic  undertaking,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  to 
eflfect  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  westei'u  seas,  w;is  l>egun  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  and  completed  in  1823; 
while  a  year  earlier,  the  Edinburgh  and  Ghisgow 
I'nion  Canal  was  opened,  by  which  these  two 
great  northern  cities  were  no  longer  confined  to 
land  carriage.  In  Wales,  and  especially  in  Ire- 
land, the  .same  progi-ess  of  canal-making  was  ex- 
hibited, a  grant  having  been  made  by  i)arliament 
to  the  latter,  a  short  time  before  the  union,  of 
£.500,000  for  the  advancement  of  its  inland  navi- 
gation in  general.  And  seldom  has  a  national 
boon  been  more  wisely  bestowed,  or  more  pro- 
fitably expended.  The  survey  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  lines  on  which  canals 
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could  be  constructed,  has  made  the  levels  and 
waters  of  Irehmd  be  better  known  than  those  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  Holland  only  ex- 
cepted. The  communication  ojDeued  with  Dub- 
lin, as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  1830,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  saveil 
the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  £10(),<»00  per  annum 
for  bringing  corn  to  Dublin,  that  city  having 
now  become  one  of  the  first  corn  ports  of  Europe. 
The  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  the  dift'usion 
of  wealth  and  comfort  throughout  those  districts 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  scantily  cultivated, 
were  the  happy  consequences  of  this  encourage- 
ment to  the  inland  navigation  of  Ireland. 

With  the  construction  of  canals,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  was  very  naturally  connected.  We 
have  noticed  in  former  chapters  the  miserably 
defective  state  both  of  the  country  highways 
and  the  city  streets  of  England,  and  the  urgent 
need  of  their  improvement.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  the  roads  of  Ireland  were 
considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  this  was  nothing  more  than  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  suppression  of 
rebellion  among  a  wild  people  impatient  of  re- 
straint. Next  to  them  wei'e  the  great  roads  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  these  were  also 
military  constructions  for  the  purpose  of  bridling 
the  clans,  and  had  owed  their  existence  to  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  No  such  compul- 
sory road-making  having  been  demanded  in  Eng- 
land since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  which  had  been  a  common  duty  had  fallen 
into  general  neglect,  which  the  numerous  acts  of 
parliament  passed  from  time  to  time  on  the 
subject  had  been  insufficient  to  rectify.  Nothing 
short  of  the  all-awakening  energy  which  was  now 
predominant,  could  have  roused  the  public  spirit 
from  its  lethargy,  and  it  was  only  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  that  the 
making  of  roads  became  a  regular  science.  It  was 
fortunate  also  for  this  purpose,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Telford  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  for  Highland  roads  and 
bridges,  and  that  he  brought  his  great  scientific 
skill  and  practical  character  to  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  our  highways.  He  com- 
menced operations  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
military  roads  had  become  insufficient,  and  twenty- 
five  years  after  (1827),  there  were  constructed 
over  Scotland  at  large  1000  miles  of  new  roads 
and  about  1200  bi-idges  under  his  superintendence. 
Besides  planning  his  roads  so  as  best  to  obviate 
difficulties,  and  occasion  the  least  expenditure  of 
toil  and  labour  in  travelling — circumstances 
that  had  hitherto  been  overlooked  as  trifles  — 
they  were  constructed  for  durability;  and  his 
method  was,  to  lay  a  surface  of  broken  stone, 
known  by  the  name  of  metal,  upon  a  rough,  firm 


pavement  of  large  stones.  But  a  still  more  emin- 
ent road-maker  than  Telford,  was  Mr.  Loudon 
Macadam,  who  introduced  a  new  theory  into  the 
art,  and  was  in  1816  ajjpointed  surveyor  of  roads 


Thomas  1 1 1  loKi)  — 1  II  Ml  i  j  m  ti.ui  by  S   lane 

in  the  Bristol  district,  where  he  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  carrying  his  plan  into  effect.  He 
siiw  that  the  mixture  of  clay  and  chalk  among 
the  materials  used  in  making  roads  was  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  their  failure,  however  favourable 
might  be  the  ground;  and  that  by  a  pro|»er  appli- 
cation of  materials,  a  good  road  might  be  made 
in  any  country.  The  chief  j)art  of  his  plan  con- 
sisted of  breaking  the  stones  of  which  a  road  is 
to  be  made,  into  small  angular  pieces  of  about 
an  ounce  in  weight,  and  an  inch  in  circumference, 
excluding  from  them  all  soft  or  earthy  materials; 
and  these,  by  their  roughness,  will  always  com- 
bine into  a  solid  substance,  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face, that  can  endure  alike  the  action  of  wheels 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  In  this  way, 
not  only  new  roads  could  be  made,  but  the  old 
renewed  by  breaking  up  their  materials.  This 
method  was  found  to  be  not  only  the  simplest 
and  most  economical,  but  also  the  one  that  most 
accorded  with  scientific  j^rinciples,  especially  upon 
a  boggy  soil;  and  while  his  report  on  the  subject 
was  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  plan  rewarded  by  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  money,  it  was  adopted  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  so  that  in  a  few  years  tin; 
roads  of  Great  Britain,  hitherto  so  inferior  and 
defective,  became  the  eny^y  of  every  country,  and 
the  admiration  of  travellei's  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  Even  when  the  stones  are  broken 
into  less  minute  fractions  for  the  re])air  of  high- 
ways, the  principle  of  Macadam  is  found  avail- 
able for  the  pui'pose. 

While  roads  were  thus  improved  and  mulli- 
I)lied  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  px'ogress  of  bridge- 
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inakiug  was  necessarily  correspondeut.  lu  Scot- 
laud,  especially,  where  they  are  so  necessary, 
the  erection  of  bridges,  promoted  by  the  abund- 
ance of  excellent  stone,  and  the  science  of  Tel- 
ford and  otiier  able  engineers,  was  a  striking 


these  being  Telford's  plan  of  a  substitution  for 
London  Bridge,  by  a  cast-iron  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  the  chord  of  which  was  to  be  600  feet,  and 
the  versed  sine  65  feet.  This  mention  of  iron 
bridges  is  suggestive  of  the  suspension  bridges 


feature   ia  the   industrial   imijrovement  of  the    which  became  prevalent  during  this  period.    The 


jireseut  period.  Of  these  erections  that  were 
the  most  distinguished  for  boldness  and  archi- 
tectural beauty,  we  can  only  particulax-ize  that 
upon  the  river  Teviot,  immediately  above  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed,  which  was  finished  in 
1803 — that  across  the  Den  Burn  at  Aberdeen  — 
the  large  bridge  over  the  river  Spey,  near  Gor- 


idea  of  combining  banks  of  rivers  where  the  tor- 
rent of  water  was  too  strong  to  be  bridled  by 
the  woi-k  of  masomy,  and  unitiug  the  opposite 
points  of  ravines  where  the  depth  was  too  great 
for  a  regular  arch,  was  taken  from  a  practice 
that  had  pi-evailed  in  India  and  South  America 
from  the  earliest  ages,  where  ropes  of  reed  or 


don  Castle,  at  Fochabers— and  one  superior  to  bamboo  were  thrown  across,  by  which  the  ob- 
them  all  over  the  river  Tay  at  Dunkeld.  It  was  1  stacle  was  surmounted,  and  a  safe,  though  peril- 
in  London,  however,  that  this  spirit  of  enter-  ous-looking  passage  provided  for  foot-passengei-s, 
prise  and  improvement  was  manifested  upon  its  and  sometimes  even  for  small  cattle.  The  first 
grandest  scale.     Until   the  middle  of  the  eigli-    of  the  kind  erected  in  England,  was  a  small  foot- 


teenth   century,   when    Blackfriar.s'    aud   West- 
minster Bridge  were  erected,  the  citizens  liad  con- 
tented  themselves  with    their  one  (,)ld  Lomlon 
Bridge,  and  the  wherries,  to 
keep  up  the  communication 
of  both  sides  of  the  river; 
but  this  was  too  little  for  the 
growth  and  bustle  of  traffic 
which  had  now  set  in;  and 
accordingly,  during  the  pre- 
.sent  ])eriod  alone,  three  new 
bridges  were  extended  acros.s 
the  Thames.     These  were, 
Vauxhall     Bridge,     distin- 
guished by  its  iron  arcliei=i, 
reckoned  the  liglitest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Europe; 
Waterloo  Bridge,  proclaim- 
ed by  Canova  the  ti  nest  Euro- 
pean  specimen    of    bridges 
extant  ;      and     Southwark 
Bridge,  which    is    of    iron, 
and     remarkable     for     the 
boldness  of  its  design,  tlu- 
central  arch  liaving  a  span 
of  240  feet,  while  the  whole 
consists  of  only  three  arches 
the   two   fir.st   were   erected   by  John    Reiiuie; 
the  last  was  constructed  from  his  plans  by  his 
son;   and  the  grandeur  ami  beauty  as  well  as 
durability  of  these  three   noble  national  struc- 
tures have  established  the  fame  of   their  engi- 
neer in  the  highest  rank  of  that  dejiartment  of 
science.       In   meutioning   the   material   of   the 
bridge  of  Southwark  it  may  be  stated  that  the 


bridge  of  iron  chains  thrown  across  the  Tees, 
near  Middleton,  before  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  so  early  lus  17b5,  the  idea 


The  Menai  Srsri.: 
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Of  these  bridjies 


was  entertained  of  erecting  such  a  bridge  across 
the  Menai  Strait,  to  connect  the  mainland  with 
the  island  of  Anglesea.  Tliis  daring  project  wjis 
finally  realized  by  Mr.  Telford,  and  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  com]ileted  in  1826.  It  is  constructed 
jiartly  of  stone  and  partly  of  iron,  and  consists 
of  seven  stone  arches  exceeding  in  magnitude 
everv  other  work  of   the  kind;  while   the   two 


main  jners,  which  rise  fifty-three  feet  al'Ove  the 
construction  of  iron  bridges  was  not  new  in  the  I  level  of  the  road,  suspend  chains  from  their  toji 
country,  one  having  been  erected  upon  the  river  |  weighing   2016   ton.s.      But    before  this  j^eriod, 


Severn,  near  Colebrookdale,  so  early  as  1777, 
while  others  had  followed  in  rapid  succession; 
but  in  grandeur  of  design  all  were  surpassed  by 
the  iron  bridges  of  the  present  Derioil — one  of 


sevei-al  bridges  had  been  erected  both  of  chain 
and  wire,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Union 
Bridge  over  the  Tweed,  near  Kelso,  in  1820,  and 
that  at  Hammersmith,  near  London,  in  1824. 
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lu  this  brief  aud  general  sketch  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  perceive 
everywliere  the  indication  of  improvement.  A 
rajiidly  increasing  popukition — an  extension  on 
every  side  of  commerce  aud  its  resources — tlie 
improvement  and  multiplication  of  the  agencies 
of  manufacturing  industry — and  tlie  general  di- 
rection of  intellect  to  the  pi-actical  and  the  nseful, 
had  increased  the  means  of  comfort  and  subsist- 
ence over  the  empire  at  large:  a  whole  centui-y  of 
advance  had  been  effected  in  a  few  years,  that 
excited  alike  the  wonder  and  envy  of  foreigners, 
and  the  self-congratulations  of  our  countrymen. 
But  with  all  these  advantages,  there  was  a  cor- 
respondent increase  of  evils  that  gave  too  much 
cause  for  regret  and  apprehension.  The  unpre- 
cedented wealth  of  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers made  the  working  classes  discontented, 
and  during  seasons  of  public  depression,  this 
feeling  was  manifested  by  revolutiouaiy  clubs, 
conspii-acies,  and  outbreaks.  Such  were  the  out- 
I'ages  in  1812  of  the  Luddites,  the  Hampden 
Union  and  Spencean  disturbances  in  1816,  and 
the  radical  commotions  of  1819 — revolts  of  the 
working  classes,  in  which,  at  one  time,  there  was 
a  wholesale  demolition  of  machinery,  and  at 
another,  a  demand  for  the  overturn  of  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  an  agrarian 
equality.  But  deeper  still,  and  of  more  extensive 
diifusion,  were  the  manifestations  of  a  gi'owth 
in  ignorance  and  crime  among  the  lower  orders, 
while  the  middle  and  higher  classes  were  im- 
])roving  in  wealth,  morality,  and  intelligence. 
Of  this,  the  statistics  afforded  a  melancholy  evi- 
dence. In  1805,  the  convictions  of  crime  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  were  2783;  in  1811,  they  were 
3163;  in  1815,  4883;  and  in  1819,  they  were  9510. 
Thus,  the  increase  of  criminals  was  almost  three- 
fold that  of  the  ratio  of  the  po2:»ulation.  It  was 
necessary,  even  in  self-defence,  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  philanthroijy  of  the  better  part  of-  the 
community  should  be  roused  into  action,  to  pre- 
vent the  growing  national  prosperity  from  becom- 
ing the  fruitful  source  of  national  decay  and  de- 
struction; and  accordingly,  measures  were  from 
time  to  time  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  the  promotion  of  moral  intelligence  among  the 
industrial  and  lower  orders.  As  these  attempts 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  social  history 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  were  tentative 
experiments  for  the  cure  of  evils  to  which  legis- 
lation had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed,  a  brief 
notice  of  the  chief  of  them  may  not  be  unneces- 
sary. It  was  the  maladies  not  of  national  po- 
verty, as  in  times  past,  but  of  national  abundance 
aud  repletion,  which  were  now  to  be  removed  or 
alleviated. 

In  1802,  an  act  of  parliament  was  interposed 
for  the  protection   of  the   young  employed  in 


])ublic  works,  so  that  they  might  not  be  utterly 
sold  into  bondage  either  by  the  avarice  of  their 
parents  or  their  employers.  By  this  act  of  42 
Geo.  III.  c.  73,  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  woollen 
and  cotton  mills  and  factories  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  three  or  more  apprentices,  or 
twenty  or  more  other  persons  are  employed,  ap- 
prentices shall  have  two  complete  suits  of  clothing 
yearly;  that  the  houi's  of  working  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  hours,  exclusive  of  meal  times,  for 
which  three  hours  are  allowed;  that  they  shall 
be  instructed  every  day  for  the  first  four  yeai-s 
of  their  apprenticeshii^,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  that  the  apartments  of  males  and 
females  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  two  only  sleep 
in  one  bed ;  that  the  rooms  shall  be  washed  with 
quicklime  and  water  twice  a  year,  and  kept  well 
aired;  that  at  midsummer  sessions  two  visitors 
shall  be  aiDj^ointed,  to  report  the  conditions  of 
such  mills  and  factories;  and  that  copies  of  the 
act  shall  be  fixed  up  in  two  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  building. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread's  great  plan  was 
brought  forward  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  For  all  this  the  poor-laws,  instead  of 
being  effectual,  were  found  to  be  absolutely  the 
reverse,  as  they  broke  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  poor,  and  destroyed  their  industrial  habits, 
so  that  they  had  come  to  prefer  the  dole  of 
mendicancy,  which  they  regarded  as  their  right, 
to  the  proceeds  of  honest  active  labour.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  was  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  amount- 
ing to  8,870,000,  the  enormous  proportion  of 
1,234,000  were  receiving  parochial  relief.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  was  a  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  by  the  establishment 
of  parochial  schools  thi'oughout  the  kingdom, 
attendance  upon  which  should  not  be  compulsory, 
but  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  poor;  and  by 
this  plan  he  proposed  to  elevate  the  lower  classes, 
stimulate  their  activity  and  enterprise,  direct 
their  energies,  and  convert  them  into  an  intelli- 
gent, high-minded,  and  thriving  population.  But 
this  remedy,  which  was  so  available  for  Scotland, 
and  so  easily  established  in  the  days  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  when  the  people 
were  of  one  mind  and  one  creed,  could  scarcely 
have  been  transplanted  into  England  amidst  the 
contentions  of  parties  both  religious  and  political; 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
devout  imagination,  than  a  scheme  of  practical  ap- 
plication. It  was  not  indeed  tried,  being  thrown 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  same  year. 
It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  tlw  subject  of 
education  had  not  been  compelled  to  wait  upon 
parliamentary  decisions;  for  the  S5^stems  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  had  been  established,  and  their 
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scliools  were  in  active  operation.  Dr.  Bell,  who 
presided  over  a  charity  school  at  Madras,  had 
lieen  struck  with  the  practice  established  in  the 
native  schools  of  Malabar,  of  teaching  by  writing 
in  sand,  and  had  introduced  with  success  the  plan 
into  his  seminary  at  Madras,  in  1789.  In  1797, 
lie  published  in  England  a  pamphlet,  in  which, 
under  the  modest  title  of  an  Experiment  in  Edio- 
cation,  he  gave  an  account  of  this  principle  of 
teaching  by  sand-writing,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  schools,  where  this  simple 
juethod  was  to  be  adopted.  But  he  had  to  do 
with  teachers  who  had  plans  of  their  own;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  overturn  their  estab- 
lished prejudices,  or  persuade  them  to  adopt  such 
a  mode  of  tuition,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recour.se 
to  the  elder  boys  of  the  schools,  whose  minds 
were  still  unbias.sed,  and  to  whom  his  plan  had 
tiie  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it.  In  this 
way  commenced  the  system  of  teaching  by  moni- 
tors, 80  that  hundreds  of  pupils  could  be  man- 
aged by  a  single  schoolmaster,  and  instruction 
communicated  for  a  fee  which  the  poorest  could 
afford.  Anotlicr  plan  by  which  the  labour  of 
teaching  was  simplified,  was  the  introduction  of 
reading  and  pronouncing  by  syllables,  instead  of 
tlie  common  mode  of  spelling.  But  though  Dr. 
Bell  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
this  educational  plan  into  Britain,  he  was  not 
unsupported  in  carrying  it  into  effect;  for  in  1798, 
tlie  year  after  the  publication  of  liis  pamplilet, 
tlie  principles  wore  adopted  by  Mr.  Josejih  Lan- 
caster, a  gentleman  of  the  community  of  Quaker.^, 
who  establi.shed  schools  in  which  tlie  jilan  w;us 
followed  out  with  several  modifications  of  liis 
own.  These  Bell  and  Lancaster  scliools  after- 
wards changetl  their  titles,  the  former  being 
called  tiie  "  National  School  Society,"  and  the 
latter,  the  "British  and  Foreign  School  Society." 
They  continued  in  active  operation  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  while  the  chief  distinction 
between  them  w;us,  that  the  pu))ils  admitted  into 
tiie  National  School  Society's  establishments  were 
roquireil  to  give  their  attendance  at  the  Estab- 
lished church,  and  be  taught  the  church  cate- 
chism. Another  important  educational  institu- 
tion, was  that  of  Sabbath-schools,  at  fii-st  chiefly 
intended  for  the  children  of  the  dissolute  or  the 
poor,  who  had  no  means  either  of  religious  in- 
struction or  Siibbath  sujiervision.  These  schools 
had  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  pre- 
ceding j)eriod  of  our  history,  and  as  there  was 
an  all-pervading  necessity  for  their  existence, 
tiiey  continued  to  be  zealously  supported  both 
by  churchmen  and  dissenters.  Education  had 
thus  seemed  to  have  reached  tlie  tdtimatum  in 
its  downward  progress  of  jdiilantlu'opic  explora- 
tion, when  a  yet  lower  deep  was  discovered. 
While  the  children  of  the  poor  were  thus  cai'ed 


for,  what  was  to  become  of  the  infants,  who  were 
as  yet  too  young  for  a  public  school  I  "While  the 
industrious  poor  were  employed  in  their  out-door 
occupations,  there  were  myriads  of  little  ones 
deprived  of  parental  care  when  such  care  was 
most  needed.  For  this  difficulty  Mr.  Owen  had 
attempted  to  provide,  by  the  establishment  of 
an  asylum  for  young  children  at  New  Lanark; 
and  his  plan  suggested  the  idea  of  infant  schools, 
the  fii-st  of  which  was  commenced  at  Brewer's 
Green,  Westminster,  in  1818.  The  attempt  was 
so  successful,  that  in  1820  another  was  established 
in  Quaker  Street,  Spitalfields;  and  in  1824  an  In- 
fant School  Society  was  established,  after  which 
infant  schools  were  rapidly  multiplied  over  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns  of  the  three  king- 
doms. 

It  was  fortunate  for  education,  which  had  now 
become  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  that 
it  had  Mr.  Brougham  for  its  chief  advocate  and 
director;  and  that  from  a  university  down  to  an 
infant  school,  he  was  able  to  master  the  details 
of  each,  and  suggest  the  neces.sary  improvements. 
Under  the  impulse  of  such  an  active  and  univer- 
sal intellect,  the  subject  was  frequently  brought 
before  parliament;  and  in  181G  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  a  i»arlianitntarv  committee  was  at 
work  to  '-inquire  into  the  education  of  the  lower 
ordei-s,"  at  fii-st  in  the  metropolis,  and  afterwards 
throughout  England  at  large.  The  result  of  their 
investigation,  presented  in  1818,  sliowed  not  only 
the  good  that  had  already  been  effected,  but  how 
much  remained  to  be  done.  Of  endowed,  unen- 
doweil,  and  Sunday-schools,  there  were  2:J,()11, 
and  in  these  the  number  of  children  receiving 
education  was  1,097,099.  But  as  many  of  these 
children  were  only  the  attendants  of  Sunday- 
schools,  the  number  receiving  daily  and  regular 
educjition  was  thereby  reduced  to  about  850,000. 
But  besides  that  nearly  160,000  childi-en  had  thus 
only  their  tcecUy  lesson,  it  wjva  found  that  there 
were  100,(XK)  in  London,  and  .'i00,0<M)  in  all  Eng- 
land, who  received  no  education  whatever.  In 
1828,  !Mr.  Brougham  resumed  his  inquiries  on 
the  education  of  the  lower  ordei-s,  by  addressing  a 
circular  to  the  ministei's  of  the  parishes  of  each 
county  in  England  (with  the  exception  of  Mid- 
dlesex), and  the  satisfactory  answers  he  received 
gave  the  following  result:  the  number  of  unen- 
dowed Schools,  which  ten  years  before  had 
amounted  to  14,00<\  had  now  increased  to  32,000, 
while  the  numlier  of  sclmlars  during  the  same 
j>eriod  had  risen  from  478,000  to  1,003,800.  lu 
like  manner,  the  pu))ils  of  Sunday-schools  had  in- 
ci'eased  from  452,817  to  905,634;  but  again  de- 
ducting those  scholars  who  received  nothing  but 
Sunday  instruction,  these  returns  give  us  a  total 
of  1,.500,000  children  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes  who  were  uow  receiving  a  regular  educa- 
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tion.  When  it  is  recollected,  also,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  iu  England  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twelve  years  amounted  to  about  2,000,000, 
and  when  a  deduction  has  been  made  for  those 
who  belonged  to  the  higher  classes,  it  will  be  seen 
from  this  statement,  that  the  means  at  least  of 
education  were  now  within  the  reach  of  the  whole 
working  population  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  children  alone  that  the 
facilities  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
were  confined.  The  adults  of  our  industrial 
population  were  also  in  need  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  zeal  which  had  been  stirred  up  in  behalf 
of  the  young  was  soon  extended  to  the  old.  In 
Bii-minghara,  and  also  in  Scotland,  intellectual 
clubs  of  the  working  classes  were  already  in 
existence,  the  members  of  wdiich  had  voluntarily 
associated  for  mutual  improvement  in  general 
knowledge;  but  in  1823  these  private  meetings 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  public  institute, 
chieily  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
who  in  that  year  established  the  London  Mecha- 
nics' Institution.  Its  object  was  to  diftuse  among 
tlie  industrial  classes  the  knowledge  best  fitted  for 
their  condition  and  employments,  through  the 
means  of  lectures,  reading-rooms,  and  libraries; 
and  the  example  thus  set  by  the  metropolis  w^as 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  mechanics' 
institutions  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Another  j^lan  aftei'wards 
devised  for  the  same  purpose,  was  to  publish  a 
series  of  works  expressly  adapted  to  such  readers, 
and  accordingly,  the  Society  for  the  Diff'usion  of 
Useful  Knowdedge  was  established  in  1827.  It 
was  composed  chiefly  of  men  distinguished  by 
tlieir  literar}'^  and  scientific  attainments,  under 
whose  superintendence  were  published  periodi- 
cally treatises  on  natural  science,  ethics,  me- 
taphysics, and  political  philosophj^,  and  works 
of  history  and  biography.  Independently  of  its 
excellent  publications,  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
ample upon  the  press  in  general  was  so  eflTectual, 
that  the  enterprise  of  jx'ivate  publishers  iu  pro- 
cess of  time  made  the  existence  of  such  a  society 
unnecessary,  and  "  books  for  the  million,"  upon 
every  variety  of  subject,  and  in  every  form  of 
style  and  illustration,  became  so  plentiful  that 
every  hut  and  hovel  in  Britain  could  be  cheaply 
furnished  with  a  well-selected  library. 

From  these  educational  agencies,  which  had 
been  multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time,  a  rapid  moral  reformation 
of  the  lower  orders  was  impatiently  anticipated. 
But  there  were  counteracting  influences  at  work, 
tlirough  which,  let  philanthropy  labour  as  it 
might,  a  large  residue  of  poverty  and  crime  was 
certain  to  be  left  untouched.  The  wages  for  mill 
and  factory  w^ork  had  naturally  fallen  to  their 
lowest  amount,  while  the  competition  for  emj^loy- 
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ment,  owing  to  the  redundancy  of  workmen,  com- 
pelled the  labouring  poor  to  accept  these  stinted 
terms,  and  live  or  vegetate  upon  them  as  they 
best  could.      The  following  minute  description, 


Pr.  Birkbeck. — From  a  portrait  by  Samuel  I.aiie. 

by  Dr.  James  P.  Kay,  of  such  a  mode  of  life 
among  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Manchester 
in  1832,  and  which  is  more  or  less  applicable  to 
such  places  throughout  the  kingdom,  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  their  condition  at  the  close  of  this 
period: — "The  population  employed  in  the  cotton 
factories  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
works  in  the  mills  from  six  till  eight  o'clock,  and 
j-eturns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes 
to  breakfast.  Tliis  meal  generally  consists  of  tea 
or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  porridge 
is  sometimes,  but  of  late  rarely  used,  and  chiefly 
by  the  men;  but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  preferred, 
and  especially  by  the  women.  The  tea  is  almost 
always  of  a  bad,  and  sometimes  of  a  deleterious 
quality;  the  infusion  is  weak,  and  littleor  no  milk 
is  added.  The  operatives  return  to  the  mills  and 
workshops  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  dinner.  Amongst  those  who  obtain 
the  lowest  rates  of  wages,  this  meal  generally  con- 
sists of  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  ])otatoes  is 
put  into  one  lai-ge  dish ;  melted  lard  and  butter  are 
p'oured  u]jon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried 
fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  with  them,  and 
but  seldom  a  little  meat.  Those  who  obtain 
better  wages,  or  families  whose  aggregate  income 
is  largei',  add  a  greater  proportion  of  animal  food 
to  this  meal,  at  least  three  times  in  the  week; 
but  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  labouring 
population  is  not  great.  The  family  sits  round 
the  table,  and  each  rapidly  appropriates  his  por- 
tion on  a  plate,  or  they  all  plunge  their  sjwons 
into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetite.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  they  are  all  again  em- 
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])loyed  in  tlie  workshops  or  mills,  where  they 
coutinue  until  seven  o'clock,  or  a  later  hour, 
when  they  generally  again  indulge  in  the  use 
of  tea,  often  mingled  with  spirits,  accompanied 
by  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  or  potatoes  are,  how- 
ever, taken  by  some  a  second  time  in  the  evening. 
The  comparatively  innutritions  qualities  of  these 
articles  of  diet  are  most  evident."  But  even 
worse  than  this  scanty,  uncomfortable  style  of 
living,  chiefly  occasioned  by  low  wages,  were 
the  habits  of  dissipation  induced  by  the  dull,  con- 
fined, monotonous  kind  of  labour  in  these  facto- 
ries, and  the  twelve  long  hours ^er  dievi  during 
which  it  was  continued  The  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits  as  a  stimulant  was  a  common 
accompaniment  of  such  labour;  the  workman 
frequently  stopjjed  at  the  gin-shop  for  a  dram 
on  his  way  in  the  morning  to  the  factory,  and 
in  like  manner  on  his  return  in  the  evening;  the 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  were  sea.sons  of 
sluggishness  and  deV>auch;  and  from  tlie  men,  the 
j)ractice  of  dram-drinking  naturally  descended 
to  the  boys,  and  even  the  young  girls  of  the  fac- 
tory. But  gin  was  soon  found  not  strong  enough 
and  cheaj)  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  opium 
was  plentifully  used  by  the  factory  labourei-s, 
both  in  its  crude  and  liquid  state,  as  an  incentive 
to  labour, or  .solace  when  work  was  over.  This  use 
of  such  opiates,  and  their  rapidly  increasing  con- 
pumption,  forms  an  alarming  feature  in  the  history 
of  factory  empli)ymont,  a.s  appeared  by  the  "  In- 
quiries" which  were  instituted  at  the  close  of  this 
period.  From  the  same  inquiries  wo  learn  that 
illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  common 
among  the  work-jieople  of  the  factories,  and  tliat 
such  crimes  were  regarded,  both  by  the  emi)loyei-8 
and  employed,  with  absolute  imlitference.  "  The 
licentiousness,"  it  is  stated  in  one  of  these  re|X)rts, 
"  which  prevails  among  the  dense  population  of 
manufacturing  towns  is  carried  to  a  degree  which 
is  appalling  to  contemplate,  which  balHes  all 
statistical  inquiries,  and  which  can  be  learned 
only  from  the  testimony  of  observers.  And  in 
addition  to  overt  acts  of  vice,  there  is  a  coai"se- 
ness  and  grossness  of  feeling,  which  we  would 
fain  hojie  and  believe  are  not  the  i)revailing  char- 
acteristics of  our  country." 

The  great  evil  of  a  redundant  population  com- 
pared with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  more 
labourei-s  than  labour,  had  acted  for  yeai-s  upon 
our  gi-owing  commercial  prosperity,  like  the  ad- 
monitory slave  behind  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the 
lioman  conqueror;  it  suggested  that  all  this  gran- 
deur was  jiroductive  of  eau.ses  that  would  swamp 
oiu-  abundance,  and  drive  us  into  poverty  and 
ruin.  Tliese  fears  were  deef»ened  and  confirmed 
also  by  the  theoiy  of  ^Malthus,  now  of  general 
acce|)tance,  which  had  established  the  fact  of  the 
tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  in  num- 


bers beyond  the  means  to  feed  it.  It  was  felt  as  if 
Britain  had  already  become  over-populous,  while 
the  only  means  to  lighten  the  excess  was  that  of 
emigration;  but  hitherto  the  plan  had  been  con- 
fined to  private  enterprise,  and  those  who  had 
deported  themselves  by  ship-loads  to  our  colonies 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those  whom  the 
country  could  least  spare — men  who  had  either 
the  means  or  the  industry  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  condition  of  mere  British  labourers,  into 
comfortable  colonial  traders  and  landholders. 
Their  places  at  home,  also,  were  so  quickly  filled 
that  the  relief  was  unfelt,  and  the  prevalent  de- 
stitution was  more  urgent  than  ever.  It  was 
necessary  to  raise  emigration  from  a  jjrivate  en- 
terprise to  a  public  and  national  measure;  and 
accordingly,  an  emigi'ation  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  receive 
evidence,  and  return  their  report  on  the  subject, 
which  they  did  in  1827.  In  this  report  the  redun- 
dancy of  population,  as  comj)ared  with  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
was  distinctly  shown,  and  that  the  effect  was 
materially  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the 
working  cla-sses.  It  was  stated,  also,  that  in  Eng- 
land this  redundant  populati<»n  had  been  partly 
supported  by  a  parochial  rate,  which  threatened 
in  process  of  time  to  absorb  the  entire  rental  of 
the  country;  and  that  in  Ireland,  where  no  such 
rate  existed,  and  whei-e  tlie  redundancy  was  still 
greater,  many  of  the  people  depended  for  sub- 
sistence upon  begging  or  absolute  robbery.  Ami 
for  all  this  the  committee  reconmiended  a  "  Na- 
tional System  of  Colonization"  as  the  remedy, 
while  the  extensive  unoccupied  districts  of  the 
British  settlements  in  North  America,  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  were  pointed  out  as  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  pur|>ose.  It  was  a  wholesale  plan 
of  colonization,  like  tho.se  of  the  Phnenicians  or 
Greeks  of  old,  in  which  whole  communities  were 
to  be  deported  at  once,  and  not  only  conveyed 
by  government  bounty  to  their  new  homes,  but 
furnished  with  the  means  of  industrious  occujia- 
tion  and  independence  when  they  had  landed. 
To  rai.se  the  necessary  funds  for  this  national 
enterprise,  it  was  pi-oposed  either  to  advance 
them  from  the  public  taxes,  to  be  afterwards  re- 
paid by  the  emigrants  themselves,  or  by  raising 
a  sum  on  the  security  of  the  poor's  rates,  which 
should  be  received  as  payment  in  full  of  all 
futui-e  demands.  And  lest  the  amount  of  money 
surmised  .is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  should 
be  too  alarmiTig,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  Wilmot 
Horton,  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  .£240,000 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  that  yearly  sur- 
plus of  the  unemployed  jxipulation,  whicli  would 
otherwise  accumulate  into  an  intolerable  burden. 
The  manner  in  which  this  important  subject  was 
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followed  out,  and  its  effects,  both  in  the  relief  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
colonies,  more  properly  belong  to  the  next  period 
of  our  history. 

In  passing  from  these  general  statements  in 
the  histoiy  of  social  progress,  to  the  particular 
features  of  this  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  strik- 
ingly indicative  of  the  spirit  of  change  and  ad- 
vancement, than  the  flood  of  artificial  sunshine 
which  could  now  be  thrown  at  pleasure  over 
streets  and  higliways,  through  public  buildings, 
and  even  into  the  recesses  of  private  dwellings, 
by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  we  allude  to  lighting  by  means 
of  gas,  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  modern  dis- 
covery. Even  so  early  as  1739,  as  we  find  by 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clayton  had  been  experimenting  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  a  permanently  elastic 
fluid  of  an  inflammable  nature  from  coal,  and 
was  so  successful  that  he  filled  several  bladders 
with  it;  and  that  on  puncturing  these  bladders, 
and  applying  a  light  to  the  orifice,  he  could,  by 
a  slight  compression,  make  the  air  escape  in  a 
clear,  bright  flame.  But  although  he  had  thus 
hit  upon  the  discovery  of  producing  light  from 
coal  gas,  he  appears  to  have  thought  of  no  other 
use  of  it  than  to  astonish  his  friends  and  visitors. 
A  practical  man  was  needed  to  turn  it  to  account, 
and  such  a  person  was  found  in  Mr.  Murdoch, 
in  1792,  who,  in  trying  experiments,  discovered 
that  the  gas  obtained  by  distillation  from  coal, 
peat,  wood,  and  other  inflammable  sub.stances, 
yielded  during  its  combustion  a  bright,  pure 
light.  This  was  not  enough,  however;  and  he 
arrived  at  the  happy  conclusion,  that  by  confin- 
ing the  gas  in  proper  vessels,  and  afterwards  dis- 
charging it  through  pipes,  he  might  make  it  a 
cheap  and  convenient  substitute  for  lamps  and 
candles.  In  1797,  after  having  matured  his  plan, 
Mr.  Murdoch  published  it,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  erected  an  apparatus,  with  which  he 
lighted  the  Soho  Foundry,  in  Birmingham,  with 
gas.  This  commencement  was  insufficient  to  at- 
tract general  notice  until  1802,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  public  rejoicing  on  the  return  of 
])eace,  the  foundry  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  gas,  as  to  throw  every  competitor  into  the 
shade.  The  next  public  building  to  admit  this 
new  mode  of  lighting  was  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
in  London,  which  was  effected  in  1803-4,  and  in 
1804-5  Mr.  Murdoch  was  enabled  to  cany  out 
the  trial  upon  an  extensive  scale,  by  erecting  an 
apparatus  for  lighting  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Phillips,  of  Manchester;  and  at  the  same 
period  Mr.  Lee  had  the  courage  to  admit  the 
agency  of  gas-light  into  his  own  dwelling.  These 
trials  were  enough  to  demonstrate  not  only  the 


innoxious  character  of  the  inflammable  fluid,  so 
far  as  health  was  concerned,  but  the  safety  with 
which  it  could  be  used;  and  accordingly,  in  a 
few  years,  streets,  shops,  and  jiublic  buildings 
were  lighted  with  gas,  so  that  in  1822  the  capital 
vested  in  the  gas-works  of  the  metropolis  alone 
amounted  to  £1,000,000  sterling,  while  the  pipes 
of  these  establishments  comprised  an  extent  of 
more  than  150  miles.  The  last  step  of  all  was 
to  light  private  dwellings  with  gas,  but  this  foi- 
a  considerable  time  was  only  partially  done,  on 
account  of  the  dangers  arising  from  mismanage- 
ment; and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  this  period 
that  gas  began  to  be  generally  used  in  some  of 
our  towns  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  comfort. 
The  other  external  changes  that  characterized 
this  period  of  mutation  were  so  various  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  specify  them,  while  they 
are  so  well  understood  by  the  present  generation, 
that  such  a  specification,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
would  be  superfluous.  London  was  continuing 
to  extend  its  net-woi'k  of  streets  into  the  country 
in  every  direction,  but  especially  the  west,  until 
all  men  wondered — as  they  still  do — within  what 
possible  limits  this  overflow  should  at  last  be 
confined.  The  dwellings  of  the  merchant  princes 
in  the  city  were  now  thought  good  enough  to  be 
used  only  as  warehouses,  while  their  fastidious 
owners  had  their  showy  suburban  villas,  to  which 
they  could  retire  from  business  in  the  afternoon, 
and  combine  the  peaceful  amenities  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  interchanges  of  civic  life.  The 
thriving,  substantial  shopkeepers  soon  followed 
the  lead,  and  had  their  snug  boxes  at  Isling- 
ton or  Camberwell,  where  they  could  be  nigh 
enough  to  their  counters  during  the  day,  and  en- 
joy in  the  evening  the  sight  of  green  fields,  or 
their  own  little  gardens  and  summer-houses,  and 
where  they  could  smoke  their  pipes,  and  plan 
flower-beds  in  the  fashion  of  their  well-squared 
ledgers.  In  this  way  the  wealth  of  Loudon, 
like  a  rich  lace,  was  chiefly  displayed  upon  the 
hem  and  border.  All  this  necessitated  cha:nges 
in  dress,  in  furnitui-e,  in  domestic  living,  and 
even  in  amusements  and  the  hours  of  meals. 
AVhat  need,  for  instance,  was  there  for  a  walk  in 
the  parks,  for  those  Avho  had  their  half-rural 
homes  to  repair  to?  and  how  could  they  frequent 
the  concert  or  theatre,  when  their  hour  of  din- 
ing was  six  o'clock?  And,  moreover,  could  not 
they  and  their  families  comprise  every  possible 
enjoyment  in  a  ti'ip  to  Boulogne,  or  even  to  Paris 
or  Baden?  The  great  fashion  and  amusement  of 
the  age,  after  the  war  with  France  had  ended, 
was  travelling;  and  England,  so  long  pent  up 
within  its  four  seas,  was  impatient  to  precipitate 
itself  by  wholesale  into  the  Continent.  Thither, 
accordingly,  every  cla-ss  and  degree  repaired, 
from  the  duke  to  the  slop-seller—  from  the  liticra- 
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teiir  in  quest  of  uew  materials  for  a  book,  to  the  fested  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
jn-oscribed  roue  or  uncertificated  bankrupt.     It  i  sades. 

could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  multiform  I  With  regard  to  the  costume  of  this  period, 
importation  of  fashions,  frivolities,  and  follies  '  the  mutability  was  as  great  as  ever;  but  iu  this 
would  be  the  result  of  all  this   foreign  travel.  !  case  au  apology  might  be  urged  with  a  greater 

show  of  reason.  When  the 
whole  character  was  undergo- 
ing a  state  of  transition,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  this  influ- 
ence should  pervade  the  out- 
ward man,  from  the  topmost 
curl  of  his  head  to  the  point  of 
his  shoe.  Accordingly,  iu  the 
storm  of  the  Fi-cuch  revolution, 
the  wig  was  utterly  blown  away, 
queues  and  pig-tails  vanished, 
aud  hair- powder  resumed  its 
legitiuuite  purpose  as  the  staff 
of  life  ;  while  shoe  -  buckles, 
1  >road-3kirted  coats,  and  buck- 
ram Avere  j)roscribed  as  relics 
of  ancient  feudalism,  and  Los- 
tile  challenges  to  the  new  doc- 
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But  while  a  large  poi'tiou  of  these  undesirable  iu-  I  trines  of  liberty  aud  equality.  Men  were  now 
novations  were  so  unsuited  to  the  atmosphere  {  contented  to  wear  their  natural  hair,  and  of  its 
of  Britain  that  they  sickened  and  died  for  lack  ;  own  natural  colour,  but  sliorn  aud  trimmed  a 
of  nourishment,  the  general  and  permanent  re-  '  la  Brutus;  while  their  limbs  were  encased  in 
suit  was  such  as  made  this  opening  of  the  world  simjile,  natural,  succinct  dres.ses,  that  left  the 
a  great  national  advantage  to 
our  country.  It  tamed  the 
arrogant  pride  ami  corrected 
the  surly  prejudices  of  John 
Bull.  He  was  compelled  to 
open  his  obstinate  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  are  not  a 
nation  of  starvelings  who  live 
on  frogs,  and  that  one  Eng- 
lishimin  is  not  enough  to  beat 
three  Frenchmen — a  misgiv- 
ing which  he  had  occasionally 
begun  to  eutertixiu  dui-ing  the 
late  war.  He  also  saw  that 
manhood,  common  sense,  and 
acti"ve  enterprise  are  not  ex- 
clusively his  own;  and  that 
foreign  excellencies  actually 
existed  wliicli  he  had  not  yet 
learned,  and  which  he  would 
do  well  to  copy.  Such  was  the 
generaleffect,  which  infused  not  only  a  new  spirit  ,  wearer  to  act  as  he  pleased.      The  rude  sans- 
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into  our  literature,  but  impressed  a  uew  aspect 
upou  our  mannei's  and  customs,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  people  at  the  commencement  of 
this  ceut(uy  with  the  same  people  thirty  years 


cullotism  of  France  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing nature  and  simplicity  into  the  costume  of 
England;  aud  there,  hapi)ily,  the  cliauge  stopped 
short,  and  went  no  farther.      But  for  the  better 


afterwards.  Without  ceasing  to  be  Englishmen,  |  understanding  of  these,  we  must  have  recoui-se 
they  had  unlearned  to  a  large  amount  the  insular  ,  to  )>ictorial  illustration;  and  iu  the  preceding 
pride  and  prejudices  of  their  fathers,  and  were  |  groups,  our  readers  will  undei-stand  how  tlieir 
evincing  a  courtesv  ami  liberality  ttiwards  those  I  fathers  were  dressed  in  the  earlier  jiart  of  this 
of  other  nations  which  liad  scarcely  been  mani-  1  century.    The  oidiuary  attire  was  a  coat  divested 
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of  its  former  stiffness,  and  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  wearer,  with  close  breeches  buttoned  be- 
neath the  knee;  while  for  full  dress,  the  silk 
stockings  without  a  crease,  the  ornamented  bor- 
der of  the  vest,  as  it  peeped  out  from  the  ojjen- 
ing  of  the  coat,  and  sometimes  the  opera  hat  or 
chapeau  bras,  smartly  tucked  under  the  arm,  or 
gracefully  gesticulating  in  the  hand,  were  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  the  day.  Tlieu  came  another 
sumptuary  revolution,  in  which  breeches  and 
jtantaloons  were  discarded  for  loose  trousers, 
and  tight  foi'mal  coats  for  surtouts;  while  boots 
and  tops,  hussar  and  Hessian  boots,  and  other 
such  coverings  for  the   foot  and  leg,  were  ex- 


changed for  Cossacks,  Bluchers,  and  Wellingtons. 
Indeed,  the  titles  of  the  different  articles  of  dress 
pi-oclaimed  their  own  period,  and  the  man  who 
liappened  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  This  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  era  of  the  prince- 
regent  before  he  had  expanded  into  George  lY., 
and  when  he  rejoiced  in  a  form  worth  dressing. 
His  indeed  was  an  era  of  dress,  in  which  the 
previous  simplicity  was  abandoned,  and  in  which 
his  fastidious  and  changeful  tastes  were  followed, 
imitated,  and  caricatui*ed.  Such  were  the  ample 
neckcloths  with  which  he  concealed  his  throat, 
and  the  stays  by  which  he  sought  to  conapress 
his  luiwelcome  growth  of  form.     A  voluminous 
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neckcloth  enlarged  with  a  pad,  or  stiffened  with 
a  stock,  became  in  this  case  the  general  wear; 
while  the  slim  erect  dandies  of  the  period  be- 
trayed the  source  of  their  pretensions  to  superior 
gracefulness  by  the  creak  of  their  stays,  or  even 
the  occasional  bursting  of  a  stay-lace.  With 
these,  the  voluminous  efflorescent  hair-dress  (and 
subsequently  wig)  of  George  lY.,  became  the 
"rose  of  fashion"  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair,  and  to  be  in  full  dress,  the  head  required 
to  be  of  royal  amplitude  and  flourish.  Of  the 
padded  and  buckram'd  coats  expanding  into  an 
arch  in  front,  and  scarcely  descending  below  the 
region  of  the  heart,  while  behind  they  terminated 
in  long,  but  sharp  and  narrow  swallow-tails,  and 
of  the  balloon -like  trousers,  whose  length  and 
ample  volume  were  in  ridiculous  contrast  to  the 
pinched  and  short-waisted  coat,  an  idea  will  be 
more  clearly  conveyed  by  the  copied  illustrations 
of  the  period.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  George 
lY.  and  the  i^ough  Cossack  of  the  Ukraine  were 
alternately  the  models  of  costume,  and  sometimes 
both  together.    Of  the  Beau  Brumniel  ascendency. 


and  the  empire  of  starch  which  succeeded,  we 
care  not  to  speak;  these  matters  are  chronicled 
in  the  memories  of  the  living  generation. 

Of  the  ladies'  di'esses  during  this  period,  the 
chief  i^eculiarity  was  the  multiform,  but  generally 
preposterous  bonnet,  within  which  their  faces 
were  concealed,  and  the  short  waists  of  their 
gowns,  that  sometimes  dwindled  into  utter 
nothingness,  and  left  to  the  wearers  nothing  but 
the  semblance  of  head  and  skirt.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  female 
waist  of  this  period,  "if  waist  it  might  be  called 
that  waste  had  none."  Before  ten  years  of  the 
present  century  had  elapsed,  this  essential  por- 
tion of  the  female  form  had  disappeared,  in 
consequence  of  the  gown  being  wholly  composed 
of  shoulders  and  skirt;  and  for  fully  ten  years 
this  uncouth  fashion  reigned,  when  a  love  of 
the  classical  and  statuesque  began  to  predomi- 
nate, under  which  the  waist  gradually  elongated 
itself  into  its  own  natural  extent.  (This  will 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  figure  character- 

1  1  Year  1807.  2,  Year  1S08.  3,  Tear  1S17.  4,  5,  Year  1830. 
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istic  of  1830,  in  the  second  of  the  accompanying  thehranchof  the  service  in  which  he  was  enrolled, 
illustrations.)  Of  the  bonnets  in  their  variety  Still  more  barbarous  was  the  dress  of  the  common 
of  form,  whether  of  felt,  straw,  or  other  richer  soldier,  to  the  back  of  whose  hair  was  fastened  a 
material,  whether  high  or  low,  narrow  or  ex-  queue  of  lackered  tin,  with  a  tuft  like  a  shaving- 
panded,  over  the  whole  of  this  period,  we  must  I  brush  at  the  extremity,  and  who  was  compelled  to 

lather  liis  hair  with  soaj) 
/"2Sit  ■         e  every    morning,   that    it 

might  be  whitened   into 
the  likeness  of  a  veritably 
jjowdered  head.     But  be- 
fore twelve  years  elapsed, 
a  reform  in  military  cos- 
tume had  cashiered  these 
anomalies,  and  delivered 
both  officers  and  soldiers 
from  the  tyranny  of  hair- 
powder,  tight  waists,  and 
]  >ipe  -  clay,   spatterdashes 
and    scoured    fire -locks, 
leaving  little  except  tlie 
garrotting   leather   stock 
and  pipe-clayed  belt    as 
relics  of    departed    mili- 
tary    barbarism.        And 
will  it  be   believed   that 
even  in  India,  and  at  the 
present  day,  our  soldiers 
were  exposed    in  their  marches  and  campaigns 
to  the  inflictions  of  the  torturing  neck -ornament, 
iu  addition  to  the  furnace  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  risk  of  roup-de-soleil?     With  these  brief 
notices  we  can  safely  consign  what  remains  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  tlie  jjcriod  to  the  recol- 
lections of  our  readers.     A  later  age  must  arrive 
l)efore  the  charm  of  interest  or  novelty  can  be 
imparted  to  their  full  detail. 

Iu  passing  to  the  science  and  scientific  men  of 
tlie  present  jieriod,  we  need  merely  to  advert  to 
the  preceding  i)ages  for  a  jiroof  of  their  ]>ractical 
and  utilitarian  character;  in  fact,  mere  theories 
and  abstractions  were  now  only  valued  by  liow 
much  they  could  be  brought  to  bear  uj.on  the 
real  business  of  life,  in  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  means 
of  comfort.  In  chemistry  the  principal  names 
were  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Professor  Thomson, 
and  "Wollaston,  to  whom  may  be  added  Gregor, 
Leslie,  and  Dalton — men  whose  researclies  are 
suggestive  of  improvements  iu  mining,  dyeing, 
&c.,  independently  of  their  more  ]>urely  intel- 
lectual discoveries,  upon  which  their  renown  will 
be  principally  established.  Of  these,  the  most 
illustrious,  and  the  most  practical  in  his  re- 
searches, was  Davy,  who  was  born  at  Penzance, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1778,  and  who  died  in  1829.  His 
first  contributions  to  chemical  science  were  in 
1799,  when  two  of  his  papei-s,  remarkable  for 
their  original  character  and  genius,  were  pub- 
lished, in  a  work  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  entitled  Con- 


I'.i'.i  iisH  Military  Costumes.' — Fmm  prints  published  in  1812 

again  give  our  references  from  the  L'ldies'  Maga- 
zine or  La  Belle  Assemblee.  In  tliese,  also,  the 
changes  from  the  artificial  to  the  natural  in  the 
several  departments  of  female  costume  will  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  intelligibly  recognized. 
The  dressing  of  the  hair  was  of  course  as  capri- 
cious as  the  form  of  the  bonnet,  being  gradually 
raised  from  the  flat  simplicity  of  18(»(J  to  the 
pyramid  of  1830,  stiflened  by  a  j)late  of  tortoise- 
shell  .sometimes  six  inches  in  height.  It  is  enough 
in  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  to  stiite 
that  b(?fore  this  ])eriod  closed,  l)Oth  male  and 
female  costume  had  settled  very  much  into  the 
convenient  form  which  still  continues  to  predo- 
minate. Of  the  military  dress,  a  considerable 
l)ortion  of  the  foppery  of  the  Prussian  school 
survived  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century; 
and  the  time  can  still  be  freshly  remembered 
when  the  powtlered  and  pig-tailed  head  of  every 
orticer  w<is  surmounted  by  a  huge  cocked  hat, 
and  his  breast  defended,  or  rather  ornamented, 
by  a  smart  little  cuirass,  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  which  now  did 
duty,  by  serving  as  a  resting-place  for  the  wearer's 
chin  when  his  head  was  depressed  by  sleep  or 
contemplation.  Of  course  the  boot  was  an  in- 
tlispensable  part  of  the  oflScer's  dress,  and  was 
Hessian,  hussar,  or  French  in  form,  according  to 


'  1,  OflScer  of  the  87th,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  Irish  Regi- 
ment. 2,  Officer  of  2d  Life  Guanl3.  3,  Officer  of  25th  Regiment 
of  Foot.  4,  Officer  of  Foot  Artillery.  5,  Officer  of  P5th  Regi- 
ment or  Rifle  Cur(>s. 
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tributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge; 
and  after  this  period  until  that  of  his  death,  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  Davy  in  cheni- 


'i  \ ' 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy. — From  a  portrait  by  J.  Jackson,  R.A. 

istry  were  too  many  to  enumerate  within  our 
naiTow  limits.  Of  these,  we  can  only  particu- 
larize his  discoveries  upon  dephlogisticated  ni- 
trous air  and  its  respiration — upon  the  chemical 
agencies  of  electi-icity — and  upon  oxymuriatic 
acid.  But  the  scientific  achievement  by  which 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  will  be  most  widely  remem- 
bered, was  his  invention  of  the  miner's  safety- 
lamji,  the  first  paper  on  wliicli  he  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1815,  and  the 
last  in  1817.  The  incalculable  benefit  of  this 
invention  in  all  the  operations  of  mining,  and 
the  safety  which  it  imparts  to  their  hitherto 
perilous  explorations,  are  of  viuiversal  acknow- 
ledgment. A  scarcely  less  important  name  in 
the  same  department  of  science,  is  that  of  Dr. 
William  Hyde  Wollaston,  who  was  born  in  1767, 
and  died  in  1828.  He  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  evolution  of  voltaic  electricity  is  de- 
pendent upon  chemical  action;  and  he  perfected 
the  method  of  rendering  platinum  available  for 
the  jjurposes  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  arts. 
By  the  "  reflective  goniometer,"  he  gave  to  crystal- 
lography all  the  accuracy  of  which  it  had  hitherto 
stood  in  need,  by  showing  that  three  substances 
— viz.,  the  carbonate  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia 
— which  were  previously  supposed  to  crystallize 
in  rhomboids  measuring  the  same  angles,  had  all 
different  angles.  It  was  in  the  succeeding  period, 
however,  that  these  discoveries  were  fully  appre- 
ciated and  turned  to  the  best  account.     In  astro- 


nomy Herschel,  who  had  made  himself  illustrious 
during  the  previous  period  by  his  discoveiy  of 
the  planet  Uranus,  was  still  without  a  rival.  In 
1802  he  published  his  catalogue  of  500  new  ne- 
bulas and  nebulous  stars;  in  the  following  year 
he  announced  the  motions  of  double  stars  around 
each  other;  and  he  continued  his  discoveries  till 
the  year  of  his  death, in  J 822.  In  ethics  and  meta- 
])hysics  the  jn-incipal  luminaries  of  this  period 
were  Dngald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  In  inquiries  into  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  principles  of  taste,  the  chief  successors 
of  Burke  were  Alison  and  Jefi"rey.  In  theology 
as  a  science,  the  present  age  prodiiced  few  names 
worthy  of  commemoration;  but  as  general  theo- 
logical writers  and  preachers,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
John  Foster,  and  Eobert  Hall  formed  an  illus- 
trious trio,  that  for  elo(iuence  and  i:)ower  would 
have  made  the  pulpit  of  any  age  distinguished. 
In  political  economy,  now  a  science  of  great  im- 
portance as  well  as  general  interest,  we  can  only 
advert  to  the  names  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
wrote  with  great  power  and  originality  on  this  as 
well  as  on  almost  every  other  subject;  Malthus, 
Mill,  and  M'Culloch.  To  this  list,  wei^e  it  mei-ely 
for  his  singularly  vigorous  style,  and  the  effect 
his  multifarious  writings  produced,  especially 
upon  the  lower  orders,  may  be  added  the  other- 
wise questionable  name  of  William  Cobbett. 

If  the  historians  which  the  present  period  pro- 
duced wei'e  few  compared  with  those  of  the  later 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  because 
history  itself  was  fully  more  recognized  as  a 
science  than  it  had  been  in  times  past.    Laborious 


Sir  William  Herschel. 


thought  and  accurate  research  were  now  its  chief 
essentials,  for  the  absence  of  which,  neither  elo- 
quent writing,  nor  imaginative  descriptions,  nor 
ingenious  plausible  theories  could  compensate; 
and  even  already  the  age  was  demurring  at  the 
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one-sided  Jacobitism  of  Hume,  and  the  high- 
sounding  scepticism  of  Gibbon.  During  this  tran- 
sition period  of  historical  writing,  thei'efore,  the 
authors  were  both  few  in  number  and  inferior 
in  popularity  to  their  predecessors,  although  their 
investigations  were  more  profound,  and  their 
statements  less  impeachable.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  were  Turner  and  Palgrave, 
who,  entering  a  field  that  had  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected  because  of  its  difficulty,  explored 
the  origin  of  the  English  nation,  and  threw  new 
light  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
l^eriods.  Another  laborious  investigator  was 
Dr.  Lingard,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  history  of 
England,  but  chiefly  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
jwint  of  view,  and  as  the  advocate  of  his  own 
church.  Equal  to  any  of  these  was  Hallam,  who, 
in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  deve- 
loped with  great  clearness  and  eloquence  the 
origin  antl  growth  of  our  national  institutions.- 
As  an  historian  and  biographer,  Southey  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  luminous  power  of  description 
and  exquisite  style,  although  his  Book  of  tfu; 
Church,  Ifistnr>/  of  Paragua'/,  and  Life  of  Wesley 
have  failed  to  win  the  popularity  wliich  their 
high  qualities  merited.  An  eminent  classical 
historian  of  the  period,  whose  congenial  subjects 
were  Italian  history,  was  the  accomplished  Ros- 
coe.  Inferior  to  none  of  the  foregoing  writers 
was  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  historian  of  a  portion  of  the 
Reformation,  and  biographer  of  the  Scottish  re- 
formers, Knox  and  Melville,  who  threw  liglit 
upon  a  period  as  yet  too  little  understood,  and 
vindicated  the  cliaracters  of  those  men  whom  it 
had  been  too  long  the  fashion  to  vilify. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  intel- 
lectual lights  of  the  jieriod  in  each  ilepartment,  it 
will  be  felt  that  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  as 
well  as  a  more  numerous  array,  might  have  been 
confidently  expected.  But  it  was  upon  action 
rather  than  writing  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  expressed,  and  men  were  less  intent  in  for- 
mulating a  theory  than  reducing  it  to  practical 
and  profitable  use.  In  this  manner,  the  thoughts 
that  had  been  so  carefully  elaborated  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  sub- 
stantially embodied  in  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  nineteenth.  Another  mode  of  expressing 
new  forma  of  thought,  or  delineating  their  ten- 
dencies, was  not  by  essay  or  disquisition,  but  in 
the  alluring  and  popular  form  of  the  novel,  which 
.speedily  became  the  most  prolific  as  well  as  the 
most  carefully  cultivated  kind  of  writing  by 
winch  the  ]>eriod  was  characterized.  In  this 
form  Godwin,  as  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams, 
Saint  Leon,  and  the  aeries  that  followed,  pro- 
pounded his  philoso))hical  axioms;  the  author  of 
Anastasins  delineated  the  lights  and  shades  of 
eastern  character;  anil  writers  conversant  with 


historical  literature,  but  who  were  too  impatient 
to  write  formal  histories,  discussed  the  actions 
of  an  epoch  or  the  character  of  its  presiding 
hero.  Even  theology  availed  itself  of  this  kind 
of  popular  writing,  and  the  doctrines  of  Millen- 
nariauism  were  never  more  distinctly  or  persua- 
sively illustrated  than  in  the  magnificent  romance 
of  Salathiel.  But  the  names  of  the  novelists  of 
this  period,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  their  head, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  rehearsed,  as  well  as  too 
well  known  to  need  rehearsal.  Of  their  wn-itings 
in  general  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  while  they 
seek  a  higher  aim  than  the  mere  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour,  and  inculcate  a  better  morality 
than  the  imaginative  works  of  any  previous 
period,  they  are  divested  of  that  indelicacy 
and  grossness  which  disfigured  the  works  of 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  the  other  novelists 
of  the  jiast  generations.  It  was  well  that  a  kind 
of  writing  so  universally  popular  and  sought 
after  should  have  been  .so  thoroughly  purified, 
and  so  well  fitted  for  general  ]>erusal.  The  novel 
being  a  species  of  literature  in  which  imagination 
rather  than  learning  is  required,  and  quick  ob- 
.servation  rather  than  profound  thought,  became 
a  favourite  de])artment  with  female  writers,  so 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  female 
novelists  were  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
other  .sex,  while  in  sterling  excellence  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  inferior.  Miss  Eilgeworth, 
by  her  admirable  delineations  of  Irish  cliaracter, 
and  the  popularity  her  writings  secured,  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  in- 
duced him  to  render  the  same  service  to  Scot- 
land. Miss  Lee's  powerful  tale  of  "  Kreutzner,"  in 
the  Canterbiin/  Tales,  took  possession  of  the 
young  fancy  of  Byron,  who  dramatized,  but  did 
not  equal  the  story,  in  the  play  of  "Werner."  In 
the  grand  and  terrible  of  romance,  where  natu- 
ral events  are  aggrandized  into  the  supernatural, 
no  modern  writer  liusa-syet  surpassed  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.  Miss  Porter,  by  her  Scottish  Chiefs,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  instructive  of  all  the  classes  of  fictitious 
writing — that  of  the  historical  novel;  while  in 
delineations  of  Scottish  character  and  scenery, 
Mrs.  Brunton,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  and  Miss  Ferrier 
only  yield  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  it  is  in  de- 
scribing the  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and  depict- 
ing the  charms  of  home  life  and  ixction — those 
circumstances  which  should  chiefly  constitute  the 
materials  of  a  novel — that  female  writers  most 
excel;  and  in  these  departments,  where  theirnatu- 
ral  tact  and  delicacy  are  cjdled  into  full  play,  they 
have  been,  and  will  still  continue  to  remain  un- 
rivalled. 

In  the  poetry  of  this  period  a  now  era  had 
commenced.  The  artificial  monotonous  sing-song 
of  the  old  school,  independently  of  its  growing 
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dulues.s,  which  soon  would  have  insured  for  it 
a  natui-al  death,  Avas  unable  to  Avithstaud  the 
shock  of  the  Fi'euch  revolution,  which  pervaded 
the  literature  of  Europe  with  the  energy  and 
change  of  a  new  life;  and  the  example  of  Burns 
and  Cowper,  whicli  was  the  first  poetical  re- 
sult of  the  new  spirit  that  was  naoving,  was 
sufficient  to  announce  to  their  countrymen  the 
opening  of  the  field  into  which  they  were  to 
enter  and  take  possession.  And  yet  it  was 
nothing  else,  after  all,  than  a  return  to  truth  and 
nature.  There  was  no  new  world  to  be  discov- 
ered, no  new  language  to  be  created :  nothing 
more  Avas  needed  than  the  adaptation  of  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  form  and  mode  of  the  nineteenth;  to  let  the 
true  and  tuneful  sj:)irit  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
speak  in  the  language  and  S2)irit  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the 
result  was  the  formation  of  the  third  great  school 
of  English  poetry.  Attempts,  indeed,  have  been 
made  by  theorists  to  assign  a  foreign  paternity 
to  each  of  these  schools,  and  to  prove  that  as  the 
first  was  derived  from  Greece,  and  the  second 
from  France,  in  like  manner  the  third  was  the 
offspring  of  German  literature  acting  npon  the 
English  mind,  instead  of  a  spontaneous  and  natu- 
ral product.  But  what  had  Burns,  and  Cowper, 
and  Crabbe  to  do  Avith  German  literature,  either 
directly  or  indirectly?  Or  Avhere  is  tlie  evidence 
of  its  influence  in  the  Avritings  of  Southey,  Camp- 
bell, Scott,  and  Byron  ?  In  this  matter,  at  least, 
too  much  homage  has  been  paid,  and  too  much 
honour  attributed  to  the  land  of  Klopstock  and 
Goethe. 

Among  the  fathers  of  our  modern  poetry  we 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  Crabbe,  and  to  it 
may  be  added  that  of  Gifford.  They  belonged 
equally  to  the  past  and  present  period,  and  were 
fit  successors  to  Cowper,  Avhose  daring  march 
they  followed.  George  Crabbe,  who  was  born 
in  1754,  after  receiving  a  very  narrow  education, 
commenced  his  career  by  writing  in  the  poet's 
corner  of  provincial  journals;  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  Avas  successful  in  a  prize  poem  on  "Hope," 
which  Avas  given  for  competition  in  the  Ladijs 
Magazine.  Thus  emboldened  for  a  higher  at- 
tempt, he  threw  himself  into  authorship,  and 
repaired  to  London  Avith  a  capital  of  £Z  and  a 
l)undle  of  manuscripts;  but  the  money  Avas  soon 
spent,  his  poems  were  rejected  liy  the  publishers, 
and  a  period  of  starvation  followed,  from  Avhich 
he  Avas  happily  rescued  by  the  patronage  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  afterwards  of  Chancellor  Thur- 
low,  the  latter  of  Avhom,  in  consequence  of  Crabbe 
entering  into  holy  orders  in  1782,  presented  him 
to  two  croAvn  livings,  the  duties  of  Avhich  he  dis- 
charged to  the  end  of  his  life  (1832)  Avith  great 
diligence  and  fidelity.     The  first  public  produc- 
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tion  of  Crabbe,  the  "Library,"  was  published  in 
1781;  tAvo  years  afterwards  followed  the  "Vil- 
lage," a  Avork  Avhich  secured  the  applause  of 
Burke  and  Johnson,  and  the  substantial  patron- 
age of  the  chancellor;  and  in  1785  appeared  his 
"Newspaper,"  by  Avhich  the  fame  he  had  acquired 
as  a  poet  was  permanently  established.  A  long 
interval  of  twenty-two  years  succeeded,  Avhich, 
far  from  being  spent  in  idleness,  were  occupied 
to  the  full  with  the  sacred  duties  of  his  calling; 
but  his  poetical  career,  instead  of  being  ended, 
burst  forth  anew,  and  Avith  greater  energy  than 
ever,  in  his  "Parish  Register,"  "Borough,"  "Tales 
in  Verse,"  and  his  last  and  best  work,  the  "  Tales 
of  the  Hall,"  with  which  the  series  closed,  in  181f). 
Thus  Crabbe,  as  a  poet,  Avas  equally  identified 
with  the  past  and  tlie  present  ])eriod,  Avhile  he 
occupied  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  each. 
The  characteristics  of  his  poetry  may  be  easily 
summed  up.  He  had  little  imagination,  or  even 
fancy,  those  qualities  that  constitute  the  most 
essential  requisites  of  a  jjoet;  but  in  describing 
nature  as  he  found  it,  no  poet  has  ever  surpassed, 
and  few,  if  any,  have  equalled  him.  The  same 
quality  distinguishes  his  "  Tales,"  Avhich  amply 
verify  the  axiom  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion; and  it  is  upon  this  painter-like  fidelity  of 
delineation,  in  the  absence  of  eveiy  idealizing 
tendency,  that  the  charm  of  his  poetry  is  to  be 
found. 

The  early  difficulties  Avith  Avhich  Crabbe  had 
to  struggle  Avere  felt  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
VVilliam  Gifford,  Avho  Avas  born  in  1756,  his  father 
being  nothing  but  a  poor  sailor,  and  afterwards 
a  Avandering  tinker;  while  William,  Avho  Avas  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  no  better 
patronage  than  that  of  the  fish-Avomen  of  his 
native  town,  and  was  almost  wholly  self-taught. 
But  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  indomitable 
resolution,  carried  him  through  every  difficulty; 
and  Avhile  he  Avas  but  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker, and  unable  to  purchase  writing  materials, 
he  worked  out  his  calculations  in  algebra  upon 
scraps  of  leather  with  the  point  of  an  awl.  In 
this  rude  fashion  he  trained  himself  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  until  his  remark- 
able acquirements  procured  him  the  means  of  a 
better  education  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and 
Avhen  he  became  an  author,  he  so  greatly  signal- 
ized his  talents  and  acquirements  by  his  transla- 
tions of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  his  original 
poems  the  "Baviad"  and  "M;Bviad,"  that  he  A\'as 
appointed  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  Avhicli 
he  conducted  from  its  commencement  until  1825. 
The  poetry  of  Gifford  Avas  essentially  that  of  a 
critic  and  satirist,  Avhile  its  chief  victims  were  the 
Delia  Crusca  school  of  poets,  Avho  had  started  up 
at  this  period  of  literary  revolution  to  charm  the 
ears  and  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  public  Avith  their 
373 
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frothy  inanities  and  diseased  sentiraentalism. 
Upon  these  poetical  impostors  he  came  down 
with  tremendous  power  in  his  "Baviad,"  which 
lie  published  in  1794,  and  its  continuation,  the 
"Mgeviad,"  which  appeared  in  179G.  They  were 
discharges  of  artillery,  under  Avhich  the  Delia 
Cruscan  school  was  dissolved  like  a  waterspout. 
And  in  good  time  this  exploit  was  achieved,  as 
the  vicious  taste  which  Gilford  so  mercilessly 
attacked  had  begun  to  infect  several  young  writ- 
ers, who  needed  such  a  disenchantment  befoi'e 
they  took  that  place  in  the  world  of  letters  which 
they  afterwards  occupied.  As  may  easily  be  sur- 
mised, the  poetry  that  could  produce  such  a  re- 
sult was  of  no  ordinary  excellence ;  but  as  its 
object  was  temporary,  it  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered after  its  work  had  been  accomplished,  so 
that  in  the  able  and  merciless  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terli/ the  author  of  the  "^Mieviad"  may  he  said  to 
have  disappeared  as  a  poet. 

The  short-lived  Delia  Cru.sca  style  had  scarcely 
expired  when  a  new  appeared,  called  in  derision 
the  "Lake  school  of  poetry,"  which  was  neither  so 
worthy  of  obloquy,  nor  so  easily  to  be  overthrown. 
Its  chief  principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ex- 
travagant and  inflated  spirit  of  its  predecessor, 
was  that  poetry  was  nothing  more  than  the  real 
language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  re- 
duced to  metrical  arrangement.  In  this  wa}',  the 
babble  of  old  age  and  the  stammerings  of  infancy, 
the  boisterous  declamations  of  the  illiterate  clown 
and  the  lisping  twaddle  of  the  milkmaid,  were 
orthodox  poetry,  if  only  truly  ixira])hrased  in 
jn'oper  rhyme  and  measure.  And  loud  was  the 
merriment  of  critics  when  the  first  illustrations 
of  this  narrow  and  erroneous  theory  appeared; 
they  were  likened  to  an  anthem  on  a  jew's-liarp, 
or  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  on  a  ])enny 
whistle ;  while  the  ])oem3  themselves,  in  8j>ite 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  afforded  too  much 
grounil  for  the  comparison.  But  tlie  theory  was 
founded  on  truth,  though  not  the  whole  truth; 
its  adherents  were  men  of  high  mark;  ami  when 
they  rectified  and  enlarged  its  princijjles  and 
sphere  of  operation,  they  produced  such  works 
that  the  term  "  Laker"  ceased  to  be  a  word  of 
derision.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  with 
a  school  which  had  Wordsworth  for  its  founder, 
and  Sou  they,  Coleridge,  and  AVilson  for  its  sup- 
jiorters  and  advocates  ? 

Of  William  AVordsworth,  the  venerable  octo- 
genarian, who  but  lately  departed  from  among 
us,  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  ])ro]ier  estimate. 
At  first  he  was  the  object  of  general  ri<licule 
and  neglect;  afterwards,  when  his  real  worth 
was  apjireciated,  these  feelings  were  exchanged 
for  the  opposite  extreme,  ao  that  he  was  rated  aa 
oq\ial,  if  not  superior,  to  Milton  himself.  But 
now  au  ebb  lias  again  commenced,  of  which  it  is 


impossible  to  foresee  the  limits,  or  conjecture  the 
pi-ecise  place  which  posterity  will  assign  to  him 
among  the  great  jjoets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  and  to  his  scho- 
larshiji  he  added  the  experience  of  travel  over 
several  countries  of  Europe,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  divest  himself  of  whatever  predilec- 
tions he  may  have  entertained  for  the  national 
established  style  of  poetry,  and  mature  his  theory 
by  a  wide  range  of  observation.  On  returning 
home  he  addressed  himself  to  the  purposed  work 
of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  persevered  to  the 
close — to  be  the  poet  of  nature  and  expounder  of 
its  high  principles,  let  the  world  receive  or  reject 
them  as  it  pleased.  His  plan,  indeed,  as  it  was 
finally  developed  after  years  of  meditation  and 
seclusion,  was  as  vast  as  it  was  new  and  daring. 
It  was  to  be  embodied  in  a  poem  in  three  parts, 
entitled  the  "Recluse,"  of  which  the  large  poem, 
the  "Excursion,"  formed  only  a  single  part.  The 
whole  was  to  constitute  a  "Gothic  church,"  to 
contain  "  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society,"  and 
"  having  for  its  principal  object  the  sensations 
and  ojiinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement."  Not 
yeai-s  but  ages  would  have  been  required  for  the 
completion  of  such  a  cathedral,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  single  wing  which  he  lived  to  complete. 
But  in  addition  to  the  "Excursion,"  Wordsworth 
considered  his  other  poems  as  nothing  more  than 
little  cells,  oratories,  and  sei)ulchral  recesses  of 
the  vast  whole;  and  when  published  collectively, 
they  were  given  under  the  following  heads: — 1. 
Poerasreferring  to  Childhood;  2.  Poems  founded 
on  the  Affections;  3.  Poems  of  the  Fancy;  4, 
Poems  of  the  Imagination ;  5.  Sonnets,  Inscrip- 
tions, &c.  It  would  be  hard  to  guess  whether 
such  a  plan  preceded  the  poems  themselves,  or 
was  an  after-thought  of  their  suggestion. 

Like  most  of  those  who  are  born  jioets,  and 
destined  to  poetical  eminence,  the  ])reludings  of 
Wordsworth  commenced  at  an  early  j>eriod,  so 
that  some  of  the  poems  of  his  collected  works  were 
written  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  it  was  in  his 
"  Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  M-ere  published  in  1798 

!  and  1800,  tliat  he  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 

j  author,  and  announced  his  new  theory  of  poetry. 

.  He  declared  in  the  preface  of  the  work,  that  the 

I  purposes  of  poetry  might  be  effected  "  by  fitting  to 
metrical  arrangement  a  selection  of  the  real  lan- 
guage of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation;"  and 
the  ballads  themselves  were  given  as  experiments 

I  to  ascertain  how  far  this  object  could  be  effected. 

I  But  such  a  new  strain  only  set  the  teeth  of  the 
public  on  edge,  and  provoked  the  mirth  of  the 
critics,  who  united  themselves  as  one  hostile 
party  to  hunt  down  the  strange  intruder.     Sel- 

.  dom,  indeed,  has  a  poet  been  so  ridiculed,  and 
more  seldom  still  has  so  great  an  outcry  been 
confronted  with  such  tranquil  indifference.    Con- 
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fident  in  the  truth  of  his  theory,  Wordsworth 
persisted  in  its  illustration,  but  with  a 'selection 
of  higher  themes,  which  demanded  a  more  ele- 
vated strain  of  sentiment  and  language.     The 


William  Wordsworth. — From  a  portrait  by  W.  Boxall. 

perseverance  of  years  was  finally  too  much  even 
for  the  hostility  of  critics,  and  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  his  poetry  compelled  them  to  admire 
what  they  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  write 
down,  and  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  best,  as 
well  as  most  original,  of  British  poets.  The 
jjhilosophical  style  of  his  principal  poem,  the 
"  Excursion,"  its  metaphysical  disquisitions  and 
lack  of  incident,  will  never  make  it  a  favourite, 
except  with  a  chosen  few  who  can  penetrate  its 
depth  and  sympathize  with  its  feelings ;  but 
the  smaller  poems  of  Wordsworth,  such  as  his 
"  Euth,"  "  Laodamia,"  "  Yarrow  Unvisited  and 
Revisited,"  "  Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood,"  "  Tintern  Ab- 
bey," and  the  like,  possess  in  themselves  a  poetry 
and  a  power,  independent  of  the  aid  of  language 
and  the  trickery  of  sentiment,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  secure  admiration  for  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, let  the  fashion  of  succeeding  schools  be 
what  it  may.  With  such  a  conviction  the  vener- 
able poet  himself  was  gladdened  before  he  de- 
parted from  a  world  in  wliicli  his  welcome  had 
been  so  churlish,  and  his  labours  so  thanklessly 
repaid. 

A  kindred  spirit,  and  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
who  would  have  rivalled,  and  perhaps  even  have 
excelled  him  as  a  poet,  had  his  energy  of  purpose 
been  equal  to  his  genius  and  endowments,  was 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  This  remarkable  man 
was  born  at  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Devonshire,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  rector,  in  1772,  and 
was  educated  first  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London, 
and  afterwards  at  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge.    But 


at  the  age  of  twenty  his  eccentric  disposition 
induced  him  to  flee  from  college,  and  enlist  as  a 
private  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  where  his  mi- 
fitness  for  ordinary  drill  and  his  learned  intel- 
lectual conversation  betrayed  the  scholar,  and 
were  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  his  friends. 
After  publishing  the  "Fall  of  Robespierre,"  a  poem 
which  died  unnoticed,  and  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  which  failed 
to  obtain  popularity,  Coleridge,  in  conjunction 
with  Southey,  and  a  young  poet  named  Lovell, 
dreamed  of  the  regeneration  and  pei-fectibility 
of  the  human  race,  until  they  reduced  it  to  a 
gospel,  under  tlie  name  of  Pantisocracy,  whicli 
they  forthwith  began  to  preach  in  the  commer- 
cial town  of  Bristol.  But  its  thrifty,  money- 
making  citizens  could  see  nothing  attractive  in 
a  form  of  society  in  which  every  man  was  to  be 
upon  the  level  of  his  fellows,  and  all  things  to 
be  enjoyed  in  common;  and  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  England,  the  three 
resolved  to  transfer  their  millennium  to  the  new 
world  of  America.  The  dream  was  fortunately 
dissolved,  by  the  marriage  of  the  enthusiasts 
to  three  sisters  residing  in  Bristol;  and  on  be- 
coming a  husband,  Coleridge  commenced  a  news- 
paper, called  the  Watchman,  and  began  a  new 
career  as  a  preacher  in  a  Unitarian  chapel;  but 
these  attempts,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  one, 
ended  in  failure;  for  with  his  A'isionary  habits, 
and  utter  want  of  perseverance  and  worldly  pru- 
dence, no  attempt  could  prosper  in  his  hands,  or 
pl^rsuit  be  continued  to  its  close.  Thus  especially 
it  fared  with  his  poetry,  which  was  a  series  of 
magnificent  attenqits,  that  either  broke  down 
mid-way,  or  were  hurried  to  an  abrupt  and  un- 
satisfactory conclusion.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
him,  also,  that  he  betook  himself  to  opium-eating, 
through  which  his  mind  was  still  farther  un- 
settled, and  his  power  to  choose  unstrung.  From 
1816  to  1834,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  lived 
under  the  affectionate  care  of  a  physician  at  High- 
gate,  where  he  published  the  greater  ]iart  of  his 
works,  and  delighted  the  tlu'ougs  who  repaired 
to  him  by  the  witchery  of  his  conversation.  His 
poems — which  from  their  incompleteness  showed 
what  he  might  and  could  have  done,  and  the 
perusal  of  which  will  always  qualify  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  their  readers  with  regret — 
consist  of  juvenile  poems,  odes,  ballads,  diamas, 
and  translations,  in  all  of  which  his  imagination 
gleams  like  the  sun  bursting  fitfully  thi'ough 
cloud  and  vapour,  while  the  language  itself  is  a 
music  that  charms  the  ear,  even  when  the  senti- 
ment is  tame  or  defective.  Besides  being  a  poet, 
Coleridge  was  also  journalist,  theologian,  meta- 
physician, and  political  writer;  but  his  writings 
in  these  different  departments  exhibit  the  same 
fragmentary  character,  with  a  double  portion  of 
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that  haze  and  mystery  with  which  his  ijoetical  nal  poem,  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;"  and 
]>rodactious  are  but  occasionally  obscured.  But  j  the  ringing  of  the  old  Scottish  romantic  harp, 
it  was  more  in  his  conversations  than  even  his  '  wdiich  had  been  unheard  for  three  centuries,  and 
writings  that  his  best  and  brightest  ideas  were  i  which  had  never  sounded  with  such  a  compass, 
embodied;  he  discoursed  rather  than  conversed,  arrested  the  public  attention,  and  was  listened  to 
while  every  listener  was  willingly  silent.  But  j  with  delight  and  wonder.  His  genius,  thus  di- 
these  monologues  have  passed  away  with  the  j  rected  into  its  right  path,  was  animated  by  his 
generation  that  listened,  and  can  leave  nothing  '  characteristic  industry,  and  in  1808  appeared 
better  than  a  traditional  remembrance.  his  "Marmion,"  a  poem  of  more  elevated  char- 

A  very  different  poet  from  Wordsworth  and  ^  acter  than  the  "Lay,"  and  in  which  the  stirring 
Coleridge  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  poetry     description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  is  scarcely 


has  no  sympathy  witli 
metaphysical  specula- 
tion, and  who  had  no 
thought  of  construct- 
ing a  poem  for  the 
purpose  of  evolving  a 
theory.  To  him  th.- 
rude  grandeur  and 
stirring  every-day  life 
of  a  feudal  castle,  and 
the  dust  of  the  tourna- 
ment and  battle-field, 
had  more  attractions 
than  all  the  jihiloso- 
])hical  systems  which 
l)oetry  could  resolve 
into  tuneful  numbers, 
so  that  he  was  the 
poet  of  action  instead 
of  thought,  of  the  real 
and  visible,  rather  than 
mere  abstractions.  Ho 
was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1771,  and 
was  the  descendant  of 
barons  whohad  figured 


Sin  Walter  Scott— From  .-x  portrait  by  Sir  T.  Lawrcnco. 


excelled  by  any  pic- 
ture of  a  similar  kind 
in  the  whole  range  of 
Homeric  poetry.  In 
1810  be  produced  the 
most  finished  and  also 
the  most  popular  of 
his  works,  the  "Lady 
of  the  Lake;"  and  in- 
dependently of  the 
loud  commendation 
with  which  it  was 
read  and  re-read,  its 
excellence  was  signal- 
ly attested  by  its  ef- 
fects in  making  Loch 
Katrine  and  the  Tro- 
sachs  —  jilace-s  as  yet 
unknown  even  in  Scot- 
land itself — renowned 
over  Europe  for  the 
beauty  and  giandeur 
of  their  scenery,  and 
the  favourite  haunts 
of  an  universal  pil- 
grimage.    During  the 


m  Bonier  raids  and  Si'ottish  history;  aild  this  last  next  four  years  he  jmldished  successively  the 
circumstance,combined  with  hi.s  early  intellectual  "Vision  of  Don  Roderic,"  "Rokeby,"  and  the 
nurture  in  the  ancient  ballads  and  legends  with  '  "Lord  of  the  Isles;"  but  the  high  standard  es- 
which  his  ancestors  were  connected,  may  be  said  tablished  l>y  his  jirevious  works  had  made  the 
to  have  formed  the  character  of  his  genius,  as  j)ublic  fastidious,  and  these  last  productions,  not- 
Avell  as  his  career  in  life.  He  was  to  be  the  ;  withstanding  their  excellence,  and  their  many 
]ioet  of  ancient  Scottish  chivalry,  and  the  x-estorer  detached  portions  of  surpassing  beauty,  could 
of  the  old  feudal  style  of  living,  whidi  he  was  so  not  sustain  the  untiring  wing  which  his  fame 
well  fitted  to  illustrate.  Even  sickness  came  to  hail  maintained  through  his  first  three  epics.  Of 
aid  this  destination,  by  making  lively  reading  this,  indeed,  he  was  himself  conscious;  and  he 
necessary  for  his  amusement,  and  he  had  amassed  felt  besides,  that  a  young  competitor  for  the 
an  amount  of  literary  and  historical  fiction  before  throne  of  poetry  had  entered  the  field,  with 
his  sixteenth  year  was  completed,  which  not  only  every  promise  of  success.  This  was  Lord  Byron, 
served  as  the  incentive  of  his  future  |)ath  of  ex-  who  had  already  commenced  in  earnest,  and 
cellence,  but  the  bountiful  source  from  which  it  taken  the  public  admiration  by  storm.  Un- 
was  supplietl.  When  weightier  studios  had  ma-  |  willing,  however,  to  resign  liis  supremacy 
tured  his  mind  and  confirmed  his  choice,  lie  '  without  a  struggle,  and  unable  so  suddenly  to 
commenced  his  poetical  vocati<5n  prudently  and  1  forego  those  tasks  which  seemed  so  necessary 
cautiously,  by  translations  from  the  German,  a  j  for  liis  intellectual  existence,  Scott  published 
few  short  original  ballads,  and  the  congenial  task  I  anonymously  the  "Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and 
of  editing  the  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- |  "Harold  the  Dauntless;"  but  the  experiment 
del'."     In  1S0.5  he  published  his  first  large  origi-  ,  was  enough,  for  these  poems,  luisupported  by  the 
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]irestige  of  his  name,  were  tried  by  their  own 
merits,  aud  set  aside  as  mere  imitations,  and 
works  of  ordinary  merit.  But  wliere  the  intel- 
lectual career  of  others  would  have  ended,  his  as 
yet  had  but  commenced;  for  he  now  produced 
that  wonderful  series,  the  Waverley  Novels,  by 
which  a  new  life  of  renown — and  one  of  even  a 
higher  kind  than  the  old — was  secured;  and  he 
who  liad  been  one  among  the  foremost  of  our 
poets  became  incontestably  tlie  first  of  our  novel- 
ists. His  splendid  career  in  this  new  field  till 
the  close,  his  other  literary  performances,  and  the 
incessant  action  of  his  intellect,  until  its  powers 
were  arrested  by  utter  exhaustion  and  paralysis, 
would  of  themselves  require  a  history,  which, 
however,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
Even  to  the  last,  his  trembling  fingers  sought 
the  pen  which  he  had  no  longer  strength  to 
guide;  and  he  died  in  1832,  after  an  amount  and 
au  excellence  of  literary  labour  for  which  it 
would  be  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  modern 
intellectual  history  to  find  a  parallel. 

Another  eminent  poet  of  the  period,  and  also 
multifarious  writer,  whose  labours  were  incessant, 
aud  who,  like  Scott,  died  over- wearied  aud  worn 
out  with  intellectual  toil,  was  Robert  Southey. 
He  was  born  at  Bristol,  and  educated  at  Oxford; 
but  his  adoption  of  Socinian  opinions  disquali- 
fied hiui  both  for  university  honours  aud  the 
clerical  profession,  while  his  early  attempts  in 
poetry,  and  the  commendations  with  which  they 
had  been  rewarded,  pointed  out  to  him  a  course 
of  action  more  suited  to  his  tastes  and  studies. 
Like  Coleridge,  also,  with  whom  he  associated,  he 
became  a  Jacobin  and  apostle  of  Pantisocracy;  but 
like  him,  also,  as  j'ears  aud  experience  increased, 
he  learned  to  abjure  his  errors,  both  religious  and  i 
])olitical.  Before  this  occurred,  however,  he  had 
published  his  drama  of  "Wat  Tyler,"  and  his 
epic  of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  in  which  he  gave  his 
Jacobinism  full  and  free  scope,  and  which  pro- 
ductions were  afterwards  unmercifully  flung  in 
his  teeth,  when  he  became  the  equally  zealous 
chamjiion  of  high-church  and  high-tory  princi- 
ples. Notwithstanding  his  great  qualifications, 
and  the  allurements  of  ambition,  Southey's  love 
of  literature  was  so  confirmed,  that  he  gladly  re- 
tired from  the  competition  for  wealth  and  office, 
and  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  and  autlioi'- 
ship,  which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
His  production  of  epics,  which  was  as  fertile  as 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  himself,  and 
which  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  would 
have  deserved  the  outcry  it  produced,  did  we  not 
take  into  account  not  only  the  prolific  character 
of  Southey's  genius,  but  tlie  systematic  diligence 
and  industry  with  which  he  turned  every  day  and 
every  hour  to  account.  It  must  also  be  confessed 
that,  with  all  their  excellence,  his  poems  abound 


with  gorgeous  images  and  a  rich  flow  of  language, 
rather  than  profound  thought  or  genuine  emotion. 
His  poem  of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Coleridge,  was  published  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two;  and  in  1800,  four  years  after 
this  production  appeared,  he  gave  forth  the 
"wild  aud  wondrous  song"  of  "Thalaba  the  De- 
stroyer," one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Arabian  tales 
as  well  as  epic  poems,  which  has  for  its  theme 
the  overthrow  of  the  magicians  by  whom  the 
world  was  troubled  and  seduced,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  inaccessible  ocean  temple,  the  Domdaniel. 
This  was  followed  in  1805  by  "Madoc,"  a  poem 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  a  Welsh  prince  of  that  name,  long 
before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  In  1810 
Southey  published  the  "Curse  of  Kehama,"  a 
tale  of  Hindoostan,  founded  upon  its  strange 
mythology,  of  which  he  avails  himself  with  won- 
derful j)Ower  and  facility;  and  in  1814  appeared 
"Roderic,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,"  which  was  also 
the  last  of  his  epics,  having  for  its  theme  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Spanish  king,  after  he  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  battle  of  Xeres.  But  these 
large  works,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  a  life- 
time, were  but  a  tithe  of  Southey's  productions; 
for  his  other  volumes,  both  of  prose  aud  verse, 
the  former  comprising  history,  biograph}^,  belles- 
lettres,  &c.,  Avould  be  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize, notwithstanding  the  importance  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  admirable  style  in  which  they 
are  written.  It  is  enough  to  mention  his  "  Life 
of  Nelson,"  which  from  its  high  acceptance  in 
the  navy,  and  its  influence  in  the  cherishing  of 
nautical  heroism,  may  well  be  called  a  national 
work,  and  invaluable  public  boon.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  fertility,  Southey  is  said  to  have 
desti'oyed  more  than  he  ever  published.  His 
epics  are  now  generally  forgotten,  but  several  of 
his  smaller  poems  are  still  as  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  and  as  affectionately  cherished,  as  when 
they  first  appeared.  He  died  in  1843,  after 
having  outlived  for  several  years  that  power  of 
thought  which  he  had  wielded  with  such  inde- 
fatigable mastery,  and  that  vivid  imagination 
which  had  given  life  and  wings  to  his  thoughts, 
and  when  his  eloquence  had  sunk  into  the  silence 
of  idiotcy  or  the  stammerings  of  childhood.  But 
his  mission  had  been  accomplished,  and  few  of 
his  contemporaries  had  fulfilled  their  aii])ointed 
task  so  virtuously  and  so  ably. 

The  poetry  of  the  period  had  now  assumed  tlie 
romantic  character,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  stir- 
ring narratives  and  striking  incidents,  in  which 
its  descriptive  spirit  was  embodied  aud  its  inspira- 
tion expressed.  These  narratives,  also,  instead 
of  partaking  of  the  old  ejiic  form,  were  stories 
connected  with  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages, 
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the  events  of  rural  aud  jiastoral  life,  or  the  mar- 
vels of  remote  lands  and  their  wild  mythology. 
The  poetical  world  had  been  so  long  laid  to  sleep, 
aud  had  settled  into  so  deep  a  repose,  that  no 
ordinary  interruptions  were  needed  to  waken  it 
into  life  and  activity.     But  while  this  new  spirit 
was  apt  at  times  to  run  wild  from  the  very  exu- 
berance of  its  youthful  energies,  there  was  one 
poet  of  the  day,  and  he  too  of  high  note  aud 
influence,  in  whom  truth  and  nature  were  identi- 
fied with  strict  classical  rule,  and  who  combined 
the  fervour  aud  originality  of  the  new  school  of 
poetry  w'ith   the   projirieties   of  the   old.      AVe 
allude  to  Thomas  Camjibell,  one  of  those  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  age,  whose  place  is  likely  to  be 
long  unoccupied.    This  accomplished  scholar,  aud 
sensitive,  fastidious  poet,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
in  1777.      At  the  college  of  his  native  city  he 
was  distinguished  in  boyhood,  not  only  by  the 
great  superiority  of  his  classical  attainments,  but 
also  his  early  attempts  in  poetry,  aud  his  sjiirited 
translations  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  especially 
Euripides.     After  residing  for  some  time  among 
the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  he  moved 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
]niblished   his   great   poem,   the    "Pleasures    of 
Hope,"  which  the  public  welcomed  with  deliglit, 
on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  its  tlioughts,  the 
fervour  of  its  feelings,  aud  the  stately,  melodious 
language  with  which  they  were  clothed.  Although 
this  classical  work  gives  occasional  indications 
of   the   immaturity   of  youth,   its   merits   have 
withstood  the  test  of  half  a  century,  a  trial  in 
which   many  of  its  more  o.stent;itious   contem- 
l)orary  ]>roductious  have  failed;  it  is  now  recog- 
nized as  an  established  standard  in  our  language; 
and  as  long  a-s  genuine  healtliful  jioetry  is  studied, 
the  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  will  maintain  its  merited 
ascendency.     Campbell's  next  work,  after  a  long 
interval,  was  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  a  pathetic 
tale  of  an  Indian  onslaught  upon  the  village  of 
that  name  during  the  American  war;  but  although 
this  poem  is  of  even  superior  excellence  to  the 
first,  it  did  not  secure  the  same  amount  of  popu- 
larity.   The  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  indeed,  written 
by  one  so  young,  had  I'aised  the  most  extrava- 
gant  expectations,    and    when    "Gertrude"   ap- 
peared, the  public  ear  hail  been  already  stimu- 
lated by  the  more   exciting  chivalrous  epics  of 
Scott.      His  last  poetical  work  was  "Theodric," 
a  Swiss  tale  of  domestic  life,  which  he  publislied 
in  1824.    It  is  not,  however,  upon  these  jn-oduc- 
tions  that  the   poetical  fame  of   Campbell  will 
especially  rest,  but  rather  upon  his  smaller  poems, 
such  a.s  "O'Connor's  Child,"   the  "Last  Man," 
and  still  more,  upon  the  "Battle  of  Hohenlin- 
deu,"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic."    Compared, 
indeed,  with   the  amount  of  his  genius,  and  the 
period  to  which   his  life  was  extended,  it  is  to 


be  regi-etted  that  the  quantity  of  his  poetry  was 
not  commensurate.  But  the  fastidiousness  of 
his  taste,  which  paused  at  every  word  and  weighed 
every  syllable — that  musical  scrupulosity  which 
was  the  fruitful  source  of  his  shortcomings  as 
well  as  his  excellencies — made  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions be  thus  few  and  far  between,  whei-e 
every  individual  line  was  a  carefully  polished 
gem,  over  which  he  could  not  labour  enough. 
To  dash  right  onwaixl  through  rough  and  smooth, 
like  the  other  poets  of  the  day,  was  a  steeple- 
chase progress,  wholly  alien  to  his  nature,  aud  in 
which  he  would  assuredly  have  broke  down 
before  half  the  course  had  been  cleared.  Like 
many  of  his  illustrious  brethren  of  the  period, 
also,  Thomas  Campbell  was  not  exclusively  a 
poet,  but  a  writer  upon  literature  in  general;  and 
therefore,  besides  several  original  and  compiled 
works  in  prose  which  he  produced,  and  a  course 
of  lectures  on  poetry,  he  was  editor  for  several 
years  of  the  Xew  Monthly  Magazine.  Literature, 
indeed,  was  his  profession  and  source  of  subsist- 
ence, and  his  exertions  were  stimulated  by  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  mother,  sisters,  aud 
other  relations  who  were  dependent  upon  his 
labours.  Having  rejjaired  to  Boulogne  for  tlie 
recovery  of  his  health,  he  died  there  in  1844. 

Of  all  the  poets  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
the  undeviating  aim  of  each,  whatever  might  be 
his  sphere  of  sentiment,  was  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  a  high  morality  and  sound  philo- 
sophy. But  across  this  fair  aud  bright  horizon 
Lord  Byron  passed  like  a  meteor,  paling  all  others 
by  his  superior  lustre,  as  well  as  disturbing  them 
by  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit.  As  if  to  mark 
him  out,  also,  for  a  course  different  from  others, 
and  doom  him  to  follow  it  to  the  close,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parentage,  earl}'  life,  and  edu- 
cation were  different  from  those  of  other  men, 
aud  stamped  both  upon  himself  aud  his  works 
an  impress  that  was  exclusively  his  own.  Al- 
though of  a  noble,  time-honoured  race,  his  father 
was  an  impoverished  spendthrift  and  roue,  aud 
his  mother  a  termagant;  and  under  the  care  of  the 
latter — who  seems  to  have  been  more  than  half- 
mad,  and  of  whose  management  it  was  doubtful 
wdiether  her  unreasonable  fondness  or  frantic 
hatred  would  best  succeed  in  destroying  the  nurs- 
ling which  it  pervei'ted — he  was  reared  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood.  In  addition  to  these  domestic 
discomforts,  aggravated  by  such  limited  means 
as,  to  people  of  name  and  rank,  are  the  woi-st  kind 
of  poverty,  the  miud  of  Byron,  nui-sed  into  over- 
sensitiveness,  was  confirmed  in  misanthropy  by  a 
physical  defect  in  one  of  his  feet.  He  was  active, 
buoyant,  and  adventurous,  but  club-footed;  and 
the  ej^es  that  admired  his  remarkable  personal 
beauty,  whicli  exhibited  the  countenance  and 
bust  of  Apollo,  could  not  fail  to  rest  upon  the 
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incongruity  of  his  deformed  foot,  and  the  awk- 
ward, constrained  gait  which  it  occasioned.  Had 
he  possessed  an  ordinary,  or  even  an  ugly  vis- 
age, he  might  have  passed  comfortably  on  his 
way  unnoticed;  but  marked,  as  he  felt  himself  to 
be  among  mankind,  and  sej^arated  from  them  by 
such  glaring  contrarieties,  he  soon  learned  to 
return  their  look  of  sympathy  or  wonder  with 
a  scowl,  and  regard  every  man  with  hatred  or 
suspicion.  By  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle  he 
became  a  lord  at  the  age  of  eleven;  but  under  the 
injudicious  training  of  his  mother,  his  accession 
to  rank  and  fortune  only  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  escape  into  wild  unregulated  courses, 
which  he  pursued  both  at  school  and  college. 
Still  his  genius  jjredominated,  and  his  hours  of 
excess  were  alternated  with  fits  of  gloomy  seclu- 
sion, in  which  he  read  and  studied,  and  thus 
unconsciously  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  future 
renown.  Leaving  the  college  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  commenced  his  career  of  poet  by  pub- 
lishing a  volume  of  his  college  productions,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Hours  of  Idleness;"  but  this 
work,  notwithstanding  tlie  talent  which  it  un- 
questionably indicated,  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  who  were  jealous  on 
account  of  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  and  re- 
solved that  poetry  should  in  no  case  be  classed 
among  them.  This  welcome  into  literary  life  had 
no  tendency  to  soften  Byron's  misanthropy,  and 
he  requited  their  satire  by  invectives  more  jjun- 
gent  than  their  own,  in  his  next  work  of  "Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  which  his 
poetical  talents  were  more  than  doubled  by  the 
inspiration  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Sated  with 
the  profligacies  of  London,  and  devoid  of  means 
adequately  to  support  his  rank,  Lord  Byron  in 
1809  travelled  for  two  years  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  ujion  his  return 
published  the  two  first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
The  world  was  astonished:  was  this  the  author 
of  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  whom  the  critics  had  so 
summarily  extinguished?  Even  those  who  had 
maligned  him  wei-e  now  the  first  to  recognize  the 
youthful  noble  and  man  of  pleasure  as  one  of 
the  foremost  poets  of  the  age. 

Having  thus  made  so  successful  a  recommence- 
ment, and  carried  the  public  suffrage  by  storm. 
Lord  Byron  was  not  slow  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage; his  pen  was  a  rapid  one,  and  travel  had 
stored  his  mind  with  such  imageiy  and  incidents 
as  were  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 
The  field  which  he  selected,  also,  was  untrodden 
ground,  being  the  sunny  and  romantic  East,  into 
the  confines  of  which  European  poetry  as  yet 
had  scarcely  ventured,  and  whose  gorgeous  re- 
gions were  so  congenial  to  his  own  character  and 
likings.  In  quick  succession  he  produced  the 
"Giaour,"  the  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  the  "Corsair," 


and  "Lara;"  and  such  was  their  popularity,  that 
he  was  now  considered  as  the  occupant  of  Par- 
nassus, without  equal  or  rival.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  fain  to  abdicate  the  throne  on  whi(,-li 


Lord  Byeon. 

From  a  portrait  by  T.  Phillips,  R  A. 

the  jjopular  voice  had  placed  him,  and  seek  out 
for  himself  that  new  dominion  Mdiich  he  so 
happily  found.  Lord  Byron  at  this  period 
married,  but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one;  a 
sepai-ation  soon  followed;  and  maddened  with  in- 
dignation, as  well  as  penetrated  with  the  deepest 
grief,  his  lordship  bade  farewell  to  his  country  for 
ever,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  years  chiefly  in 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  alternating  a 
life  of  I'eckless  adventure  and  dissipation  with 
such  poetical  productions  as  are  seldom  equalled, 
even  by  men  of  meditative  seclusion,  and  severe, 
long-continued  study;  while  his  i:)Owers,  instead 
of  flagging,  seemed  only  to  become  more  vigorous 
at  every  successive  attempt.  In  this  manner  he 
rapidly  threw  off  dramatic  poems,  mysteries, 
tragedies,  tales — every  variety  of  poetry,  in  each 
of  which  he  showed  himself  an  unrivalled  mas- 
ter; while  his  last  and  longest  production,  "Don 
Juan,"  besides  being  the  highest  specimen  of  his 
intellectual  talents  and  powers,  was  also  the  con- 
centration of  all  his  moral  offences  as  poet  and 
author.  Thus,  when  as  yet  he  had  only  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  had  lived  a  whole  cen- 
tury of  life,  in  which  sensual  enjoyment  had 
been  drained  to  the  uttermost,  and  an  intellec- 
tual renown  attained  that  had  grown  and  bright- 
ened to  the  last,  leaving  him  almost  nothing  more 
either  to  enjoy  or  desire.  Even  at  this  stage, 
however,  a  new  life,  and  one  more  noble  and 
distinguished,  seemed  to  await  him.  Greece,  the 
ancient  birth-place  and  home  of  heroism  and 
poetry,  was  struggling,  after  centuries  of  oppres- 
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sion,  to  resume  lier  place  as  a  nation,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  degraded  province  of  aliens  and 
barbarians;  and  Byron  generously  threw  him- 
self into  this  all  but  hopeless  cause,  of  which  he 
soon  became  the  best  life  and  promise.  But  it 
was  the  last  flash  of  the  lamp,  the  bi'ightest  of 
his  efforts,  that  was  tlie  prelude  not  of  revival 
but  extinction;  and  worn  out  and  heart-broken 
by  difficulties  and  disappointments  that  made 
his  generous  sacrifices  imavailing,  he  expired  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824. 

Poetry  so  powerful  as  that  of  Lord  Byi'on,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  acceptable  to  the  general 
taste,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  striking  efi"ect 
upon  the  general  aspect  of  society.  It  was  not 
merely  that  young  men  endeavoured  to  dress  and 
look  a  la  Byron;  that  general  conversation  became 
a  chatter  about  gazelles,  bulbuls,  "pale  Phin- 
gari,"  and  the  land  of  the  sun ;  that  unfledged 
j'hymers  attempted  his  style  of  writing,  and  pro- 
duced such  travesties  as  imitation  has  seldom  out- 
heroded;  and  that  a  moping,  whining,  life- loath- 
ing, and  world-hating  sentimentality  became  the 
fasliion,  in  which  every  one  endeavoured  to  act 
the  part  of  a  woe-begone  victim  and  martyr. 
These  were  pervereities  of  taste  too  annoying  to 
be  tolerated,  and  too  ridiculous  to  endure;  and 
such  fi'othy  soi-rows  were  quickly  blown  away 
by  universal  scorn  and  derision.  But  there  was 
a  deeper  and  far  more  mischievous  spell  in  his 
poetry,  which  had  better  intellects  for  its  victims. 
Lord  Byron  inces.santly  declaimed  of  his  unme- 
lited  wrongs,  until  his  admirers  wept  over  him 
as  the  most  injured  of  men.  lie  thundered  liis 
maledictions  against  the  human  race  at  large,  and 
his  overwhelmed  readers  re-echoed  the  charge. 
They  imbibed  his  misanthropy  with  his  poetry, 
and  began  to  fear  that  benevolence,  truth,  and 
ju.stice  had  either  left  the  earth,  or  retired  into 
some  unknown  corner.  But  besides  this  ne- 
gative scepticism,  the  spirit  of  his  works  incul- 
cated a  more  active  immorality.  The  pirate  who 
scuttled  ships  and  cut  throats  without  scrujile, 
niiglit  have  his  "thousand  crimes"  in  some  mea- 
sure redeemed  In'  his  "one  virtue."  lie  who  ran 
away  with  the  wife  of  a  Turk,  might  slay  her 
husband  if  he  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  punish 
her  infidelity.  In  love  or  in  hate,  the  intensity 
of  the  passion  justified  the  wildest  and  worst  of 
its  effects.  Such  a  code  of  morals  was  accom- 
panied with  a  correspondent  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity, and  universal  scepticism  on  all  religious 
restraints;  and  these,  expressed  not  in  the  cold 
dogmatic  language  of  the  schools,  but  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  ])oetrv,  and  with  all  the 
seductive  powei^^  of  despondent  doubt  or  wither- 
ing sarcasm,  were  more  widely  influential  than 
argument  and  discussion.  Thus,  stripped  of  its 
beauty,  the  poetry  of  Byron  was  a  residuum  of 


misanthropy,  profligacy,  and  irreligion,  whose 
tendency  was  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  pervert 
the  religious  faith  of  society  at  large  ;  and  as  it 
was  universally  admired,  these  pernicious  effects 
were  more  or  less  correspondent  with  its  range. 
Improved  as  was  the  age,  it  was  not  yet  proof  to 
such  seductions,  impersonated  as  they  were  in 
that  mysterious  poet,  whose  very  life  was  a 
riddle  and  a  mystery,  which  all  wondered  at  and 
none  was  able  to  solve.  But  the  evil  was  not  to 
be  lasting.  Society  awoke,  and  with  a  recoil  of 
indignation  and  shame.  They  were  angiy  with 
the  deceiver,  and  ashamed  of  their  own  culpable 
facility;  while  one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  their 
repentance  was  their  growing  admiration  of  tiie 
pure,  tranquil,  heavenward  poetiy  of  Words- 
worth, which  Byron  had  scorned,  and  fain  would 
have  extinguished.  The  effects  of  this  reaction, 
also,  have  been  manifested  to  the  present  day. 
Byron  is  still  recognized  Jis  one  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  the  fame  of  his  genius  has  nothing 
less  than  its  due  in  literary  and  popular  estima- 
tion. But  his  poetry  is  i-ead  with  a  protest,  and 
his  sentiments  are  viewed  no  longer  with  ad- 
miration, but  with  blame  and  regret. 

Another  powerful  but  erratic  intellect  in  the 
poetry  of  the  day  was  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the 
friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  whose  character  and 
career,  though  totally  different,  were  yet  in  many 
])oiut3  so  similar  to  those  of  his  more  robust  as- 
sociate. Like  Byron,  he  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  splendid  fortune  and  a  baronetcy;  while  such 
was  the  precocity  of  his  intellect,  that  before  he 
had  attained  tlie  legal  age  of  manhood  he  had 
astonished  society  by  the  s])lendour  of  his  liter- 
ary productions,  and  disturbed  it  by  his  daring 
opinions.  For  his  atheism  he  was  expelled  from 
tiie  university  of  Oxford;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  inferior  rank,  he  wa.s 
disowned  and  expelled  by  his  family.  All  this 
had  taken  place  while  he  was  still  in  his  nonage, 
but  succeeiling  years  only  deepened  and  con- 
firmed these  straTige  tendencies,  so  tliat  while  his 
fortune,  and  even  his  cliildren  were  taken  from 
him,  on  account  of  his  avowed  belief  that  all 
human  laws  and  institutions  were  nothing  else 
than  tyranny,  his  devotedness  to  atheism  was  so 
intense,  that  for  it  he  would  willingly  liave  gone 
to  the  stake,  if  all  religions  had  been  but  bound 
to  it  along  with  him.  From  opinions  like  these 
it  might  be  inferred  that  his  conduct  would  be 
utterly  unscrupulous  and  immoral;  but  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  mistake;  for  with  such  a  creed, 
or  rather,  with  such  an  abnegation  of  all  creeds 
whatever,  few  men  could  be  more  gentle  in  sjjirit, 
more  benevolent  in  action,  more  pure  and  U]> 
right  in  daily  word  and  deed,  so  that  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  life  were  the  straii!Tcst  and  most 
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perplexing  of  all  antitheses.  After  a  short  and 
melancholy  life,  in  wliieh  he  toiled  as  the  apostle 
of  atheism,  and  in  which  he  evinced  the  devoted- 
ness  without  securing  the  esteem  or  confidence 
of  a  martyr — and  feeling  as  if  this  world  was  a 
desert,  while  there  was  no  hope  or  promise  of  a 
better — this  man  of  wondrous  conti'arieties,  who 
had  passed  a  few  lonely  years  of  self-imjjosed 
exile  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  was  drowned 
while  on  a  marine  excursion  in  the  Gulf  of 
Spezzia,  in  1822.  The  principal  poems  of  Shelley 
ai-e  "'Queen  Mab,"  the  "Revolt  of  Islam,"  "Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  the  "Tragedy  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,"  and  "Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude." 
The  qualities  of  his  poetry  ai-e  rich  exuberance 
of  imagination  and  unbounded  command  of  lan- 
guage, so  that  his  pictures  are  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  his  verses  a  continual  music.  His  themes, 
also,  and  his  mode  of  treating  them,  are  so  ori- 
ginal that  they  waft  the  reader  into  a  new 
world,  where  everything  promises  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  old. 
But  it  is  a  world  in  which  there  is  neither  God 
nor  temple,  neither  altar  nor  worshipper:  its  in- 
habitants are  phantoms,  and  its  light  is  not  from 
heaven;  and  however  it  may  at  first  allure,  the 
heart  seeks  to  escape  from  it,  and  return  to  a 
world  of  reality  and  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Even  the  sensual,  under  this  lack  of  the  spiritual, 
would  have  thrown  the  stir  and  relief  of  human 
life  at  least  into  the  scene;  but  this  the  pure 
mind  of  Shelley  disdained  to  impart,  so  that  all, 
however  vast  and  beautiful,  is  cold  and  pulseless, 
and  therefore  without  sympathy  and  attractive- 
ness. But  what  more  could  the  poetry  of  athe- 
ism have  achieved?  It  was  as  if  a  great  experi- 
ment, vinder  its  most  attractive  form,  had  been 
ti-ied  ujion  humanity  and  found  wanting,  so  that, 
after  the  example  of  Shelley,  no  erring  spirit 
should  repeat  the  attem])t,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  prove  successful.  His  poetry,  in  spite  of  its 
intrinsic  beauty  and  power,  was  never  popular, 
and  has  already  fallen  into  general  neglect. 

A  poet  in  many  I'espects  similar  to  Shelley  was 
John  Keats.  He  too  attempted  to  find  in  this 
material  world  a  paradise  that  would  suffice  as  a 
home  for  immortals;  but  being  no  metajihysician 
like  Shelley,  and  having  no  religious  antipatliies 
to  gratify,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  u})  the  spiritual 
void  which  the  other  had  produced  by  recalling 
the  mythology  of  the  classical  ages,  and  recog- 
nizing a  divine  power  under  ancient  types  and 
names.  AVith  him,  nymphs,  fauns,  and  dryads 
sufficed  to  circulate  life  and  beauty  throughout 
creation,  with  Pan  or  Jove  to  preside  over  them 
as  father  and  director.  John  Keats  was  born  in 
London,  towards  the  close  of  1796,  and  was  of 
humble  parentage,  being  the  son  of  a  livery-stable 
keeper.     He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  period 
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to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton;  but  his  delicate  sensi- 
bility and  overflowing  imagination  unfitted  liim 
for  the  profession,  which  he  quickly  relinquisheil 
for  more  congenial  studies.  He  was  from  earliest 
life  a  poet,  and  a  poet  he  resolved  exclusively  to 
be  to  the  close.  His  first  poetical  production 
was  "Endymion,"  a  work  that,  overflowing  witli 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  richness  of  imagination, 
and  giving  token  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  promise  of  future  excellence,  was 
also,  as  might  have  been  expected,  luxuriant  even 
to  raukness  in  errors  and  redundancies.  But  in- 
stead of  hailing  this  abundance  with  welcome, 
and  waiting  for  the  season  of  a  more  matured 
experience,  by  which  these  natural  excesses  would 
have  been  corrected,  the  critics  fell  mercilessly 
upon  the  faults  of  "  Eudymion,"  and  overwhelmed 
it  with  scorn  and  derision.  This  was  mainly 
the  work  of  the  Quarteiiy  Review,  whose  ire  was 
kindled  by  the  knowledge  that  Keats  was  the 
protege  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  party;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  Gilford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterh/, 
had  exjjressed  his  determination  to  crush  the 
poem,  even  before  it  issued  from  the  press.  The 
sensitive  mind  of  the  young  poet,  already  morbid 
from  incipient  consumption,  was  lacerated  by 
this  iniquitous  infliction;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  failing  health,  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate 
was  judged  necessary :  but  the  remedy  was  tried 
too  late,  for  Keats  died  at  Rome  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  thus  been  allowed 
to  give  nothing  more  than  the  promise  of  be- 
coming a  poet  equal  to  any  of  the  age,  as  well  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry.  Besides 
"Endymion,"  Keats  produced  "Hyperion,"  a 
fragment,  "Lamia,"  and  several  smaller  poems, 
all  pervaded  with  that  enthusiasm  for  tlie  old 
Greek  classical  spirit,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan 
period;  and  in  his  latest  productions  there  is  full 
indication  not  only  of  a  larger  intellect,  but  a 
more  refined  taste,  under  which  his  jDoetical 
blemishes  might  have  soon  disappeai'ed.  But, 
like  Shelley,  he  was  too  exclusively  the  poet  of 
earth  and  time,  of  sentimental  enjoyment  and 
the  present  hour;  and  like  Shelley,  whom  pro- 
bably in  a  few  years  he  would  have  far  surpassed, 
he  failed  to  obtain  general  populai'ity.  Though 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  praise  him,  the  reading 
of  his  works  is  already  confined  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  admirers,  whose  enthusiasm  makes 
some  amends  for  their  fewness. 

From  these  poets  we  pass  to  one  who  was 
too  uneducated  to  cai'e  about  Greek  mythology, 
and  too  simple  and  straightforward  to  be  en- 
tangled among  metaphysical  subtleties  —  one 
who  saw  nature  as  it  really  existed,  instead 
of  being  be -haloed  and  be -shadowed  by  the 
caprices  of  imagination;  and  who,  in  describing 
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hniiian  emotion,  looked  inward  upon  his  own 
heart,  and  delivered  what  he  found  there  with- 
out addition  or  change.  We  allude  to  James 
Hogg,  or,  to  call  hiui  by  the  name  which  he 
loved  still  better,  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd."  This 
jiowerful  and  original  genius  was  born  in  Ettrick 
Forest,  in  1773,  and  was  descended  from  a  race 
of  shepherds;  while  his  parents  were  so  poor, 
that  they  could  not  give  him  even  that  measure 
of  education  which  is  regarded  as  the  birthright 
of  the  humblest  of  our  Scottish  ])easantry.  In- 
deed, even  his  reading  and  writing  might  be  said 
to  have  "come  by  chance,"  as  six  months  con- 
stituted the  whole  amount  of  his  time  of  attend- 
ance at  school.  But  he  thus  learned  to  spell 
the  Bible,  wliich  constituted  his  great  and  only 
text -book  of  knowledge  until  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  manhood;  his  jjoetical  models 
and  authorities  were  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
the  ballads  of  Ettrick  Forest ;  and  the  art  of 
writing,  he  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  while 
herding  sheep  upon  the  hill-side.  With  such 
teaching  Hogg  not  only  became  a  poet,  but  an 
aspirant  for  the  highest  place  of  jwetry — he  I'e- 
solved  to  be  the  successor  of  Burns  himself, 
although  with  education  and  o])portunities  so 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
man. After  having  written  songs  and  ballads, 
and  found  a  jioet's  reward  in  hearing  them  sung 
by  the  lasses  of  the  district,  he  collected  and 
published  them  in  a  volume  at  Edinburgh, 
whither  he  had  driven  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  sold 
tliem  in  the  market.  Fortunately  for  him,  his 
poetical  talents  jjrocured  for  him  in  18(»1  the 
acquaintanceship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whose 
encouragement  and  advice  liogg  published  a 
collection  of  his  imitations  of  the  oM  Border  bal- 
lads, under  the  title  of  the  "  Mountain  Bard," 
which  not  only  established  his  reputation  as  a 
poet,  but  procured  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession; 
but  a  series  of  attemj^ts  proved  unsucce.ssful, 
until  the  publication  of  his  best  and  most  popular 
poem,  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  e.stablished  his  posi- 
tion among  the  foremost  poets  of  the  day.  After 
this,  Hogg's  productions  in  poems,  tale.s,  and  no- 
vels were  numerous,  all  being  equally  character- 
ized by  rich  and  vigorous  originality;  and  these  he 
published  either  in  separate  work.s,  or  in  Black- 
woocl's  Magazine.  His  collected  works  amount 
in  all  to  about  thirty  volumes,  independently 
of  contributions  to  magazines  and  ])eriodicals. 
Still,  nothing  which  he  has  written,  however 
excellent,  is  equal  to  the  "Queen's  Wake."  It 
ilescribes  a  competition  of  Scottish  minstrels  at 
riolyrood  before  Queen  Mary,  on  her  return 
from  France;  and  the  subject  gave  the  author  a 
full   opportunity  for  the  disj  lay  of  his  varied 


powers  of  poetry,  and  his  anijjle  range  of  legen- 
dary lore,  both  in  Highland,  Lowland,  and  Bor- 
der incidents.  But  it  was  in  fairy-land,  and  its 
wondrous  characters  and  wild  events,  that  his 
genius  shone  with  its  brightest  lustre.  Nursed 
in  the  pastoral  superstitions  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
the  beautiful  world  of  fays  and  fairies  had  been 
the  beloved  home  of  the  shepherd's  imagination, 
and  when  he  writes  of  it  he  does  it  with  patriotic 
fervour,  as  if  he  spoke  of  his  own  country,  in 
which  his  happiest  days  had  been  ]>assed,  before 
he  was  exiled  into  the  world  of  reality.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  tlie  beautiful  tale  of  "Kil- 
meny,"  where  the  sentiments  are  inspiration,  and 
the  language  the  perfection  of  music,  so  that  it 
would  be  (lilhcult,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queeue"  to  find  its 
parallel.  As  was  his  poetry,  so  was  the  poet — 
a  vain  but  simjile  and  original  child  of  nature, 
whom  the  fashions  of  the  world  could  neither 
polish  nor  jiervert,  and  whom  men  were  compelled 
to  esteem  and  love,  even  when  their  laugh  at  him 
was  at  the  loudest.  After  a  life  of  literary  toil, 
into  which  he  seemed  so  strangely  dropj)ed,  and 
in  which  he  nobly  ])ersevered  to  llie  last,  James 
Hogg  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

Another  Scottish  poet,  nursed  under  circum- 
stances almost  as  lowly  and  adverse,  was  .\llaii 
Cunningham — the  "Honest  Allan"  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott — who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries  at  the  close  of  1784.  In  consequence 
of  family  disappointments,  he  was  obliged,  at 
the  early  age  of  eleven,  to  become  a  stone-mason, 
and  to  pick  up  scholarship  as  he  best  might  by 
his  own  efforts — but  thus  circumstanced,  he  be- 
came not  only  an  excellent  workman,  but  a  young 
man  distinguished  beyond  tho.se  of  a  far  more 
ample  education,  by  his  superior  knowledge  and 
acquii-emeuts.  Poetry,  in  which  he  was  espe- 
cially to  excel,  formed  but  one  of  his  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
called  into  notice  was  somewhat  strange  and 
unusual.  Cromek,  the  zealous  worshij>per  of 
the  Scottish  muse,  while  in  search  of  relics  of 
"Nithstlale  and  Galloway  Song,"  obtained  from 
the  young  stone-mason  several  songs  and  ballads 
of  this  character,  which  when  ]niblished  were 
found  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  the  collection. 
Their  very  excellence,  indeed,  was  thought  loo 
much  for  a  period  of  rude  undistinguished  anti- 
(juity;  and  on  inquiry  being  instituted,  it  was 
found  that '"Honest  Allan"  himself  had  compo.sed 
these  choice  specimens,  and  palmed  them  on  tlie 
credulous  enthusiiistic  Cromek  as  veritable  anti- 
quities. The  detection,  however,  of  an  imposi- 
tion so  harmless,  in  which  the  only  per.son  to  be 
defrauded  of  his  due  was  Cunningham  himself, 
made  his  merits  be  recognized  as  a  poet  of  high 
order,  and  in  1810  he  repaired  to  London,  witli 
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the  purjiose  of  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  aiithor- 
ship.  After  four  years  thus  spent,  his  skill  as 
a  workman,  combined  with  his  natural  taste  in 
the  arts,  his  general  knowledge,  and  ingratiating- 
manner,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Chautrey,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  by  whom 
he  was  engaged  as  superintendent  of  his  works; 
and  in  this  situation  C'Linningham  remained  until 
the  close  of  his  life  in  1842.  His  professional 
duties,  however,  did  not  prove  a  hinderance  to 
liis  literary  aspirations,  which  were  continued 
in  full  vigour,  and  his  pen  was  employed  in  a 
variety  of  dejjartments  to  the  end  of  his  hon- 
oured cai'eer.  His  principal  works  are  the 
"Maid  of  Elvar,"  a  romantic  Spenserian  poem 
illustrative  of  the  old  days  of  Dumfriesshire; 
"Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,"  a  dramatic  poem, 
in  which  the  character  and  incidents  belong  to 
Cunningham's  native  Nithsdale;  three  prose  ro- 
mances, entitled  "Lord  Roldan,"  "Sir  Michael 
Scott,"  and  "  Paul  Jones,"  and  "  Lives  of  the 
most  eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects."  Writing  in  London,  his  whole  heart 
was  in  Scotland,  and  his  subjects,  whether  in 
jjoetry  or  in  prose,  received  their  chief  inspiration!, 
from  the  remembrances  of  his  native  land.  But 
it  is  through  his  poems  that  his  memory  will  be 
cherished,  especially  his  smaller  pieces  ;  and 
among  these,  his  admirable  productions  "It's 
hame  and  it's  hame,"  "Bonnie  Lady  Ann,"  the 
"Lord's  Marie,"  and  "De  Bruce,"  are  pervaded 
with  the  life  and  soul  of  Scottish  patriotism  and 
poetry. 

In  an  age  so  profuse  of  English  and  Scottish 
])oets,  by  whom  their  resjjective  nationalities  were 
so  nobly  maintained,  Ireland  was  not  defective  ; 
and  in  Tliomas  Moore  she  possessed  a  bard  who 
could  make  her  voice  be  heard,  and  her  feelings 
eloquently  expressed.  Moore  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, in  1780,  was  educated  in  Trinity  College, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attainments  and  his  early  excellence  in  poetry, 
and  it  was  significaat  of  the  chax-acter  of  his 
future  productions,  that  so  early  as  his  twelfth 
3'ear  he  conceived  the  design  of  translating  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon.  This  purpose  he  accomplished 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
■with  such  success,  that  his  translation  was  con- 
sidered to  fall  little  short  of  the  original,  while 
the  public  admiration  was  expressed  by  the  name 
generally  bestowed  upon  him  of  "Anacreon 
Moore."  His  next  work,  which  he  published  a 
year  after,  was  a  small  volume  of  poems,  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Little;  but  they  were  of  too 
licentious  a  character,  notwithstanding  their  un- 
questionable genius,  either  for  the  author  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  written,  or  even  for  the 
public  to  confess  that  they  had  I'ead  them;  and 
Moore  himself,  when  the  thoughtlessness  of  his 


non-age  had  been  succeeded  by  reflection,  gladly 
assented  to  the  oblivion  in  which  they  were  mer- 
cifully buried.  He  was  now  by  vocation  a  ]joet, 
and  soon  became  one  of  tlie  highest  account;  while 


Thomas  Mooke.— From  a  portrait  by  Sir  Martiu  Arclier  Shee. 

his  poems  consisted  of  songs,  lyrics,  and  poetical 
satires,  which  he  produced  with  marvellous 
activity,  and  all  of  them  distinguished  by  rich 
poetical  beauty.  In  1817  he  published  his  largest 
poem,  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  eastern  tales,  connected  together  by  a  slight 
thread  of  narrative  in  prose;  and,  like  the  lands 
over  which  they  expatiate,  their  sunshine  is  so 
dazzling  and  their  richness  so  overflowing,  that 
less  brilliancy  and  less  abundance  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  reader  as  a  relief.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, is  such  poetical  profusion  accompanied  with 
such  genius  and  taste,  so  that  what  in  another 
would  have  been  artificial  glitter  and  tawdri- 
ness,  is  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
costume  and  its  appropriate  adoniments.  But 
of  all  the  productions  of  Moore,  his  songs,  and 
especially  his  "  Irish  Melodies,"  are  the  most  po- 
pular, and  promise  to  be  the  most  enduring;  and 
in  the  last  of  these  he  will  always  be  recognized 
not  only  as  the  poet  of  Ireland,  but  the  voice  of 
his  unfortunate  country  giving  utterance  to  its 
sorrows,  its  indignation,  and  its  hopes.  Like  the 
best  poets  of  the  day,  he  was  also  a  prose  writer; 
and  in  this  department  his  chief  works  are  bio- 
graphies of  Sheridan  and  Byron,  and  the  religious 
romance,  the  "  Epicurean." 

In  this  age,  so  prolific  of  poets,  we  have  only 
been  able  as  yet  to  select  the  names  of  those  of 
highest  mark,  and  a  few  of  those  of  secondary 
excellence.  But  many  others  worthy  of  com- 
memoi'ation  crowd  upon  us,  whose  productions 
delighted  the  early  years  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  who  are  still  gratefully  remembered. 
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Of  the.se  we  might  iustauce  the  lie  v.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  the  graceful,  classical  sonnet-writer,  and 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  English  jioetry^ 
whose  numerous  poetical  productions  were  con- 
tinued from  1798  to  1837;  and  Robert  Bloomfield, 
the  uneducated  shoemaker,  who   composed   the 


its  excellence.  In  an  inferior  state  of  society  a 
poetess  could  scarcely  be  produced,  or  if  produced, 
would  be  gazed  at  as  an  uilnatural  jihenomenon, 
and  heard  with  envy  and  dislike.  But  the  Bri- 
tish mind  had  now  attained  that  ] ire-eminence 
from  which  such  exclusiveness  is  discarded — in 


"  Farmer's  Boy;"  and  Samuel  Rogei's,  the  banker-  j  which  intellect  is  recognized  as  of  no  especial  sex, 
j)oet  and  beneficent  patron  of  poets,  the  home  of  and  is  welcomed  alike  whether  it  be  in  man  or 
whose  genius  was  the  classic  land  of  Italy,  and  [  woman.  The  earliest  of  these  distinguished 
his  best  theme  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory;"  and  women  was  the  well-known  Hannah  More,  who 
James  Montgomery,  the  author  of  the  "  World 
before  the  Flood,"  the  "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland," 
and  sev^eral  hymns  of  great  beauty  and  deep  devo- 
tional feeling,  whose  insjjiratiou  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity,  patriotism, 
and  piety;  and  James  Graham,  the  author  of  that 
])opular  poem  the  "Sabbath;"  and  Ley  den,  the 
most  accomplished  of  linguists;  and  Charles 
Lamb,  the  "Elia"  of  the  literary  world,  wlat.se 
light  and  graceful  productions  were  equal)}'  de- 
liglitful  whether  in  poetry  or  prose.  To  these 
might  be  added  the  names  of  Proctor  (Barry 
(-'ornwall),  Reginald  Heber,  Ebenezer  Elliot,  ' 
Leigh  Hunt,  Henry  Hart  Milmaii,  and  George 
Croly,  most  of  whom  were  equally  ))oets  of  the  f 
))resent  and  succeeding  period,  and  some  of 
whom  still  survive  as  the  relics  of  the  poetry 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nor  must  we  forget  John  Wilson,  cue  of  the 
gentlest  of  poets,  soou  after  to  become  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  of  literary  critics.  And  in 
contrast  to  these,  who  atttiined  an  old  age  of 
matured  celelirity,  might  be  mentioned  Henry 
Kirke  White  and  Robert  Pollok,  youths  whose 
career  of  brightness  and  high  ))romise  was  ar- 
rested at  little  more  than  the  outset,  the  first 
having  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the 
other  at  that  of  twenty-eight,  and  both  of  them 
martyrs  to  the  intensity  of  their  early  feelings, 
and  their  aspirations  for  literary  and  intellectual 
excellence.  Of  this  devoted  pair  Robert  Pollok 
was  the  most  remarkable,  as  one  who  dared,  when 
but  a  com])aratively  unnoticed  young  student  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  commence  a  great 
epic  poem,  which,  through  ditHculty,  sickness, 
and  discouragement,  he  lived  to  complete,  and 
be  crowned  with  universal  approbation,  which 
served  as  the  dirge  of  his  departure.  His  "Coui-se 
of  Time,"  some  of  the  sketches  of  which  combine 
tlie  graphic  jiower  and  fidelity  of  AVordsworth 
with  the  grandeur  of  Milton,  will  of  themselves 
]»erpetuate  his  reputation,  even  should  the  general 
interest  of  the  poem  itself  share  in  the  fate  of 
many  of  its  contemporaries. 

In  this  brief  enumeration  it  would  bo  unjiar- 
donable  to  omit  the  poetesses  by  wlumi  the  pre- 
i'tMit  epoch  was  distinguished.  One  indication  of 
a  highly  intellectual  age  is  the  full  development 
of  the  female  mind,  anil  the  frank  recognition  of 


Hannah  Mdrk. — From  a  portrait  I -y  II.  W.  rickersgill,  R.A. 

wjis  born  in  174o,  who  in  her  early  years  was 
the  friend  of  Johnson  and  hisdi-stinguished  con- 
temporaries, and  who  died  in  18.'32,  after  a  long 
and  honoured  life,  in  which  she  was  distinguished 
by  her  poetical,  moral,  and  theological  writings, 
and  by  which  she  advanced,  especially  among  the 
Iiigher  cl;»sses,  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue 
more  than  most  of  the  authors  of  this  age  of 
renovation  and  u|>ward  struggle.  Still  more 
exclusively  a  poetess  was  Joanna  Baillie,  who  was 
born  at  Both  well,  Lanarkshire,  in  17(12,  and  who 
died  in  18ol.  She  wrote  several  Scottish  songs 
of  great  poetical  merit;  but  her  chief  ]iredilection 
wa.s  for  dramatic  composition,  .so  that  she  wrote 
many  plays,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
entitled  "Plays  on  the  Passions,"  each  passion 
separately  being  illustrated  by  a  tragedy  and 
also  a  comedy.  Such  an  artificial  and  restricted 
])lan  was  scarcely  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
stage:  but  viewed  as  dramatic  poems,  her  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  exhibiting  great  depth  of  thought  and 
power  of  ex])res3ion,  combined  with  much  origi- 
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iiality  and  iuveutiv^eness.  A  still  more  popuLu* 
])oetess,  and  one  better  fitted  by  her  writings  for 
universal  symijatliy,  was  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose 
exuberant  genius  was  such  that  it  ovei'flowed 
into  authorship  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and 
continued  to  tlie  close  of  her  life,  in  1835.  This 
was  a  range  comprising  nearly  thirty  years,  in 
which  almost  every  variety  of  subjects  and  play 
of  feelings  were  her  themes,  while  each  succes- 
sively bore  the  impress  not  only  of  rich  original 
genius,  but  of  careful  elaborate  study.  In  this 
spirit  she  wrote  "Modern  Greece,"  "Wallace," 
"Dartmoor,"  the  "Sceptic,"  "Historic  Scenes," 
the  "  Forest  Sanctuary,"  "  Eecords  of  "Women," 
&c.  Such,  however,  is  the  richness  of  fancy  and 
melody  of  versification  by  which  hor  poetry  is 
characterized,  that  it  is  in  her  smaller  lays  rather 
than  her  larger  pieces  that  her  genius  appears  to 
highest  advantage,  the  latter  being  too  uniformly 
beautiful  for  the  sustained  attention  of  the  gene- 
i-ality  of  readers.  The  writings  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
have  been  still  more  popular  in  America  than 
in  England,  and  in  the  former  country  have 
been  adopted  as  imitative  models  by  some  of  its 
best  poets.  The  last  of  the  distinguished  poet- 
esses of  this  period  was  Miss  Landon,  better 
known  in  the  literary  world  during  her  day  by 
her  signature  of  L.  E.  L.  Like  Mrs.  Hemans, 
she  was  an  authoress  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
like  her,  she  was  characterized  by  an  overflow  of 
imagination  that  seemed  to  make  incessant  writ- 
ing a  requisite  of  her  very  existence.  But  with 
this  fertility  she  had  not  the  regularity  and 
classical  polish  of  her  talented  predecessor — a 
defect,  however,  by  which  her  poetry  became 
more  popular  with  a  numerous  class  of  admirers 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  Her  chief  poetical 
works,  which  followed  each  other  Avith  great 
rapidity,  were  the  "Improvisatrice,"  "Trouba- 
dour," "Golden  Violet,"  "Golden  Bracelet," 
and  the  "Vow  of  the  Peacock."  Even  poetry, 
however,  which  she  wrote  more  rapidly  than 
prose,  was  not  enough  for  her  restless  intellec- 
tual activity;  and  in  addition  to  these  works, 
she  was  authoress  of  three  novels,  that  wei-e 
chai'acterized  by  the  same  play  of  imagination 
and  vividness  of  feeling  which  distinguished  her 
other  writings.  Having  done  so  much,  and 
achieved  a  high  literary  rejiutation  while  still 
young  in  years.  Miss  Landon  was  married  to  the 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle;  and  on  repairing 
with  her  husband  to  Africa,  she  went  thither 
with  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  that  remote 
region  the  intellectual  pursuits  which  had  so 
greatly  conduced  to  her  happiness  in  England, 
while  the  improvements  of  her  latest  works  gave 
promise  that  she  would  even  yet  surpass  what- 
ever she  had  previously  accomj^lislied.  But  a 
death  sudden,  startling  and  tragical,  supposed 


to  be  the  result  of  an  over-dose  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  taken  as  medicine,  terminated  her  hitherto 
brilliant  career  in  1838. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
the  dei)artment  of  criticism  had  existed  in  a  very 
subordinate  condition.  Magazines,  reviews,  and 
newspapers  there  had  indeed  been  in  abund- 
ance, so  that  not  less  than  sixty  were  published 
in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. But  these  productions  were  little  else  than 
worthless  straws,  that  floated  passively  upon  the 
tide,  rather  than  active  and  ])owerful  agencies 
to  influence  its  direction;  and,  with  a  few  re- 
spectable exceptions,  their  criticisms  were  rather 
publishers'  advertisements  of  new  works,  than 
influential  estimates  of  their  merits  and  de- 
fects. But  in  an  age  of  such  literary  maturity, 
it  was  impossible  that  this  department  should 
continue  in  abeyance.  This  especially  was  the 
case  when  the  chief  product  consisted  no  longer 
of  writings  in  the  difterent  departments  which 
are  regulated  by  fixed  and  understood  rules,  but 
of  works  of  imagination,  appealing  to  those  tes- 
thetic  2"»i'iiiciples  which  will  always  be  a  fertile 
source  of  controversy  and  conjecture.  A  matured 
poetry  will  produce  a  school  of  criticism  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  completed  language  will  create  a  host 
of  grammarians.  The  critical  elements  had 
gathered  for  action,  and  the  only  question  was 
the  quarter  from  which  the  storm  should  issue 
that  was  to  overturn,  to  purify,  and  enliven. 
It  was  in  the  Scottish  rather  than  the  English 
capital  that  the  commencement  was  made.  In 
Edinburgh  a  band  of  young  men,  of  high  intel- 
lectual mark,  had  become  impatient  of  the  old 
dull  routine  of  periodical  literature,  which  they 
longed  to  regenerate;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  at  that 
time  a  young  and  almost  briefless  barrister,  who 
inhabited  a  humble  domicile  in  the  attic  or  third 
story  of  Buccleugh  Place;  and  while  a  tempestu- 
ous night  was  raging  over  the  eaves  of  the  house, 
which  only  seemed  to  give  spirit  to  their  determi- 
nations, they  projected  the  plan  of  their  ominous 
work,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  on  the  10th  October,  1802.  It 
was  an  avatar  in  the  literary  world;  it  was  a  stan- 
dard and  style  of  criticism  such  as  the  public  had 
never  dreamed  of,  and  a  tribunal  before  which 
authorship  was  constrained  to  tremble.  The  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of  this  wonderful  periodical 
i-aised  its  character  and  established  its  supreme 
authority,  so  that  not  only  in  Britain,  but  over 
Europe  at  large,  it  was  recognized  as  the  lit-erary 
autocrat,  whose  decisions  were  irreversible.  The 
chief  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieic,  at  its 
commencement,  were  such  also  as  no  other  city 
in  Europe  could  have  surpassed:  these  wei-e 
Francis  Jeffrey,  its   editor,  and  the  animating 
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spirit  of  its  pages;  Sydney  Smith,  the  modern 
Jiabelais;  Henry  Brougham,  the  universal  genius, 
and  wlio  excelled  in  every  department;  Francis 
Horner;  Tliomas  Brown, the  metaphysician;  Loi*d 
Webb  Seymour;  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  accomplished 
scholar  in  oriental  litei-ature;  Thomas  Thomson, 
tlie  antiquary;  Dr.  John  Thomson,  the  patholo- 
gist— men  in  tlie  full  energy  of  youthful  talent, 
which  ultimately  carried  them  to  high  literary 
distinction  and  influential  office;  and  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Macaulay,  who  finally  attained  such  fame  as 
])oet,  statesman,  orator,  and  historian;  Playfair, 
JMalthus,  Mackiutosli,  and  others,  the  most  emi- 
nent writei's  of  the  day.  It  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  tlierefore,  than  that  the  articles  of 
tlie  Riivkii)  should  range  through  a  wide  variety, 
and  be  of  chief  excellence  in  tlieir  several  de- 
])artments.  But  it  was  not  merely  to  literature 
lliat  tlieir  censorship  was  confined  :  jtolitics  was 
also  included  within  their  survey;  and  upon  the 
tpiestious  of  government  their  principles  were 
those  of  the  new  school  of  reform,  of  which  they 
became  the  champions  and  expounders, and  which 
••very  year  they  were  making  more  palatable  and 
more  popular.  After  the  first  rive  years  of  its 
existence  had  elapsed,  the  Elinbunjli  Ilen'rir 
commanded  such  a  circulation  tliat  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  writing  of  it,  says— "Of  this  work  DUlK) 
copies  are  printed  quarterly,  and  no  genteel 
family  riii  pretend  to  be  without  it;  because,  in- 
depenileutly  of  its  politics,  it  gives  the  only  valu- 
able literary  criticism  which  can  be  met  with." 
Another  extract  from  the  .same  author  explains  the 
causes  of  this  wonderful  success,  and  the  admir- 
al)le  manner  in  whicli  thework  was  suj)erintended: 
— "  Tiie  extensive  reinitation  and  circulation  of 
tlie  Elinburgh  liecieir  is  chiefly  owing  to  two 
circumstances;  first,  that  it  is  entirely  uninflu- 
enced by  the  booksellers,  who  iiave  oontrivetl  t^i 
make  most  of  the  other  reviews  merely  advertis- 
ing sheets  to  putt' ofl' their  own  publications;  and 
secondly,  the  very  handsome  recompense  which 
the  editor  not  oidy  holds  forth  to  his  regular 
assistants,  but  actually  forces  upon  those  whose 
circumstances  and  rank  make  it  a  matter  of  total 
indilVerence  to  them.  The  editor,  to  my  know- 
ledge, makes  a  point  of  every  contributor  receiv- 
ing this  l>o)i>{~'<,  saying  that  C'zar  Peter,  wiien 
•working  in  the  trenches,  received  ]>ay  Jis  a  com- 
mon solilier.  But  there  is  still  something  behind, 
and  that  of  the  ];vst  consequence.  One  great  re- 
.source  to  which  the  Edinburgh  e'ditor  turns  him- 
self, and  by  which  he  gives  jiopularity  even  to 
the  duller  articles  of  his  Review,  is  accepting 
fontributions  from  persons  of  inferior  powers  of 
writing,  provided  they  undei'stand  the  books  to 
which  the  criticisms  I'elate;  and  as  such  are  often 
of  stupefying  mediocrity,  he  renders  them  palat- 


able by  throwing  in  a  handful  of  spice — namely, 
any  lively  paragraph  or  entertaining  illustration 
that  occm-s  to  him  in  reading  them  over.  By 
this  sort  of  veneering  he  converts,  without  loss 
of  time  or  hinderance  of  business,  articles  which, 
in  their  original  state,  might  hang  in  the  market, 
into  such  goods  as  are  not  likely  to  disgrace  tho.se 
among  which  they  are  placed.  This  seems  to  be 
a  point  in  which  an  editor's  assistance  is  of  the 
last  consequence;  for  those  who  possess  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  review  books  of  research  or 
abstruse  disquisition,  are  very  often  unable  to 
put  the  criticism  into  a  readable,  much  more  a 
pleasant  and  captivating  form ;  and  as  their 
science  cannot  be  attained  for  the  nonce,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  supply  their  deficiences,  and 
give  their  lucubrations  a  moi-e  popular  turn." 

The  success  alone   of   the  Edmhnnjh  Review 
would  soon  have  created  rivals;  but  it  was  political 
rancour  and  jealou.sy,  rather  than  literary  emula- 
tion, which  provoked  hostility,  and  summoned  an 
opjionent  into  the  field.     Tlie  cau.se  of  Wiiiggery, 
j  lately  so  odious,  was  now  in  the  ascendant;  the 
attacks  of  the  great  periodical  qpon  Tory  niea- 
I  sures  and  Tory  ministers  were  daily  becoming 
j  more  foriuidal>le;  and  while  the  ailherents  of  the 
old  order  of  things  were  writhing  under  its  in- 
I  flictious,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing 
!  a  counter-periodical,  for  the  advocacy  of   tlieir 
cjiuse  ami  the  chastisement  of  tlieir  assailants. 
This  originated  the  Qua rterfj/  Review,  which  had 
Cunning  and   the   ministry  of  the  day  for   its 
patrons;  Gifford,  the  accomj)lished  scholar  and 
j  keen  satirist,  for  its  eilitor;  ami  Scott,  Southey, 
and  a  liost  of  eminent  Tory  writei's  for  its  con- 
tributoi-s.     Strong  in  such  political  influence  and 
literary  support,  the  first  numlier  of  the  Quirterli/ 
I  was  jiublished   in  FVbruary,  ISO!);  but  notwith- 
'  standing  itsgreatadvant;iges,  by  which  it  spee<lily 
acquired  a  high  literary  reputiition,  it  scarcely  at- 
tained the  jjopularity  of  its  spirited,  ably-con- 
t  ducted  rival.    Something  more  trenchant  still  was 
needed  for  the  ])urposes  of  a  party  who  felt  their 
influence  continuing  on  the  decrease,  and  Black- 
wooers  M'tgnzine  commenced  its  existence  in  April, 
1817.    As  it  wa.s  a  monthly,  not  a  quarterly  perio- 
dical, it   required   lighter   and  shorter  articles, 
and  a  wider  range  than  its  more  elaborate  prede- 
cessoi-s;  and  in  its  two  principal  contributors,  Wil- 
son and  Lockhart,  it  possessed  a  fund  of  genius 
and  variety  of  intellectual   endowments  sehlom 
enjoyed  by  any  literary  magazine.     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  it  soon   outstripped  both  tlie 
Elinhurgh  and  Quarterl)/  Review,  and  became  the 
chief  mark  of  ]>opular  favour — and  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  sins  of  its  early  youth,  which  wei-e 
neither  few  nor  trivial.     Among  the  gi'eat  merits 
by  which  it  am))ly  redeemed  its  character,  not  the 
least  were,  that  it  was  the  steady  advocate  of 
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Wordsworth  wlien  tlie  whole  critical  world  was 
assailing  him,  and  was  the  earliest  of  our  periodi- 
cals to  vindicate  the  character  of  German  poetry, 
and  make  its  readers  conversant  with  the  laws 
and  principles  of  the  German  poetical  school. 
The  two  great  parties  in  politics  were  thus  re- 
presented by  their  respective  literary  organs;  but 
the  third,  or  radical  party,  now  rising  into  eon- 
sequence,  was  also  desirous  of  entering  the  intel- 
lectual held;  and  this  it  etTected  by  starting  the 
Westminster  Review,  in  1825,  as  the  exponent  of 
the  principles  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  fol- 
lowers. After  having  thus  mentioned  the  origin 
of  the  four  chief  periodicals  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  other 
numerous  magazines  which  were  called  into  ex- 
istence by  such  prevalent  examples  :  it  is  enough 
to  state  that  their  general  merits  were  such  as 
would  have  given  them  a  high  place  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  our  literature,  and  that  they  were  only 
inferior,  because  measured  by  the  standard  which 
their  illustrious  predecessors  had  established. 

This  predominance  of  magazines  during  the 
present  ])eriod  was  of  the  utmost  intellectual 
consequence.  Nascent  genius  struggling  into 
existence,  had  no  longer  the  publication  of  a 
separate  volume  as  its  only  perilous  alternative, 
but  might  essay  its  strength,  and  imp  its  wings 
anonymously,  in  the]  lages  of  a  periodical.  Talent 
of  a  higher  description,  that  eschewed  the  labour 
of  professional  authorship,  could  thus  throw  off 
its  superfluous  enei-gies,  and  appropi-iate  the 
merit  of  such  contributions  when  their  worth 
was  I'ecognized.  In  this  way  senators,  theolo- 
gians, men  of  science,  the  theorists  and  specu- 
lators of  every  department,  could  find  a  ready 
asylum  for  the  offspring  of  their  brain,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  likely  to  live,  and  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  nursing.  But  it  was  in 
this  form  also  that  authorship  in  its  highest  state 
delighted  to  put  forth  its  strength;  and  the 
articles  of  Scott,  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Jeffrey, 
and  Wilson,  originallv  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterli,'  lievieivs  and  BlackwoorTs 
Magazine,  are,  in  their  collective  forms,  the 
lichest  treasures  of  modern  literature.  So  high, 
indeed,  was  the  distinction,  that  to  be  a  writer 
in  any  one  of  these  periodicals,  was  accounted  the 
choicest  test  of  excellence.  It  was  in  these 
works,  also,  that  the  great  ])olitical  battle  was 
mainly  fought,  by  which  the  last  relics  of  feudal- 
ism were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  reforms 
in  government  effected— that  the  principles  of 
taste,  hitherto  so  ixncertain,  were  in  some  sort 
moulded  into  a  regular  system — and  that  the 
public  at  large  were  taught  to  judge  according 
to  rule,  and  enabled  to  give  a  reason  for  their  pre- 
ferences and  dislikes.  A  barrier  was  also  op- 
posed to  that  headlong  zeal  of  rushing,  unfitted 


or  unprepai'ed,  into  the  press,  which  M^as  so  neces- 
sary a  consequence  of  the  revival  of  literature ; 
and  young  writers  were  compelled  to  bethink 
themselves  of  the  tribunal  before  which  their 
works  might  be  condemned,  either  by  stately 
silence  or  searching  inquest  and  exposure.  It 
was  not  always,  however,  that  these  self-created 
and  irresponsible  courts  were  governed  in  their 
decisions  by  the  principles  of  abstract  justice ; 
and  the  23olitical  opinions  of  a  writer,  whatever 
might  be  his  department  of  authorship,  were  too 
often  the  criterion  by  which  his  work  was  lauded 
or  condemned.  In  this  way,  Byron,  in  his  fii-st 
attempt,  was  almost  extinguished  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  because  he  was  a  nobleman;  and 
poor  Keats  was  absolutely  done  to  death  by  the 
Quarterh/,  because  he  was  the  friend  and  pro- 
tege of  Leigh  Hunt. 

In  such  a  spirit-stirring  age  as  that  which  had 
now  commenced,  when  the  great  signs  of  life 
were  thought  and  action,  a  new  era  of  poetry 
and  another  of  journalism  might  have  been 
deemed  a  sufficient  revolution  in  the  world  of 
intellect  and  learning.  But  every  jnan  was  now 
a  critic  not  only  in  literature  but  in  politics:  and 
a  long,  eventful  war,  in  which  the  fate  of  every 
cunntry  in  Europe  had  successively  been  at  stake, 
had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, made  the  morning's  jiewspaper  as  absolute 
a  necessary  of  life  as  the  morning's  breakfast. 
The  political  movements  on  the  Continent,  the 
menaces  of  invasion,  the  fate  of  our  armies  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  anxious  deliberations  of 
the  British  senate  on  the  subsidizing  of  new 
allies  or  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  were 
matters  of  more  vital  and  every-day  import  than 
the  last  new  poem,  or  the  critical  analysis  of  its 
qualities;  and  the  broad-sheet  wet  from  the  press, 
fraught  with  such  tidings  of  life-and-death  impor- 
tance, could  not  be  too  rapidly  or  too  frequently 
issued  to  meet  the  feverish,  universal  demand. 
Even  when  the  war  had  terminated,  an  omni- 
vorous appetite  had  been  created  that  craved  its 
daily  sustenance;  and  the  newspapers  which  had 
awoke  this  new  appetite,  were  bound  to  stanch 
it,  let  the  provender  be  found  where  it  might. 
But  the  newspapers  were  equal  to  the  emei-gency. 
Their  importance  had  created  able  writers;  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  that  magna  charta  of  author- 
ship, had  given  them  full  range  and  scope;  and 
in  the  absence  of  great  European  events,  they 
could  explore  every  creek  and  corner  of  tlie 
island,  and  drag  to  light  the  public  iniquities  or 
private  wrongs  that  hitherto  had  beeji  unnoticed 
amidst  the  glare  and  noise  of  warfare.  In  thia 
way,  the  daily  prints  had  become  not  merely  the 
echoes,  but  the  exponents  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  impulse  of  each  twenty-four  hours  was  indi- 
cated at  the  earliest  by  the  first  shower  of  the 
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morning  pres.?.  But  to  direct  as  well  as  to  indi- 
cate the  public  aiind  U2:)0n  the  course  of  political 
events,  was  also  the  great  ambition  of  this  species 
of  journalism,  and  the  high  assumption  was  well 
backed  by  tlie  authoritative  tone  that  enforced, 
and  the  talent  that  supported  it.  In  illustration 
of  this  fact,  we  need  only  to  corajjare  the  numbers 
of  the  Times  at  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
with  those  of  the  close ;  or  even  the  leading 
articles  of  a  country  newspaper  in  1830,  with 
those  of  the  metropolitan  journals  in  1800. 

The  progress  of  the  tine  arts  during  this  period 
was  not  commensurate  with  that  of  litei-ature; 
the  latter,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  absorbed 
the  attention  which  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  former,  and  the  empire  of  poetry  to  have 
been  arbitrary  and  exclusive.     In  architecture, 
the  scientific  survey  by  James  Stuart  of  the  glo- 
I'ious  remains  of  classical  antitpiity,  and  the  ad- 
miraVde  work  which,  with  Nichohis  lievett,  he 
subsequently  published,  as  well  as  the  labours  of 
the  Dilletanti  Society  in  the  same  field,  directed 
national  attention  to  the  Cireek  style,  which  be- 
came ])redominant  at  the  commencement  of  this 
]>eriod,  in  its  a|)plication  to  public  buildings;  but 
it  was  unfortunately  a  cold  imitation  of  colon- 
nades and  fluted  columns,  rather  than  the  genuine 
inspiration  of  old  Grecian  taste,  and  its  accommo- 
dation to  climate  and  circumstances.    Almost  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  censure  were  the  works  of 
Sir  John  Soane,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
commencement  of  the  present  century, endeavour- 
ed to  engi'aft  ujion  this  spirit  the  inspiration  of 
an  original  genius.     After  completing  his  public- 
works,  among  which  were  the  Bank  of  England, 
Buckingham  House,  Pall  Mall,  Trinity  Church, 
Marylebone,  and  his  jilans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he,  at  his  death  in 
1^37,  bequeathed    his   house    in    Lincoln's    luu 
Fields,   and   its  rich   collections  of   art,  to  the 
public,    as   a    model    in   domestic    architecture. 
The  contemjiorary  of  Soane  was  John  N;ujh,\vho 
accommodated  the  plans  of  his  buildings  t<}  the 
corrupt  tiiste  of  the  prince -regent,  and  under 
this  ])erverse  inspiration,  amplified  the  incom- 
prehensible Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  converted 
Buckingham   House  into  a  royal   palace.      But 
where  he   was   allowed    to    follo.v   the   bent  of 
his  own  genius  in  works  of  public  utility  and 
beauty,  his  ability  was  unquestionable,  and  to 
him  we  owe  Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's  Park, 
the  conversion  of  the  morass  of  St.  James's  Park 
into  a  ]>leasant  place  of  recreation,  and  the  change 
of  the  dull,  monotonous  brick  walls  that  defaced 
our  streets,  into  specimens  of  light,  varied,  grace- 
ful architecture.     In  his  plans  for  the  imju-ove- 
ment  of  the   metropolis,   he  combined  the  zeal 
of  an  artist  and  the  skill  of  a  financier,  busing 
the  creation  of  elegant  thoroughfares  on  the  im- 


provement of  the  piiblic  revenue.  The  imjjoi- 
tatiou  of  the  Elgin  marbles  into  England,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1814,  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  fine  arts  in  general.  These 
wondrous  works  of  antiquity  tended  to  con-ect 
the  professional,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  public 
taste,  and  showed  how  the  spirit  of  Greece  might 
be  adopted,  without  being  slavishly  imitated  or 
absurdly  perverted.  From  this  event  an  impi-oved 
taste  wiis  introduced  into  the  national  architec- 
tui'e.  The  classic  styles,  however,  had  their  op- 
ponents in  architects  who  directed  the  public 
attention  to  our  own  noble  medieval  structures, 
and  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor 
period.  The  series  of  illustrated  works  by  John 
Britton,  which  commenced  in  1807,  and  the  ad- 
mirable essay  of  Rickman,  fii-st  jiublished  in 
ISlf?,  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of 
a  taste  for  medieval  ai-chitecture.  A  decided  im- 
provement took  place  in  church  architecture,  and 
the  "  Carpenter  Gothic"  wasdisi)laced  by  edifices 
in  much  better  taste.  Of  the  numerous  villas 
which  the  thriving  citizens  were  erecting  by  the 
hundred  among  the  suburban  villages  round 
the  nK'tro[»olis,  the  Elizabethan  style  of  build- 
ing— or  what  was  intended  to  be  such — became 
the  exem|)lar ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
the  many-cornered  and  curiously-pinnacled  little 
mansions,  however  grote.s(jue  in  them.selves,  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  great  approaches  to  our 
])rincipal  cities,  were  a  pleiising  diversity  among 
the  square,  tasteless,  monotonous  dwellings, 
which  all  seem  to  have  lieen  cast  in  one  mouhl, 
and  with  which  the  eye  had  long  been  filled  to 
utter  weariucs- 


.ToiiN  Flaxmas.  R.A— Fmm  a  portmit  bv  ,J,irks.'n. 

In  sculpture,  the  greatest  name  at  the  coui- 
mencement  of  this  period  was  John  Flaxman, 
who  was  born  so  early  as  1755,  but  whose  chief 
productions  belong  to  the  present  period,  and 
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who  died  in  1826.  From  early  boyhood,  his 
whole  soul  was  pervaded  by  the  devotional  spirit 
of  his  art,  that  longed  to  express  itself  in  the 
subjects  of  sacred  writ,  to  which  Grecian  taste 
was  to  serve  as  the  hand- 
maid ;  and  his  works  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  his 
illustrations  of  the  Greek 
poets,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  general  consent 
as  the  master-creations  of 
modern  art.  Amongst 
these  his  designs  from 
Homer,  his  Shield  of 
Achilles,  and  his  group  ol 
the  Arch  -  angel  Michael 
and  Satan,  desei've  spe- 
cial mention.  The  same 
can  scarcely  be  said  of 
his  monumental  produc- 
tions, in  which  he  was 
confined  by  conventional 
rules;  but  to  this  stricture, 
his  well  -  known  monu- 
ment to  Lord  Mansfield 
in  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  to  Lord  Nelson  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  and 
his  statues  of  William 
Pitt  and  Sir  John  Moore,^ 
both  in  Glasgow,  are  hap- 
])y  exceptions.  But  still, 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  Flaxman  is  not  even 
yet  so  justly  appreciated 
by  the  British  public  as 
in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  Italy,  where 
he  is  considered  the  great- 
est designer  since  Greek 
times.  A  far  more  po- 
pular and  successful  ar- 
tist was  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  who  Avas  born  in 
1782,  and  died  in  1841, 
and  who,  eschewing  the 
imaginative,  for  which  he 
had  no  aptitude,  confined 
himself  to  portrait  sculp- 
tm-e,  in  which  he  was 
without  equal  or  rival.  His  handling  of  modern 
costume,  the  manner  in  which  he  imparted  to  it 
a  grace  that  was  all  his  own,  and  the  flesh  and 
blood  like  softness  of  countenance  which  he  in- 
fused into  the  cold,  hard  marble,  would  of  them- 
selves secure  a  jDerpetuity  of  remembrance  to 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  his  sitters.  His  busts  are  luiiversallv  re- 
cognized as  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  his 
larger  works  are  numerous  and  well  known.  Of 
the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  statues  of 
James  Watt  and  Fiancis 
Horner  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt  in  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,'  as  fine  exam- 
|)les  of  the  artist's  style, 
and  how  completely  he 
overcame  the  difficulties 
involved  in  modern  cos- 
tume. Of  less  distinction 
than  Flaxman  and  Chan- 
trey,  although  of  higli 
poetical  fciste,  combined 
with  delicate  execution  as 
a  sculptor,  was  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  who  was  born 
in  London  in  1775,  and 
who  died  in  1856.  His 
cenotaph  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  in  St.  Paul's, 
is  the  best  -  known,  as 
well  as  most  favourable 
monument  of  his  own  ar- 
tistic genius.  Discarding 
«veiy  allegorical  adjunct, 
Westmacott  had  the  good 
taste  to  represent  the  old 
general  just  as  he  was,  and 
falling  mortally  wounded 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
brave  Highland  soldiers. 
But  opposed  to  allegori- 
«il  mummeries  though  he 
was,  this  vicious  taste  had 
not  yet  been  cast  out  of 
the  living  generation;  and 
Westmacott,  in  an  evil 
hour,  was  saddled  with 
the  commission  of  repro- 
ducing in  bronze  one  of 
the  marble  Colossi,  from 
the  Monte  Cavallo  at 
Rome,  to  commemoi'ate 
the  victories  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  All  the 
world  knows  how  this 
commission  was  executed,  and  what  marvel  it 
has  occasioned  to  the  present  hour ;  but  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  comprehend  the  connection 
between  this  reproduction  of  such  a  familiar  an- 
cient statue,  and  the  events  or  the  hero  which  it 
commemorates.  From  this  nondescript,  by  which 
he  is  too  well  known,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  the 
eye  to  Westmacott's  beautiful  imaginative  and 
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poetical  impersonation!^,  such  as  liis  "Euphvo- 
syne,"  a  "  Nymph  unclasping  hev  Zone,"  the 
"  Distressed  Mother,"  and  the  "  Homeless  Wan- 
derer,' where  he  could  give  full  scope  to  his 
native  genius  and  inspiration. 

The  art  of  painting  daring  the  present  period 
was  more  earnestly  cultivated,  and  made  greater 
l)rogress  than  ai'chitecture  or  sculpture;  and 
for  this  perhaps  a  prevalent  cause  might  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  age,  and 
the  direction  which  the  course  of  progress  had 
chosen.  An  age  so  prolific  in  poets  was  likely 
to  be  fruitful  in  painters.  The  present  was 
also  a  period  in  which  painting  was  encouraged 
beyond  all  precedent.  In  1805  the  British  In- 
stitution was  established  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
best  productions  of  living  artists ;  and  in  1824 
the  National  Gallery  was  in.stituted  for  the  col- 
lection, by  gift  or  purchase,  and  the  gi-atuitous 
exhibition  to  the  ]niblic,  of  the  works  of  the 
great  ma.sters,  and  their  most  distingui.shed  fol- 
lowers. With  such  increased  facilities  for  study, 
it  could  not  be  otherwi.se  than  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  should  be  more  correctly  iinder- 
stood,  and  its  highest  efibi-ts  more  generally  ap- 
preciated ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  other 
agencies  that  were  at  work,  the  refining  and 
purifying  but  silent  influence  of  the  glowing  les- 
sons imprinted  upon  the  canvas  was  diffused, 
like  a  new  element  of  life,  through  the  public 
mind,  before  which  the  original  coarseness  and 
ajiathy  were  impercojitibly  passing  away. 

Of  the  painters  who  held  eminent  jdaces  in  his- 
toric art  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  Benjamin  West,  J.  S.  Copk-y,  and  Henry 
Fuseli  still  continued  to  niultijily  tlu-ir  ])roduc- 
tions  and  maintain  their  merited  popularity.  On 
the  death  of  AVest  in  1820,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
became  president  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  This 
distinguished  artist,  who  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1769,  had  attained  even  in  boyhood  such  excel- 
lence, that  his  copies  in  crayons  of  the  works  of 
the  ancient  masters,  when  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year,  created  surprise  by  their  s])irit  and 
fidelity,  while  such  was  his  indu.stry,  that  before 
he  had  passed  the  age  of  twenty,  the  same  num- 
ber of  his  ])ictui-es  hail  appeared  in  the  exhilii- 
tions  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  His  pecidiar  de- 
partment was  that  of  portrait  painting,  in  which 
he  became  the  Eeynolds  of  his  day;  but  while 
that  gi-eat' master  impressed  mind,  and  thought, 
and  character  upon  his  portraits,  so  that  they 
looked,  and  spoke,  and  appeared  to  be  living 
lealities,  Lawrence — who  seldom  aimed  at  such 
a  high  ideal — depended  more  uj^on  gracefulness 
of  drawing,  elegance  of  attitude,  and  a  masterly 
style  of  execTition.  His  ]iictures  are  for  the  most 
part  the  likenesses  of  royal  an<l  princely  sitters 


in  the  full  glow  of  their  beauty,  or  the  highest 
of  their  grandeui- — the  occupants  of  power  and 
dwellers  in  palaces,  whose  look  abashed  the  eye 
of  criticism,  and  compelled  the  crowd  to  approach 
with  reverence.  But  this  brilliancy,  however  it 
may  fascinate  for  the  time,  is  at  last  felt  to  be 
too  ai-tificial;  and  the  eye  turns  away  from  it,  to 
the  more  sobered,  but  more  intellectual  and  ele- 
vated portraits  of  Eeynolds,  or  those  of  the  old 
masters.  His  chief  productions  ai'e  the  portraits 
of  the  distingiiished  personages  that  occupy  the 
Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor,  and  these  exhibit 
his  highest  excellences  as  well  as  his  principal 
defects. 

While  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  so  rapidly 
risen  to  distinction  as  to  have  seized  the  highest 
place  almost  without  an  effort,  another  artist  was 
labouring  in  the  field,  by  whom  he  was  finally 
to  be  rivalled  .as  a  portrait  painter,  and  in  some 
respects  eclipsed.  This  was  Sir  Henry  Eaeburn, 
born  at  Stockbridge,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1756,  who  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  left  an  orphan  when  only  six  years  old;  and 
who  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius  uncontrolled, 
by  which  he  became  in  a  great  measure  a  self- 
taught  artist.  Circumstances  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion made  him  a  portrait  painter;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  commenced  with  mini.atui'es,  wliicli 
were  soon  exchanged  for  portraits  in  oil;  and 
so  greatly  were  his  merits  appreciated  in  his 
own  country,  that  the  most  distinguished  Scots- 
men of  the  ]>ast  and  present  period  were  among 
the  number  of  his  sittei-s.  In  this  way,  his  repu- 
tation continued  silently  to  grow  every  year,  until 
it  well-nigh  matched  that  of  Lawrence  himself, 
whom  he  equalled  in  the  dignity  and  gi'ace- 
fulness  of  his  male  portraits,  while  he  surpassed 
him  in  intellectual  character  and  trutlifulness 
of  colouring.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  Eae- 
burn that  his  powers  were  allowed  to  develope 
themselves  by  natural  growth,  instead  of  being 
fostered  into  premature  fulness  by  such  an  atmo- 
.sphere  as  that  in  which  Lawrence  flourished;  and 
that  while  the  latter  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
London  and  the  court,  the  other  was  contented 
with  his  undisjjuted  sovereignty  in  Eilinburgh. 
His  productions  are  numerous  and  well  known; 
and  although  not  always  successful  in  delineating 
female  beauty,  his  power  of  expressing  moral  and 
intellectual  dignity,  and  perpetuating  the  charac- 
ters of  the  truly  gi-eat  and  illustrious  as  they 
looked,  and  lived,  and  were  honoured  among 
their  contemporaries,  will  endear  bis  portraits  to 
future  geneiations.  The  other  eminent  portrait 
paiutei-s  of  the  period  were  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as 
president  of  the  Eoyal  Academy;  John  Jackson, 
almost  the  rival  f»f  Eeynolds  in  the  heads  of  his 
portraits;  Thomas  Phillips,  distinguished  for  his 
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female  portraits.  To  tliese,  also,  may  be  added 
the  names  of  William  Owen  and  John  Hoppner, 
who  had  attained  high  reputation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centuiy. 

Of  the  historical  and  poetical  painters  of  the 
])eriod,  John  Martin  occupied  an  important  place. 
His  subjects  were  the  grand,  the  vast,  and  the 
supernatural,  to  which  he  brought  a  bold  and 
fervid  imagination :  his  palaces  are  gorgeous 
dreams  of  oriental  fancy,  his  towers  are  build- 
ings whose  tops  reach  to  heaven,  and  his  com- 
I)ositions  are  peopled  with  men  in  nations ;  while 
all  are  crowned  by  a  sun  and  sky,  such  as  may 
be  supjDosed  to  have  heralded  or  accompanied 
.some  miraculous  event  which  they  lighted  or 
overshadowed.  In  the  same  walk,  more  perfect 
in  drawing,  and  with  more  artistic  execution, 
although  inferior  in  power  and  vaatness  of  con- 
ception, was  William  Danby,  whose  "Opening 
of  the  Sixth  Seal "  and  "  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea" 
have  been  familiarized  to  the  public  by  engrav- 
ings. Still  greater  as  an  historical  painter  was 
William  Hilton,  whose  works  were  but  little  ap- 
preciated during  his  lifetime,  although  they  are 
now  held  in  high  estimation.  He  chose  his  sub- 
jects from  Scripture,  from  English  history,  and 
from  the  poets,  and  some  of  them  are  executed  on 
a  great  scale.  To  a  rich  and  harmonious  style  of 
colouring,  and  a  refined  taste  in  composition,  he 
added  great  perfection  as  a  draughtsman,  at  a 
time  when  such  an  acconijjlishment  was  too  gene- 
rally neglected.  Passing  over  other  painters  of 
historical  and  poetical  subjects,  we  can  only  aftbrd 
room  for  William  Etty,  whose  power  of  delinea- 
tion and  i-ichness  of  colouring  might  well  give  him 
a  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  ancient  masters 
of  the  Venetian  school — and  Benjamin  R.  Hay- 
don,  whose  too  high  ambition  was  to  restore  the 
grand  style  of  the  ancient  masters  ;  who,  under 
this  inspiration,  executed  paintings  on  a  colossal 
scale,  in  which  the  defects  of  the  artist  were 
palliated  by  a  certain  greatness  of  conception ; 
and  who  finally  died  a  martyr  in  the  attem]3t  to 
which  he  was  unequal,  and  the  public  inditterence 
with  which  his  efibrts  were  regarded. 

In  the  painting  of  domestic  and  social  scenes, 
Sir  David  Wilkie  attained  the  highest  excellence. 
Of  him  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  is  the 
Burns  of  Scottish  life  in  its  humble  estate.  Like 
Burns,  also,  he  was  born  and  reared  among  the 
scenes  that  inspired  his  first  productions,  and 
upon  which  his  fame  was  established,  being  a  na- 
tive of  Cults,  in  Fifeshire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1785.  He  commenced  his  professional  career  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  with  the  "Fair  of  Pitlessie,"  a 
village  ill  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  all  the 
characters  in  the  painting  were  veritable  portraits 
which  lie  had  furtively  sketched  from  the  living 
originals  while  they  were   little  aware  of  the 


young  artist's  purpose.  His  "  Village  Politicians," 
"Blind  Fiddler,"  "  Rent  Day,"  "Village  Festival," 
"Distraining  for  Rent,"  "Chelsea  Pensioners," 
and  other  productious  both  humorous  and  pa- 
thetic followed,  in  which  humble  life  Avas  deline- 
ated with  great  fidelity  and  power,  while  each 
production,  accounted  a  master-piece  of  its  kind, 
was  emplo3'ed,  like  those  of  Hogarth,  to  incul- 
cate some  homely  but  striking  and  useful  lesson. 
It  was  hei-e,  indeed,  that  his  gi-eat  strength  lay; 
and  as  a  painter  of  social  and  domestic  scenes 
and  events,  the  truthfulness  and  power  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  while  they  come  home  to  the  Scot- 


SiR  David  Wilkie,  R.A.— From  a  portrait  by  T.  Pliilipps,  R.A. 

tish  heart,  are  recognized  as  comjjletely  by  the 
humble  and  uneducated  as  by  the  most  critical 
and  experienced  judges  in  art,  both  in  Britain 
and  throughout  Europe,  over  which  his  fame 
is  established  as  the  head  of  our  modern  school 
of  genre  ])ainters.  In  his  later  years  he  forsook 
a  department  of  his  art  in  which  he  reigned 
without  a  rival,  for  historical  painting,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  genius,  and  the  power  with 
which  many  of  his  later  pictures  were  painted, 
he  failed  to  enlist  the  public  sympathies.  In 
1841,  returning  from  a  visit  to  Constantinople 
and  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
quest  of  materials  for  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  fell  sick  on  board  the  steamer  Orien- 
tal, and  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  when  nearing 
Gibraltar,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
his  body  was  committed  to  the  deej).  Next  to 
Wilkie  as  a  |)ainter  of  domestic  life,  William 
Mulready  holds  the  most  prominent  place ;  and 
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it  is  to  the  praise  of  both  artists,  that  their  humble 
subjects  of  home-life,  hitlierto  so  little  appreci- 
ated in  painting,  were  elevated  by  the  force  of 
their  genius  into  an  honoured  department  that 
k*s  many  followers  both  in  England  and  France. 
In  general  painting,  Sir  William  Allan  holds  a 
high  rank,  whose  Russian  and  Circassian  subjects 
were  alternated  with  events  in  Scottish  history 
and  romance,  and  Scottish  modern  life,  and  whose 
last  productions  were  two  great  pictures  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  one  as  seen  from  the 
French,  the  other  from  the  British  lines.  In 
landscape  painting,  this  period  was  distinguished 
by  the  productions  of  Calcott  and  Turner,  the 
last  of  whom  drew  nature  in  all  her  variety  of 
land,  and  sea,  and  sky,  and  was  inimitable  in 
them  all.  Next  to  these,  may  be  mentioneil 
John  Constable,  the  two  Nasrayths,  Andrew 
Wilson,  and  William  Collins,  the  latter  of  whom 
peopled  his  scenery  with  living  groups  admira- 
bly executed. 

Hitherto,  whatever  existed  in  the  form  of 
water-colour  painting  had  been  rather  as  applie<l 
to  miniatures  and  i)reparatory  sketches  for 
painting  in  oil,  than  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  art.  During  the  previous  period  Paul 
Sandby,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  water-colour 
I)ainting  to  an  accurate  representation  of  scenery 
and  buiUlings,  led  the  way  to  what  may  be 
termed  "  Tojiographical  Art."  He  drew  with  a 
firm  outline,  jjroduced  a  simple  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  with  Intlian  ink,  and  indicated  the 
local  tints  with  thin  washes  of  transparent  colour. 
His  example  was  followeil,  an<l  his  practice  im-  | 
))roved  b}"  other  artists,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Thomas  Girtin,  Andrew  Wilson,  and  J.  M.  W. 
Turnei-,  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  produced  water-colour  pictures  of  great 
power  and  excellence.  By  Turner  and  other 
artists  of  eminence,  this  branch  of  art  continued 
to  be  prosecuted,  till  from  its  meagre  resources 
in  the  hands  of  Sandby  and  his  earlier  followers, 
it  had  gained  almost  the  ]iower  in  colour  and 
force  of  oil-painting,  while  it  inlierently  possesseil 
means  for  realizing  delicacy  and  transparency 
peculiarly  its  own.  In  LS04  the  Society  of  Pain-  ' 
ters  in  Water-coloui*s  was  instituted,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  art  continued  to  be  illus-  ! 
trated  by  such  masters  as  John  Varley,  George  ; 
Robson,  Hugh  Williams,  Samuel  Prout,  and  ' 
Copley  Fielding,  whose  individual  excellences  I 
we  cannot  from  want  of  space  particularize.  It 
is  enough  to  state  that  in  power  of  effect  and  i 
colour,  tidelity  in  representation,  whether  of 
earth,  or  sea,  or  .sky — in  delicacy  of  tone  and 
vigour  of  execution,  their  productions  afford  a 
variety  and  an  excellence  that  elevates  them  to 
n  very  high  rank  among  the  landscape  painters 
f>f  this  period.     Having  thus  not  only  created  a  | 


separate  department  of  ai't,  but  carried  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  England  became  the  instructor 
of  France  through  Richard  Parkes  Bonnington, 
who  settled  in  Paris  in  1816,  and  was  there  the 
founder  of  a  water-colour  school  that  now  com- 
petes, and  sometimes  not  unsuccessfully,  with  the 
parent  source  from  which  it  was  derived.  The 
same  impulsive  spirit  by  which  a  new  improve- 
ment was  introduced  into  painting  extended  itself 
to  engraving,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  the  use  of  steel  was  adopted  for  j^lates,  by 
means  of  which  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  deli- 
cacy of  finish  was  imparted  that  could  scarcely  be 
secured  by  coppei',  and  through  which  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  rare  and  costly  impressions 
could  be  cheaply  multiplied  for  general  use. 
This  improvement  fostered  that  fruitful  series 
of  works  termed  "Annuals,"  which  distinguished 
our  lighter  literature  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
and  in  which  the  best  jiroductions  of  modern 
painters  were  engraved  in  such  a  jierfect  manner " 
;vs  had  not  hitherto  been  attained,  even  in  the 
most  finished  specimens  of  the  art. 

The  nanie  of  Turner,  which  we  have  mentioned 
only  incidentally,  and  in  connection  with  the 
painters  in  water-colour,  is  too  distinguished  to 
be  thus  briefly  dismissed;  for  in  it  might  be 
comprised  the  history  of  pictorial  art  during  the 
whole  of  this  yjeriod.  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  was  born  in  I^ondon  in  177o.  His  taste 
for  drawing  was  shown  even  in  early  boyhood. 
As  he  was  of  humble  parentage,  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  his  talents  to  some  account;  and  this  he 
did,  fii-st  by  colouring  juints,  afterwards  by  fill- 
ing up  architectui-al  designs  with  skies  and  fore- 
ground, and  finally,  by  teaching  water-colour 
drawing  at  schools.  In  1789  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  and  during  the 
ten  years  tliat  followed  he  exhibited  there  not 
less  than  fifty-nine,  and  in  the  two  following 
years,  fourteen  pictures,  and  in  1802  was  elected 
an  academician.  During  this  time  it  was  to 
water-colour  painting  that  he  chiefly  confined 
himself,  a  department  which  he  carried  to  the 
highest  style  of  excellence;  while  his  industry  in 
it  was  so  great  that  his  drawings,  esjiecially  for 
engi-avings  to  illustrate  books,  are  almost  beyond 
numbering.  On  being  elected  an  academician.  Tur- 
ner, though  still  continuing  to  practise  in  water- 
coloui-s,  directed  his  attention  more  to  oil-paint- 
ing, and  between  that  period  and  1851,  the  date 
of  liis  death,  he  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
Roj'al  Academy  more  than  200  picture.**.  Many 
of  his  works  are  familiar  to  the  public  by  the 
eugi-avings  from  them  to  illu.strate  the  Scenen/ 
of  the  Southern  CoaM,  Enrjland  and  Wale,\  liivcr.i 
of  England,  Rivers  of  France,  and  the  Itah/VLwA 
poems  of  Rogei-s.  So  completely  was  Turner  im- 
bued wit-h  the  spirit  of  art.  that  it  was  the  living 
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])iiiiciple  of  his  existence:  to  him  the  world  itself  i 
was  a  vast  and  varied  ])icture-gallery,  and  iu 
every  object  over  which  his  keen  eye  glanced,  he 
saw  a  beauty  which  he  was  impatient  to  deline- 
ate, and  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot.  In 
this  way  the  smoke  of  a  chimney,  a  shadow  on 
the  wall,  a  dissolving  cloud,  were  to  him  no 
evanescent  objects :  on  the  contrary,  they  left  on 
him  as  permanent  an  impression  as  if  they  had 
been  electrotyped,  and  when  the  time  came  he 
could  reproduce  them  in  their  original  freshness, 
and  with  all  the  high  accessories  which  art  can 
lend  to  nature  for  the  purjjose  of  heightening  its 
effect.  It  is  therefore  as  a  landscape  jminter 
that  he  is  distinguished  ;  and  in  this,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  even  the  equal  of  Claude  and  Pous- 
sin,  whom  he  surpassed  in  range  of  subject  and 
variety  of  effect.  Turner's  rivalry  with  Claude 
was  also  manifested  in  1808,  when  he  produced 
his  Liber  Studiorum,  in  competition  with  the 
other's  Liber  Veritatis.  In  many  of  his  later  works 
there  is  at  first  sight  little  discernible  except  a 
mass  of  colours ;  but  on  retiring  to  the  proper 
focal  distance,  these  colours  assume  form  and 
character,  and  become  a  beautiful  perspective  of 
land  and  water,  valley  and  mountain  stretching 
into  the  far  distance,  and  clothed  with  brilliant 
sunshine,  or  surmounted  by  a  cloud-world  equfilly 
gorgeous  and  alluring.  So  long  and  so  produc- 
tive a  life  of  artistic  excellence  was  divided  into 
three  successive  stages,  like  those  of  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age,  in  which  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers are  unable  to  decide  where  the  pi'e-emineuce 
is  to  be  assigned;  and  although  in  the  last,  his 
eccentricities  were  both  manifold  and  startling, 
these  have  been  attributed  only  to  his  more  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  excellence,  combined  with 
his  failing  power  to  give  them  full  embodiment 
and  vitality.  These  epochs  of  his  artistic  life 
have  been  thus  hapjoily  characterized  by  an  en- 
thusiastic, intelligent  critic:' — "He  worked  in 
three  styles:  the  best  of  his  early  works  resemble 
Wilson  and  the  Poussins ;  in  his  second  style 
Claude  was  his  model ;  and  iu  his  third  he  com- 
peted with  nature  only.  .  .  .  As  examples  of 
his  three  styles  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides,'  the  '  Shipwreck,'  and  the 
'Sun  rising  in  Mist,'  illustrating  the  first;  'Cross- 
ing the  Brook,'  the  'Morning  of  the  Chase,'  and 
'Apuleia  in  search  of  Apuleius,'  his  second  or 
Claude  style;  the  'RLse,'  and  the  'Fall  of  Car- 
thage,' 1815  and  1817,  showing  his  transition  from 
this  second  style  to  his  third  and  greatest,  of 
which  the  '  Bay  of  Ba,ia3,'  '  Caligula's  Biidge,'  and 
'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  painted  between 
1823  and  1832,  are  grand  examples;  and  lastly, 
the  '  Fighting  Temeraire,'  painted  in  1839,  may 


'  Womum,  "Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts"  in  the  Popular  Ency- 
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be  instanced  as  the  indication  of  the  point  of 
final  transition  from  the  sublime  to  what  we 
must  call  the  ridiculous,  in  some  of  those  strange 
productions  which  occupied  the  last  years  of  his 
prolonged  life."  The  close  of  Turner's  exist- 
ence was  in  complete  keeping  with  his  character 
and  career.  From  the  great  deniaud  for  his 
paintings,  and  the  high  price  given  for  them, 
combined  with  his  simple,  hermit-like  habits, 
it  was  known  that  he  was  very  rich,  and  sur- 
mised that  he  must  be  a  miser;  but  his  money 
had  been  hoarded  for  the  generous  purpose  of 
promoting  the  progress  of  that  art  to  which  his 
whole  life  had  been  so  exclusively  devoted.  For 
this  he  had  not  only  saved  his  best  production.s, 
and  painted  others  which  he  refused  to  sell,  but 
re-purchased  others  which  he  had  jjainted  in 
earlier  life,  that  he  might  form  a  collection 
which  he  meant  to  bequeath  to  his  country.  And 
this  he  did  at  his  death  in  1851,  on  the  simple 
condition  that  within  ten  years,  a  suitable  place 
should  be  prepared  for  their  accommodation. 
This  splendid  gift  comprises  100  finished  paint- 
ings in  oil,  some  hundreds  of  finished  water- 
colour  drawings,  and  several  thousand  studies 
and  sketches,  ranging  over  almost  the  whole  of 
his  career,  and  exhibiting  every  phase  of  his  style 
and  excellence.  Taken  merely  in  their  commer- 
cial value,  this  great  national  bequest  of  the 
Turner  pictures  is  a  princely  donation;  but  in 
its  artistic  worth  it  is  beyond  all  price,  not  only 
from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  the  impulse  it 
will  communicate  to  art  in  general,  the  emulation 
it  will  kindle  in  his  successors,  and  the  taste  it 
will  cultivate  in  the  British  community  at  large 
for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  pictorial  de- 
lineation. In  this  way,  the  name  of  Turner  will 
descend  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  our  national  benefactors,  while  his  own 
professional  fame  will  be  perpetuated  as  one  of 
the  best  of  England's  illustrious  artists. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  notice  of  tlie 
fine  arts,  and  the  few  names  which  have  been 
cited  for  each  department,  that  the  art  of  painting 
predominated  over  the  others;  and  in  the  patro- 
nage with  which  it  was  fostered,  and  the  wealth 
and  distinction  to  which  it  led,  we  see  the 
motives  which  inspired  its  cultivation,  and  the 
causes  of  its  superior  excellence  during  the  pre- 
sent period  of  our  history.  In  all  these  arts, 
indeed,  the  progress  of  Britain  had  as  yet  been 
slow,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  she  had 
not  reached  the  excellence  which  other  countries 
had  attained  at  a  far  earlier  stage.  But  it  h 
gratifying  to  think  that  she  had  been  still  better 
occupied,  and  that  she  had  secured  the  substan- 
tialities of  life,  before  proceeding  to  its  elegancies 
and  refinements ;  and  if,  in  some  of  these  she  i& 
excelled  as  yet  by  other  lands,  she  can  console 
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herself  with  her  political  constitution,  her  com- 
merce, and  her  triumphs  in  science  and  litei-ature, 
in  which  she  has  established  for  herself  an  im- 
perishable name,  and  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  future  excellence.  It  is  only  when  the 
building  is  completed  that  the  graceful  jiinnacles 
should  be  set  up.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  . 
mark  the  jjroficiency  in  the  fine  arts  which  had 
already  been  attained.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  painting  through  all  its  departments,  in 
which  our  artists,  while  as  yet  inferior  in  dx'aw-  , 
ing  the  human  figure,  were,  in  landscape  and  , 
marine  painting,  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
modern  school.  Even  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
also,  there  was  the  promise  of  a  still  greater  , 
abundance  and  a  higher  excellence,  in  the  fact, 
that  the  artistic  sj)irit  was  now  in  full  vigour, 
while  the  most  eminent  of  our  artists  were  still 
alive,  and  some  of  them  not  yet  half-way  in  theii- 
career.  The  same  may  be  said  of  sculi>ture,  of 
which  the  full  promise  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  congenial  depart-  , 
ments,  the  call  of  "  Excelsior"  has  continued  to 
be  heard  by  the  living,  as  well  as  by  the  pjtst 
generation,  and  at  each  call  the  step  has  been 
advancing  upward  till  the  jiresent  hour. 

The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  England  during  the  pre- 
sent period;  and  for  this  tardiness  during  a  season 
of  such  general  advancement,  two  causes  may 
be  assigned.  Of  all  the  sciences,  music  seems  '■ 
the  most  dependent  upon  court  or  royal  patron-  I 
age;  but  when  George  III.  was  laid  aside  from 
])ublic  life,  the  influence  of  his  encom-agement 
upon  its  cultivation  and  improvement  was  not 
continued  by  his  successor,  who  in  thi.s,  as  in 
other  matters,  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the 
])aternal  example.  But  a  still  greater  oau.se  might 
be  found  in  the  jjlentiful  suj)ply  of  music  which 
was  continually  i.ssning  from  those  countries  that 
might  be  considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  har- 
mony. By  this  time,  England  had  learned  that 
a  competition  with  Germany  or  Italy  in  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  rich,  original  music,  was  its  lio])eless  I 


as  a  trial  of  these  countries  would  have  been  to 
compete  with  her  in  manufactures;  and  accor- 
dingly, a  mutual  exchange  took  place  in  their 
several  products  in  the  true  commercial  spirit  of 
the  age :  the  German  and  Italian  were  clothed  in 
the  broadcloth  of  England,  and  the  Englishman 
in  return  contented  himself  with  their  songs, 
oratorios,  and  operas.  It  was  a  mutual  barter, 
in  which  the  defects  of  either  were  jjlentifully 
supplied,  and  wherein  each  was  the  gainer.  And 
thus  it  has  continued  even  to  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  only  one  distinguished  English  composer 
appeai-ed  during  the  period;  this  wjis  Sir  Henry 
R.  Bishop,  many  of  whose  smaller  pieces  are 
exquisite  jjroductions,  and  who,  but  for  the  in- 
cessant demands  which  obliged  him  to  compose 
without  intermission,  and  the  false  taste  of  the 
age  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  accommodate 
his  style,  would  have  secured  a  wide  and  per- 
manent celebrity.  But  if  music  as  a  science  was 
thus  neglected  in  England,  it  was  far  otherwise 
as  a  practical  occujiation;  for  while  the  stage 
rejoiced  in  such  transcendent  singer-s  as  Catjilani 
and  Braham,  who  everywhere  commanded  over- 
flowing crowds,  vocal,  and  especially  instrumen- 
tal concerts,  had  become  a  necessary  lecreation  in 
every  important  town  in  Great  Biitaiu.  Music 
had  also  l)ei'ome  as  es.sential  a  part  of  female  edu- 
cation as  L:itin  for  the  other  sex,  and  was  incul- 
cated with  the  same  indiscriminate  ai)plicatioii, 
whatever  might  be  the  inclination  or  aj)titude  of 
the  pujiil ;  and  thus,  while  the  son  at  school  was 
flogged  through  the  Latin  interjections,  and  com- 
jielled  perforce  to  recognize  the  beauties  of  Horace, 
the  daughter  was  wee]>ing  at  home  over  the 
scales,  and  manipulating  the  keys  of  her  instru- 
ment with  althorrence  or  despair.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, we  have  scarcely  l>ecome  a  nation  of  musi- 
cians or  linguists.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  musical  despotism,  that  choicest  of  in- 
struments, the  piano,  had  become  as  essential 
an  article  of  furuiture  in  the  houses  of  the  liigher 
and  middle  chisses  during  this  period  as  a  side- 
l)oard  or  a  tea-table. 
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PON  the  death   of  George 
IV.,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1830,  William  Henry,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  was  forthwith 
proclaimed  king  by  the  title 
of  William  IV.    No  imme- 
dixte  alteration  took  place  in 
the  government,  his  majesty 
signifying  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  ministers  of  his 
cabinet  that  he  was  anxious  to  retain 
their  services.    A  portion  of  the  Whigs 
had  been  for  some  time  contemplat- 
ing a  coalition  with  the  Wellington 
and  Peel  party  ;  but  their  advances 
were  not  met  half  way,  and  the  Whigs 
more  resolutely  than  before  took  up  the 
cry  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  July,  his  majesty  went 


in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  after  a  most 
gracious  speech,  prorogued  parliament.  The 
necessary  dissolution  was  made  next  day  by  pro- 
clamation; and  writs  were  ordered  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  parliament,  to  be  returnable  ou 
the  14th  of  September. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  throne  of  Charles  X. 
of  France  was  overturned  by  the  populace  of 
Paris.  This  unfortunate  prince  had  displayed 
much  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  pre- 
decessor and  elder  brother,  Louis  XVIII.  But 
there  had  been  an  incessant  plotting  against  the 
throne  in  the  time  of  Louis,  and  had  Chai'les 
been  a  wiser  king  he  would  none  the  less  have 
been  exposed  to  similar  machinations.  The 
court  party  firmly  believed  that  one  portion  of 
the  French  nation  was  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  get  rid  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  monai'chy,  and 
to  try  over  again  the  republic,  with  its  blood- 
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shedding,  spoliation,  irreligion,  and  atheism.    On 
tlie  othei'  side,  that  great  portion  of  the  French 
nation,  having  some  grounds  for  its  belief,  were 
intimately  persuaded  that  the  king  and  his  chief 
advisers  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitutional  charter,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  a  bigoted  intolerant  religion  under 
the  auspices  and  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.     And 
this  party  had  long  been  making  and  maturing 
]ireparations  for  a  rising,  while  the  royalists  had 
made  no  preparation  at  all.      Those  who  well 
knew  France  in  July,  1829,  were  not  much  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  events  of  July,  1830.     It  was 
impossible  to  travel  through  the  country  with 
eyes  open  in  1829  without  seeing  that  the  popu- 
lar masses  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  were 
ripe  for  revolt.     By  fatality  or  fatuity,  the  king 
and  his  ministers  put  themselves  completel}'^  in 
the  wrong,  and  so  remained  chargeable  as  being 
the  aggressors  in  this  inevitable  contest,  which 
almost  any  accident  might  have  brought  about 
at    any    given    moment.      Finding    themselves 
unable  to  manage  or  control  the  liberals  in  the 
chambers,  Charles  and  his  ministei'S  agi'eed  that 
they  must  instantly  dissolve  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties.    Instead  of  losing,  the   liberals  gained 
immensely  by  the  new  election.     They  were  pre- 
]iaring  to  assemble,  when  the  king,  by  ordinance, 
dissolved  the  newly-elected  cliamber,  introduced 
a  new  law  of  election,  and  suspended  the  liberty 
of  the  press.     The  royal  ordonnances,  which  in 
reality  superseded  the  constitution,  were  issued 
on  the  2.5th  of  July.    On  the  morning  of  the  26th 
the  gens-d'armes  and  other  agents  of  the  police 
began  to  seize  the  tyjies  and  break  up  the  presses 
of  some  of  the  refractory  journalists,  who  had 
long  been  intimating  that  a  change  of  dynasty 
or  a  return  to  republicanism  was  as  inevitable 
•  as  it  was  desirable,  and  who  would  not  now  be 
silent  at  the  bidding  of  an  unconstitutional  illegal 
command.     It  was  these  journalists,  who,  during 
a  scries  of  years,  had  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  revolution.     They  saw  that   their  moment 
was  now  come.     Paris  was  covered  with  their 
]>apers  and  placards,  and  they  presented  them- 
selves bodily  to  the  people  as  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  liberty;  and,  pointing  to  their  invaded 
houses,  their  bioken  presses,  and  their  scattered 
types,  they  asked  whether  these  things  were  to 
be  permitted? — whether    Frenchmen  would    be 
(piiet  and  be  slaves,  or  fight  and  be  free?     The 
blundering  court  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise. 
Marshal  Marmont  had  scarcely  5000  men,  and 
not  one-half  of  tiiem  could  be  de])ended  upon. 
We  will  not  describe  the  fighting;  it  began  se- 
riously  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th.      On  the 
28th  the  regiments  of  the  line  joined  the  people; 
and  it  was  all  over  by  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 


noon of  the  29th.  The  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  was  not  very  considerable.  The  people 
fought  under  cover  of  their  barricades  and  houses, 
and  with  every  advantage  in  their  favour,  and 
they  were  deservedly  applauded  for  their  mode- 
ration and  clemency  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  royal  line  of  Bourbon 
was  driven  once  more  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  to  hide  for  a  time  its  dis- 
honoured head  within  the  walls  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  in  Edinburgh.  But  the  sincere  fanatics 
of  republicanism  were  wofully  disappointed 
when  that  vain  inept  old  man  Lafayette,  drawn 
once  moi'e  by  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of 
the  time  from  solitude  and  obscui-ity,  jYassed  his 
arm  round  the  neck  of  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  or  the  Philippe  Egalit6  of  the 
former  revolution,  and,  addressing  the  people, 
said  "Voila  la  meiUetire  des  repuhliques" — [Here 
is  your  best  of  republics!]  Had  these  liberty 
and  erpiality  men  been  duped  ?  Had  they  been 
l)laying  the  game  of  others  ?  There  was  no  doubt 
of  it.  Republic  there  was  to  be  none.  But 
Louis  Philippe,  with  monarchy  hereditary  in  his 
family,  was  to  take  quiet  ])ossession  of  the  throne 
from  which  his  aged  kinsman  had  been  driven. 
From  that  moment  the  fanatics  and  the  despera- 
does renewed  against  the  new  king  the  plots  they 
had  kept  up  against  the  old  one.  Louis  Philippe 
had  mounted  the  throne  through  the  barricades; 
they  would  try  if  barricades  could  not  make  him 
descend  from  it:  as  for  those  of  the  late  agitators 
who  were  not  fanatics  in  republicanism,  but  were 
time-servers  and  self-seekers,  they  soon  settled 
down  quietly  under  the  re-established  royalty, 
and  took  the  good  things  which  the  gods  or  Louis 
Philippe  gave  them. 

The  ultra-AVhigs  of  Britain  hailed  the  event  as 
the  dawning  of  a  new  and  glorious  day  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Public  meetings  were  held 
to  ]iass  resolutions  commending  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Parisians  had  shaken  off  encroaching 
desj)otism;  dejuitations  were  sent  to  congi'atulate 
them  on  their  triumph;  and  subscriptions  were 
]iroposed  to  relieve  the  families  of  those  heroic 
citizens  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause.  At  some 
of  these  meetings,  and  in  some  of  the  more  radi- 
cal newspapers  and  other  periodical  works,  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  consider  how  little 
was  to  be  feared  from  military  power,  and  how 
much  could  be  done  by  pikes,  barricades,  and 
reversed  coaches,  carts,  and  omnibuses.  As  in 
the  year  1790,  the  French  now  boasted  that  their 
revolution  would  make  the  tour  of  the  globe.  It 
very  soon  travelled  into  Belgium  and  into  Po- 
land, and  it  cast  a  few  of  its  firebrands  into  Italy, 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  Switzerland,  and  other 
coiuitries.  The  Belgians  had  long  been  dissatis- 
I  tied  with  their  uuiou  with  the  Dutch;  but  that 
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niiiou  might  liave  lasted  many  a  long  year  but 
foi'  the  events  of  Paris.  On  the  25th  of  August 
a  riot  broke  out  at  Brussels,  which  very  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  political  insurrection. 
The  flame  spread  to  Liege,  Namur,  and  other 
cities.  The  Dutch  troops,  numerically  weak, 
could  not  maintain  themselves  in  Brussels — that 
capital  was  evacuated  after  very  little  fighting; 
and  Belgium  was  declared  to  be  a  separate  and 
independent  nation. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  coronation  of 
our  king,  by  the  title  of 
AVilliamlV.,  was  solem- 
nized in  the  ancient  Ab- 
bey of  Westminster ;  and 
oven  on  this  occasion, 
the  change  of  times  and 
fashions  as  well  as  sove- 
reigns was  marked  in  the 
event.  In  the  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.,  who 
was  eminently  a  king 
of  shows  and  pageants, 
not  an  iota  of  the  old 
feudal  observances,  whe- 
ther chivalrous  or  me- 
diaeval, had  been  omit- 
ted, and  according  as  the 
minds  of  the  spectators 
had  been  affected,  it  was 
the  most  august  and 
splendid  of  exhibitions, 
or  the  most  useless  and 
ridiculous  of  imitations 
or  caricatures.  On  the 
])resent  occasion,  it  was 
an  observance  suited  to 
the  more  refined  spirit 
serious  importance  of 
mainly  a  solemn  religious  service,  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  building;  and  the  chief  pro- 
cession was  that  of  the  state  carriages  which  con- 
veyed William  and  his  queen  Adelaide  from 
St.  James's  Palace  to  the  Abbey.  William  was 
dressed  in  his  naval  uniform,  the  sight  of  which 
warmed  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  as  the  appro- 
]iriate  token  of  our  naval  supremacy,  and  the 
joyful  cry  that  rang  from  street  to  street,  as  he 
moved  along,  was,  "  God  bless  our  sailor-king ! " 

It  was  under  circumstances  of  gloom  and 
anxiety  that  the  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  26th  of  October.  The  king  opened  the  ses- 
sion in  person.  In  his  speech  he  alluded  to  the 
events  wliich  had  occurred  on  the  Continent; 
to  the  continuance  of  his  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  new  French  dynasty;  to  the  endeavoui-s 
which,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  he  was  making 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  Netherlands;  and 
to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  those  general 
Vol.  IV. 
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treaties  by  which  the  political  system  of  Europe 
had  been  established.'  The  usual  addresses  wei-e 
carried  in  both  houses,  though  not  Avithout  very 
evident  signs  of  a  vigorous  op])osition  to  minis- 
ters. The  rallying  cry  was  "  Parliamentary  Re- 
form," or  "  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Eetrench- 
ment."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  resolutely 
declared  that  he  would  grant  no  reform  —  that 
no  reform  was  necessary — that  the  constitution 
would  be  spoiled  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
amend  it.  In  replying  to  Earl  Grey,  he  said, 
'  that  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate unequivocally  to  de- 
clare his  ojiinion  that 
we  possessed  a  legisla- 
ture which  answered  all 
good  purposes,  better 
than  any  which  had  been 
ever  tried ;  and  that  if 
he  had  to  frame  a  legis- 
lature for  another  coun- 
try, his  aim  would  be  to 
form  one  which  would 
produce  similar  results : 
under  such  circumstan- 
ces, he  was  not  only 
unprepared  to  bring  for- 
ward any  measure  of  re- 
form, but  ready  at  once 
to  declare  that,  so  long 
as  he  held  a  station 
in  the  government,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  resist  any  such  mea- 
sures when  proposed  by 
others."  In  the  com- 
mons, Mr.  Brougham 
bi'ought  forward  the  question  of  reform  even 
before  the  address  was  moved.  He  reprobated 
the  report  that  he  was  desirous  of  introducing 
a  radical,  sweeping  innovation.  This  report  was 
utterly  devoid  of  truth.  He  for  one  was  resolved 
to  take  his  stand  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  king  and  queen  had  promised  to  honour 
the  lord-mayor's  feast  at  Guildhall  with  their 
presence.  The  citizens  had  made  magnificent 
preparations  for  their  reception.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  November,  the  lord-mayor 
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'  When  some  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  tlie  late  events  in 
France,  "  Tliis  is  the  revolution  of  168S!"  one  of  the  ablest 
political  writers  and  statesmen  in  Holland  replied:  "  No,  indeed ! 
the  difference  is  remarkable.  The  two  monarchs  did  not  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  conduct.  James  II.  had  attempted 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  particularly  as  respected  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  and  that,  too,  with  the  utmost  contempt  of 
justice  and  without  any  motive  for  his  excuse.  Cliarles  X.,  wlien 
self  defence  seemed  impossible  by  ordinary  means,  endeavoured, 
it  would  appear,  in  the  most  imprudent  and  perhaps  irregular 
manner,  to  maintain  himself  and  the  limited  monarchy  against 
the  ever-inpreasiug  boldness  of  the  foes  of  the  crown  and  the 
376 
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received  a  note  from  the  home  secretaiy  (Mr.  ! 
Peel),  stating  that  his  majesty  had  resolved,  b}'  j 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  postpoue  his  visit  j 
to  the  city  to  a  future  opportunity,  because,  from  ! 
information  recently  received,  "there  was  reason  ' 
to  apprehend  that,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  j 
loyalty  and  aflfection  borne  to  his  majesty  by  the  ' 
citizens  of  London,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  ' 
an  occasion  which  must  necessarily  assemble  a  \ 
vast  number  of  persons  by  night  to  produce  tum- 
ult and  confusion,  and  thereby  to  endanger  the  ' 
properties  and  lives  of  his  majesty's   subjects;  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  con- 
cern to  their  majesties  were  any  calamity  to  occur 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don."     This  announcement  filled  the  metropolis 
with  doubt  and  alarm.     Men  believed  that  some 
atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  royal  person  had 
been  discovered,  or  that  the  poorer  classes  had 
organized  a  revolution.      The  funds  fell,  and  in 
the  provinces  it  was  pretty  generally  expected 
that  the  next  mail  would  bring  intelligence  that  \ 
London  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.      By  the 
advice  of  ministers,  the  purposed  visit  of  the 
king  was  abandoned. 

The  most  was  made  of  the  event  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  parliament.  It  was  laid  to  the  account 
of  ministers  that  his  majesty  could  not  meet  his 
faithful  commons  of  London  without  fear  and 
riot.  It  was  urged  that  the  exceeding  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  shameful  an  occurrence;  and  that 
that  excessive  mipopularity  had  been  caused  by 
the  fatal  declaration  of  the  duke  against  every 
species  of  reform.  It  was  asked  whether  the 
duke  did  not  now  feel  that  he  had  qiiitted  his 
own  pro]5er  sphere  of  greatness?  whether  a  min- 
istry so  unpopular  could  hope  to  stand  ] 

On  the  loth  of  November,  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
moved  for  a  select  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  civil  list.  The  debate  was  a  short 
one.  Mr.  Calcraft  and  ^Ir.  Ilerries,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  opposed  the  motion, 
principally  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  never  had  been 
customary  to  submit  the  civil  list  to  a  committee, 
and  that  retrenchment  and  simplification  had 
now  been  earned  as  far  as  was  practicable  or 
prudent.  The  motion  was  supported  by  the 
Whig  Lord  Althorpe,  and  by  the  Tories  Messrs. 
Bankos,  AVynne,  and  Holme  Sumner.      On  the 


division  there  appeared  a  majority  of  twenty-nine 
against  ministers,  the  numbers  being  233  to  204. 
Next  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  lords, 
and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the  commons,  announced 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  preceding 
evening,  they  had  tendered,  and  his  majesty  had 
accepted,  their  resignations,  and  that  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  offices  only  until  successors 
should  be  appointed.  They  afterwards  declared 
that  they  had  come  to  this  resolution,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  civil-list  vote,  as  from  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  result  of  a  division  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  proposition  for  reform,  which  stood 
for  the  very  day  on  which  the  announcement 
was  made. 

The  Tories  and  anti-emancipationists  had  lent 
their  votes  to  dis|  lace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  by  themselves  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  entertain  any  hope  of  setting  up  a  cabinet  of 
their  ovrn.  The  Canning  party  were  far  asunder 
from  them,  some  of  them  being  all  for  the  duke, 
and  some  for  reform.  The  king  had  no  choice. 
He  could  only  take  tlie  Whigs.  Accordingly  he 
authorized  Earl  Grey  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration. The  earl  accepted  the  office,  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  his  majesty's  authority  to 
make  parliamentary  reform  a  cabinet  measure. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  the  new  government  was 
put  together:  it  contained  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  those  who  had  been  adherents  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Earl  Grey  was 
first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Mr.  Brougham,  lord- 
chancellor;  Lord  Althorpe,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; Lord  Melbourne,  home  secretary;  Lonl 
Palmei-ston,  foreign  secretary;  Lord  Goderich, 
colonial  secretary;  Sir  James  Graham,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty;  Marquis  of  Lausdowne,  presi- 
dent of  the  council;  Lord  Durham,  lord  privy- 
seal;  Lord  Hill,  commander-in-chief;  Lord 
Auckland,  president  of  the  board  of  trade;  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  president  of  the  board  of  control;  Lord 
Holland,  duchy  of  Lancaster;  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  lord  -  chamberlain  ;  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  postmaster-general;  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, paymaster  of  the  forces;  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
W.  Wynne,  secretary-at-war,  &c.  Mr.  Denman 
became  attorney-geuei*al;  Sir  William  Home, 
solicitor- general.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  for  Ireland. 
There  was  a  suspension  of  business  in  parlia- 


altar,  and  also  of  the  charter  and  real  freedom.  The  one  was 
held  to  have  abdicated  when  he  took  to  flight ;  the  other  fled 
because  regarded  as  a  dethroned  and  criminal  monarch.  In 
loss,  people  started  from  the  principles  of  acquireil  rights  and 
legitimate  here<litar7'  sticcession  :  departing  from  these  as  little 
as  possible,  and  only  from  necessity.  In  1S30.  people  considered 
themselves  as  bonnd  to  nothing  of  any  sort,  and  if  some  of  them 
have  succeeded  in  having  the  now  dishonoured  crown  placed  for  a 
time  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  this  has  been  because  to 
many  this  seemed  still  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  l:)ecause  he 
was  regarded  aa  having  any  rights  to  it.    In  16S8,  society  re- 


maine<l  as  it  had  subsisted  before— all  held  each  his  own  right 
and  place ;  and  the  respect  for  laws  and  customs  which  has  ever 
been  the  true  stay  of  England's  constitution  survived  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  public  alarm.  In  1S:!0,  franchises,  rights,  and 
customs  were  deprived  of  tlieir  true  basis  ;  all  was  subjectetl  to 
the  caprice  of  the  deplorable  sovereign  people,  cajoled,  deceived, 
and  rendered  miserable  by  t\irbiUent,  ambitious,  and  selfish 
demagogues.  Comparisons  accordingly  must  be  made,  not  with 
1688,  but  with  16-18  and  with  \~9\:'—i>(dtri(indi'hc  0(dac).Un, 
2d  August,  1S30.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tempomi-jf  posses- 
sion of  the  crovm  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  here  foretold. 
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nient  till  the  new  members  should  be  re-elected. 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  new  chief-secretary  for  Ireland, 
encountered  a  mortifying  defeat  at  Preston, 
where  the  right  of  suffrage  was  almost  universal. 
He  was  opposed  by  Orator  Hunt;  and  by  that 
demagogue,  aided  by  radical  reform,  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Derby,  a  member  of  the  new  "Whig 
ministry,  and  the  representive  of  temperate  and 
moderate  reform,  was  completely  beaten. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  no  business 
of  im]:)ortance  was  trausaetetl,  except  the  passing 
of  a  regency  bill.  This  bill  provided  that,  iu  the 
event  of  a  posthumous  child  of  the  present  queen, 
her  majesty 'should  be  guardian  and  regent  dui'ing 
the  minority.  If  no  such  event  should  occur,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  to  be  guardian  and  regent 
during  the  minoi'ity  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  the  heiress  presumptive.  The  Princess 
Victoria  was  not  to  marry,  while  a  minor,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king,  oi',  if  he  died,  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 
and  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  to 
be  at  an  end,  if,  while  regent,  she  married  a 
foreigner. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  parliament  adjourned 
to  the  3d  of  February,  ministers  having  declared 
that  a  long  adjournment  was  necessary,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  time  to  prepare  the  differ- 
ent measures  which  they  intended  to  submit,  and 
more  especially  to  concoct  that  plan  of  reform  to 
which  they  had  pledged  themselves  on  accepting 
office,  and  by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to 
retain  it. 

In  the  coui-se  of  this  eventful  year,  there  came 
into  operation  in  England  a  change  far  more 
important  than  all  the  political  mutations  on  the 
Continent  put  together.  The  first  great  railway 
with  locomotive  engines — that  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester — was  finished  and  opened; 
and  the  triumphant  success  of  the  experiment  led 
directly  to  the  construction  of  far  moi'e  exten- 
sive lines.  Unhappily  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  Avas  clouded  by 
the  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  one  of 
the  members  for  Liverpool,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  celebration. 

Before  the  revolution  of  July,  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  large 
army  to  Algiers,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  enter- 
prise would  draw  off  the  disaffected,  and  its 
military  glory  make  the  administration  at  home 
more  popular.  Algiers,  so  strong  towards  the 
sea,  was  very  weak  on  the  land  side.  Marshal 
Bourmont  soon  compelled  the  dey  to  capitulate, 
and  the  French  took  possession  of  the  city,  the 
forts,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countiy.  The 
dey  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  very  soon  learned 
that  Charles  X.,  who  had  dispossessed  him,  had 
been  driven  from  his  throne  and  country.     At 


first  the  French  gave  out  that  they  intended 
merely  a  temporary  occupation  of  Algiers,  for 
the  good  of  humanity  and  the  perpetual  sup- 
pression of  corsairs;  but  they  had  not  been  long 
there  before  they  announced  that  Algiers  right- 
fully belonged  to  France — that  the  French  must 
have  an  extensive  African  empire  as  a  set-off  to 
our  Indian  empire,  and  to  our  sugar  and  coffee- 
bearing  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  close  of  1830,  the  demand  for  par- 
liamentary reform  had  assumed  a  new  character 
and  aspect.  It  was  no  longer  the  mere  war-cry 
of  a  political  party,  that  could  be  silenced  by 
contradictious  or  trivial  concessions.  It  was  no 
longer  limited  to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  few 
close  or  corrupt  boroughs,  and  the  transference 
of  the  forfeited  suffi-age  to  certain  towns  and 
communities  that  wei-e  still  mn-epresented. 
Neither  could  it  be  postponed,  as  had  liitherto 
been  the  case,  to  a  convenient  season,  when  cir- 
cumstances would  be  more  favourable  for  change, 
and  the  public  mind  in  a  more  tranquil  state  for 
its  accomplishment.  It  was  to  be  upon  a  scale 
so  ample,  that  instead  of  being  a  political  step  in 
advance,  which  the  contention  of  jjarties  might 
favour  or  retard,  it  was  to  be  a  national  revolu- 
tion; and  not  only  was  it  to  be  granted  by  whole- 
sale, instead  of  instalments,  but  gi-anted  imme- 
diately— upon  the  instant.  Never  indeed  was  the 
"  omnipotence "  of  parliament  so  devoutly  be- 
lieved in  as  now  for  the  cure  of  every  national 
evil,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extravagance  of 
such  a  hope,  was  the  loudness  and  universality 
of  the  outcry. 

This  urgency  for  change,  and  the  character  it 
had  assumed,  might  be  traced  to  old  causes  that 
had  been  long  at  woi'k,  but  still  more  especially 
to  new  causes  that  had  lately  arisen,  and  were 
peculiar  to  this  season  of  trying  difficulties  and 
innovations  The  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes, 
though  considerably  abated,  liad  not  yet  been 
fully  relieved.  The  public  mind  had  been  tan- 
talized with  promises  of  parliamentary  reform, 
that  had  ended  either  in  empty  debates,  or  jiar- 
tial  and  trivial  concessions.  The  unpopular 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry 
had  sufficed  to  complete  the  general  dislike  to 
the  Castlereagh  and  Holy  Alliance  mode  of  govei'n- 
ment,  and  sharpened  the  eager  desire  for  a  moi-e 
liberal  system  of  rule.  And  to  all  these  causes  was 
added  the  provocation  arising  from  the  grant  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  which,  after  promising  so 
fairly  and  so  much,  had  only  deepened  the  wild 
anarchy  and  desperate  ])overty  of  Ireland,  and 
brought  them  back,  with  a  heavier  recoil  than 
ever,  upon  the  exasperated  and  over-burdened 
community  of  Britain.  Still,  it  is  possible  that 
the  ferment  occasioned  by  so  many  powerful 
agencies  might  have  been  stilled  by  time   and 
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prudent  management,  had  not  the  French  revo- 
lution occurred  to  animate  the  general  discon- 
tent and  point  the  way  to  action.  The  unani- 
mity with  which  France  had  risen  against 
Charles  X.  and  his  counsellors,  the  imposing 
magnanimity  and  moderation  of  the  national  re- 
volt, and  the  facility  with  which  the  king  had 
been  deposed  and  a  new  government  established, 
had  a  charm  to  the  British  people,  which  made 
them  adopt  the  event  as  their  gi'eat  pattern  for 
imitation.  Was  it  not,  also,  a  more  easy  and 
legitimate  task  to  reform  a  parliament  than  to 
dethrone  a  dynasty  ?  Crowds  hun-ied  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  either  to  witness  the  spectacle 
or  learn  the  lesson  of  safe  successful  revolution- 
izing; and  their  proficiency  was  shown  by  certain 
events,  which,  in  Britain  as  in  France,  preceded 
and  led  the  way  to  the  great  coming  change. 
The  mysterious  practice  of  rick-burning — which 
was  carried  on  during  this  year  in  England,  and 
especially  in  the  southern  agricultural  counties, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution  of  watcli  and  patrol — 
by  which  the  food  of  the  people  was  destroyed, 
and  a  feeling  of  dread  and  insecurity  promoteil, 
was  the  same  method  which  in  France  had  mad- 
dened the  populace,  and  driven  them  into  rebel- 
lion against  their  rulers  as  the  best  remedy  of 
the  evil.  This  rick-burning,  a  new  crime  in 
England,  so  that  men  wondered  at  first  what  it 
meant,  was  continued  till  the  commencement  of 
1831,  througli  Kent,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,Back- 
inghamshire,  Sussex,  and  Surrey ;  and  simul- 
taneousl}'  with  it,  went  on  the  more  intelligi- 
ble process  of  machine-breaking,  to  which  the 
English  labourers  had  been  always  too  prone. 
And  when  fear,  discontent,  and  hunger  had 
fevered  the  public  mind,  and  unfitted  it  for  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  there  were  reform  unions, 
political  clubs,  and  radical  meetings  over  the 
country,  ready  to  prove  to  the  people  that  all 
these  evils  originated  in  our  bad  government, 
and  that  everything  wrong  would  be  adjusted 
by  a  sweejiing  thorough  parliamentary  reform. 
It  was  well  that  even  tiiere  the  demand  stopped 
short;  but  it  was  not  only  English  and  con- 
stitutional, but  it  had  the  king  himself  and  his 
ministers  for  its  leadei's  and  supjiorters.  How 
far  the  example  of  France  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed out  if  William  IV.  had  been  like  Charles 
X.,  and  Earl  Grey  like  Peyronnet  or  Polignac, 
is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

While  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  thus  reso- 
lute for  a  great  political  reform,  in  spite  of  the  no- 
bility, the  aristocracy,  and  the  landed  representa- 
tion who  were  generally  opposed  to  it,  and  while 
t^e  new  ministry  wa.q  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  wish,  tlie  minds  of  men  wei'e  still  further 
agitated  by  hopes  and  fears  as  to  the  character 
tiud   amount   cf    tlie    concession.      How   much 


would  be  destroyed  and  how  much  reconstructed? 
What  venerable  evils  and  time-honoured  cor- 
ruptions in  the  state  w^ould  still  be  spared  or 
only  modified?  A  reform  indeed  there  was  to 
be,  and  to  this  the  new  ministry  stood  committed, 
with  Earl  Grey  the  premier  at  their  head ;  but 
when  it  was  remembered  that  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  the  pupils  of 
Canning,  who  was  the  enemy  of  all  change  in 
the  constitution,  were  also  members  of  the  cabinet, 
it  was  difficult  to  guess  how  much  the  progress 
of  the  reform  might  be  impeded,  or  by  what 
half-way  measures  it  might  be  compromised. 
Even  the  king,  too,  it  was  remembered,  was  still 
a  sovereign,  and  therefore  ex-ojicio  a  doubtful 
friend  to  popular  liberty  and  liberal  institutions. 
All  thisgenex'al  suspense,  in  itself  so  intolerable, 
was  further  racked  and  tortured  by  the  length 
of  time  that  was  occupied  by  ministers  iu  form- 
ing their  plan  of  reform,  and  the  delay  in  the 
opening  of  parliament.  On  this  account  politi- 
cal unions  were  multiplied  and  new  local  asso- 
ciations for  town  and  country  created,  until  the 
whole  kingdom  was  brigaded  and  disciplined  for 
the  opening  campaign;  and  confident  in  their 
numbers,  union,  and  strength,  the  reformei-s  did 
not  scruple  to  dictate  as  well  a.s  petition,  and  use 
the  language  of  intimiilation,  and  threats  of 
physical  force  where  arguments  were  ineffectual. 
Such  was  the  general  state  of  society  over  the 
whole  island,  at  the  opening  of  that  momentous 
year,  1831.  Nothing  equal  to  it  in  universal  stir 
and  excitement,  in  magnitude  and  political  im- 
portance, had  occurred  in  Britain  since  16S!>, 
when  the  whole  constitution  was  remodelled  and 
the  ancient  dynasty  swept  away. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  appointed  day, 
pailiament  re-assembled,  and  Earl  Grey  in  the 
lords,  and  Viscount  Althorpe  in  the  commons, 
announced  that  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform 
had  been  agreed  to  by  ministers,  and  would  be 
introduced  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  1st  of  March  that 
the  plan  was  introduced  iu  the  commons  by 
Lord  John  Pussell.  The  plan,  we  believe,  had 
been  altered  and  re-altered  during  the  interval. 
Lord  John  Eussell  now  declared  that  ministers 
discarded  the  notion  of  complying  with  violent 
and  extravagant  demands.  Their  wish  was  to 
frame  a  measure  which  would  give  satisfaction 
to  every  reasonable  man  in  the  country:  they 
wished  to  take  their  stand  between  two  hostile 
parties,  neitlier  agreeing  with  the  bigots  on  the 
one  hand,  that  no  reform  was  necessary,  nor 
agreeing  with  the  fanatics  on  the  other,  that 
only  one  particular  reform  could  be  wholesome 
and  satisfactory. 

Tlie  leading  principles  of  the  ministerial  plan 
consisted,    first,   of    disfranchisement   of    small 
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]ilaces  which  had  hitherto  sent  member.^  to  pav- 
liameut,  and  of  enfranchisement  of  Large  towns 
and  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  unrepre- 
sented: of  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  electors  in  those  places 
which  were  allowed  to  retain,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  their  existing  privileges.  All  voters  were 
to  be  duly  registered— an  excellent  regulation. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  elections, 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  bribery,  drunkenness, 
and  corruption  of  all  kinds,  the  duration  of  the 
poll  was  to  be  diminish-  


ed,  and  that  for  counties 
to  be  taken  simultane- 
ously at  different  places. 
The  good  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  this  regula- 
tion is  indisputable  and 
great.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell said  that  the  gene- 
ral result  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  create  a  new 
constituency  of  about 
500,000;  for  the  increase 
in  counties  would  be 
about  100,000,  that  in 
towns  already  represent- 
ed about  110,000,  that  in 
the  new  lioroughs  50,000, 
that  in  London  95,000, 
that  in  Scotland  60,000, 
and  that  in  Ireland  about 
40,000.  His  lordship 
declared  himself  against 
short  parliaments  and 
vote  by  ballot,  and  con- 
cluded by  requesting 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 
This  motion  brought  on 

a  debate  which  lasted  seven  nights,  and  which 
called  up  more  than  seventy  orators.  The  op- 
l)onents  of  it  said  that  the  whole  essence  of  the 
scheme  was  not  reform  but  revolution;  that  the 
measure  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  remove 
from  the  House  of  Commons  every  alloy  of  mo- 
narchical or  aristocratical  principle,  and  convert 
it  into  a  pure  and  resistless  democracy,  which  it 
never  had  been,  and  which,  consistently  with 
the  British  constitution,  it  never  ought  to  be. 
This  new  constitution  rested  on  some  supposed 
necessity  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  people; 
but  the  power  of  the  people  was  already  strong 
enough:  the  true  danger  to  be  dreaded  in  our 
mixed  government  arose  from  the  influence  of 
the  people,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  the 
crown  or  of  the  aristocracy.  Was  it  intended  to 
convert  these  kingdoms  into  an  unrestricted  de- 


of  interests  connected  with  the   country  which 
required  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  and 
were  now  represented  by  means  of  the  boroughs 
(called  rotten)  that  were  to  be  disfranchised  by 
this  bill.     If  they  were  so  disfranchised,  the  re- 
presentation of  those  interests  would  be  annihi- 
lated.    Mr.   Horace  Twiss  said  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  any  increase  of  the  representation  of 
great  trading  interests;  but  he  could  not  see  the 
policy  of  calling  in  the  wisdom  of  househohlers 
paying  £\0  of  rent.    The  measure  would  let  in  no 
great  intei-ests:  it  would 
promote  the  influence  of 
/       ^         shopkeepers  and   coun- 
try attorneys.  The  leader 
of     the     country    club 
would  now  be  the  im- 
poi'tant  man  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  these  interests, 
however  respectable  in 
their  way,  were  not  the 
interests  which  required 
additional     rei^resenta- 
tion.     They  were  inter- 
ests which  would  be  re- 
presented under  the  pro- 
posed change,  by  those 
shallow  but  dogged  poli- 
ticians, with  whom  relief 
from  taxation  was  every 
thing,  and  public  credit 
and  national  faith  no- 
thing— by  whom   rent 
and  tithe  were  regarded 
as    vile    incumbrances. 
And  when  half  the  con- 
stitution had  thus  been 
surrendered,  would  the 
violent  reformers  be  sa- 


Earl  Grey.— From  a  portrait  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 


tisfied  1  They  themselves  had  avowed  that  they 
would  not;  and  that,  having  obtained  so  much, 
they  would,  at  a  convenient  time,  demand  more. 
It  was  not  this  parliamentary  reform  that  could 
reduce  the  present  expenditure  or  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  past.  Numerous  references^  were 
made  to  the  French  revolution  and  to  the  imita- 
tions of  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  more  than  hinted  that  the  re- 
formers would  try  a  revolution  in  Englanil,  if 
they  were  not  pacified  by  this  measure:  the 
opposers  of  the  bill  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  fear— denied  that  the  measure  would  satisfy 
the  radicals.  There  was  a  better  security  than 
the  moderation  or  timidity  of  the  radicals  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  The  widely-spread 
industry  of  the  country,  the  stored-up  savings 


even  of  the  lower  orders,  the  dividends  of  the 
mocracy?  Were  ministers  prepared  to  say  that  [  public  stocks,  were  solid  grounds  for  confidence 
a  mob  could  govern  a  mob  1    There  was  a  variety  |  in  the  security  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
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The  very  burdens  of  the  country  formed  some 
sort  of  security  for  its  tranquillity  and  welfare. 
The  superincumbent  weight  of  the  national 
debt,  while  it  pressed,  gave  stability.  There 
would  be  no  revolution  to  fear  nor  any  ))erma- 
nent  dissatisfaction  to  dread.  But  if  we  decided 
on  this  great  question,  not  according  to  experi- 
ence and  wisdom,  but  according  to  the  cry  of  the 
day,  then  we  should  let  in  danger,  then  we  should 
let  in  revolution,  by  teaching  the  people  that 
their  impatient  will  alone  could  control  the  course 
of  the  legislature.  The  opponents  of  the  bill, 
however,  permitted  this  long  contest  to  terminate 
without  a  division:  and  Lord  John  Russell's  bill 
was  brought  in,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  fii'st 
time.  Ministers  afterwards  admitted  that  if  a 
division  had  now  taken  place,  they  would,  ac- 
cording to  their  calculation,  have  been  left  in  a 
minority.  But  the  opposition  did  not  form  a 
combined  body;  it  had  no  regular  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  it  was  guided  by  no  great  leader. 

Between  the  first  reading  and  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  persuade  the  i-adical  party  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  bill,  and  not  commit  the  cause  of  reform 
by  asking  for  more  than  could  be  gi-anted.  Nor 
were  these  efforts  wholly  unsuccessful;  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  petitions  were  again  set  to  work, 
and  the  same  places  which  a  month  ago  had 
petitioned  for  far  moi'e,  now  joined  in  praying 
that  the  bill  might  pass  untouched.  During  the 
same  anxious  interval  the  ]iolitical  clubs  and 
associations  continued  their  labours  and  demon- 
strations. Monster  meetings  were  held,  and 
threats  resorted  to.  The  chairman  of  the  Bir- 
mingluun  political  union  ojienly  declared  that 
lliat  town  and  neighbourliood  could  sn)i])ly  two 
armies,  each  of  them  as  numerous  and  as  brave 
as  that  which  had  conquered  at  "Waterloo,  if  the 
]>atriot  king  and  his  ministers  should  refpiire 
them  in  the  contest  with  the  boroughmongers — 
under  which  appellation  were  now  comprehended 
all  who  differed  from  tliemselves  in  opinion.  At 
a  reform  meeting  held  in  London,  Colonel  Evans 
announced,  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Sussex, 
where  two  reform  meetings  had  taken  place,  and 
he  assured  the  Londoners  that  he  knew  that 
10,000  men  were  ready  to  march  up  from  Reigate 
to  the  support  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  if  they 
should  be  defeated  in  the  measure  now  before 
the  house. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  moved  in  the  commons.  The  debate 
lasted  two  days.  It  was  opened  by  Sir  R.  Vyv- 
yan,  who  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
should  be  reivd  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
At  the  division  there  were,  including  the  speaker 
and  the  foui-  tellers,  G03  members  present,  the 
largest  number  that  had  ever  divided  on  anv 


question  in  that  house.  Of  these  302  were  for 
the  original  motion,  and  301  for  the  amendment; 
the  second  reading  being  thus  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one. 

On  the  18th  of  Ajn-il,  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  when  General  Gascoyne  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  by 
a  motion  for  counteracting  one  of  its  essential 
clauses,  respecting  the  proposed  diminution  of 
the  number  of  rej^resentatives  for  England  and 
AVales.  This  motion  led  to  a  violent  debate, 
ending  in  a  division  on  the  following  night, 
which  left  ministers  in  a  minority  of  eight. 

Two  days  after  this  division,  or  on  the  21st  of 
April,  Lord  Wharncliffe  in  the  up]3er  house 
asked  Earl  Grey  whether  ministers  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  dissolve  this  parliament,  which 
had  not  yet  existed  quite  six  months.  He  put 
the  question,  he  said,  because,  if  he  received  a 
ceilain  answer,  it  was  his  intention  to  adopt  some 
measure  in  relation  to  that  subject.  Earl  Grey 
replied  that  he  declined  answering  the  question. 
Lord  Wharncliffe  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
next  day  move  an  address  to  the  king,  jiraying 
that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  not 
to  exercise  his  own  undoubted  ])rcrogative  of 
dissolving  parliament.  On  the  same  day  Sir  R. 
Yyvyan  asked  ministei-s  in  the  commons  whether 
they  intended  to  ju-oceed  with  the  refoim  bill, 
or  to  advise  his  majesty  to  dissolve  parliament, 
became  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  consent 
to  reduce  the  number  of  English  members?  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Althorpe,  re- 
plied, "that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  answering 
one  of  the  questions,  or  in  saying  that  ministers, 
having  considered  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  division  of  the  house  on  the  bill  the  other 
evening,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  proceed 
further  with  the  bill.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  answer  the  second  question." 
IjOi'd  Althorpe,  one  of  the  most  honest,  amiable, 
and  straightforward  of  men,  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  suspected  of  insincerity  or  falsehood. 
When  these  words  were  uttered  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ministers  had  made  up 
neither  their  own  minds  nor  the  mind  of  the 
king  to  the  unusual  measure  of  so  sudden  a  dis- 
solution. Many  things  connected  with  the  I'e- 
form  bill  were  done  in  such  a  hurry  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  the  day  before. 
On  the  22d,  which  was  the  very  day  after  the 
question  was  put  by  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Sir 
R.  Vyvyan,  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  both 
houses,  for  the  rumour  had  been  spread  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  day  that  king  and  ministers  had 
made  up  their  mind  for  dissolution.  In  the 
lords  the  ferment  became  a  storm,  a  tempest. 
The  order  of  tlie  day  was  Ix)rd   AVharnelitfe's 
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motion  for  au  address  to  his  majesty  against  the 
dissolution.  His  lordship  had  uttered  only  a 
few  words,  when  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  ]50st- 
raaster-general  in  this  recently-seated  ministry, 
rose  to  coraphiin  that  all  the  peers  were  not  sit- 
ting in  their  proper  places,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions.  Some  expressions  of  dissent  being- 
uttered,  his  grace  of  Eichmond  insisted  that  the 
standing  order  should  be  enforced  —  tliat  their 
lordships  should  keep  their  places,  and  that  per- 
sons present  who  were  not  members  of  that 
house  should  be  ordered  to  withdraw.  Noise 
and  confusion  ensued,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry was  heard  to  say  that  ministers  were 
taking  the  crown  off  the  king's  head.  The  Duke 
of  Eichmond  would  then  move  another  standing 
order — that  against  the  use  of  improper  language. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  denied  that  any 
offensive  language  had  been  used,  "though  the 
noble  duke  seemed  to  think  himself  the  hero  of 
this  coup  cVeiat,  and  to  be  able  to  smother  the 
expression  of  their  lordships'  sentiments  on  this 
most  extraordinary  occasion."  Lord  Wharncliffe 
being  allowed  to  proceed,  hurriedly  moved — 
"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  humbly  to  represent  that  we,  his  ma- 
jesty's most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  &c.,  think  ourselves  bound 
in  duty  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty  that 
alarming  reports  of  au  intended  dissolution  of 
parliament  have  gone  forth;  that,  dutifully 
acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  in 
trusting  to  the  crown  that  just  and  legal  prero- 
gative, and  fully  confiding  in  his  majesty's  royal 
wisdom  and  jiaternal  care  of  his  people  for  the 
most  beneiicial  exercise  of  it,  we  desire  with  great 
humility  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  it  ap- 
]iears  to  us  that  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of 
parliament  at  the  present  juncture,  and  under 
the  present  excitement  of  the  public  mind  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  danger  to  his  majesty's  crown 
and  dignity,  and  to  every  institution  of  the  state, 
by  preventing  that  calm  and  deliberate  consi- 
deration of  any  question  tending  to  the  refoi'm 
of  the  representation  of  the  people  which  the 
importance  of  that  subject  so  esj^ecially  requires." 
The  lord -chancellor  (Brougham)  exclaimed^ 
"  My  lords,  I  have  not  yet  heard  it  doubted  that 
the  king  possessed  the  prerogative  of  dissolving 
parliament  at  pleasure,  still  less  have  I  ever 
known  a  doubt  to  exist  on  the  subject  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  lower  house  has  thought  fit  to 
refuse  the  supplies."  And  his  lordship  having 
xittered  these  words,  hurried  out  of  the  house  to 
receive  the  king,  whose  near  approach  was  an- 
nounced. Lord  Shaftesbury  being  called  to  the 
woolsack,  amidst  great  excitement  and  discordant 
noises,  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of 


order.  Lord  Mansfield  then  addressed  the  house. 
Such  a  scene  as  this,  he  said,  he  had  never  before 
witnessed  in  that  house,  and  he  hoped  never  to 
see  anything  like  it  again.  He  had  heard  from 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  with 
the  utmost  surprise,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  the  supplies.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  had,  indeed,  perhaps  with  wilful  ignorance, 
declared  this  to  be  the  case.  The  supplies  had 
not  been  refused.  He  would  use  no  intempei'ate 
language,  but  he  would  nevertheless  assert,  as 
far  as  God  Almighty  gave  him  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding, that  the  crown  and  the  country  were 
now  about  to  be  placed  in  a  most  awful  predica- 
ment, unparalleled  at  any  previous  period.  He 
must  accuse  his  majesty's  ministei'S  of  weakness 
and  incapacity— of  conspiring  together  against 
the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  by  acting  in  such  a  manner  upon  such  a 
question.  He  had  not  stated  his  opinions  gene- 
rally on  the  reform  bill,  because  it  was  not  before 
the  house,  and  he  really  was  always  of  opinion 
that  the  bill  would  never  come  there,  and  that 
it  would  necessarily  end  in  a  complete  abortion. 
He  had  himself,  as  a  peer,  given  his  advice  to 
the  sovereign— he  had  told  his  majesty  that  if, 
for  the  sake  of  this  reform  bill,  he  should  give 
his  assent  to  a  sudden  dissolution  of  parliament, 
it  would  be  a  measure  pregnant  with  danger. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  yet  speaking  when  the 
king  entered  the  house  and  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
cussion. The  House  of  Commons  having  been 
summoned,  his  majesty  j^rorogued  parliament 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  said  the  prorogation 
was  with  a  view  to  immediate  dissolution,  and 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  his 
people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  most 
constitutionally  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of 
making  such  changes  in  the  representation  as 
circumstances  might  appear  to  require.  The 
speech  also  thanked  the  commons  for  the  sup- 
plies which  they  had  voted.  Next  day  came 
forth  the  proclamation  announcing  a  dissolution 
and  directing  a  new  election.  The  writs  were 
made  returnable  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  dissolution  was  celebrated  in  many  places 
by  illuminations.  The  lord-mayor  authorized  an 
illumination  of  the  city  of  London.  At  the  west- 
end  a  rabble  vented  their  fury  on  the  houses  or 
windows  of  several  peers  and  commoners,  because 
they  had  opposed  the  reform  bill.  Among  the 
windows  which  suffered  most  Avere  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Baring.  "In  politi- 
cal disputes,  to  place  candles  in  windows  is  no 
proof  of  political  opinion  or  of  anything  else  ex- 
cept a  prudent  desii-e  to  avoid  the  outrages  of  a 
mob;  but  these  illuminations  were  made  use  of 
by  the  reformers  to  keep  up  their  incessant  cry 
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that  the  iiihabitauts  of  the  country,  from  one 
end  to  another,  were  animated  by  cue  universal 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  reform  bill,.and  for 
the  act  which  got  rid  of  a  parliament  that  would 
never  liave  passed  it."' 

During  this  session  Earl  Grey's  cabinet  had 
not  only  declared  that  there  could  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  expenditure,  but  they  had 
also  increased  the  standing  array  by  8000  men, 
confessing  that  this  increase  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  disturbed  state  of  England  as  well  as 
Ireland.  These  facts,  however,  did  not  shake 
the  confidence  of  political  enthusiasts  in  the  will 
and  capability  of  ministers,  and  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  moral  certainty  that,  with  a  reformed  par- 
liament, this  cabinet  would  be  enabled  to  lighten 
the  public  burdens  to  a  prodigious  extent.  The 
general  elections  commenced  and  ended  in  a 
])opular  tempest.  All  manner  of  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  people  in  order  to  excite  them. 
The  antagonists  of  the  bill  were  represented  not 
merely  as  the  corrupt  and  profligate  enemies  of 
the  liberties  of  the  j)eople,  but  also  as  dangerous 
and  audacious  contemners  of  the  loyalty  which 
they  owed  to  the  monarch.  It  had  been  assumed 
all  along  that  the  heart  of  the  king  was  in  the 
bill.  The  king's  name  was  therefore  made  the 
watchword  of  democracy.  Now,  too,  were  begun 
j)ractices  which  tended  to  turn  the  re])reseutatives 
of  the  people  into  mere  delegates.  Pledges  were 
demanded  from  candidates  that  they  would  vote 
for  "the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill."  Men  were  to  be  sent  to  parliament  not  to 
exercise  their  undei-standing  on  tlie  principles  of 
reform  wliich  ought  to  be  applied,  but  merely  to 
say  "yea"  to  every  proposition  which  ministers 
might  produce  as  a  part  of  the  bill.     Printed 

'  Annual  ReijisUr  for  IS31. 


lists  of  the  majority  and  minority  on  General 
Gascoyne's  motion  were  assiduously  circulated 
through  the  country,  and  every  candidate  whose 
name  was  found  in  the  majority  was  denounced 
as  an  enemy  of  reform,  although  many  of  those 
gentlemen  were  really  reformers  who  were  willing 
to  grant  representatives  to  the  gi-eat  towns,  and 
only  unwilling  that  disfranchisement  should  be 
carried  too  far,  and  the  total  number  of  English 
members  diminished.  In  every  respect  the  I'e- 
forming  electors,  instead  of  merely  choosing  legis- 
lators, set  themselves  up  as  such.  They  did  not 
elect  men  on  whose  honesty  and  imderstanding 
they  could  rely,  but  they  elected  men  as  speaking- 
trumpets  to  deliver  and  re-echo  theii-  own  opinion. 
A  ministry  in  esse  always  has  and  must  have  a 
great  influence  over  elections.  We  need  not  say 
how  the  influence  of  the  Grey  cabinet  was  exer- 
cised. Stormy  everywhere,  the  elections  were 
downright  riots  in  many  jjarts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  General  Gascoyne  found  it  impossible 
to  make  liead  in  Liverpool;  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  was 
expelled  from  Cornwall;  Sir  Eilward  Knatchbull 
did  not  venture  to  contest  the  county  of  Kent; 
Sir  Robert  "Wilson,  an  ultra-reformer,  but  who 
had  dared  to  think  that  it  was  not  the  time  to 
diminish  the  number  of  English  rej^resentatives, 
durst  not  show  his  face  in  Southwark,  where  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  Brougham,  a  brother 
of  tlie  new  lord-chancellor;  !Mr.  Bankes  was  de- 
feated in  Dorsetshire  by  Mr.  Calcraft,  whose 
sudden  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  ministers 
had  carried  the  second  reading  of  the  reform 
bill;  Lord  Lowther's  candidates  were  defeated 
in  Cumberland  and  at  Carlisle;  and  in  many 
other  directions,  returns  were  made  of  members 
who  were  for  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill. 
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.'S^/av  FTER  an  amount  and  universality 
of  rioting,  that  shook  the  island  to 
its  extremities,  the  election  for  the 
new  parliament  was  completed.  It 
was  as  thoroughly  pledged  to  re- 
foi-m  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
expectants  could  desire;  and  from  the  test  that 
had  been  established  for  the  candidates  when  they 
presented  themselves  for  the  suffrage,  and  the 
promises  exacted  from  them,  the  chosen  mem- 
bers were  styled  by  their  opponents,  a  company 
of  pledged  delegates,  and  no  true  House  of  Com- 
mons. Only  six  out  of  eighty-two  county  mem- 
bers were  opposed  to  the  bill.  London  returned 
four  reforming  members,  and  Yorkshire  the  same 
number.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  parliament 
was  opened  by  commission,  and  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  was  re-elected  speaker  without  opposition ; 
but  a  whole  week  was  occupied  with  swearing- 
in  the  members,  so  that  the  session  was  not 
opened  by  his  majesty  in  person  until  the  21st. 
The  first  subject  in  the  royal  speech  was  that  of 
reform,  to  which  the  attention  of  both  houses 
was  earnestly  called,  and  the  confident  hope  was 
expressed  that  in  their  measui-es  for  its  adjust- 
ment, they  would  "carefully  adhere  to  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  the  ])rerogative  of  the  crown,  the  authority 
of  both  JLouses  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
Vol.  IV. 


liberties  of  the  people  are  equally  secured."  It 
expressed  the  confident  hope  that  peace  would 
be  maintained  by  England,  notwithstanding  the 
civil  commotions  which  had  disturbed  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  contests  that  were  existing 
in  Poland.  It  stated  that  a  British  squadron  had 
been  sent  before  Lisbon  with  a  peremptory  de- 
mand of  satisfaction  for  a  series  of  insults  and 
injuries;  that  a  prompt  compliance  with  that  de- 
mand had  prevented  the  necessity  of  further 
measures,  but  that  his  majesty  had  not  yet  been 
enabled  to  re-establish  his  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Portuguese  government.  The  only  dis- 
mal parts  of  the  speech  were  those  which  referred 
to  the  spread  in  Europe  of  the  cholera,  to  the 
scarcity  and  famine  which  prevailed  in  the 
western  counties  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  system  of 
violence  and  outrage  which  had  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent  in  that 
country.  As  the  king  returned  to  St.  James's 
Palace  he  was  vociferously  applauded  by  the 
people  as  "  the  Patriot  King,"  "  the  Sailor  King," 
"the  best  king  that  had  ever  been." 

In  both  houses  the  government  was  severely 
blamed  for  not  acting  with  proper  vigour  in  sup- 
pressing the  disgraceful  riotous  proceedings  at 
the  late  illuminations.  The  addresses  were 
agreed  to  without  any  useless  division.  And 
then  to  the  reform  bill ! 
377 
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On  the  24tli  of  June,  Lord  John  Eussell  again 
brought  forward  that  bill,  admitting  that  there 
had  been  some  slight  alterations  made  in  it,  and 
insisting  that  all  such  alterations  were  improve- 
ments. Sir  Robert  Peel  professed  his  unaltered 
sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  The 
first  reading  was  allowed  to  pass,  but  at  Sir 
Robert's  suggestion,  the  second  reading  was 
postponed  from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  4th  of 
July.  The  alterations  which  had  been  made  in 
the  bill  went  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  limit  the 
number  of  electors. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  second  reading  was 
proposed.  Sir  John  Walsh  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  The  debate,  prolonged  to 
very  late  hours,  was  continued  during  the  5th 
and  6th.  At  the  end  the  division  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  136  in  favour  of  ministei-s;  the  votes 
for  the  second  reading  being  367,  and  those  for 
the  amendment  231.  Other  efforts  were  made 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  bill  into  committee, 
and  five  distinct  motions  for  adjournment  were 
made  and  defeated.  In  committee  the  bill  was 
discussed  clause  by  clause  from  the  12th  of  July 
to  the  15th  of  September,  when  it  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed.  On  the  l!)th  of  September,  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  the  third  reading,  and  was 
backed  by  113  against  58.  After  two  more  days 
of  debate  on  the  question  "that  the  bill  do  pas-s," 
ministers  carried  their  jjoint  by  345  against  236. 
Next  day,  tlie  22d  of  September,  the  bill  was 
carried  up  to  the  lords  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
attended  by  about  100  of  its  stanch  supporters 
in  the  lower  house.  The  bill  was  then  read  a 
first  time  on  the  niotion  of  Earl  Grey,  without 
any  remark  being  made,  and  was  directed  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  the  3d  of  October. 

When  that  day  had  arrived,  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  Earl  Grey  moved  the  second  reading.  His 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  chiefly  remarkable 
by  an  appeal  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  He  said, 
as  they  were  the  ministers  of  peace,  he  did  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  result  of  their  votes 
would  be  such  as  might  tend  to  the  tranquillity 
and  hapi)ines3  of  the  country.  And  this  was  a 
species  of  intimidation;  for,  in  other  words,  it 
was  telling  the  ])relates  that  if  they  voteil  against 
the  reform  bill,  the  tranquillity  and  hapj)iness 
of  the  country  would  be  ])ut  in  jieril.  Lord 
Wharncliffe  again  declared  that  the  bill  would  de- 
.stroy  the  constitution  by  giving  too  great  ]iower 
to  a  most  democratically  constituted  House 
of  Commons.  A  popular  or  rather  delegated 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  this  niea.sure, 
and  now  the  upper  house  was  told  that  it  had 
notliing  to  do  but  to  record  and  regi.ster  it.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  "  that  the  bill  be 


rejected;"  but  on  being  reminded  that  this  mode 
of  proceeding  implied  disrespect  toward  the  lower 
house,  Lord  AVharncliffe  withdrew  his  motion 
for  another,  "that  the  second  reading  be  post- 
poned to  that  day  six  months."  The  lords  then 
adjourned.  On  the  next  day  the  principal 
speakers  were,  for  the  bill  Viscount  Melbourne, 
and  against  it  Lord  Harrowby  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  debate  was  again  adjourned, 
to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lords 
Wynford  and  Eldon,  argued  against  the  whole 
bill  with  great  force  and  with  equal  excitement. 
Lord-chancellor  Brougham  concluded  a  speech 
of  four  hours'  duration,  by  conjuring  their  lord- 
ships to  ])ass  the  bill,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity.  "As  your  friend,"  said  he, 
"as  the  friend  of  my  country,  as  the  servant  of 
my  sovereign,  I  counsel  you  to  assist  us  in  pre- 
serving the  national  peace  and  perpetuating  the 
national  prosperity.  For  these  reasons  I  pray 
and  beseech  you  not  to  reject  this  bill !  I  call 
on  you  by  all  you  hold  most  dear,  by  all  that 
binds  every  one  of  us  to  our  common  country— 
I  solemnly  adjui'e  you,  yea,  even  on  bended 
knees,  my  lords  (here  the  chancellor  bent  his 
knee  on  the  woolsack),  I  implore  you  not  to  reject 
this  bill!"  Their  lordship.s,  however,  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  did  reject  the 
bill  by  a  clear  majority  of  forty-one. 

Then  ensued  an  excitement,  a  turbulence  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  late  geuei'xil  election. 
Great  meetings  were  instantly  convened  in  the 
metropolis.  One  was  held  at  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  consisting  of  all  the  members  who  had 
voted  for  the  bill  in  the  commons.  The  common 
council  of  Ijoudon,  who  counted  a  majority  of 
rcformei-s,  also  .issembled.  There  was  another 
meeting  at  thd  Mansion-house  of  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  reforming  ]iarty,  who  passed  re- 
solutions approving  the  conduct  of  Earl  Grey's 
government,  and  pledging  themselves  to  its  sup- 
port. There  was  a  tropical  rain-fall  of  petitions 
to  the  king,  praying  his  majesty  to  continue  his 
ministers  in  oflice,  and  to  create  new  peers  in 
sufficient  number  to  carry  the  bill  through  the 
upper  house.  The  mob,  who  had  been  taught 
by  the  radical  newspapers  and  the  harangues  of 
demagogues  that  there  ought  to  be  no  peers  at  all, 
that  nothing  in  human  nature  was  so  detestable 
as  a  lord,  were  now  told  they  must  shout  for 
"more  lords — more  jieers."  Fifty  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  ti'ain  of  the  lord-mayor.  Sir  John 
Key,  went  up  to  St.  James's  Palace  to  present  a 
petition.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  exhorted 
them  to  be  firm,  united,  and  peaceable.  The 
last  part  of  the  advice  was  thrown  away.  The 
mob  went  and  snnished  the  windows  of  the  Mar- 
quis of   Bristol  and   the   Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Being  driven  by  tlie  police  from  Apsley  House, 
the  duke's  residence,  they  weut  oft"  by  Piccadilly 
and  Park  Lane  to  the  mansion  of  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward,  but  there  they  were  held  in  check 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  police.  They  then  col- 
lected in  Hyde  Park  to  look  out  for  anti-reform- 
ing peers.  There  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
was  severely  pelted,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  was  thought  in 
some  danger  of  being  killed,  when  a  band  of 
policemen  came  up  and  dispersed  the  cowardly 
assailants. 

The  day  before  these  exhibitions  of  violence. 
Lord  Ebrington,  in  the  _ 

House  of  Commons, 
moved  a  resolution  de- 
claratory of  unabated 
confidence  in  the  king's 
ministers,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to 
the  reform  bill.  The  re- 
solution was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  131.  Both 
houses  were  occupied  for 
several  nights  in  desul- 
tory but  violent  discus- 
sions on  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  causes  which  ori- 
ginally led  to  such  dis- 
turbance. The  friends 
of  reform  held  that  the 
riotous  spirit  proceeded 
from  the  obstinacy  of 
the  lords;  the  opponents 
of   the   bill    maintained 

that  the  people  had  been  excited  and  driven  mad 
in  order  that  the  bill  might  be  carried,  through 
a  dread  of  their  excesses.  On  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber the  king  in  person  prorogued  parliament. 
On  his  way  to  and  from  the  house,  his  majesty 
was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  multitude. 

Pi,ioting  was  not  confined  to  London;  it  raged, 
with  loss  of  life  and  property,  at  Derby  and 
Nottingham.  At  the  latter  place  the  mob  de- 
stroyed by  fire  the  castle,  the  splendid  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  While  the  reform  bill 
had  been  before  the  lords  for  its  second  reading 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  ijolitical  luiions  at 
Birmingham;  and,  if  that  meeting  did  not  ter- 
minate in  an  actual  riot,  it  filled  the  minds  of 
peaceable  men  with  alarm,  and  it  became  the 
provocative  and  cause  of  riots  elsewhere.  The 
numbers  that  met  were  roughly  estimated  as 
forming  a  grand  total  of  150,000  persons.  Re- 
form members  of  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
sided and  spoke.  An  address  was  voted  to  the 
king  expressive  of  alarm  at  the  awful  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  from  the  failure  of 


Lord  John  Rdssell. 


the  bill,  and  of  indignation  at  the  infatuation  of 
the  jieers;  and  containing  an  earnest  prayer  that 
his  majesty  would  forthwith  ci-eate  as  many 
peers  as  would  suffice  to  carry  the  bill.  Coupled 
with  vehement  harangues  and  the  proposition  of 
anarchic  resolutions,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Lord  John  Eussell  and  Lord  Althorpe.  The 
answer  returned  to  this  vote  of  thanks,  passed 
by  an  illegal  and  dangerous  association,  was  far 
too  courteous  and  encouraging;  at  least  it  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  encouragement  oftered  by 
these  two  noblemen  and  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
the  direct  interference  of  the  people  with  the  leg- 
_  islature.  And,  assuredly, 

"''^'--^  the    ignorant   populace, 

\,  for  some  time,  considered 

\  that   they  might  do  as 

they  i^leased,  j)rovided 
that  they  did  contribute, 
in  any  way,  to  terrify  the 
enemies  of  reform,  or  to 
hasten  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  Attacks  had  been 
made  upon  Lord  Tank- 
erville,  upon  the  friends 
of  Loi'd  Ashley  at  Bland- 
ford,  upon  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  and  others.  At 
Croydon  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  gross- 
ly insulted  while  presid- 
ing over  a  meeting  for 
the  propagation  of  the 
gospel;  in  Somersetshii-e 
the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese was  rudely  attacked 
while  consecrating  a  new  church.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  other  prelates  were  burned  in  effigy. 
But  all  the.se  excesses  were  mere  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  devastation  committed  at  Bristol, 
when,  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  October,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  arrived  in  that  city  to  dis- 
charge his  official  duties  as  its  recorder.  Sir 
Charles,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
warmth  of  his  opposition  to  the  reform  bill,  was 
hissed,  hooted,  all  along  his  road  from  Bath  to 
Bristol.  On  entering  Bristol,  although  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  constables  and  by  300  or  400  respect- 
able persons,  he  was  assailed  by  yells,  groans, 
and  hisses,  and  his  carriage  was  pelted  with  stones. 
Sir  Charles,  however,  took  his  station  on  the  bench 
at  the  Guildhall.  With  great  difficulty  the  mob 
was  kept  out  of  that  building  by  the  constables. 
Having  discharged  his  usual  preliminary  duties, 
the  recorder  adjourned  the  court  till  eight  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  Sir  Charles  remained  in 
the  Mansion-house.  For  hours  the  constables 
were  left  alone  to  contend  with  the  mob  of  10,000 
or  more  vagabonds,  for  it  was  Saturday,  and  the 
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colliers  aud  other  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol,  who  had  received  their  week's  wages, 
had  flocked  into  the  towu  to  get  drunk  and  see 
the  fun.  Out  of  the  mob  which  did  all  the  mis- 
chief not  one  man  in  ten  had  come  with  any 
higher  or  better  motive,  or  had  any  notion  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  reform  bill.  When,  at  about 
half -past  eleven  o'clock,  these  motley  fellows  were 
full  of  drink,  they  began  to  talk  of  burning  Sir 
Charles  Wetherellout  of  the  Mansion-house;  but 
the  foremost  of  them  got  their  heads  broken  by 
the  constables,  aud  no  farther  mischief  was  done 
until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  constabulary  force  was  permitted,  or  took 
jjermission,  to  retire  to  their  homes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshing  themselves.  Then,  from  gin- 
cellars  aud  pot-houses  issued  forth  a  mob  full  of 
bold  daring.  The  mayor  came  forward  to  beg  of 
them  to  depart,  and  to  tell  them  that  he  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  read  the  riot  act 
and  call  out  the  troops.  It  is  said  that  shortly 
after  this  gentle  admonition  the  mayor  did  read 
the  riot  act;  but  the  mob,  seeing  nothing  to  op- 
])ose  them  except  a  few  constables,  rushed  upon 
them,  disarmed  them,  and  beat  them  severely. 
Then  followed  a  general  attack  on  every  part  of 
the  Mansion-house,  with  a  smashing-in  of  win- 
dows and  shutters,  and  a  breaking  open  of  doors. 
At  this  critical  moment  Sir  Charles  put  on  a  ilis- 
guise  and  eflected  his  retreat  througli  the  adjoin- 
ing premises;  but  it  w;is  not  made  known  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day  (Sunday)  that 
he  luul  left  the  city.  Materials  had  been  collected 
for  setting  fire  to  the  Mansion-house;  but  that 
edifice  was  for  the  ])resent  saved  from  conflagra- 
tion by  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  But  Colonel 
Brei'etou,  who  displayed,  all  through  this  crisis, 
doubt,  weakness,  aud  vacillation,  would  not 
charge  the  mob,  who  greeted  him  with  loutl  cheers 
and  with  a  gi-eat  show  of  cordiality.  The  sol- 
diers merely  trotted  their  horses  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  they  too  were  cheered  by  the 
riotei's,  some  of  whom  were  heai-d  saying  that  the 
troopers  were  just  as  anxious  for  the  passing  of 
the  reform  bill  as  they  themselves  were.  For  some 
hours  the  greater  i)art  of  the  multitude  withdrew, 
or  were  quiet,  or  only  shouted  vengeance  against 
the  recorder.  If  the  worshipful  mayor,  or  any 
other  magistrate,  had  assured  them  that  Sir 
Charles  was  gone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  woulil  have  n^jiaired  quietly  to  their  own 
homes.  A  little  before  the  hour  of  midnight  the 
public-houses,  cellai-s,  and  dens  vomited  forth 
their  inmates  once  more;  fresh  bodies  of  men, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  crossed  the  bridges  into 
the  town;  and  then  a  concentrated  attack  was 
made  upon  the  council-house.  As  they  were 
smashing  the  windows  and  breaking  open  the 
doors,  the  soldiers,  for  the  first  time,  rode  upon 


them  in  earnest.  Before  this  charge  the  mob 
gave  way  at  once,  making  a  fearful  noise,  and 
running  off  by  all  the  streets  that  were  open  to 
them.  The  soldiei-s  followed,  wounding  a  few 
of  the  fugitives,  but  striking  more  merely  with 
the  flats  of  their  sabres.  Some  of  the  most  de- 
termined of  the  rioters  made  a  stand  in  alleys 
and  narrow  passages,  whence  they  assailed  the 
ti'oopers  Avith  stones.  A  soldier,  being  severely 
hit,  turned  round  upon  a  man  and  shot  him  dead 
u]K>n  the  sj)ot.  This,  we  believe,  was  tire  first 
carbine  or  jjistol  that  was  fired.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  mob  vanished.  The  troopers  continued 
to  ride  through  the  streets  all  night,  ty  prevent 
the  rioters  from  re-assembling. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  troops,  who  had  been 
more  than  twenty  hours  on  duty,  were  with- 
drawn for  some  refreshment;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  soldiers  gone  than  the  rioters  re-appeared 
and  renewed  their  operations  with  gi-eater  fury 
than  ever.  Everything  in  the  upper  apartments 
of  the  Mansion-house  was  destroyed  in  a  trice. 
The  peojjle  forced  their  May  into  the  cellars,  and 
then  followed  intoxication,  wild  drunkenne.s8, 
raving  madness !  After  a  short  pause,  having 
pi-ocured  sledge-hammei-s  from  the  blacksmiths' 
shoj)s,  and  adzes  aud  other  tools  from  the  ship- 
yarils,  they  broke  into  the  new  jail,  liberated  all 
the  prisoners,  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  Ex- 
clusive of  debtoi"s,  above  one  hundred  criminals 
— some  of  them  convicts  of  the  worst  class — were 
let  loose  upon  Bristol.  During  these  proceedings, 
tircnty  trooj)ei-s  of  the  3d  rode  up — to  see  that 
they  could  do  nothing  against  such  a  multi- 
tude. From  the  new  jail  the  rioters  pro- 
ceeded to  the  three  toll-houses,  and  'burned  them 
all.  Then  they  moved  oflf  in  two  divisions,  the 
one  going  to  the  Cloucester  county  jail,  and  the 
other  to  Bridewell.  Having  released  all  the 
I)risoners,  they  set  fire  also  to  those  two  buildings. 
It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock  of  Sunday  evening. 
The  soldiers  were  suddenly  called  from  the  front 
of  the  Mansion-house  to  protect  the  bishop's 
palace,  to  which  some  miscreants  were  applying 
their  combustibles.  The  conflagration  there  was 
stayed  for  a  time;  but  while  the  soldiers  were 
at  the  palace  the  mob  set  the  Mansion-house  all 
in  a  blaze,  and  before  the  troops  could  return 
to  the  spot  the  roof  and  whole  front  of  that 
edifice  came  down  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
burying  some  of  the  mad  rioters  under  the  burn- 
ing ruins.  As  midnight  advanced,  conflagration, 
outrage,  and  ruin  advanced  with  it.  The  custom- 
house, with  all  the  back  buildings  in  Little  Queen 
Street,  presented  one  immense  mass  of  fire. 
Many  of  the  drunken  incendiaries  were  consumed 
in  the  flames  they  had  themselves  kindled,  A 
small  band,  chiefly  of  boys  and  youth.",  who 
seemed  to  go  about  their  emj)loyment  as  if  they 
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had  been  systematically  trained  to  it,  extended 
the  conflagration,  preceding  their  operations  on 
each  house  by  the  giving  of  a  short  notice  to  the 
inmates  to  retire,  and  so  escape  being  burned. 
In  this  manner  they  destroyed  one  whole  side  of 
Queen's  Square,  and  then  proceeded  to  another, 
commencing  with  the  excise  office  at  the  cornei\ 
When  Monday  morning  dawned  upon  Bristol  the 


flames  were  subsiding;  but  the  aspect  of  Queen's 
Square  was  truly  appalling.  Euins,  smoking 
ruins,  on  either  side  !  Kioters  lying  dead-drunk, 
with  countenances  blackened  by  the  smoke,  and 
bestialized  by  their  excesses !  At  last  that  was 
done  which  ought  to  have  been  done  at  Jirst. 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  ordered  out  of  the 
city  were  brought  back,  and  ordered  by  the  civil 


Bkistol,  from  Clifton  Wood. — From  a  view  by  W.  Miiller. 


power  to  act  with  all  vigour,  and  clear  the  streets. 
This  order  was  executed  to  the  letter,  and  the 
rabble  poured  off  in  toi-rents — men,  women,  and 
children  running,  roaring,  shrieking,  in  eveiy 
direction.  By  Monday  afternoon  (November  1st) 
a  mournful  tranquillity  was  restored  to  Bristol. 
A  riot  so  disgraceful  and  so  destructive  as  this 
had  not  been  known  in  England  since  the  Lon- 
don no-popery  riots  of  1780.  Many  cases  of  the 
wovmded  must  have  remained  concealed;  but  the 
total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  that  were 
known  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  of  whom  some 
were  burned  in  the  fires  of  their  own  lighting, 
and  some  died  from  excess  of  di'ink.  About  two 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners  during  the  out- 
rages, and  several  individuals  were  afterwards 
captured  with  plundered  jiroperty  in  their  posses- 
sion. Government  allowed  nearly  two  months 
to  elajise  before  a  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  offenders.  Then  eighty-one 
were  convicted,  and  five  left  for  execution,  but 
only  four  suffered  the  extremity  of  the  law.  A 
military  court  of  inquiry  ordered  that  Colonel 
Brereton  should  be  tried  by  court-martial.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  being  the  fourth  day  of  his 
trial,  the  colonel  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 
Another  court-martial  was  held  on  Captain  War- 
rington, senior  officer  of  the  3d  dragoon  guards. 
This  officer's  plea  was  that  he  had  never  received 


proper  directions  from  Colonel  Brereton,  nor  due 
assistance  from  the  city  magistrates.  He  said 
the  head  of  those  magistrates  had  purposely  con- 
cealed himself  when  his  presence  was  most 
needed;  and  that  all  the  aldermen  had  declined 
accompanying  the  soldiers,  because  they  could  not 
ride  on  horseback.  General  Sir  Chai'les  Dalbiac 
laid  down  on  this  occasion  the  following  doctrine, 
as  applicable  to  all  such  occasions,  and  as  being 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  common  law  of 
England: — "That  if  the  occasion  demands  im- 
mediate action,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  for 
procuring  the  advice  or  sanction  of  the  magis- 
trate, it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility  in  suppressing  a  riotous 
and  tumultuous  assembly;  and  in  whatever  is 
done  by  him  honestly  in  the  execution  of  that 
object  he  will  be  justified  and  supported  by  the 
common  law;  that  law  acknowledging  no  dis- 
tinction here  between  the  private  citizen  and  the 
soldier,  who  is  still  a  citizen,  lying  under  the 
same  obligation,  and  invested  with  the  same 
authority,  to  preserve  the  king's  peace  as  any 
other  subject."  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  Lord  Mansfield,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
authointy  of  the  excellent  and  humane  Lord 
Chief-justice  Sir  N.  Tindal.  It  was  a  doctrine 
upon  which  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  by 
any  man  who  understood  Blackstone;  but  the 
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^v^■itel■s  of  radical  newspapers,  who  had  so  long 
been  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and 
preaching  the  necessity  of  powei-ful  demonstra- 
tions and  the  efficacy  of  street-warfai-e  and  of 
pikes,  brazenly  denounced  the  doctrine  as  con- 
trary to  English  law  and  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  subject.  Partial  distui-bances 
broke  out  at  Bath,  Coventry,  and  Liecester;  but 
these,  being  properly  opposed  by  the  municipal 
and  military  powers,  were  speedily  put  down 
without  bloodshed,  and  without  any  material 
injury  to  property.  If  the  example  of  the  maj'or 
of  Bristol  and  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Brereton 
had  been  followed  in  these  places,  there  would 
have  been  in  them  the  same  carnage  and  bar- 
bai'ous  devastation. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  a  royal  proclamation 
was  issued,  exhorting  all  classes  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing such  tumults.  Soon  also  it  was  found 
necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  the 
political  unions  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  forcing  the  acceptance  of  the  re- 
form bill.  Birmingham  was  the  great  birth-place 
of  these  unions,  but  they  had  affiliated  in  Lon- 
don, Manchestei',  and  other  great  towns,  and 
they  were  threatening  to  become  as  formidable 
as  the  Jacobin  societies  had  been  in  France.  In 
London,  the  working  classes  had  a  union  of  their 
own,  with  officers  named  by  themselves.  In  a 
printed  paper  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the 
working  classes,  these  London  unionists  demanded 
universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  vote 
by  ballot,  dechiring  at  the  same  time  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal;  that  all  hereditary 
distinctions  of  birth  are  unnatural,  and  opposed 
to  the  equal  rights  of  man;  and  that  they,  for 
their  own  parts,  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
any  law  or  any  reform  which  stojijied  short  of 
these  holy  principles !  This  was  going  farther 
than  those  wlio  had  originally  got  up  the  unions 
either  intended  or  antieij^ated;  but  such  a  system 
once  set  rolling  among  the  people  must  always 
grow  into  monstrous  proportions.  Moreover, 
these  London  unionists  invited  their  fellow- 
woi-kmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  meet  for 
tile  same  ]Hiri)ose  on  the  same  day.  They  also 
told  the  working  reformers  "that  union  w.us 
strength,  and  that  a  general  union  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  would  be  far  stronger  than  any  jiower 
that  could  be  brought  against  it."  "Wliile  this 
])aper  was  in  circulation,  government  received 
information  that  sticks,  bludgeons,  and  sword- 
canes  were  in  great  demand  in  the  market.  It 
was  time  to  awear  in  special  constables,  to  look 
after  the  London  prisons,  and  to  bring  infantry, 
cavalry,  niid  artillery  round  the  city.  This  was 
done  by  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  7tli  November,  and  was  to 
have  taken  place  at  "White  Conduit  House.     On 


the  5th,  the  unionists  were  wai*ned  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Hatton  Garden  that  the  intended  meet- 
ing would  be  illegal  and  seditious.  Hereupon  a 
deputation  of  the  unionists  went  up  to  Loixl  Mel- 
bourne, the  home  secretary.  His  lordship  ad- 
mitted them  to  an  interview,  and  told  them,  in  hie 
bland  manner,  that  their  printed  declaration  was 
not  only  highly  seditious  but  perhaps  treasonable, 
and  that  any  person  attending  the  meeting  with 
the  object  for  which  it  was  professedly  called 
would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  treason.  The  leaders 
then  agreed  to  abandon  the  meeting;  but  no  step 
was  taken  against  them  either  for  their  seditious 
publication,  or  for  their  misdemeanour  in  callir.g 
such  meeting ;  and  the  royal  proclamation  against 
the  political  unions  in  general  was  not  issued 
until  the  22d  of  December. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  prorogued  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1831,  was  again  assembled 
on  the  Gth  of  December.  The  bill  had  scarcely 
been  negatived,  when  deputations  of  London  re- 
former intruded  themselves  into  the  presence  of 
Earl  Grey,  urging  the  necessity  of  not  prolong- 
ing the  ])rorogation  beyond  a  week  or  two,  and 
of  immediately  renewing  the  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  same  kind  and  measure  of  reform.  ^Ministers 
themselves  were  ])lodged  neither  to  jiropose,  nor 
to  accede  to,  any  bill  "less  efficient"  than  the  one 
which  the  lords  had  just  rejected.  It  was  jiossible 
that  they  might  consider  something  very  dillVrent 
in  kind  to  be  equally  efficient  in  its  i-esults;  but 
to  the  ears  of  their  snpportera  this  language  must 
have  meant,  that  the  same  quantity  of  actual  in- 
novation was  still  to  be  enforced;  and  if  so,  then 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  a  different  result  could 
be  anticijiated  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  poli- 
tical unions,  therefore,  the  reforming  clubs,  and 
the  reforming  journals,  pressed  u])OU  the  min- 
istry, day  and  night,  the  necessity  of  constraining 
the  king  to  create  such  a  number  of  reforming 
peei-s  as  would  render  futile  all  o]>position  in  the 
upper  house;  and  Earl  Grey  w;is  told  that  if  he 
hesitated  to  take  this  step  he  would  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  betrayer  of  that  cause  which 
alone  had  given  him  power,  and  had  enabled  him 
to  retain  it.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
king,  who  was  himself  held  forth  as  the  great 
patron  of  the  bill,  was  ready  to  secure  its  success 
by  making  the  peers  bend  to  the  ])rerogative;  or, 
if  he  should  be  reluctant,  then  it  was  i)lainly 
announced,  the  people  would  find  means  to  bring 
both  his  majesty  and  the  peel's  into  a  fitting 
temper  of  concession.' 

On  the  6th  of  December  tlie  king  opened  the 
session  in  pei-son.  The  first  allusion  in  the  speech 
was  to  the  one  absorbing  subject.  His  majesty 
read — "  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  jilaco, 
to  recommend  to  your  most  careful  consideration 
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the  measiu'es  wliich  will  be  proposed  to  you  for 
a  reform  in  the  commons'  House  of  Parliament; 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion becomes  daily  of  more  pi-essing  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  state  and  to  the  content- 
ment and  welfare  of  my  people." 

More  regrets  were  uttered  about  the  disturbed 
state  of  Ireland.  A  systematic  opposition  had 
been  made  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  attended  in 
some  instances  with  afflicting  results;  it  would 
therefore  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  jiai'liament 
to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
effect  improvements  in  the  laws  regarding  tithes. 
His  majesty  had  tlie  satisfaction  to  inform  them 
that  he  had  recently  concluded  with  the  King  of 
the  French  a  convention  for  the  effectual  sup- 
pi'ession  of  the  African  slave-trade.  This  con- 
vention, having  for  its  basis  the  concession  of  re- 
ciprocal rights,  to  be  mutually  exercised  in  speci- 
fied latitudes  and  places,  would,  it  was  trusted, 
enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  countries,  by 
their  combined  efforts,  to  accomplish  an  object 
which  was  felt  by  both  to  be  so  important  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  Of  the  riots,  the  king  said 
or  read — "The  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage 
which  have  occurred  in  the  city  of  Bristol  and 
in  some  other  places,  have  caused  me  the  deepest 
affliction.  The  authority  of  the  laws  must  be 
vindicated,  by  the  punishment  of  offences  which 
liave  produced  so  extensive  a  destruction  of  pro- 
])erty,  and  so  melancholy  a  loss  of  life;  hut  I 
think  it  right  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  muuiciijal  police  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the 
])ublic  peace  against  a  recurrence  of  similar  com- 
motions." Nor  could  his  majesty  avoid  speaking 
of  those  political  unions  which  had  been  so 
menacing,  and  against  which  he  had  issued  his 
proclaination : — "Sincerely  attached  to  our  free 
constitution,  I  never  can  sanction  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights 
which  secure  to  my  people  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing and  making  known  their  grievances;  but, 
in  respecting  those  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to 
])revent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext, 
which,  in  their  form  and  chai'acter,  are  incom- 
patible with  all  regular  government,  and  are 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law." 

During  the  debate  on  the  address  in  the  com- 
mons, Sir  Charles  Wetherell  entered  into  some 
of  the  details  of  the  Bristol  outrages.  He  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  directly  charged  by  the 
daily  press  as  being  himself  the  author  of  those 
disastrous  events.  How  stood  the  facts?  A 
deputation  from  Bristol,  consisting  of  the  sheriff 
and  one  of  the  aldermen,  had  waited  on  him  in 
London,  and  had  stated  that  the  person  of  the 
recorder,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties, 


should  make  a  public  entry  into  the  city,  would 
not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  be 
safe.  He  had  inquired  of  the  sheriff  and  alder- 
man if  they  could  not  furnish  a  constabulary 
force  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace;  and  they  had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  a  sufficient  constabulary  force  could  not 
be  furnished.  In  consequence  of  this  he  desired 
them  to  wait  uiDon  the  secretary  for  the  home 
department.  The  deputation  accordingly  waited 
on  the  noble  secretary,  and  military  assistance 
was  furnished.  He  had  absented  himself  from 
this  interview  in  order  that  the  noble  secretary 
might  put  any  inquiries  to  the  sheriff  and  alder- 
man of  Bristol  without  the  restriction  which  his 
presence  might  possibly  have  imposed.  Subse- 
quently the  noble  lord  requested  his  attendance 
at  the  home  office,  and  he  did  attend.  Now,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  information  was  convej^ed 
to  government  that  military  assistance  was  re- 
quisite. On  the  second  occasion  it  was  arranged 
that  everything  should  go  on  as  usual.  Thus,  if 
government  thought  that  military  co-operation 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to 
suspend  the  usual  jail-deliveiy,  there  existed  two 
op]iortunities  for  declaring  the  facts,  one  in  his 
(Sir  C.  W.'s)  absence,  the  other  in  his  j^resence. 
Was  not  this,  then,  a  flat  contradiction  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  so  flagitiously  circulated 
against  him?  It  had  been  further  alleged,  that 
he  had  proceeded  to  Bristol  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  magistrates,  when  they  sent  to 
Bath  beseeching  hiui  not  to  come.  This  charge, 
like  the  other,  was  utterly  unfounded.  The 
magistrates  themselves  were  abused  for  an  iiritat- 
ing  display  of  the  militaiy;  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
soldiers  were  not  stationed  in  Bristol,  but  were 
placed  under  cover  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  political  union  their 
presence  Avould  not  have  been  known  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  All  unnecessary  display  of 
the  militai'y  had  been  avoided  by  the  judicious 
plans  of  the  magistrates.  He  would  follow  the 
example  afforded  by  the  royal  speech,  and  abstain 
from  going  into  the  consideration  of  what  had 
subsequently  occurred,  simply  stating  that  he 
did  not  retire  until  the  chief  magistrate's  feather- 
bed was  taken  from  its  accustomed  depository, 
and  used  as  a  barricade  for  a  window  of  the 
Mansion-house  hall.  All  the  transactions  of 
Sunday  and  Monday  had  taken  place  after  his 
departure  from  Bristol.  He  conceived  that, 
imder  the  circumstances  which  he  had  laid  before 
them,  he  might  presume  that  in  the  eyes  of  that 
house  he  had  exculpated  himself.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  occ(U'rences  at  Bristol  did  not  spring 
out  of  reform,  but  had  been  perpetrated  by  de. 
linquents  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  for  jihnider.     He  would  not  inquire 
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at  pi-esent  how  far  these  outrages  were  owing  to 
the  spirit  which  reformers  had  conjured  up;  he 
■would  only  draw  the  notice  of  the  house  to  a 
document  by  which  the  Bristol  political  union,  a 
reform  association,  assumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  deposing  the  magistrates  and  the  recorder. 
This  papei",  which  had  been  published  on  the 
25th  of  October,  set  forth  the  surprise  of  the 
council  at  the  conduct  of  the  corporation  in  hav- 
ing called  in  the  assistance  of  the  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  recorder  into  the  city 
— a  statement  which  was  not  true.  It  then 
stated,  that  if  the  magistrates  found  themselves 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  public  peace  with- 
out military  aid,  it  was  their  duty  to  resign  and 
allow  the  citizens  to  elect  the  municipal  author- 
ities. Who  the  electors  were  to  be  was  not  inti- 
mated; but  here  was  an  a.ssociation  telling  the 
magistrates  that  they  ought  to  resign  rather  than 
use  the  aid  of  the  military  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace.  And  this  document,  after 
recommending  sedition,  added  a  recommendation 
to  the  reformers  to  respect  the  ])ul)lic  peace !  He 
could  not  join  in  the  applause  given  by  the 
seconder  of  the  address  to  government  for  the 
"  promptitude "  which  they  had  disjilayed  in 
appointing  the  special  commission;  and  had  that 
word  been  introduced  into  the  address,  he  must 
have  moved  an  amendment. 

In  the  upper  house,  amendments  wei'e  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Harrowby,  and  in  the  commons 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  that  part  of  the  address 
which  related  to  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. In  his  speech,  Sir  Robert  took  occasion 
to  express  his  thorough  tletestatioji  of  the  violence 
and  intimidation  which  had  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  force  the  reform  bill  down  the  throats 
fif  the  ]ieers.  He  saiil,  "  Has  there  ever  been  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  last  century  any  }>erioil 
in  which  such  effectual  practical  restrictions  were 
imjwsed  on  the  freedom  of  s))eech,  as  have  been 
imposed  on  it  since  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  reform  1  Believe  me,  sir,  there  are  other 
tyrannies  thaii  those  of  individual  despots. 
Who  can  deny  their  existence  ?  Wlio  can  doubt 
their  galling  and  oppressive  character,  after 
having  seen  the  bitter  and  uni-elenting  animosity 
with  which  the  ])opulace  have  ]mi*sued  many  of 
those  great  and  illustrious  characters  who  acted 
the  ])art  of  good  subjects  and  honest  men  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  those  peers  to  travel  home  to  their 
country-seats  after  the  conscientious  votes  which 
they  had  given  in  defence  of  what  they  con- 
sidered the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
lauil  /  What  system  of  government  can  that  be, 
in  which  you  deny  to  your  opponents  the  free 
exercise  of  judgment  and  of  speech  ?  You  cannot 
propose  changes  extensive  as  those  of  your  reform 


bill  without  expecting,  if  you  are  reasonable  men, 
that  they  will  encounter  opposition.  You  may 
denounce  that  opposition,  you  may  visit  it  with 
confiscation,  exile,  death;  but  so  long  as  honour 
and  courage  exist  among  men — and  in  English 
bosoms  I  trust  these  qualities  will  find  an  eternal 
spi-ing — you  will  not,  you  cannot  deter  us  from 
the  expression  of  our  honest  opinions."  Sir 
Robert,  however,  did  not  divide  the  house. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new  reform  bill, 
stating  that  the  principles  of  the  measure  were 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  its  predecessor.  The 
alteiations  bore  chiefly  upon  the  process  of  dis- 
franchisement, and  upon  the  cpialification  of 
electors.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  preceding  bill 
had  gone  upon  the  census  of  182L  That  very 
obvious  oljjection  was  now  got  rid  of,  by  adopting 
the  census  of  1831.  Sir  Edward  Sugdeu  called 
the  whole  bill  "a  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  .£10  houses  in  England."  Sir  Robert  Peel 
hoped  that  the  bill  would  undergo  a  gi-eat  many 
more  alterations  before  the  house  thought  of 
passing  it.  The  debates  were  long,  but  not  very 
interesting.  The  house  divided  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th,  when  the  second 
reading  of  the  new  bill  was  carried  by  326 
against  162.  The  house  then  adjourned  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  During  those  holidays,  the 
cry  was  kept  up  by  the  journalists  and  by  the 
political  a.s30ciation3,  that  the  king  must  create 
more  peere.  His  majesty's  health  was  affected 
by  his  anxieties  on  this  head. 

But  it  was  not  the  political  convulsions  alone 
that  now  filled  every  anxious  heart,  and  formed 
a  ground  of  perjilexity  and  trembling.  The 
cholera  had  entered  our  troubled  island  to  deepen 
the  general  dread  and  confusion.  This  terrible 
visitant,  which  at  first  liad  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  in  1M7,  hatl  traversed  through 
the  chief  countries  of  Europe  like  a  destroying 
angel,  moving  so  mysteriously  in  its  course  that 
none  could  tell  where  it  might  next  alight,  but 
realizing,  wherever  it  came,  the  worst  calamities 
which  the  pestilence  had  been  wont  to  inflict 
upon  the  doomed  nations  of  the  medieval  period. 
x\lrea<ly  it  had  decimated  France,  and  Britain, 
even  amidst  the  intensity  of  her  political  anxie- 
ties, had  trembled  at  the  thought  that  she  might 
herself  be  the  next  victim.  And  this  was  soon 
shown  to  be  no  gi-oundless  fear.  In  the  month 
of  October,  it  was  whisj>ered  that  the  cholera 
had  been  seen  u]ion  our  shores;  and  l>efore  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  had  established  it.self  in  Sun- 
derland and  Newcastle,  and  was  advancing  to 
the  metropolis.  The  plague-spot  was  soon  upon 
the  walls  of  our  principal  cities,  and  the  fierce 
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outcries  of  contention  were  mingled  with  the 
groans  of  agonized  suflferers  and  lamentations 
over  the  dead.  It  was  in  vain,  also,  to  inquii-e 
into  the  causes  of  the  disease,  or  the  remedies 
for  its  extinction,  foi",  even  more  than  the  poli- 
tical troubles  at  issue,  it  baffled  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise  and  the  researches  of  the  skilful.  Was 
it  contagious  or  not?  Was  it  the  Indian  cholera 
or  a  new  complaint?  Was  it  imported  or  indi- 
genous? Was  it  to  be  a  permanent  or  only  a 
transient  infliction  ?  Each  was  affirmed  and 
contradicted  in  tni'n.  Happily,  however,  it  was 
not  of  the  same  deadly  character  which  it  mani- 
fested in  other  countries,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
being  only  one  in  three,  while  its  range  also  was 
less  universal  in  Britain  than  elsewhere.  Still, 
it  was  a  fearful  calamity,  mixed  np  as  it  was 
Avith  the  jirevalent  confusion  and  political  an- 
xiety, and  the  most  selfish  or  ambitious  were 
compelled  to  study  the  progress  of  the  wasteful 
destroyer,  as  well  as  of  those  national  measures 
which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  17th  of  January, 
and  the  bill  was  at  once  pushed  into  committee, 
as  the  reformers  would  allow  of  no  delay.  In 
committee  its  details  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Cro- 
ker,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Vyvyan,  and  many 
others,  who  fell  more  particularly  upon  the 
clause  which  jiroposed  to  confer  eight  additional 
members  on  the  metropolitan  districts.  It  was 
urged  that  it  would  give  to  the  capital  a  too  j^re- 
])ondei'ating  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved  an  amend- 
ment against  the  clause;  but  in  a  house  of  552 
members,  he  was  out-voted  by  eighty.  The 
bill  came  out  of  committee  about  the  middle  of 
]\Iarch,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  and  carried  the  third  reading 
by  a  majority  of  116  in  a  house  of  594.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  bill  w^as  passed;  an  amendment 
which  went  to  raise  the  qualification  to  .£20,  in 
Liverpool,  and  all  new  boroughs  returning  two 
members,  having  been  negativeii  without  a 
division. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  March,  the  reform 
bill  was  carried  up  to  the  peers  by  Lords  Russell 
and  Althorpe,  accompanied  by  an  nnnsual  num- 
ber of  members.  Lords  Harrowby  and  Wharn- 
clifte,  wdio  had  led  the  opposition  in  the  upper 
house  last  session,  now  announced  their  intention 
to  vote  for  the  reading  of  the  bill.  They  were 
induced  to  this  course  by  a  desire  to  save  the 
respectability  of  the  house  from  a  band  of  poli- 
tical agents  formed  into  peers  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  moment.  The  Bishop  of  London  was 
so  impressed  with  the  dangers  hanging  over  the 
country,  that  he  resolved  to  vote  in  the  same 
way.  Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  and  tlie  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  declared  that  their  opinions  were 
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unchanged,  and  that  they  would  oppose  the  l)ill 
as  they  had  always  done.  The  bill  was  read  a 
first  time  that  same  day.  The  number  of  the 
Avaverers  was  increased  by  the  report,  industri- 
ously and  most  confidently  spread,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  at  last  consented  to  create  as  many 
peers  as  Earl  Grey  might  thiidi  necessary  for 
carrying  the  bill.  The  Earl  of  Haddington, 
Lord  Gage,  and  others,  followed  the  example  of 
Lords  Harrowby  and  Wharuclifte.  Previously 
to  the  second  reading,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
gave  notice  that  if  there  should  be,  as  he  ho])ed 
and  trusted  there  would  be,  a  majority  against 
this  reform  bill  in  their  lordships'  house,  he 
would  bring  in,  after  the  Easter  recess,  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  members  to  large  towns 
whose  importance  entitled  them  to  be  repre- 
sented in  j^arliament;  also  for  conjoining  and 
consolidating  certain  boroughs,  each  of  wdiich 
returned  now  two  members,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  rejDresentatives,  and  prevent 
any  man  from  being  deprived  of  his  existing 
rights;  whilst  a  third  provision  of  his  bill  would 
be  to  extend  the  elective  franchise,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse  in  boroughs. 

The  second  reading  of  the  ministerial  bill  was 
moved  by  Earl  Grey;  Lord  EUenborough  im- 
mediately moved  as  an  amendment,  "that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months."  This 
gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  debate.  The  Earl 
of  Mansfield  and  the  Duke  of  AVellington  repro- 
bated not  the  bill  only,  but  the  waverers  also. 
A  second  adjournment  took  place.  In  opening 
the  debate  next  daj^,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
spoke  with  great  indignation  against  a  wholesale 
creation  of  peers,  declaring,  that  if  such  a  mea- 
sure were  ado25ted,  he  would  no  longer  sit  in  the 
house,  but  would  retire,  and  bide  his  time  till 
the  return  of  those  good  days  which  would 
enable  him  to  vindicate  the  insulted  laws  of  his 
country  by  bringing  an  unconstitutional  minister 
before  the  bar  of  the  peers.  The  debate  was 
again  adjourned.  When  it  was  resumed.  Lord 
Durham,  son-in-law  of  Earl  Grey,  made  a  long 
and  vehement  speech,  pouring  invectives  upon 
the  head  of  Dr.  Philpott,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
had  himself  been  guilty  of  much  intemperance 
both  in  writing  and  in  speaking  against  reform 
and  its  authors.  Lord  Durham  attributed  the 
expenses  of  the  late  war  and  that  war  itself  to 
parliamentary  corrujition  and  profligacy.  Re- 
viving the  exploded  absurdities  of  many  j-ears 
ago,  his  lordship  spoke  as  if  we  had  willingly 
entered  into  a  crusade  against  the  French  repub- 
licans, and  as  if  Britain  would  have  been  left  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
national  honour,  if  she  had  not  girded  on  the 
sword  against  France.  At  the  end  of  this  very 
long  debate,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  minis- 
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ters  divided  the  house,  and  found  that  they  had 
then  a  majority  of  nine.  The  bill  having  been 
read  a  second  time  was  ordered  to  be  committed. 

The  lords  broke  up  for  the  Easter  holidays  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  the  commons  the  day  fol- 
lowing; but  on  the  16th  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  lords  a  protest 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  This 
spirited  protest,  -which  dwelt  more  especially  on 
the  violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  extraordinai-y  degree  of  democratic 
influence,  was  signed  by  seventy-four  other  peers, 
including  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Glou- 
cester, with  six  prelates.  Lord  Lyndhurst  did 
not  sign. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  agitation  w;is  carried 
to  its  utmost  limits.  More  monster  meetings 
were  called:  the  people  of  Leeds  voted  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  whom  they  designated  "their 
ulieet  anchor,  their  refuge  in  the  stoi-m,"  iraploi*- 
ing  him  to  yield  to  necessiti/,  and  to  create  more 
l)eers.  At  Birmingham  a  .special  meeting  of  the 
]iolitical  union  was  held  on  the  27th  of  April, 
when  Thomas  Attwood,  M.P.,  was  again  in  the 
chair,  and  when  a  series  of  resolutions  was  agreed 
to;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  political  associations  from  surrounding 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 
and  Stafford,  was  convened  for  the  7th  of  May. 
On  the  appointed  day,  there  w:vs  such  an  assem- 
blage of  ])eople  at  the  foot  of  Newhall  Hill  as 
this  country  had  never  before  witnessed.  The 
grand  northern  division  alone  was  estimated  at 
nearly  100,000.  The  i)rocession  extended  along 
a  line  of  four  miles;  upwards  of  200  bands  of 
music  were  in  attendance,  and  more  than  700 
flags  and  banners  waved  over  this  heaving  mul- 
titude The  commencement  of  proceedings  was 
announced  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle;  the  orations 
delivered  were  trvimpet-tongued,  and  were  all  in 
one  tune;  for  these  unionists  were  merciless  to 
a  minority,  and  would  never  listen  to  an  opinion 
opposite  to  their  own.  A  hot  sharp  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  was  very  soon  carried.  They 
told  their  lordships,  or,  as  they  had  it,  they  im- 
jilored  them,  "not  to  drive  to  despair  a  high- 
nunded,  generous,  and  fearless  people,  or  to  urge 
them  on,  by  a  rejection  of  their  claims,  to  de- 
mands of  a  much  more  extensive  natui-e,  but 
rather  to  pass  the  reform  bill  into  a  law  unim- 
jiaired  in  any  of  its  great  jiarts  and  provisions; 
more  especially  uninjured  in  the  clauses  rela- 
ting to  the  £\0  franchise."  Other  monster 
meetings  were  held  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee, 
&c.,  as  well  as  in  every  great  town  in  the  south 
of  England.  Their  petitions  to  the  king  all  ran 
in  the  same  key — more  lords,  and  passing  the 
whole  bill !    The  Edinburgh  meeting  was  80,000 


strong.  It  was  held  in  the  King's  Park,  near 
Holyrood  House;  and  from  the  windows  of  that 
palace  the  exile,  Charles  X.,  could  gaze  upon  it. 
The  meeting,  however,  was  very  orderlv.  In 
the  metropolis  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the 
members  of  the  national  union  took  place  on  the 
3d  of  May,  under  the  jiresidency  of  Joseph  Hume, 
M.P.  The  petition  of  this  London  meeting  was 
very  menacing:  it  told  the  lords  that  if  they  re- 
jected or  mutilated  the  reform  bill,  "there  was 
reason  to  expect  tliat  the  payment  of  taxes  would 
cease,  that  other  obligations  of  society  would  be 
disregarded,  and  that  the  ultimate  consequence 
might  be  the  ^ltter  extinction  of  the  privileged 
orders." 

It  was  four  days  after  the  concoction  of  this 
London  petition  to  the  peers,  or  on  the  7th  of  Maj', 
that  parliament  re-assembled.  The  peers  went 
at  once  into  committee  on  the  bill.  When  the 
house  divided,  ministei's  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
3.5,  the  votes  for  an  amendment,  moved  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  being  151,  and  those  against  it  116. 
Eiirl  Grey  then  moved  and  carried  tliat  all  farther 
consideration  of  the  bill  should  be  deferred  till 
Thursday  the  loth. 

On  Tuesday  the  8th,  E:irl  Grey  and  the  lord- 
chancellor  proceeded  to  Windsor  to  demand  more 
peei"s  or  to  tender  their  resignations.  The  king 
was  nervous  and  unsettled.  He  liesitated  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  new  peers  re- 
quisite— he  thought  the  anti-reform  peers  very 
obstinate,  very  wrong,  very  wrong  indeed — but 
he  did  not  like  making  a  dangerous  precedent — 
the  lords  would  say  that  he  had  swamped  their 
house — he  was  afraid  he  could  not  do  it !  lu  the 
end  he  desired  till  next  day  to  deliberate.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  Wednesday  the  9th,  it 
was  intimated  to  ministers  that  his  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  their  resignations. 

This  unlooked-for  intelligence  ])roduced  a  new 
hurricane.  In  the  commons.  Lord  Ebrington 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  an  address 
to  the  king,  on  the  perilous  state  of  public  afTaira, 
next  evening;  and  Lord  Althorpe's  well-meant 
liberal  propo.sal  that  this  motion  should  be  post- 
poned for  a  short  time,  to  prevent  any  embarrass- 
ment in  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  met 
with  no  acceptance  in  that  agitated  and  stormy 
assembly.  They  would  let  the  Tories  know  that 
if  they  would  accept  office,  they  must  do  it  in 
defiance  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which 
commanded  the  public  pui-se.  Accordingly  Lord 
Ebrington's  motion,  being  subtnitted  to  the  house 
on  the  very  next  day,  was  carried  b}'  288  against 
208;  and  the  following  ad<lre.ss  was  .<«peedily  car- 
ried and  presented  to  the  king  :— "  That  it  is 
humbly  rejiresented  to  his  majesty  the  deep  re- 
gret felt  by  this  house  at  the  chjinge  which  has 
been  announced  in  his  majesty's  councils,  by  the 
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retirement  of  tliose  ministers  in  wliom  this  house 
continues  to  repose  unabated  confidence.  That 
this  house,  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne,  has  framed  and  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  u  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people,  by  which  they  are 
convinced  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the 
authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally 
secured." 

In  London  the  national  union  met  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which   the  king  accepted 
the  resignations;  and  1200  new  members  enrolled 
themselves  at  that  meeting.      On  the  morrow, 
there  were  2000  more  new   members.      It  was 
unanimously  resolved  by  these  London  unionists 
"  That  the  betrayal  of  the  people's  cause  was  not 
attributed  to  Earl  Grey,  or  his  administration, 
but  to  the  base  and  foul  treachery  of  others; 
that  meetings  be  recommended  in  eveiy  county 
town  and  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  which, 
by   inducing   compliance    with   the    unanimous 
wi.shes  of  the  people,  may  prevent  the  mischief 
that  would  otherwise  result   from   the  general 
indignation;  that  a  petition  be  jiresented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  receive  the  sup])Iies;  and  that, 
until  the  bill  pass,  they  be  not  managed  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury."     Eesolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  voted  by  the  common  council  and  the 
livery  of  London.      The  liveiymen  went  beyond 
all  bounds.     They  heaped  abuse  upon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  upon  the  sailor-king  himself,  upon 
almost  everj'body  and  everything,  but  most  of  all 
upon  the  majority  of  the  peers,  whom  they  de- 
scribed as  men  who  would  gladly  mix  blood  with 
corruption — as  representatives  of  Dom  Miguel  of 
Portugal  and  Ferdinand  the  tyrant  of  Spain — as 
prototypes  of  Russian  lords  who  regarded  the 
people  as  serfs.   The  electors  of  Westminster  met 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  where  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  who  was  in  the  chair,  was  eclipsed  by 
the  portly  person  and  stormy  eloquence  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.    Similar  meetings  were  held  in  South- 
wark    and   Paddington.      At    the    latter   place 
Joseph  Hume  harangued  a  congregation  of  20,000 
persons.     But  the  manufacturing  Birmingham, 
which  had  become  a  speech-manufacturing  place, 
was  far  hotter  than   the   metropolis.      Printed 
placai-ds  were  stuck  up  in  nearly  all  the   shop 
windows—"  Notice.     No  taxes  paid  here  until 
the  reform  bill  is  passed !  "     Great  accessions  of 
strength  were  made  to  the  union  of  that  place; 
and  there  was  another  monster  meeting  at  New- 
hall  Hill,  where  a  petition  was  voted  to  the  com- 
mons,  containing,  in  addition    to   the   common 
prayer  to  stop  the  supplies,   this  ominous  sen- 
tence : — ''  Your  petitioners  find  it  declared  in  the 


bill  of  rights,  that  the  people  of  England  may 
have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  con- 
dition, and  as  allowed  by  law;  and  they  a])j)rehend 
that  this  great  right  will  be  enforced  generally, 
in  order  that  the  )jeople  may  be  prepared  for 
any  circumstances  that  may  arise."  Manchester 
was  not  much  behind  Birmingham.  Liverpool 
also  had  its  meetings,  its  resolutions,  and  its 
menacing  petitions.  The  political  unions  cor- 
responded and  fraternized  with  one  another.  In 
Scotland,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  they  talked 
of  battles  and  wars,  unless  Earl  Grey  were 
speedily  restored,  and  the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill  carried  through  the 
lords  and  assented  to  by  the  king. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  bewildered  sovereign  had 
sent  for  Lyndhurst,  and  had  authorized  him  to 
adopt   measures   for    the    formation    of   a   new 
ministry,  declaring  that  there  could  be  no  basis 
for  any  ministrj-  except  upon  the  ground  of  "ex- 
tensive reform."    Lord  Lyndhurst  repaired  forth- 
with to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  willing 
to  make  large  sacrifices  and  encounter  any  degree 
of  obloquy,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  extricate  his 
king  from  embarrassment.     His  gi'ace  desired  no 
office,  much  less  that  of  prime  minister;  yet,  if 
necessary  for  the  king's  service,  he  was  ready  t<> 
serve  in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  lit.    The 
premiership  was  then  offered  to  SirEobei't  Peel, 
but  that  cautious  statesman  refused  it,  as  he  felt 
he  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  king  or  to  the 
country  at  that  juncture,  and  as  he  was  still  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  any  extensive  alteration  of 
the  constitution.      Men  were  found  that  were 
willing  enough  to  fill  the  subordinate  offices,  but 
a  premier    could    be    found    nowhere;    and    on 
Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
obliged  to  inform  his  majesty  that  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  had  failed. 
Hereby  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  calling  back  the  discarded  ministers. 
On  Friday,  the  18th  of  May,  the  reinstatement 
of  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  was  certified  in 
both  houses.      The  fact,  often  disputed,  is  now 
notorious.     The   king,   in   recalling  the   reform 
ministry,  had  given  Earl  Grey  carte  blanche,  or 
the  power  of  making  as  many  new  peers  as  he 
might  think  necessary  for  his  object.      To  pre- 
vent this  swamping  of  the  house,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  about  one  hundred  conservative  peei's 
cejised   their   opposition   and   their    attendance. 
After  this  the  reformers  liad  it  all  their  own  way. 
On  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  Earl  Grey  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  upper  house. 
After  a  short  but  spirited  struggle,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor put  the  question;  and,  for  some  moments, 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  house  intended  to 
divide;  but  when  the  premier  went  on  to  move 
"that  the  bill  do  pass,"  Lord  Eoden  remarked 
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that  the  third  reading  had  uot  yet  been  carried. 
A  division  therefoi-e  took  place,  aud  the  numbers 
reported  were,  content  106,  non-content  22.  After 
a  few  verbal  amendments  liad  been  made,  the  bill 
was  passed  and  ordered  back  to  the  commons, 
who  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  their  lordships; 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  royal  assent  was  given 
by  commission  to  the  bill.  The  I'adical  press 
liad  previously  clamoured  for  the  delivery  of  the 
royal  assent,  not  by  commission,  but  in  person; 
and  great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  reform 
party  out  of  doors,  and  deep  their  resentment  at 
this  refusal  of  his  majesty  to  consummate  and 
crown  their  triumph.  Another  damper  upon  the 
.scene  of  their  success  was  the  emptiness  of  the 
chair  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of 
the  opposition  benches,  in  which  not  a  single 
member  was  present.  As  if  to  compen.sate,  how- 
ever, for  this  double  bereavement  of  the  counte- 
nance of  church  and  .state,  a  sunbeam  shot  into  the 
hall  soon  after  the  a.ssent  had  been  delivered,  and 
this  was  hailed  l)y  many  as  an  equivalent  for  tiie 
absence  of  both  king  and  ^)rimate.  Tiiere  were  also 
separate  reform  bills  for  Scotland  and  Irelaml. 
Tliese  being  carried  through  ])arliameutwith  little 
or  no  opposition,  received  the  royal  assent — the 
first  on  the  3il  of  August,  the  second  on  the  Ttli 
of  that  month.  Festivals  and  great  rejoicings 
followed  tiaoughout  the  three  kingiioms. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commi-ssion  on 
tlie  Kith  of  October.  The  registration  of  the  new 
constituency  under  the  reform  bill  was  then 
rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  otlier  necessjiry  pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  new  general  election, 
which  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  passing 
of  the  bill.  On  the  i^th  of  December  parliament 
was  dissolved;  and  then  began  the  election,  the 
writs  being  made  returnable  on  the  2!)tli  of 
January,  1833.  Three  parties  took  (he  ti'dd:  the 
Ministerialists,  or  Earl  Orey  Wlugs;  the  Torie.s, 
who  now  assumed  the  ai)pellation  of  Conserva- 
tives; the  Radicals,  who  were  already  dissatis- 
fied, anil  were  proclaiming  that  tlie  reform  bill 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  must  go  farther,  and 
that  they  would  have  universal  sutfrage  and  vote 
by  ballot,  or  wage  an  eternal  war  against  all 
governments.  Generally,  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  elections  were  favourable  to  the  minis- 
terialists. Not  so  in  Ireland,  for  there  jjupular 
agitation  was  against  them,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell  had  accused  them,  and  continued  to 
accuse  them,  of  l)eing  guilty  of  injustice  and 
in.sult  towards  the  Irish. 

We  must  jiow  brielly  advert  to  those  affairs  of 
Europe  in  which  England  was  most  interest etl. 
Dom  Pedro,  having  renounced  the  crown  of  Brazil 
in  favour  of  his  son,  came  over  to  Europe  in  1831 
to  fight  for  the  claims  of  his  daughter.  Donna 
Maria,  to  the  throne  of    Portugal.     He  found 


great  countenance  from  our  Whig  government, 
who  now  cast  aside  the  principle  of  neutrality 
aud  non-interference,  and  who  sanctioned  arma- 
ments and  expeditions  fitted  out  in  England, 
chiefly  with  English  money  and  by  Englishmen, 
to  an  extent  somewhat  exceeding  what  the  law 
of  nations  would  justify.  An  English  officer  of 
distinction  took  the  commaml  of  Dom  Pedro's 
fleet,  and  manned  it  almost  entirely  with  natives 
of  this  island.  Engli.sh  military  officers  entered 
the  dom's  service,  recruited  for  him  openly  in 
London  and  Westminster,  and  elsewhere;  aud 
these  recruits,  armed  and  equipped,  were  sent  off 
by  hundreds  to  fight  against  the  Miguelites  and 
for  the  constitution  which  had  found  so  little 
favour  with  the  mass  of  the  Portuguese  jwpula- 
tion.  Having  collected  his  forces  in  the  Azores, 
Dcm  Pedro  sailed  for  Portugal  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1832,  with  eighty  vessels  and  nearly  80UO 
men,  of  whom  the  best  and  bravest  were  about 
1200  Engli.sh  and  French.  He  effected  a  laud- 
ing, and  with  gi'eat  ease  took  possession  of 
Oporto;  but  he  was  soon  shut  up  there  by  the 
Miguelites,  wlio  bombarded  tlie  town,  blockaded 
the  Douro,  anil  placed  the  invadei"s  in  an  un- 
plea.sant  aud  critical  situation.  Provisions  fell 
short,  and  not  even  constitutional  sauce  could  re- 
concile the  stnmachs  of  the  English  to  hoi*se-flesli. 
In  this  state  niattei-s  remained  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  dulne.ss  of  the  scene  being  occasionally 
relieved  by  sorties  and  shai-p  contlicts  outside 
the  town. 

There  had  been  much  discoursing  about  the 
jiroiiriety  and  beauty  of  reviving  the  ancient 
(ireek  institutions,  and  of  making  an  ultra-cliis- 
sical  federal  republic  for  that  country;  but,  for 
evil  or  for  good,  Greece  w.as  now  turned  into  .i 
kingdom.  In  IS.U)  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  that 
country  had  been  made  to  Prince  Leopold  Saxe- 
Coburg.  For  .some  time  the  prince  certainly  en- 
tei'tained  the  notion  of  accejiting  what  the  (ireeks 
ofl'ered;  Init  he  wavered  as  he  made  him.self 
acquainted  with  the  distracted  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  extreme,  de.spei-ate  spirit  of  the 
people;  and,  in  the  end,  a  most  alarming  and  yd 
most  trutliful  letter  from  Count  John  Capo  d'ls- 
tria,  who  was  acting  as  a  pro-tempore  president, 
decided  him  in  the  negative.  The  effect  of  this 
letter  was  indee<l  galvanic.  Ca|>o  tl'Istria  might 
not  have  been  very  willing  to  descend  from  the 
seat  of  eminence  he  occupied;  but  the  picture 
he  drew  of  the  hard.ships  to  be  emlured  by  the 
fii-st  sovereign  of  liberated  but  anarchic  Cireece 
was  not  overcharged.  Capo  d'Isti'ia  was  atroci- 
ously murdered  on  the  4th  of  October,  1831,  at 
Nau]ilia,  in  open  day,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
church.  His  brother,  Augustin  Capo  d'Istria 
succeeded  him  in  the  presiden(\v,  but  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  countrv  and   an    active    civil   war 
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obliged  liim  to  resign.  The  ci-owu  of  Greece  was 
sent  a-beggiug.  At  last,  the  allied  i)0\vers  offered 
it  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  for  his  younger  sou 
Otho,  then  a  minor;  and  the  offer  being  accepted, 
Otho,  accompanied  by  a  Bavarian  council  of  re- 
gency and  a  body  of  Bavarian  troops,  arrived  at 


Nauplia  in  February,  1833,  and  was  willingly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Greeks  as  their  sovereign.  The 
government  was  to  be  a  constitutional  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  a  senate  and  a  house  of  reju-esen- 
tatives.  For  a  short  time  there  was  something 
like  tranquillity;  but  still  many  of  the  Greeks 
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ceased  not  to  be  "  robbers  on  land  or  pirates  on 
the  deep."  The  Bavai'ian  soldiery  and  Bavarian 
agents  of  police  wei-e  little  to  the  taste  of  the 
Greeks;  and  a  great  many  of  those  excitable,  in- 
subordinate men  were  led  to  conceive  a  dislike 
for  their  mild  and  well-intentioned  yoting  king. 
The  disseverance  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 


which  had  been  brought  about  by  popular  insur- 
rection, remained  still  a  question  which  embar- 
rassed all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  There  seemed 
no  chance,  no  possibility,  and  indeed  (save  on  the 
part  of  Eussia  and  Prussia)  no  wish,  to  enforce 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  for  which  Holland  had 


'  Drawn  and  engraved  bj'  J.  L.  Williams,  after  a  large  print 
by  Walker  aii^l  Rejuolds,  from  a  picture  by  S.  W.  Reynolds, 
sketched  on  the  spot  when  his  majesty's  assent  was  declared. 
The  scene  is  the  old  House  of  Peers.  Seated  on  the  woolsack  in 
the  centre,  ami  below  the  throne,  is  Lord-chancellor  Brougham. 
On  liis  right  hand  are  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley;  on  his  left  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Eai-1  Grey,  and 


Lord  Holland — the  royal  commissioners.  The  king's  assent  is 
being  pronounced  by  Mr.  Courtnay,  now  Eaid  of  Devon,  in  tlie 
old-established  Norman  form,  "Ze  roy  U  veut,"  which  he  e.x- 
claLms  standing  up  and  looking  towards  the  auditory.  Tlie 
opposition  benches  are  empty,  and  also  tlie  cross  or  independent 
benches.  The  commons  summoned  to  attend  are  in  the  fore- 
gro\uid,  and  gathered  before  the  bar. 
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ill  various  ways  paid  a  high  price;  but  the  Dutch 
troops  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  giving  one 
sound  beating  to  the  vapouring,  boasting  Bel- 
gians. The  Braves  Beiges,  who  had  conceited 
themselves  into  invincible  heroes  because  they 
liad  made  barricades,  and  liad  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful street-and-house  warfare  against  a  very 
small  force  that  was  anxious  not  to  injure  the 
fair  city  of  Brussels,  ran  away  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  when  they  came  to  try  their  valour  in  the 
open  field.  This  lesson  was  really  needed,  for 
well-nigh  all  over  Europe  the  populace  had  been 
given  to  believe  that  no  regular  troops  could 
stand  against  them,  and  that  tliey  had  only  to 
make  one  good  cmeutc  to  insure  a  successful  re- 
volution. Brave  old  Clia.ssc  long  kept  tlie  Dutch 
flag  floating  over  the  fortress  of  Antwerp;  and 
there  it  woukl  have  continued  to  float,  if  the 
striking  of  it  down  had  (K-peinled  solciy  on  the 
Belgians. 

In  February,  lH31,  the  Belgian  congress  had 
elected  the  Duke  of  Nemours  to  the  throne  of 
the  new  kingdom;  but  his  father,  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  having  refused  tiie  crown 
on  the  part  of  his  son,  a  new  election  became 
necessary,  and  the  clioice  fell  upon  Prince  Leo- 
pold Saxe-C'oburg.  This  time  the  prince  did 
not  hesitate.  He  quitted  England,  took  the  oaths 
preseribe<l,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  2;3d 
of  July,  1831,  not  rpiite  three  months  before  Capo 
d'Istria,  the  monitor  who  had  warned  him  from 
the  throne  of  Greece,  came  to  Ids  untimely  and 
bloody  end.  The  strong  objections  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  were  gradually  removed;  an«l  on  the  l.Otli 
of  November,  18131,  tho.se  two  powers,  in  common 
with  Great  Britain,  Fraiije,  and  Austria,  recog- 
nized  the  independence  uf  Belgium,  and  signed  i 
at  London  a  treaty  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  , 
new  kingdom.  Tims  was  maile  a  fearful  rent  in 
the  grand  treaty  of  Vienna. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  the  rash,  ill-condiu-ted 
Polish  revolution  was  extinguished  in  blood.  Tiie  i 
Poles  had  done  well  the  single  thing  whicli  they 
knew  how  to  do  — they  had  fought  bravely;  but  ' 
weak  in  iiumbei*s,  wanting  organization  and  the 
means  of  sustaininrj  the  war,  wanting  credit,  and 
too  many  of  them  wanting  common  honestv,  thev  ' 
could  not  but  succumb.     After  two  davs'  most 
desperate  fighting,   War.saw  cai)itulated  on   the  ' 
7th  of  September,  1831,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Rnssian.s.    Europe  remainecl  as  an 
inactive  sj)ectatres3  of  the  struggle.    In  England, 
as  well  as  in  France,  the  liberals  would  fain  have 
made  common   cau.se  with  the  Polish  patriots. 
The  English  sent  money  and  clotlies;  and  when 


the  debacle  came,  and  when  the  streets  of  London 
were  crowded  by  utterly  desperate  or  destitute 
Polish  refugees,  they  were  fed  and  supported  by 
our  government  and  peo])le.  We  forgot,  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,  the  stanch  adherence  of 
these  Poles  to  Bonaparte,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
Polish  lancers,  of  which  we  had  tasted  the  bitter 
fruits  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  and  at  Waterloo. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  exercised  the  utmost  seve- 
rity against  the  i)atriotic  portion  of  the  people: 
for  after  all,  tlie  patriots  were  only  a  j)ortion,  and 
scarcely  the  major  j)ortion,  of  the  nation.  Many 
individuals  who  had  taken  jiart  in  the  insurrec- 
tion were  either  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Sibe- 
ria, or  sent  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  harassing, 
destructive  war  of  the  Caucasus.  Men  of  the 
noblest  birth,  and  once  of  the  greatest  fortunes, 
were  made  to  undergo  these  punishments.  The 
constitution  was  formally  abrogated,  and  another 
form  of  government,  called  the  "organic  statute," 
imi>osed  under  the  Russian  bayonet.  The  uni- 
versities of  Warsaw  and  Vilna,  together  with 
many  minor  schools,  were  abolished,  and  the 
public  lilji-aries  and  museums  were  carried  away 
to  Rusiiia.  Almost  every  possible  measure  was 
adoj)ted  which  tended  to  destroy  the  nationality 
of  Poland. 

The  French  had  found  that  they  had  not  in- 
creased their  liberty  by  the  revolution  of  IKJO. 
The  country  had  been  in  a  most  troubled  state 
ever  since  that  ]»eriod.  Trade  and  industry  had 
wofuUy  declined,  and  the  hunger  of  the  stomach 
had  increased  the  des|ieration  of  the  heart  and 
brain.  To  i)lots  and  conspiracies  there  had  been 
no  end.  There  had  been  riots  and  street-fights 
in  Paris,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  at  Lyons,  with  a 
terrible  loss  of  human  life.  In  1831  Marshal 
Soult  had  not  been  able  to  reduce  that  city  to 
order  with  less  than  26,000  men,  and  a  tre- 
mendous train  of  artillery.  In  the  coui-se  of  the 
year  upon  which  we  .are  about  to  enter,  Lyons 
was  again  the  scene  of  civil  war,  earnage,  and 
anarchy;  and  also  in  the  coui"se  of  that  troublous 
year  Louis  Philippe  made  greater  inroads  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  ]>ress,  and  ui)on  the  personal 
libertv  of  the  subject,  tlnn  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted or  coutemjdated  by  Charles  X.  and  his 
expelled  government.  Old  La  Fayette  had  told 
the  French  jieople  that  they  would  find  in  Louis 
Philippe  the  best  of  republics;  but  La  Fayette 
was  always  wrong.  They  really  found  in  Louis 
Philijipe  a  powerful  and  adroit  master  wlio  could 
and  who  would  rule  them;  by  the  charter  if  they 
could  be  brought  to  be  quiet,  despotically  otlier- 
wise. 
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CHAPTER  III.-CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1833—1834. 

WILLIAM    IV. 

Meeting  of  the  first  reform  parliament— The  great  change  in  parliamentary  representation— Predominance  of  the 
commons  over  king  and  lords — Election  of  a  speaker — The  king's  speech — O'Connell's  attack  on  the  address 

His  amendment  and  its  rejection— Coercion  bill  to  repress  disturbances  in  Ireland — Ojiposition  to  the  bill 

in  the  commons — It  is  passed— Measures  for  the  redress  and  improvement  of  Ireland — Changes  efllected  upon 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland— Curtailment  of  its  revenues— Negi'o  slavery— Plan  of  government  carried 
for  its  total  suppression — Compensation  granted  to  the  West  India  jilanters— Death  of  Wilberforce — Care  of 
the  reform  parliament  for  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce — Renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England  charter — 
llenewal  of  the  East  India  Company  charter — Other  parliamentary  measures  of  the  session — Affairs  of  Spain 
and  Portugal — Progress  of  the  Portuguese  war  of  succession — Defeats  of  the  Miguelites — Injudicious 
jiroceedings  of  Dom  Pedro — Difficidties  of  Turkey  through  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pacha — The  sultan  has 
recourse  to  the  equivocal  aid  of  Russia — Ibrahim  Pacha  retires  from  the  Turkish  dominions — Treatj-  of 
Hunkiar  Iskellisi  between  Russia  and  Turkey — Opening  of  parliament  in  1834 — Attack  on  our  foreign  policy 
by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington — Irish  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union — Troubles  occasioned  in  parliament  by 
Irish  affairs — Threats  of  an  examination  into  Irish  church  property — Lord  Grey  resigns  and  Lord  Melbourne 
becomes  premier — New  Irish  coercion  bill  passed — Its  insufficiency — Tithes  bill  for  Ireland — Its  discussion 
in  the  lords — Its  rejection — Demand  of  the  dissenters  for  relief  from  church-rates— Their  demand  for  the. 
abolition  of  religious  tests  in  the.  universities — Bill  to  that  effect — Hostility  against  it — The  bill  discussed 
in  the  commons — Arguments  adduced  for  and  against  the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the  universities — 
The  bill  passed  by  the  commons — It  is  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords — Demands  of  the  dissenters  for  relief 
from  church-rates  renewed — Motion  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England — It  is  abandoned. 


]HE  first  meeting  of  the  reformed 
parlinment  was  of  itself  au  impor- 
tant era  in  our  history.  This  great 
national  representation  had  under- 
gone not  a  partial,  but  a  com2)lete 
change.  The  first  important  struggle, 
iu  the  seventeenth  century,  had  been  to  reduce 
the  royal  authoi-ity  below  the  level  of  i^arlia- 
nient;  the  second,  which  had  just  succeeded,  was 
to  elevate  the  authority  of  the  commons  above 
that  of  the  lords,  and  constitute  the  house  of  the 
foi*mer  the  real  governing  power  of  the  empire. 
King  and  peers  were  now  to  form  but  a  subsi- 
diary part  of  the  constitution,  and  that,  too,  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  j^eople  at  lai-ge,  who  recog- 
nized such  checks  as  necessary  against  their  own 
abuses  of  power;  and  it  was  now  to  be  seen 
whether  they  would  cordially  unite  with  the 
national  representatives,  and  be  content  with 
such  measure  of  dictation  as  the  great  change  had 
assigned  to  them. 

The  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the 
popular  representation  were  such  as  the  reform 
appeared  to  necessitate.  Of  these,  the  gi-eatest 
was  in  the  county  constituencies  of  England. 
Formerly,  they  had  been  fifty-two,  which  re- 
turned ninety-four  members;  but  now,  by  the 
division  of  counties,  these  constituencies  were  in- 
creased to  eightj'-two,  which  returned  159  mem- 
bers. As  all  boroughs  having  less  than  a  popu- 
lation of  2000  were  to  be  disfranchised,  fifty-six 
of  these,  which  had  returned  111  members, 
were  no  longer  represented.     Such  boroughs  as 


had  a  population  of  less  than  4000,  and  had  sent 
two  repi'esentatives,  were  now  only  to  return 
one,  and  under  this  category  thirty  seats  were 
made  vacant.  As  the  number  of  members  that 
composed  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  to  be 
diminished,  these  143  constituencies  were  trans- 
feri-ed  to  the  towns  and  districts  that  had  in- 
creased in  jiopulation  and  importance.  In  like 
mannei-,  while  no  change  was  made  upon  Ireland, 
Scotland  retained  her  former  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  with  changes  adapted  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  in  new  localities,  and 
its  diminution  in  the  old.  The  mode  of  election 
was  also  simplified  in  town  and  country,  both 
as  to  the  time  occupied,  and  the  registration  of 
voters,  as  also  the  qualifications  for  a  vote,  inha- 
bitants of  towns  being  entitled  to  the  franchise 
who  paid  ten  pounds  of  yearly  rental,  and  of 
the  counties,  copy-holders  and  lease-holders  to 
tlie  value  of  forty  shillings.  In  this  way,  it  was 
attempted  to  combine  the  privileges  of  the  old 
agricultural  and  the  new  mercantile  England; 
to  reconcile  the  moneyed  with  the  hereditary 
aristocracy;  and  so  to  extend  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, as  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  what  it 
claimed  to  be — the  representation  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  of  its  worth  and  intelli- 
gence. The  members  of  a  parliament  so  consti- 
tuted, and  assembled  for  the  first  time  together, 
must  have  met  with  mutual  diffidence,  and  been 
as  yet  not  fully  aware  of  their  proper  course  of 
action,  or  of  what  was  expected  from  their  pro- 
ceedings.    How  they  settled  into  their  respec- 
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live  departments,  and  wliotlier  they  justified  the 
general  expectation,  the  history  of  their  sessions 
will  illu.strate. 

The  jiarlianient  was  openeil  by  commission  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1833,  and  the  first  business 
was  the  election  of  a  speaker.  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  who  had  so  wortliily  hehl  the  office  for 
sixteen  years,  had  intimated  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  his  intention  to  retire,  and  a  pension 
had  been  granted  to  him  of  .£4000,  with  a  re- 
version of  £3000  to  his  son,  but  without  raising 
him  to  the  peerage,  although  that  distinction  had 
usually  been  bestowed  on  those  who  had  so  long 
filled  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
it  was  thought  that  now  especially  the  house 
needed  an  experienced  guide;  and  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination,  while  ministers 
resolved  to  support  his  re-api)oiutiueut.  The 
chief  ojjposition  was  from  the  mure  violent  re- 
formers; and  Mr.  Tlume,  who  moved  that  Mr. 
Littleton,  one  of  the  member.s  for  Statfordshire, 
sliould  take  the  chair,  alleged  that  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  should  liave  a  reformer  for 
its  s])eaker.  JMi*.  O'Connell  also,  who  seconded 
Mr.  Hume,  denounced  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment, as  "another  instance  of  the  jialtry  truck- 
ling of  the  present  administration."  These  were 
liarsli  notes  at  the  commencement,  but  Mr. 
Sutton  was  chosen  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. On  the  "»th  of  February,  the  first  session 
of  the  new  parliament  was  opened  by  the  king 
in  person.  A  great  part  of  the  royal  speech  wiia 
occupied  by  the  terrible  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
and  by  the  paramount  necessity  of  immediately 
adopting  measures  for  repressing  them;  for  con- 
1  rolling  and  pimi.shing  the  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  for  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countrie.s, 
— "which  union,"  said  his  majesty  omj)haticaliy, 
"with  your  support,  and  under  tlie  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence,  I  am  determined  to  maintain 
by  all  the  measures  in  my  power,  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare 
of  my  ])eoi)le."  This  lou.sed  the  fury  of  Mr. 
l^aniel  O'Connell.  In  the  debate  on  the  address, 
which  re-echoed  his  majesty's  sentiments,  lie 
called  the  whole  address  a  bloody,  brutal,  and 
unconstitutional  document  —  a  declaration  of 
civil  war — such  a  declaration  as  England  once 
]>ut  forth  against  America,  though  she  reaped 
from  it  nothing  but  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 
After  seven  centuries  of  opjn-ession  there  was 
.still  to  be  a  call  for  blood  in  Ireland  !  If  after 
so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  during  which  Ireland  had 
been  subject  to  England,  Ireland — a  territory  so 
blessed  by  Providence,  but  so  cursed  by  man — 
was  still  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  misery, 
tlie  governors,  the  English  governors,  alone  were 
to  blame.     The  Irish  people  were  and  ever  had 


:  been  innocent  and  blameless.  True  it  was  that 
'  deeds  of  violence  and  crime  had  increased  in  that 
I  beautiful  country;  but  why  had  they  increased  ? 
!  The  mover  of  the  address  had  ascribed  the  in- 
'  crease  to  agitation;  but  he,  and  the  other  friends 
of  ministers,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  t/tat  it  teas 
only  last  year  they  themselves  had  been  reproached 
as  agitators,  exciting  the  people  to  support  changes 
and  innovations  which  the  people  did  not  origin- 
ally desire  or  care  for  !  "VVheu  he  and  his  friends 
had  mo.st  agitated  Ireland  for  emancipation, 
tranquillity  had  most  ]n-evailed.  The  Whigs 
had  been  riding  rough -shod  over  Ireland;  in- 
crease of  crime  had  always  followed,  and  always 
would  follow,  increase  of  force  and  violence. 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  jirosecuting  govern- 
ment as  the  present!  They  had  pi'osecuted  the 
jn-css,  the  people,  and  even  the  priests  of  Ireland; 
but  had  done  nothing  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  country.  So  long  as  Ireland  had  grievances 
to  complain  of,  he  would  agitate  to  redress  them. 
This  was  what  Englishmen  had  done  to  achieve 
reform.  An  unreformed  ))ai-liament  had  j)assed 
two  acts  relative  to  Ireland  which  even  an 
Algerine  government  would  not  have  sanctioned. 
A  reformed  jiarliament,  it  api)eared,  w;us  now  to 
bo  called  on  to  pass  another,  to  ])ut  an  end  to 
agitation  ;  but  lie  would  tell  them  it  would  be 
many  and  many  a  day  before  they  could  frame 
an  act  capable  of  effecting  their  object. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  by  adjournments 
four  days,  or  to  the  8th  of  February,  when  Mr. 
CJ'Conuell's  amendment,  for  a  committee  of  the 
w  hole  house  on  the  address,  was  rejected  by  428 
against  40. 

A  coercion  bill  fur  the  supjiression  of  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland  w;us  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Ix)rds  by  Earl  Cirey,  and  was  there  carried 
without  opj)osilion.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
bill  was  .shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aggregate 
of  crimes  during  the  ]>recedingyear  amounted  to 
upwards  of  9000,  connecteil  with  the  tlisturbcd 
state  of  the  country,  and  that  the  list  was  on  the 
increase.  But  long,  and  loud,  and  fierce  was  the 
opposition  it  met  with  in  the  commons  from 
O'Connell  and  his  well-jointed  tail.  Some  of 
these  Irish  membei-s  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in 
]irivate  that  the  coercion  bill  was  ab.solutely  and 
innnediately  necessary.  One  of  the  chief  of  them 
said,  in  the  hearing  of  several  membere  of  the 
liouse, — "  TIV,  as  Irish  jiatriots  and  members, 
must  oppose  the  bill  to  the  utmost;  but  if  you  do 
not  pass  it,  Viy  heavens  there  will  be  no  security 
for  property  or  for  life  in  Ireland!"  Words  to 
this  effect  being  sub.sequently  repeated,  created 
a  hurricane  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Hull,  who  had  fii-st  disclosed  this  pre- 
cious  sjjecimeu   of   Irish   sincerity,   received   a 
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batch  of  challenges,  being  challenged  by  nearly 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  O'Connell  tail; 
and  oiily  Lord  Althorpe  stood  forward  like  a 
man  of  honour,  like  an  English  gentleman,  to 
the  rescue  of  Mr.  Hill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  last,  on  the  2l)th  of  March,  the  bill  being 
slightly  altered  in  the  commons,  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  Its  effect  was  materially  to 
decrease  the  number  of  outrageovis  offences  that 
were  prevalent  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Stanley  now  resigned  the  uneasy  office  of  secre- 
tai-y  for  Ireland,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse.  Mr.  Stanley  became  secretai-y 
for  the  colonies,  that  place  being  vacated  by 
Viscount  Goderich,  who  was  made  loi*d  privy- 
seal  and  advanced  in  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Ripon. 

Concurrent  with  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  mea- 
sures of  redress  and  improvement  for  that  coun- 
try were  introduced.  The  total  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  church  amounted  to  about 
.£800,000  per  annum — a  sum  of  course  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  Protestant  churchmen.  On  these 
funds  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers,  after 
abolishing  first-fruits,  to  impose  a  tax,  varying 
according  to  the  value  of  livings  and  bishoprics 
from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.;  from  the  operation 
of  which,  however,  livings  under  .£200  per  annum 
were  to  be  exemjjted;  while  the  larger  revenues 
of  the  primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  were  to 
be  reduced  respectively  to  the  amount  of  £10,000 
and  £8000  a  year.  The  sum  collected  by  this  tax 
would  be  applied  under  commissioners  to  the 
abolition  of  church  cess;  the  augmentation  of 
])oor  livings  and  building  of  glebe  houses;  the 
division  of  unions;  and  the  erection  of  churches. 
With  -respect  to  the  offices  of  deans  and  chapters, 
it  was  proposed,  wherever  they  were  unconnected 
with  the  cure  of  souls,  to  abolish  them  altogether, 
or  attach  them  to  such  cure.  With  regard  to 
livings  where  no  duty  had  been  done  for  the  last 
three  years,  it  was  proposed  to  suspend  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  at  the  discretion  of  the 
church  commissioners.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
■  abolish  ten  bishoprics,  and  annex  the  vacated 
sees  to  cei'taiu  of  those  that  were  preserved. 
Lastly  came  the  lands  attached  to  bishopries;  and 
here  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
Althorpe,  laid  down  this  principle — "  That  if  by 
the  act  of  j^arliament  to  be  introduced  any  new 
value  was  given  to  benefices,  that  new  value, 
not  belonging  properly  to  the  church,  might  be 
immediately  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state;  he  believed  that  £500,000  a  year  was 
the  value  of  all  Irish  ejjiscopal  lands  to  the  lessees 
or  tenants,  though  the  bishojis  did  not  receive 
much  more  than  £100,000;  by  a  different  mode  of 
granting  leases,  his  lordship  showed  that  a  sum  of 
near  £300,000  might  be  acquired  for  the  state 
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without  any  diminution  of  income  to  the  bishops; 
and  he  concluded  with  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Established  church  in  Ireland. 

This  scheme  gave  gi-eat  dissatisfaction  to  two 
l^arties — to  the  zealous  Protestants  and  conser- 
vative members  of  opposition,  who  detested  its 
principle  as  being  destructive  to  the  interest  of 
the  church;  and  to  the  economists,  radicals,  and 
repealers,  in  whose  opinion  it  left  far  too  much 
of  the  church  property  untouched.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  stigmatized  the  measure  as  tending  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
bill,  which  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  274  to  94. 
Being  sent  uj?  to  the  lords,  it  there  encountered 
considerable  opposition,  and  was  subjected  to 
several  alterations.  Their  lordships  finally  passed 
it  on  the  30th  of  Julj^  the  contents  being  135, 
the  non-contents  81.  On  the  2d  of  August  the 
commons  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  lords, 
Mr.  O'Connell  observing  that  their  lordships  had 
not  made  the  bill  much  worse  than  they  found 
it,  and  protesting  against  its  being  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  first  trifling  instalment 
of  the  enormous  debt  due  to  Ireland. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  collecting 
tithes  in  Ireland  without  a  riot — in  many  cases 
they  could  not  be  collected  at  all.  A  resolution 
was  now  passed  for  exchequer  bills  not  exceeding 
£1,000,000  to  be  issued  for  advancing,  under 
certain  conditions,  arrears  of  tithes  due  for  1831 
and  1832,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  tithes  for  1833,  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  any 
person  entitled  to  such  arrears  or  tithes,  and  de- 
sirous of  receivdng  such  advances.  The  amount 
advanced  was  to  be  included  in  the  tithe  compo- 
sition, so  as  to  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  five 
years  by  half-yearly  instalments.  Many  people 
now  said  that  England,  besides  paying  its  own 
tithe,  would  have  to  pay  the  Irish  tithe  also. 
Two  commissions  were  issued,  one  for  inquiring 
into  the  corporations  of  Ireland,  and  the  other 
for  investigating  the  condition  of  its  labouring- 
classes. 

An  important  question  during  this  season  was 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  a  subject  which  the  first  reform  parliament 
could  not  consistently  avoid,  and  its  final  settle- 
ment had  been  confidently  anticipated  both  by 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  new  state  of 
things.  It  was  also  found,  that  the  half  measures 
already  passed  were  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
slave  and  the  slaveholder;  for  while  the  former 
had  enjoyed  such  a  portion  of  liberty  as  made 
him  anxious  to  possess  the  whole,  the  latter 
could  no  longer  compel  the  amount  of  service 
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Avliicli  was  necessary  for  the  full  cultivatiou  of  his 
farms  aud  plantations.  The  negroes  found  that 
they  had  rights  secured  for  them  by  the  state, 
and  that  their  slavery  had  in  many  cases  been 
exchanged  into  voluntary  service,  while  the 
planters  endeavoured  to  evade  these  restrictions, 
even  at  tlie  double  risk  of  provoking  the  wrath 
of  the  home  government,  and  open  rebellion 
among  their  own  black  dej^endauts.  It  was  cer-  I 
tain  also  that  tliese  negroes  were  now  so  elevated  : 
in  spirit,  intelligence,  and  self-reliance,  that  they  j 
could  not  be  reduced  to  their  former  serfage;  that  I 
they  were  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  full  : 
freedom  of  which  the  previous  instalments  had 
been  a  promise  and  preparative;  and  that  if  it 
was  not  freely  and  peacefully  accorded  to  them, 
they  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  extort  it  by 
force  aud  violence.  Such  were  the  considerations, 
irrespective  of  those  of  humanity  and  duty,  which 
had  prepared  the  public  mind  of  Britain  for  the 
full  measure  of  negro  emancipation.  All  being 
in  readiness,  Mr.  Stanley,  now  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  ex])laiued  the  ministerial  scheme  for  the 
jiurpose  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  14th  of  May.  On  the  30th  of 
August  the  emancipation  act  was  passed  in  the 
lords.  As  yet,  it  was  not  found  possible,  and  it 
was  perhaps  not  advisable,  to  let  loose  in  an 
instant  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  West 
Indies  from  their  bondage  into  the  enjoyment  of 
full-grown  liberty;  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
:ia  from  the  resistance  of  the  slaveholdei-s  them- 
selves, the  system  of  gradualism  had  still  to  be 
recognized  in  this  great  abolition.  But  the  aboli- 
tion itself  was  to  be  soon,  and  certain,  and  com- 
plete, while  little  more  than  the  mere  name  of 
slavery  was  to  be  for  a  short  time  retaine<l.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  young  children  of 
the  slaves  were  to  be  free.  Of  those  who  were 
still  slaves,  their  servitude  was  to  be  changed 
into  an  ajiprenticeship  that  w;is  to  la.=it,  in  the 
case  of  field-slaves  for  seven,  and  of  house-slaves 
for  five  years,  during  which  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  free  labourers  iu  every  respect, 
except  in  the  right  of  changing  their  masters. 
In  this  way,  negro  slavery  was  speedily  to  expire 
throughout  the  whole  British  dominions.  But 
while  humanity  liberated  the  bondman,  justice 
w:\s  equally  ready  to  compensate  the  master;  and 
here  a  sacrifice  was  maile  which  may  well  serve 
as  an  oxamj)le  to  future  ages,  when  some  great 
national  error  is  to  be  revoked  and  its  injuries 
atoned  for.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the 
lilantei-s  should  be  compensated  for  their  loss  of 
slave-labour  by  a  loan  of  £I5,000,(X)0  sterling; 
but  when  it  was  represented  that  this  sum  was 
inadei|uate,  and  that  it  could  not  well  be  repaid, 
the  loan  was  converted  into  a  gift,  and  the 
£15,000,000  into  ^20,000,000.     Su^.h  munificence 


on  the  part  of  an  impoverished  nation,  by  whom 
it  was  as  cheerfully  and  readily  granted  as  if  it  had 
been  the  expenditure  of  a  great  national  triumph, 
will  serve  as  a  brand  for  the  foreheads  of  all 
future  slaveholders  to  the  end  of  time.  If  any- 
thing could  cloud  the  joy  of  such  an  event,  it 
was  the  circumstance,  that  only  thirty-one  daj-s 
before  the  emancipation  act  had  ]iassed,  Wilber- 
force,  its  author  aud  champion,  had  died.  He 
had  struggled  through  many  a  year,  amidst  de- 
spondency and  despair,  and  finally  amidst  the 
more  wasting  inflictions  of  hope  deferred,  in  be- 
half of  a  beloved  measure  on  which  his  whole  ener- 
gies had  been  concentrated;  and  now,  when  the 
crowning  eff'ort  was  to  be  made,  he  was  stretched 
upon  a  death-betl,  without  the  hope  of  witnessing 
the  result.  But  he  was  cheered  with  the  assui'- 
ance  that  the  beloved  project  of  his  life  was 
safe,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  bill  would  be 
pjissed.  It  was  a  hap))y  foretivste  of  that  "  Well 
done"  for  which  his  whole  life  had  been  a  pre- 
paration; and  joy  as  well  as  peace  illuminated 
the  good  man's  departure. 

Thus  far  the  reformed  parliament  had  made  an 
auspicious  commencement,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion: it  had  passed  a  measure  to  which  the  courage 
of  former  j)arliaments  hail  been  inadequate,  and 
gratified  a  heroic  and  disinterested  popular  wish 
at  the  risk  of  materially  increasing  the  national 
burdens.  But  justice  to  Africa  and  insulted  hu- 
manity was  not  its  only  claim  to  favour  during  the 
fii-st  session  of  its  existence.  It  also  distinguisheil 
itself  by  its  attention  to  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce,  so  that  at  no  former  period  had  these 
been  better  arraugeil  or  more  widely  extended.  On 
these  accounts,  the  temporary  evils  occasioned  by 
the  interruption  and  shock  of  reform  were  rapidly 
]iassing  away;  mercantile  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lature had  revived;  and  mercantile  enter|>rise, 
which  had  thriven  so  successfully  during  the 
I)eriod  of  war,  but  been  thrown  back  by  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  wjls  girt  anew  for  action,  aud  seek- 
ing fresh  fields  of  occupation.  The  i>rincipal 
subjects  upon  which  parliament  legislated  iu 
these  departments  were  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
charter, and  of  that  of  the  East  India  Comi>ai)y. 
In  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England  chartei-, 
which  was  a  subject  of  complex  and  difticult 
nature,  and  had  involved  many  intricate  details 
and  occupied  much  discussion,  the  following  were 
the  chief  provisions: — A  monthly  jmblication  of 
the  bank  accounts;  the  repayment  of  a  portion  of 
its  capital;  a  partial  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  by 
which  its  action  was  hindered;  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  £120,000  in  return  for  the  privileges  con- 
ceded; its  notes  confirmed  into  a  legal  tender, 
except  at  the  Bank  itself  or  its  bi-anches;  a  quar- 
terly return  of  the  amount  of  ciix^ulatiou  of  all 
other  l>auks;  and  certain  regtilations  for  the  im- 
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])i'ovenieiit  of  joiut-stock  banks,  among  wliiob, 
one  of  the  most  important  was  the  power  of 
obtaining  a  charter  from  tlie  crown.  In  renew- 
ing the  East  India  Company's  charter,  most  im- 
])ortant  and  radical  alterations  were  made.  The 
trade,  as  well  of  India  as  China,  which  the  Com- 
jiany  had  mouojiolized  for  centuries,  was  thrown 
entirely  open.  The  merchant  princes  ceased  to 
be  merchants — they  remained  as  lords  of  the  soil. 
Some  judicious  changes  were  made  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  board  of  control,  and  every  office 
under  the  Company  was  thrown  open  to  British 
subjects  without  distinction.  This  was  bold 
legislation,  and  it  now  aj^pears  to  be  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  as  good  and  wise  as 
it  was  bold.  Other  advances  were  made  in  the 
system  of  free  trade.  A  free  trade  or  commercial 
commission  was  also  sent  over  to  France.  Lauda- 
ble efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
dition of  our  labouring  classes,  with  a  view  of 
improving  it.  The  factory  bill  was  elaborately 
discussed;  and  an  act  was  j^assed,  which  not  only 
reduced  the  daily  labour  of  children,  but  made 
provision  for  their  education,  in  a  way  that  satis- 
fied all  the  different  religious  classes  in  general. 
A  reduction  of  taxation  was  made  to  the  amount 
of  £1,545,000;  and  finally,  as  a  continuance  or 
completion  of  refoi-m,  the  borough  system  was 
altered,  a  sweeping  corj5oration  reform  being  pre- 
jtared  for  England  and  for  Scotland.  All  the  evils 
of  an  irresponsible  monopoly  of  municipal  legis- 
lation were  however  left  in  Ireland. 

Violent  attacks  were  made  uj^on  the  Church 
of  England  hj  some  of  the  radicals  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  first  reformed  parliament.  A  Mr. 
Faithfull,  from  Brighton,  jjroposed  a  wholesale 
seizure  or  confiscation  of  church  property.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  but  supported  by 
no  one  else. 

The  Jews  were  now  the  only  class  of  the  com- 
munity whose  religion  affected  their  I'ights  as 
citizens.  Mr.  Grant  brought  in  a  bill  to  relieve 
them  from  all  civil  disabilities.  It  passed  the 
commons,  but  was  thrown  out,  on  the  second 
reading,  by  the  lords. 

The  king  in  person  prorogued  parliament  on 
the  29th  of  August.  His  majesty  regretted  that 
he  could  not  yet  announce  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  arrangement  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. Events  wliich  had  lately  taken  place  in 
Portugal  had  induced  him  to  renew  his  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  kingdom.  He  hoped 
that  the  recent  Bank  arrangements  would  sustain 
public  credit  and  secure  the  usefulness  of  that 
important  establishment. 

On  the  29tli  of  Se])tember,  an  apoplectic  fit 
terminated  the  life  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain. 
His  infant  daughter  was  proclaimed  queen,  with 
her  mother  for  re^'ent.      The  regent  was  com- 


pelled to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists and  anti-church  party.  The  priests, 
the  monks,  and  all  the  ultra-royalists,  declared 
that  by  the  Salic  law,  which  had  been  established 
in  Spain  at  the  accession  of  the  Boui'bon  dynasty, 
a  female  could  not  reign;  and  that  consequently 
the  crown  devolved  to  the  late  king's  brother, 
Don  Carlos.  Another  interminable  civil  war 
commenced  forthwith. 

In  Portugal,  Dom  Pedro's  eflbrts  had  been 
crowned  with  success.  Being  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  more  foreign  adventurers,  chiefly  Eng- 
lish and  French,  he  succeeded  in  driving  away 
the  Miguelites,  and  putting  an  end  to  their 
blockade  of  Oporto  about  the  middle  of  April. 
The  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sartoiius,  had 
fought  one  or  two  actions,  but  had  never  been 
paid.  Dom  Pedro,  moreover,  had  treated  the 
English  commander  with  gi"eat  coolness,  which 
led  to  a  violent  and  dangerous  quarrel.  Dom 
Pedro  sent  to  put  Sarfcorias  under  arrest;  Sar- 
torius  threatened  to  blockade  the  regent  in 
Oporto,  and  appeared  with  his  ships  before  that 
town.  After  some  long  negotiations,  means  were 
found  to  satisfy  Sartorius's  claims  so  far  that  he 
consented  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  he  was  replaced  in  the  beginning  of  June  by 
another  British  officer.  Captain  Chai-les  Napier. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  the  regent  sailed  from 
Oporto  with  2500  men  for  the  Algarves,  the 
most  southern  province  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  Dom  Miguel  had  the  mor- 
tification of  hearing  that  the  whole  province  of 
Algarves  was  lost  to  him.  But  a  still  heavier 
blow  awaited  him.  On  the  5tli  of  July,  Admiral 
Napier,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  annihilated 
the  Miguelite  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
Dom  Miguel  had  now  only  the  land  to  trust  to, 
and  had  i)utat  the  head  of  his  army  the  Bourbon 
royalist.  Marshal  Bourmont,  who  had  been,  in 
1830,  the  conqueror  of  Algiei-s,  but  who  was  now 
in  disgrace,  and  an  exile  from  his  country.  The 
Duke  of  Terceira,  with  the  forces  of  Dom  Pedro 
or  Donna  Maria,  moved  from  the  Algarves  upon 
Lisbon.  On  the  23d  of  July,  in  approaching  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  Miguelite  force,  conniiauded  by  Telles  Jordao. 
The  battle  was  brief,  and  the  victory  complete. 
The  Miguelites,  instead  of  making  j^reparations 
for  defence,  evacuated  Lisbon  a  night  or  two 
after  this  battle.  The  Duke  of  Terceira  was 
received  in  the  capital  with  transports  of  joy  by 
the  constitutionalists,  who,  before  his  arrival 
had  ]n-oclaimed  "the  Senhoi-a  Donna  Maria  II., 
daughter  of  the  immortal  Pedro  IV."  Admiral 
Napier  came  up  the  Tagus  with  his  victorious 
squadron;  and  now  the  Miguelites  and  the  priests 
and  monks  were  scam]iering  off  in  all  directions 
to  seek  for  hiding-places,  just  as  the  constitu- 
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tionalistshail  been  obliged  to  do  when  tliey  were 
the  losing  party. 

While  these  decisive  events  were  taking  j^lace 
in  the  south,  Marshal  Bourmont  was  endeavour- 
ing to  di-ive  the  Pedroites  out  of  Oporto.  He 
made  a  terrible  attack  on  the  25th  of  July,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire,  after  having  suffered 
a  very  considerable  loss,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
and  look  after  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  who  had 
taken  post  at  Villafranca,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  capital.  The  French  marshal  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Coimbra,  on  the  road  to  Lisbon. 
The  .system  of  defence  adopted  by  the  constitu- 
tionalists was  to  protect  the  capital  by  a  strong 
chain  of  works,  extending  to  the  old  lines  of 
ToiTes  Vedras,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  so  successfully  kept  the  French  at  bay.  The 
Miguelites  might  break  their  force  against  these 
bulwarks;  and  the  Pedroites  might  harass  them 
with  sorties  as  opportunities  offered,  and  as  new 
trooj)s  €and  volunteers  came  in.  The  ])osition  of 
the  Miguelites  still  kept  at  their  command  the 
northern  and  ea.stei*n  piovinces;  ami  even  when 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Douro,  there  was 
no  poj^ular  movement  in  that  part  of  the  country 
in  favour  of  the  queen.  In  sober  truth,  the  com- 
mon people,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
were  averse  or  indifferent  to  her  cause  and  to  the 
constitution.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  young 
sovereign  who  l)ad  liecn  acknowledged  both  by 
England  and  by  France,  had  maile  a  triumphant 
entrance  into  Lisbon,  whore  her  father,  Dom 
Pedro,  was  holding  the  reins  of  government  in 
her  name,  and  an  English  amba.ssador  was  at 
once  ai)iiointed.  After  some  not  very  spiriteil 
fighting,  the  Miguelites  retreated  u])  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  safely  carrying  off  all  tlieir 
baggage  and  artillery.  The  last  operation  of  the 
year  terminated  favourably  for  Dom  Miguel. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  a  detachment  of  his 
army  gave  the  constitutionalists  a  sound  beating 
at  Alverca.  These  constitutionalists,  being  for 
the  most  part  volunteers,  ran  away  at  the  be- 
ginning, shamefully  abandoning  some  of  Napier's 
English  marines.  Ujion  finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded in  their  retreat,  a  gi-eat  number  of  these 
volunteei-s  went  over  to  the  enemy,  shouting  for 
Dom  Miguel. 

Dom  Pedro  could  make  constitutions  —such  as 
they  were,  but  he  would  not  himself  observe 
them  when  they  were  made.  His  acts  in  many 
instances  were  quite  as  despotic  as  any  which 
had  jn-oceeded  from  his  brother.  He  quai-relled 
with  the  Marquis  Palmella,  who  was  almost  the 
only  man  of  real  talent  in  his  service,  and  re- 
called him  from  his  embassy  at  London.  He 
introduced  into  the  govemiment  men  without 
name,  character,  or  even  pai-ty  inflirence.  By  a 
decree  he  sanctioned  an  act  of  spoliation  of  the 


greater  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  Portugal. 
In  contempt  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
was  a  component  part  of  the  constitution,  he 
arbitrarily  arrested  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who,  in 
a  printed  letter,  had  spoken  freely  of  the  un- 
wise acts  of  the  government.  The  printer  of  the 
letter  was  also  arrested  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
law. 

The  Ottoman  emi)ire  was  again  in  jeopardy; 
the  throne  of  the  sultau  being  first  menaced  by 
a  satrap,  Mehemet  AH,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt;  and 
next  endangered  by  an  insidious  protecting  ally, 
Nicholas,  the  Czar  of  Eussia.  The  victories  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  during  the  preceding  year,  had 
opened  to  him  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
the  road  through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople. 
On  the  21st  of  December,  1832,  Ibrahim  had  de- 
feated the  grand  vizier  atKoniah,  and  had  taken 
almost  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition  of  the  Turks.  Between  Koniah  and 
Constantinople  there  was  nothing  to  withstand 
the  Egyj)tiaus  and  Arabs.  Ibrahim  advanced  to 
Broosa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus, 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  three  forced 
marches  from  Constantinople.  Eussia  could  fui- 
nish,  from  the  ueiglibouring  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  most  prompt  and  substantial  assistance; 
Eussia  could  send  the  sult.in  troops,  when  France 
and  England  could  oidy  send  andja.s.«!adors;  and 
Eussia  was  longing  for  the  moment  when  despair 
would  compel  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  throw  itself 
into  her  arms:  this,  again,  was  precisely  the  state 
of  things  which  England,  France,  and  Austria 
were  anxious  to  avert;  for  it  suited  not  the  views 
and  interests  of  anyone  of  these  jiowers,  that  the 
Eu.<;sians  shouM  get  a  firm  footing  in  European 
Turkey,  or  that  Turkey  should  become  in  every- 
thing but  in  name  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
Eussian  emjure.  So  urgent,  however,  was  the 
sultan's  case,  tliat  before  the  diplomacy  of  Europe 
coultl  be  .set  in  motion,  he  was  obliged  to  a]>ply 
to  Eussia  for  assistance  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
ami  a  fleet  from  Sebastopol  anchored  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosj)horus,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1833,  to  defend  the  narrow  passage 
from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  arrival  of  this 
Eussian  force  excited  the  jealou.sy  and  alarm  of 
Admiral  Eoussin,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  who  insisted  strongly  that  the  fleet  should 
be  immediately  sent  back.  Having  failed  in  this, 
Admiral  Eoussin  made  liimself  the  principal 
pai'ty  in  framing  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  to 
be  sent  to  Mehemet  Ali,  together  with  an  assur- 
ance that  he  must  accept  it,  or  expect  to  see  the 
combined  French  and  English  fleets  liostilely 
arrayed  against  him  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Ad- 
miral Eoussin's  treaty  would  have  left  the  Pacha 
of  Egj'pt  in  ]>ossession  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Tripoli,   in   Syria.      The    ji.uha    de- 
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nianded  the  whole  of  Syria,  with  the  adjoining 
district  of  Adana,  which  would  have  brought  his 
territories  up  to  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Taurus; 
he  positively  x'efused  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  and 
he  seut  orders  to  Ibrahim  to  continue  his  advance. 
Constantinople  was  in  dismay — the  sultau  again 
applied  to  Russia  for  more  ships  and  for  troops. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  15,000  Eussiaus  were 
lauded  at  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  encamped  between  the 
army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Russian  fleet  guarded  the  Bosphorus  itself;  thus 
completely  stopping  the  jiassage  to  Ibrahim,  who 
had  no  ships,  and  no  possibility  of  obtaining  any. 
A  much  moi"e  numerous  Russian  army  was 
marching  uj)  from  the  Danube.  It  was  not  the 
interest  of  Russia  that  Ibrahim,  by  receding 
from  his  demands,  or  the  sultan  by  granting, 
should  shorten  the  duration  of  her  protectorate. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  other  powers  that  every 
ju-etext  for  the  presence  of  the  Russians  should 
be  speedily  removed.  Sultan  Mahmoud  wavered 
as  one  party  or  the  other  made  their  strong  re- 
presentations to  him.  The  wishes,  however,  to 
get  rid  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
induced  him  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali  part  of  his 
additional  demands.  M.  Varennes,  of  the  French 
legation,  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  Egyp- 
tian head-quarters,  and  concede  the  pachalic  of 
Aleppo.  Ibrahim,  however,  insisted  immove- 
ably  on  receiving  likewise  the  district  of  Adana. 
The  sultan  at  last  found  it  prudent  to  comjjly. 
Military  operations  in  Asia  Minor  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Egyptians  would  have  thrown 
him  more  completely  into  the  power  of  the  czar. 
On  the  5tli  of  May  he  gave  up  Adana,  along  with 
the  whole  of  Syria.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
peace,  Ibrahim  began  his  retrograde  movement. 
By  the  end  of  July  he  had  recrossed  Mount 
Taurus.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had 
quitted  Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  troops  and  ships 
likewise  took  their  departure.  The  march  from 
the  Danube  had  already  been  countermanded. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  sultan  was  led  into  the 
dangerous  and  disgraceful  treaty  of  Hunkiar- 
Iskellisi.  By  this  treaty  the  czar  was  to  aid  the 
sultan  in  rei)ressing  all  future  disturbances ; 
and  the  sultan,  at  the  demand  of  the  czar,  in 
j^articular  circumstances,  was  to  shut  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  against  the  ships  of  all  other 
nations.  England  and  France  complained  that 
such  a  treaty  should  have  been  concluded  with- 
out their  concurrence,  and  each  of  them  had  a 
fleet  at  the  time  near  the  Dardanelles;  but  their 
remonstrances  wei-e  unheeded,  and  their  fleets 
returned.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  blaming  the 
sultan  for  faults  of  their  own  commission  or 
omission.  They  had  sent  him  no  aid;  they  had 
stood  aloof  at  the  moment  of  crisis;  and  they  had 


left  the  Porte  nothing  to  do,  but  to  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  If  a  British  fleet 
had  been  sent  up  the  Dai-danelles  and  to  the 
Bosphorus  in  the  month  of  January,  the  sultau 
would  have  had  no  need  of  the  Russians,  and 
Ibrahim  would  have  susi)ended  his  march  uj)on 
Constantinople.  If  a  combined  French  and 
English  fleet,  or  a  fleet  of  either  nation  singly, 
had  appeared  off  the  Egyptian  coast  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year,  the  pacha  would  have  recalled 
his  conquering  son.  But  our  ministers  had  pro- 
mised a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  were  led  to 
reduce  the  navy  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
have  strengthened  it. 

The  free  states  of  South  America  continued  to 
demonstrate  how  little  they  were  fitted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  how  slow  they  were 
to  leai-n  the  first  principles  of  government.  They 
were  nearly  all  rent  by  conspiracies,  insurrec- 
tions, and  intestine  warfare.^ 

His  majesty  opened  the  session  of  1834  on 
the  4th  of  January.  A  war  of  succession  was 
raging,  and  was  likely  long  to  rage,  in  Spain; 
but  his  majesty  intimated  that,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  the  late  king,  he  had  recognized 
the  succession  of  his  infant  daughter.  In  the 
debates  on  the  address,  the  foreign  policy  of 
government  was  particularly  attacked  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  To  the  risk  of  the  repose 
of  Europe,  Holland  and  Belgium  stood  in  the 
same  situation  now  as  they  did  two  years  ago. 
In  Portugal  the  war  was  notoriously  carried  on 
by  the  subjects  and  with  the  cajiital  of  this 
counti-y,  yet  the  King  of  Spain  had  been  told, 
"In  this  contest  you  must  be  neutral;  and  if  you 
.are  not,  we  will  interfere  and  su^jport  Dom  Pe- 
dro." Under  the  protection  of  our  fleets  in  the 
Douro  and  the  Tagus,  our  boasted  neutrality- 
had  been  shamefully  violated.  In  Spain,  King 
Ferdinand  thought  proper  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  Don  Carlos 
was  expelled.  Don  Carlos  was  required  to  retire 
to  Italy.  He  refused,  but  he  went  to  Portugal 
to  seek  assistance  there,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  civil 
war  in  Spain  grew  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Por- 
tugal which  was  fomented  by  us.  He  had  foi- 
merly  ventured  to  advise  the  government  to  issue 
a  proclamation  recalling  his  majesty's  subjects 
from  the  service  of  both  parties;  but  his  advice 
had  been  disregarded.  In  the  East,  too,  a  most 
unfortunate  line  of  policy  had  been  adopted. 
Why  had  Ibrahim  Pacha  been  allowed  to  over- 
run the  dominions  of  the  sultan?  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  desired 
by  this  government  not  to  carry  into  execution 
certain  measures  which  he  wished  to  effect,  and 
when  he  was  positively  told  that  he  must  not 
proceed,  he  at  once  desisted.  If  this  country 
wished  to  jirevent  him  from  carrying  on  war, 
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we  ueeded  only  to  have  a  fleet  there.    If  in  1832  I  speetively  master  of  the  mint  and  judge-advocate; 

or  1833  our  ministers  had  plainly  told  Mehemet  and  Mi\  Poulett  Thompson  was  now  made  presi- 

Ali  that  he  was  not  to  carry  on  hostile  opera-  dent  instead  of  vice-]jresident  of  the  board  of 

tions  against  the  sultan,  they  would  have  ])ut  trade. 

an  end  to  the  war.  But,  instead  of  taking  a  While  the  cabinet  was  thus  sluiken  and  weak- 
commanding  position  in  the  Levant,  our  fleets  ened  by  internid  dissensions,  publicity  was  given 
were  in  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus  protecting  civil  to  a  declaration  made  by  the  king  to  the  Irish 
war;  and  in  the  Channel  blockading  the  fleets  of  prelates— a  declaration  by  no  means  favourable 


the  Dutch,  because  that  ill-used  peoi)le  would 
not  yield  to  every  demand  made  upon  them  by 
the  Belgians.  The  consequence  was,  that  our 
old  allies,  Holland,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
were  i)laced  under  the  jjrotection  of  other  ])owers. 
Ever  since  the  passing  of  tlie  Catholic  emanci- 


to  an  attack  upon  the  church.  Lord  Althorjie 
informed  the  commons  tliat  a  lay  commission 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
state  of  church  jjroijerty  and  church  aliairs 
throughout  Ireland;  also  into  those  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissentei-s;    into  the   number  of 


pation,  Ireland  liad  been  agitated  for  a  repeal  schools  in  each  i)arish,  the  ditferent  religious 
of  tlie  union.  On  the  22d  of  April,  Mr.  O'Con-  |  persuasions  of  those  that  attended  them,  &c. 
nell  ro.se  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  moVed  j  Ministers  would  not  have  advised  the  crown  to 
in  form  that  the  union  should  be  abolished.    The    adujjt  such  a  measure  as  this,  without  being  px-e- 


agitator  was  well  answered  by  Mr.  Sj)ring  Rice 
and  Sir  Robert  Pt^el.  Sir  Robert  repeated  the 
well-known  exclamation  of  Mr.  Canning:  "Re- 
peal the  union!  Re-enact  the  heptarchy  I"  The 
security  of  the  empire  dej)ended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  that  union,  without  which  England 


]iared  to  act  on  the  report  of  the  connuission,  as 
circumstances  .should  point  out,  and  as  the  in- 
formation procured  by  the  said  commission 
should  warrant.  Accordingly  IjOrd  Althorpe 
trusted  that  Mr.  AVard,  .satisfied  with  what  gov- 
ernment had  done,  would  withdraw  his  motion. 


would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  third-rate  Mr.  Ward  refused  so  to  do,  saying,  he  was  afraid 
power,  and  Ireland  to  the  desolation  of  a  wilder-  |  that  tlie  ])resent  mini.stors  would  not  long  con- 
ness.  Only  38  were  found  to  vote  for  O'Connell,  tinue  in  oflice;  and  tliat  if  they  were  removed,  the 
while  523  voted  against  him.  With  a  single  ex-  commission  would  be  inoj)erative.  Lord  Al- 
ception  the  minority  consisted  of  Iri.sh  members.  |  thorpe  then  moved  the  ])rcvious  i]uestion,  and 

A  most  dis|)roj)ortionate  share  of  tlie  time  of    carried  it  by  3!)G  against  120. 
].arliament  continued  to  be  taken  up  with  Irish  I      The  O'Connellites  now  called  for  something 
afi"airs,  and  the  harangues,  and  (piarrels,  and  niu-    very  like  the  total  abolition  of  tithes;  but  they 
tual  recriminations  of  Irish  membei-s.     The  gov-    could  count  but  a  very  few  votes  in  a  full  house, 
ernment  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  yielding  too  ;  and  ministei-s  carried  another  bill  to  amend  the 


much  to  the  demands  of  these  impatient,  long- 
tongued  men.  This  led  to  di.ssensions  in  the 
cabinet.     It  \v;i.s  demanded  that  the  Protestant 


tithe  system  in  Ireland.  The  sUite  of  that  coun- 
try rendered  it  absolutely  neces.sary  that  the 
coercion   bill,  wliich  was  to  expire  in  Augu.st, 


establishment  in  Ireland  should  de]>oiid  on  the  should  be  renewed  for  another  year.  The  lord- 
comparative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Romish  lieutenant,  the  Manjuis  Wellesley,  vacillated  in 
church;  and  Mr.  Wanl  made  a  motion  for  re-  I  his  opinions,  and  tlien  recommended  that  the 
ducing  the  temiHU-alities  of  the  Protestant  estab-  severity  of  the  liill  .should  be  in  part  mitigated, 
li.shment  as  far  exceeding  the  sftiritual  wants  of  i  Mr.  Littleton,  now  secretary  for  In-Iand,  hel<l 
the  Protestant  pojiulation.  Ministers  tried  to  the  same  opinions,  and  had  committed  the  fatal 
get  rid  of  the  ])ro])Osal  by  a])pointing  a  commis-  error  of  negotiating  with  Mr.  O'Connell  unknown 
sion  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  church,  to  the  head  of  the  government;  and  Lord  Dur- 
This  ex])edient  necessarily  implieil  that,  if  facts  liam,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Mr.  Abercromby,  and 
turned  out  in  a  ])articular  way,  the  cabinet  would    other  members  of  the  government,  objected  to 


no  longer  ojipose  Mr.  Ward's  ])rinci]ilos,  and  au 
attack  would  V)e  made  on  all  church  )troperty  in 
Ireland.  AVitli  this  conviction  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir 
.Tames  (Jrahani,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the 
Karl  of  Ripon  resigned  othoe.  Their  places  were 
soon  filled  up:  the  ]SIarquis  of  Conyngham  be- 
came ))Ostma.ster-general,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
privy  seal;  liOrd  Auckland  succeeded  Sir  James 
(haham  at  the  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
succeeded  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  colonial  office.  Mr. 
Abercromby  and  Mr.  Cutler  Ferguson,  who  liad 
not  previou.sly  held  office,  were   aji|)ointed   re- 


a  renewal  of  some  of  the  clauses.  Worried  by 
the  O'Connellites,  Mr.  Littleton  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  wa.s  refu.sed,  Lord  Althorjie 
stating  that  his  colleagues  could  not  dispen.se 
with  his  valuable  services.  This  stormy  and 
complicated  business  ended  in  the  resignation  of 
Loi'd  Althor|>e;  and  this  resignation  s]>eedily 
determined  that  of  Earl  Grey.  No  other  re.eig- 
nations,  however,  followed.  Lord  I^Ielbourne 
was  put  at  the  liead  of  the  government  in  lieu 
of  Earl  Grey,  and  kis.sed  hands  on  the  16th  of 
July.     He  Wits  succeeded  Jis  home  secretary  by 
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Viscount  Duucaimon;  and  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house  now  took  the  woods  and  forests,  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  Some  time  after  this,  Lord 
Carlisle  resigned,  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  took 
the  privy  seal.  The  new  premier  was  obliged 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed 
with  the  coercion  bill  now  before  parliament; 
but  that  another  measure,  omitting  certain 
ch\uses,  would  be  immediately  introduced  in  the 
commons.  This  announcement  jnoLluced  a  vehe- 
ment discussion,  wherein  the  Dukes  of  Welling- 
ton and  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  and 
other  peers,  maintained  that  since  the  Revolution 
no  instance  had  occurred  of  such  weakness,  in- 
consistency, and  tergiversation.  The  new  or 
modified  coercion  bill  was  rapidly  cari'ied  through 
both  houses;  but  it  did  not  pass  the  lords  without 
a  strong  protest,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  twenty- 
one  other  peers.  The  modified  bill  was  so  framed 
as  to  have  not  the  least  effect  upon  agitation 
and  agitators.  The  protesting  peere  held  that 
this  agitation  was  the  real  source  of  nearly  all 
the  violence  and  crime  which  disgraced  Ireland; 
and  those  who  would  dream  over  a  different 
view  of  the  case  must  first  shut  their  eyes  to 
facts.  Uncontrolled  and  undeterred  the  Irish 
agitators  j^lied  their  trade — a  jirofitable  trade 
for  some  of  them — with  even  more  than  their 
former  boldness. 

The  ministerial  tithes  bill  for  Ireland  was 
now  taken  up  in  eamiest.  Lord  Melbourne,  in 
moving  its  second  reading  in  the  upper  house, 
l)lainly  intimated  that  if  it  was  lost,  government 
would  propose  no  other  grant  for  the  relief  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  clergy.  Although  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  might  be  reasons  for  viewing 
with  jealousy  and  distrust  the  quarter  whence 
certain  alterations  made  in  the  bill  subsequently 
to  its  original  introduction  proceeded,  yet  he 
thought  the  arrangement  itself  not  a  bad  one  for 
the  clergy.  The  tithe  in  future  was  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  crown  and  paid  by  the  landlord, 
who,  in  return  for  the  burden  thus  imposed  on 
him,  was  to  have  a  deduction  of  two-fifths,  or 
forty  per  cent.,  of  the  original  composition.  The 
incomes  of  the  clei'gy,  however,  were  not  to  bear 
the  whole  deduction,  which  was  only  to  be 
twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  them ;  that 
is,  twenty  per  cent,  for  increased  security,  and 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of 
collection:  incumbents  therefore  would  receive 
£77, 10.'?.  for  every  £100,  without  trouble,  without 
the  risk  of  bad  debts,  and  without  any  of  that 
odium  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  collection 
of  tithes.  Another  consequence  was,  that  tlie 
clergy  would  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of 
sums  already  advanced  to  them  fi-om  the  treasuiw, 
as  that  charge  would  be  laid  on  the  landlord. 


The  revision  of  existing  compositions,  made 
under  the  acts  of  1823  and  1832,  he  thought  also 
a  proper  enactment.  The  bill  underwent  a  com- 
plete discussion,  the  Tory  lords  seeing  no  secu- 
rity for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Irish 
clergy  in  yielding  to  what  they  considei-ed  an 


Lord  Melbourne. 

From  a  portrait  by  Sir  George  Ilayter. 

act  of  injustice;  wliile  their  opponents  thought 
that  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to 
the  clerical  body  to  obtain  the  sum  proposed 
without  risk,  than  to  recover  a  smaller,  if  they 
recovered  any  at  all,  through  scenes  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  "But  the  bill,"  said  Lord  Brougham, 
"was  to  be  rejected  because  Mi-.  O'Connell  ap- 
proved of  it  and  had  amended  it :  that  was  to 
say,  a  man  whom  they  disliked  had  only  to  ad- 
vise them  how  to  save  the  country  from  a  civil 
war,  in  order  to  insure  the  rejection  of  such  a 
suggestion !  It  was  very  easy  for  such  politicians 
to  say,  'Am  I  to  degrade  myself  by  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  book?  Shall  I  per- 
mit him  to  dictate  to  me? '  But  he  did  dictate 
to  them;  and  the  only  difference  was,  that  in- 
stead of  taking  the  thing  honestly  and  directly 
as  a  beneficial  suggestion,  they  submitted  to 
take  the  law  from  him,  by  enabling  him  to  de- 
cide what  they  should  not  do."  The  Earl  of 
Ripon  and  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  wislied  the 
bill  to  go  into  committee,  with  an  intention  of 
restoring  it  to  its  original  state;  and,  if  unsuc- 
cessful in  that,  they  would  vote  against  the 
third  reading.  On  a  division,  however,  the 
second  reading  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-seven;  and  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  were 
thus  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  British  public, 
who  subscribed  largely  for  their  relief. 
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Some  of  the  dissenters  of  England  would  have 
fain  left  the  clergy  of  the  Established  church  at 
home  as  hungry  as  their  brethren  in  Ireland. 
They  begged  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
supporting  an  establishment,  in  the  advantages 
of  which,  they  said,  they  did  not  participate. 
Many  petitions  were  presented  to  jmrlianient, 
})i-aying  to  be  relieved  from  church-rates;  and  in 
many  instances  urging  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  or  recommending  a  general  establish- 
ment of  the  voluntary  system.  They  did  not 
want  advocates  in  parliament,  for  the  radicals 
had  long  been  looking  at  the  great  prize  which 
might  be  gained  in  church  property  if  the  Estab- 
lishment should  be  overthrown.  The  petitions 
did  not  lead  to  any  result,  except  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  strong  expression  of  opposite  opinion, 
and  calling  forth  numerous  anti-petitions,  pray- 
ing parliament  to  preserve  the  church  inviolate: 
ministei'S  also  fulfilled  their  declarations,  that 
they  would  listen  to  no  proposition  fur  its  de- 
struction. Nevertheless,  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Rippon,  the  new  member  for  Gatcsheail,  to  expel 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  found  a 
minority  of  fifty-eight  voices  in  a  house  consisting 
of  183  members. 

Among  the  grievances  of  which  the  di&senters 
complained  in  their  numerous  jiotitions,  none 
were  more  strongly  dwelt  on  than  their  practical 
exclusion  from  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  consequence  of  being  required  to  sign  a  de- 
claration of  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  subscribe  her  articles.  They  de- 
manded, as  a  matter  of  civil  right,  that  religious 
tests  should  be  abolished,  and  the  univei-sities 
thrown  ojien  for  education,  and  a  certain  extent 
of  gi-aduation  to  men  of  any  creed.  It  was  clear 
that  their  chance  of  success  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  they  could  state  a  feasible  case  of  con- 
current opinion  in  these  learned  bodies  tliem- 
Belves;  and  fortune  at  this  time  favoured  their 
exertions  at  Cambridge.  Great  pains  had  been 
lately  taken  by  some  of  the  medical  professors  in 
that  univei'sity  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
])articular  science;  and,  being  alarmed  at  the 
exertions  made  in  the  metrojxdis,  not  only  to 
establish  a  medical  school,  but  to  obtain  the  power 
of  granting  degrees,  they  felt  anxious  to  ward  otf 
the  mischief  which  might  thence  accrue  to  their 
ahna  jnater,  by  opening  her  d<iors  wider  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  admit  others  with  them  into 
the  sanctuary:  and,  as  a  considerable  body  ex- 
isted in  the  senate  who  thought  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  dissenters  from  the  Established 
church  might  safely  be  admitted  to  such  academi- 
cal degrees  as  were  unconnected  with  theology, 
and  who,  instead  of  seeing  danger  to  the  Establish- 
ment from  the  introduction  of  a  few  voung  men 


of  the  higher  classof  dissenters  into  the  academical 
body,  thought  rather  that  the  dissenting  com- 
munity had  reason  to  fear  for  the  conversion  of 
their  youth — a  petition  was  got  up  without  much 
difficulty,  and  signed  by  sixty- three  resident 
members  of  the  senate,  jjraying  for  the  abolition 
of  religious  tests  oflTered  to  caiulidates  for  degrees 
in  arts,  law,  and  physic.  At  the  same  time,  in 
making  this  request,  the  petitioners  stated, 
"That  they  were  only  asking  for  a  restitution  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  laudable  customs;  since 
the  restrictions  complained  of  were  imposed  on 
the  uuivei*sity  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  most  of 
them  in  a  manner  informal  and  unjn'ecedented, 
and  grievously  against  the  wishes  of  many  then 
members  of  the  senate,  in  times  of  bitter  party 
animosities,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  dogmas 
both  in  church  and  state  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  present  spirit  of  English  law,  and  with 
the  true  principles  of  Christian  toleration." 

This  petition,  which  simply  asked  the  removal 
of  subscription — neither  seeking  the  admission 
of  dissentere  as  such,  nor  their  j)articipation  in 
college  fellowshij),  nor  any  change  on  their  ac- 
count in  lectures  or  disci[iline — was  presented 
on  the  21st  of  March  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  on  the  24th  by  Mr.  Sjuiug  Eice  in 
the  commons,  being  considered  as  a  convenient 
instrument  to  try  the  temper  of  the  two  houses, 
and  ascertain  the  views  of  ditTerent  parties  by 
the  discussion  which  it  was  sure  to  produce. 
No  motion,  however,  was  made  till  after  the 
Ejister  i-ecess;  when  Colonel  Williams  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  pi-aying  him  to  signify  his 
royal  pleasure  to  the  univei-sities  of  Oxford  and 
(  ambridge,  that  those  bodies  should  act  no  longer 
under  the  edicts  or  lettera  of  James  I.,  1616.  It 
was  however  thought,  for  many  rea.sons,  more 
advisable  to  proceed  by  bill;  and  Mr.  Wood,  one 
of  the  menjbers  for  Preston,  moved  an  ameml- 
ment  to  that  eflect,  which  was  carried.' 

Though  the  Cambridge  petition  fiad  been  pre- 
sented in  l)oth  houses  by  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  government  had  declared  its  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  prayer  of  the  j)etitioners,  no  propo- 
sition on  the  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
ministei'S.  Favourable  jis  they  were  to  the  mea- 
sure of  relaxation,  they  exiiressed  their  liopes, 
that,  as  a  j^ortiou  of  one  of  the  universities  Wiis 
already  inclined  to  it,  the  object,  if  not  pressetl 
too  eagerly,  might  be  eflected  with  the  concur- 
rence of  those  learned  bodies  in  a  much  better 
form,  and  to  nuich  better  jnirjiose,  than  if  they 
were  made  to  act  reluctantly  under  the  compul- 
sion of  a  statute.  They  wished,  therefore,  that 
neither  parliament  nor  government  sliould  be 
driven  to  interfere  in  the  business  before  they 
could  engage  with  aprosj>ect  of  terminating  it  in 
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the  best  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  dis- 
senters, however,  and  their  jjartizans,  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  pressed  on  with 
siich,violence  as  soon  disgusted  their  best  friends. 
Ministers  would  not  run  the  risk  of  preventing 
them,  but  took  no  lead  in  the  measure,  though 
tliey  supported  it  by  their  speeches  and  votes. 

Before  the  bill  was  brought  in,  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  mass  in  the  two  academical  bodies 
became  fully  expressed.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  sixty-three  petitioners  at  Cambridge,  by 
offending  the  honest  principles  of  many,  and  the 
rancorous  party  spirit  of  a  few,  had  raised  a 
.storm  which  no  argument  or  explanation,  though 
it  engaged  some  of  the  ablest  jjens  in  that  uni- 
versity, could  allay.  Meetings  were  held  almost 
daily,  pamphlets  were  showered  forth  like  hail, 
the  public  journals  gave  up  their  pages  to  the 
contest,  and  the  vmiversity  pulpit  resounded  with 
the  most  awful  denunciations.  Duriug  the  ex- 
citement thus  provoked,  a  counter-petition  was 
signed  by  258  members,  i-esident  and  non-resident, 
comprising  eleven  heads  of  houses,  eight  profes- 
sors, and  twenty-nine  tutors ;  while  a  second  was 
signed  by  755  under-graduates  and  bachelors  of 
arts.  These  were  pi'eseuted,  on  the  21st  of  Aj^ril, 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  by  Mr. 
Goulburn,  one  of  its  representatives,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  tlie  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Estcourt 
presented  a  similar  document  from  the  university 
of  Oxford;  and  a  second  petition  was  sent  from 
Cambridge,  signed  by  many  members  of  the 
senate  who  had  not  signed  the  other. 

Although  Mr.  Wood  brought  in  his  bill  soon 
after  the  Easter  holidays,  it  was  not  till  the  20th 
of  June  that  he  was  enabled  to  move  the  second 
i-eading.  Mr.  Estcourt  then  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months :  he  argued  that  the  course 
of  education  jDursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
was  essentially  a  religious  one,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  could  not  succeed  in  their  object  with- 
out destroying  the  religious  part  of  the  system. 
"This  indeed,"  he  said,  "was  the  aim  of  the  dis- 
senters; to  introduce  a  system  of  education  which 
would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  connection 
existing  between  the  church  and  state ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  destruction  of  the  established  reli- 
gion of  th  e  country ."  Mr .  Herbert,  who  seconded 
the  amendment,  enforced  the  argument: — "It 
had  been  suggested,"  he  said,  "that  persons  of 
all  denominations  might  be  taught  the  leading 
doctrines  of  morality  and  religion  without  touch- 
ing on  debatable  questions;  but  he  doubted  if 
this  were  possible;  and  he  expected  no  advan- 
tage from  so  vague  a  system  of  theology — an 
emasculated  kind  of  instruction  in  Christianity 
and  morals,  producing  no  feeling  of  confidence 
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or  reverence  in  the  minds  of  its  pupils :  a  bill 
like  the  present  would  operate  as  a  direct  ex- 
clusion of  the  clergy  from  the  universities,  and 
every  parish  in  England  would  feel  the  conse- 
quences!" In  addition  to  this  argument,  the 
honourable  gentleman  asked  why  the  dissenters, 
who  were  an  opulent  and  intelligent  bodj^,  did 
not  found  colleges  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
might  adopt  that  system  which  pleased  them 
best;  and  if  they  hedged  in  their  institutions  with 
religious  tests  calculated  to  exclude  churchmen, 
the  latter  would  not  comj^lain.  The  answer  to 
this  was  given  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Potter,  who, 
with  Messrs.  Ewai-t  and  Poulter,  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  bill;  contending  that  the  alteration  re- 
quired was  necessary,  no  less  for  the  benefit  of 
the  universities  than  in  justice  to  the  dissenters : 
by  the  present  system  the  latter  were  impeded 
in  their  progress  to  the  bar  by  having  to  keep 
terms  for  five  years  instead  of  three,  and  were 
prevented  from  becoming  fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  want  of  academical  degrees;  and 
this  could  not  be  remedied  by  degi-ees  of  their 
own.  With  regard  to  subscription  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  it  was  said,  that  instead  of  insuring 
sincerity  in  religion,  it  generated  hypocrisy  and 
indifference  to  religion  altogether;  it  was  also 
declared  that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  univer- 
sities, being  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  could  not  much  longer  be  pre- 
served, especially  when  so  large  a  body  of  dis- 
senters had  grown  up,  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
obtaining  their  just  rights.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne 
was  convinced  that  the  present  bill  was  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  measures,  which,  if  not  checked 
in  time,  must  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  Estab- 
lished church  and  the  destruction  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spring  Eice 
comjilained  that  it  was  unfair  to  treat  the  bill,  not 
according  to  its  own  deserts,  but  in  reference  to 
other  supposed  measures  which  might  or  might 
not  be  connected  with  that  under  discussion :  in 
the  course  of  his  argument,  he  asked  what  could 
be  more  inconsistent  and  unjust  than  the  practice 
now  prevailing  at  Cambi-idge,  where  dissenters 
were  admitted  so  far  as  instruction  was  concerned, 
but  excluded  from  everything  to  which  instruc- 
tion ought  to  lead  ?  They  were  admitted  to  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  course  of  study  until 
the  twelfth  term;  when,  on  being  brought  into 
fair  competition  with  their  fellow-students,  the 
odious  principle  of  exclusion  intervened,  and  tlie 
dissenter  was  told,  that  however  obedient  he  had 
been  to  college  regulations,  however  high  the 
eminence  he  had  acquired,  still  he  should  not  be 
allowed  the  badge  or  symbol  of  his  acquirements, 
simply  because  he  was  a  dissenter.  He  really 
thought  that,  so  far  from  deteriorating  or  endan- 
gering the  chui'ch  establishment,  the  ajiproxima- 
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tioQ  of  disseiiters  to  its  members  in  a  course  of 
education  might  bring  many  within  the  pale  of 
that  church  who  would  otherwise  continue  to 
dissent  from  it;  and  he  denied  that  the  mixture  of 
persons  differing  in  religious  persuasions  at  Cam- 
bridge had  been  injurious  either  to  the  university 
or  any  other  institution  of  the  country.  The 
house  had  the  benefit  of  experience,  for  in  Dub- 
lin dissenters  were  admitted  to  degrees,  though 
excluded  from  fellowships  and  all  participation 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  university : 
and  what  mischief  had  followed  the  admission  ? 
Was  the  university  less  orthodox  in  its  principles, 
or  less  a  Protestant  foundation  than  before  ?  Had 
the  zeal  of  its  public  instructors  been  lessened, 
or  their  spliere  of  usefulness  narrowed  by  this  in- 
terference ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  dissenters 
ought  to  found  universities  of  their  own:  he 
concurred  in  that  argument;  but  the  English 
universities  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so  :  when 
they  proposed  such  a  step,  in  order  to  educate 
the  youth  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  rewanl 
them  with  those  honours  which  the  universities 
denied,  and  thus  sought  to  secure  to  themselves 
academical  honours  and  privileges,  the  univei-si- 
ties  stepped  forward  and  said — We  will  not  only 
exclude  you  from  our  seats,  but  will  also  prevent 
your  enjoying  the  ads'antages  and  privileges  of  a 
university  of  your  own.  This  double  ground  of 
exclusion  and  [)rolubition  was  wliat  no  one  couUl 
defend. 

The  colonial  secretary  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Goulburn,  who  argueil  that  in  jiroportion  as  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  enforced  the  danger  of  ex- 
eluding  dissenters,  tliey  rendered  manifest  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  concession;  if  the  dis- 
senters deemed  it  so  hard  to  be  deprived  of  the 
empty  honour  of  a  degree,  what  would  they  say 
if  they  were  admitted  to  degi-ees  and  found  a  bar 
raised  against  tlieir  admission  to  college  emolu- 
ments and  distinctions  ?  When  it  was  siiid  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  tliat  Dublin  af- 
forded an  example  which  they  might  safely  fol- 
low, it  was  an  unhai)py  one  in  itself,  and  unfairly 
stated;  in  Dublin  the  degree  conferred  on  its  pos- 
sessor no  power  of  government,  and  on  this  point 
all  the  merits  of  the  intended  comparison  turned  : 
besides,  an  Irish  member  had  a  motion  now  on 
the  order-book  recpiiring  that  dissenters  shouKl 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  members  of 
the  Establishment,  in  respect  to  scholarships  and 
fellowshijis  in  that  university;  and  his  plea  w;u», 
that,  as  we  were  about  to  admit  dissenters  to  de- 
grees in  England,  he  saw  no  re;ison  why  dissen- 
ters in  Ireland  should  not  have  the  advantages 
which  those  degrees  conferred  in  England.  In 
speaking  of  the  course  jiursued  at  Cambridge,  the 
broad  distinction  had  been  forgotten,  that  a  dis- 
senter was  not  admitted  as  such,  but  as  a  member 


of  the  university  willing  to  submit  to  its  regula- 
tions; and,  till  the  period  for  taking  his  degree 
ari'ived,  he  followed  the  rules  prescribed  by  that 
body;  but  if  he  were  brought  to  college  openly  as 
a  dissenter,  either  he  was  absolved  from  the  re- 
straints of  religious  discipline,  or  was  forced  to 
proclaim  his  own  hypocrisy.  Under  the  jjroposed 
bill,  every  class  of  dissenters,  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
Socinians,  men  of  any  denomination,  would  be  ad- 
missible to  degrees;  it  repealed  ipso  facto  all  the 
statutes  which  regulated  the  internal  government 
of  colleges,  and  did  away  with  all  that  religious 
attendance  which  had  been  justly  lauded  :  now  re- 
ligious instruction  should  never  be  disjoined  from 
general  education;  and  there  had  been  a  time  in 
our  history  when  opposite  sentiments  would  have 
drawn  down  universal  reprobation.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  went  on  to  show  the  evil 
consequences  of  a  system  of  education  without  a 
religious  test,  drawn  from  foreign  universities; 
and  implored  the  house  to  abstain  from  ilepriving 
Christianity  of  the  advantages  which  it  derived 
from  the  discipline  and  constitution  of  our  own 
— from  dissevering  religion  and  learning. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  when  the  first  Cam- 
bridge petition  Wiis  presented,  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  its  jjrayer,  so  far  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  EsUiblished 
church;  but  he  would  not  conceal  his  feeling, 
that  the  tone  subse(iuently  assumed,  and  the 
principles  asserted  by  the  dissenters,  had  tended 
to  change  in  some  respects  his  opinion,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  house  to  view  their 
whole  claims  with  more  jealousy  than  before: 
still  he  wouM  vote  for  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  not  as  declaring  for  a  cliange  in  the  system 
of  university  education.  It  was  only  in  Oxford 
that  suViscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  was 
retpiired  from  a  student  entering  the  university; 
though  a  member  of  that  university,  he  wished 
to  see  this  part  of  the  system  altered,  for  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in  that  gloss 
which  hatl  been  put  on  it — that  such  subscrip- 
tion was  merely  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  no 
real  adhesion  to  those  articles  wa-s  imj)lied  until 
the  party  was  instructed  in  their  meaning. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  characterized  the  bill  as  an  enactment  in- 
tended to  give  to  Jews,  infidels,  and  atlieists — 
to  the  man  who  professed  some  religion,  and  to 
the  man  who  professed  none — a  statutable  right 
to  demand  admission  into  our  universities — de- 
clared that,  after  a  removal  of  all  civil  disa- 
bilities from  dissenters  by  the  repeal  of  the  cor- 
poration and  test  acts,  and  from  Roman  Catho- 
lics by  the  act  of  emancipation;  and  after  a  vast 
change  effected  by  the  reform  bill  in  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament,  the  question  at  last  wa-'^, 
Were  we,  or  were  we  not,  to  maintain  an  estab- 
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lislied  religion  ?  In  all  those  measnres  of  relief 
alluded  to,  tliere  never  was  an  intimation  that 
thej  would  lead  to  further  demands,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  ulterior  claims.  To  concede  the 
demands  now  made,  he  asserted,  would  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  dissenters  themselves; 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  all  Christians,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Established  church  was  an  in- 
estimable benefit,  to  protect  them  as  Avell  fi-om 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  as  fanaticism  on 
the  other;  and  secure  to  them  and  their  pos- 
terity the  decent  observance  of  divine  worship, 
and  the  substantial  benefits  of  toleration;  which 
could  be  secured  only  by  such  an  establishment. 
What,  he  asked,  constituted  the  union  between 
church  and  state?  What  was  the  essence  of  an 
established  church?  What,  but  a  legislative  re- 
cognition of  it  on  the  part  of  the  state?  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  was  entitled  to  say  to  the  dis- 
senters— "With  that  legislative  recognition  you 
shall  not  interfere." 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  and  Lord  Sandon  also  opposed 
the  bill,  which  was  supported  by  Lord  Althorpe, 
who  strenuously  contended,  that  by  such  support 
he  would  be  guilty  of  no  hostile  act  against  the 
Established  church.  He  maintained  that  inter- 
ference with  divine  worship  was  no  necessary 
consequence  of  the  bill,  neither  wonld  it  intei-- 
f  ere  with  the  education  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England;  for  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  it  would 
only  entitle  dissenters  to  take  a  degree  without 
subscription  to  any  articles  of  religion,  or  any 
declaration  of  faith;  neither  investing  them  with 
fellowships,  nor  with  the  power  of  instructing 
youth.  For  the  principle  of  the  bill  therefore 
he  was  prepared  to  vote;  and  in  committee,  all 
changes  might  be  effected  for  limiting  that  prin- 
ciple to  the  extent  required.  The  house  then 
divided,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
321  votes  against  174.  In  the  committee,  the 
speaker  gave  his  decided  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  some  amendments  having 
been  made,  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  by  a  majority  of  164  against 
75.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  took  charge  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  wdiere  the  arguments  for 
and  against  it  did  not  vary  from  those  used  in 
the  commons.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  after  de- 
nouncing the  bill  not  only  as  uncalled  for,  but 
most  unjust  and  mischievous,  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  it  be  read  that  day  six  niontlis. 
His  royal  highness  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  who  argued 
forcibly  on  the  same  side.  Lord -chancellor 
Brougham  supported  the  bill,  because  he  tliought 
it  went  to  remove  a  practical  grievance,  without 
affecting  the  discipline  of  the  universities  or  the 
safety  of  the  church;   and  the  discussion  was 


closed  by  a  long  and  ingenious  speech  from  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  when  a  division  took  place, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  187  against  85  who  voted 
for  the  second  reading. 

The  dissenters  generally,  who  had  materially 
aided  the  Whig  ministers  at  the  last  general 
election,  ])ut  a  very  high  price  on  their  services, 
and  seemed  to  consider  that  they  could  not  ask 


Lord  Althorpe. 
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too  much  from  ministerial  gratitude.  They  de- 
manded to  be  released  from  the  j^fiyment  of 
church-rates.  Mr.  Divett  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  that  effect.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  dissent,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
that  if  practical  grievances  were  not  removed,  the 
Established  church  would  possess  little  security, 
as  the  dissenters  had  become  so  formidable  in 
numbers.  In  this  estimate  noise  was  made  to 
pass  for  numbers.  Lord  Althorpe  said  that,  as 
he  had  himself  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  this 
subject,  and  as  lie  did  not  think  the  present  a 
desirable  occasion  to  adopt  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  resolution,  he  should  move  the  pre- 
vious question.  Mr.  Divett  was  willing  to  wait 
for  the  government  plan,  and  withdrew  liis 
motion.  On  the  21st  of  April,  Lord  Althorpe 
brought  forward  that  j^lan  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
solution, "  That,  after  a  fixed  time,  chui'ch-rates 
should  cease;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £250,000,  should  be  granted  from  the 
land-tax,  to  be  applied  as  parliament  should 
direct."  His  intention,  he  said,  was  to  provide 
for  the  fabrics  of  the  church,  and  to  relieve  the 
dissenters  at  the  same  time.  This  scheme,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  all  suit  the  views  of  the  dis- 
senters.     Mr.  Hume  led  the  attack  against  it, 
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calling  it  a  coutemptible  juggle,  founded  on  the 
old  financial  principle,  that  if  money  were  taken 
out  of  the  pocketa  of  the  people  by  indu-ect 
means,  they  would  not  be  sensible  of  their  loss. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  indeed  carried 
by  256  against  140;  but  government  found 
it  expedient  to  proceed  no  further  with  the 
measure. 

Ministers  were  not  more  fortunate  in  another 
attempt  to  gratify  the  dissenters,  by  allowing 
them  to  celebi'ate  the  marriage  ceremony  in  their 
own  chapels.  A  bill  to  this  effect,  brought  in  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  refused  by  them,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  it  rerpiired  the  banns 
to  be  published  in  the  parish  church,  which,  they 
said,  involved  a  principle  that  rendered  them  in- 
ferior to  their  fellow-subjects. 

Lord  Althorpe  moved  a  resolutiou  touching  the 


commutation  of  tithes  in  England.  He  set  out 
with  two  propositions — "  First,  that  whatever 
diflFerence  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  ab- 
stract right  of  tithes,  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
landlord ;  secondly,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  church  were  not  larger  than  its  pur- 
poses required:  tithes,  therefore,  must  be  treated 
as  property  belonging  to  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently they  could  not  be  taken  away  without 
a  fair  equivalent."  What  his  lordship  would 
have  altered,  was  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
tithes.  This,  he  said,  was  a  source  of  irritation, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  unpleasant  collision. 
It  might  be  avoided  by  commutation.  But  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  method  he  pro- 
posed were  relished  neither  by  the  clergy  nor  by 
the  landholdei-s;  and  the  measure  was  dropped 
for  the  present. 
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ITTLE  comparatively  v\.i>  u^in- 
during  this  session,  though  one  act 
was  passed,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. It  was  the  act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  poor  laws.  The 
alarming  increase  of  pauperism  had  been  com- 
plained of  from  year  to  year;  the  remedies 
hitlitrto  adopted  had  all  been  found  nseles.<«;  and 
when  at  last  the  annual  poor-i-ate  lia<l  grown  to 
more  than  i!7,(X»0,000,  a  more  decisive  remedy 


than  any  as  yet  attempted  could  no  longer  be 
delayed.  There  was  previously  needed  a  more 
searching  investigation  of  the  evil  than  the  par- 
liamentary committees  had  been  able  to  can-y 
out;  and  in  1832  a  commission  of  inquiry  had 
been  appointed  by  the  crown,  consisting  of  nine 
persons,  among  whom  were  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Chester,  who  were  to  dmw  up  their 
report,  after  a  strict  investigation  into  the  state 
of  eveiy  parish  in  England  and  Wales.  Tlie 
result,  after  two  years  of  inquiry,  was  overwhelm- 
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ing.  It  was  found  that  the  poor-rate  was  little 
else  than  an  incentive  to  pauperism,  and  a  fund 
for  idleness  and  crime.  In  consequence  of  this 
provision,  which  was  looked  upon  as  inexhausti- 
ble, all  who  were  disinclined  to  labour  ajoplied 
to  it,  as  to  a  common  pi'operty  which  belonged 
to  them  of  right;  and  thus,  while  the  idle  folded 
their  hands  until  they  were  qualified  for  a  claim 
upon  the  fund,  thoughtless  boys  and  girls  mar- 
ried, and  the  profligate  went  on  untrammelled 
and  unchecked,  in  the  knowledge  that  public 
resources  were  pi'ovided  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  numerous  broods  whether  lawfully  be- 
gotten or  illegitimate.  Where  there  wei'e  so 
many  claimants,  also,  it  was  difficult  to  send  any 
away  empty:  bullying  and  imijortunity  could 
extort  where  modest  necessity  would  have  been 
ima vailing;  and  there  were  pai-isli  guardians 
enough  who  loved  their  own  ease,  and  country 
justices  greedy  of  vulgar  popularity,  to  scatter 
the  doles  abroad  without  stint  or  question.  In 
this  waj'  the  £7,000,000  were  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  which  was  dried  up  none  knew  how.  In 
such  a  state  of  society  what  were  industry  and 
jjrojierty  worth?  The  labourer  might  work  ad- 
ditional hours,  but  he  knew  that  this  extra 
labour  went  to  feed  the  idle  and  improvident. 
The  farmer  might  sow  and  reap,  but  the  good- 
ness of  his  crop  would  be  visited  by  a  heavier 
assessment.  The  landed  gentleman  reduced  his 
establishment  and  expenditure,  and  found  that 
his  estate,  which  had  sunk  to  half  its  value, 
would  soon  be  worth  nothing.  Such  wei-e  the 
general  facts  established  by  the  poor-law  inquiry, 
and  it  was  illustrated  by  such  a  mass  of  parti- 
cular statements  as  left  no  further  ground  for 
doubt  or  cavil.  It  was  evident  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  apparent  grandeur  or  prosperity  of 
Britain,  a  worm  was  at  the  root,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  severest  applications  would  extirpate; 
and  it  was  to  avert  these  evils  that  Lord  Althorpe, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  after  the  printed  report  of 
the  commission  had  been  distributed  among  the 
members  of  both  houses,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  pool-. 

The  report,  which  had  been  ably  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  by  whom  the  inquiry  had 
been  chiefly  conducted,  went  far  to  simplify  the 
work  which  parliament  had  now  on  hand.  Re- 
lief of  the  poor  was  still  a  Christian  and  national 
duty,  and  thei'efore  must  be  continued;  but  the 
old  mode  of  relief  had  become  so  corrupt,  that 
a  new  one  must  be  adopted.  And  for  this  change 
the  season  was  not  too  late,  for  the  worst  faults 
were  scarcely  older  than  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  So  great  at  that  time  was  the 
destitution  and  discontent  among  the  working 
classes,  that  the  levelling  principles  of  the  French 


revolution   had   obtained    ready   access   among 
them.    It  was  then  that,  to  assuage  this  suffering 
and  ajipease  this  discontent,  the  3()th  of  George 
III.  was  enacted,  of  which  the  principle  was,  that 
the  relief  to  paupers  ought  to  be  given  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  place  them  in  a  situation  of 
comfort.     It  was,  indeed,  a  humane  principle  in 
the  abstract,  but  its  effect  was  to  empower  the 
magistrates  and  overseers  to  order  relief  to  be 
given  to  the  jioor  on  the  road-side  or  in  their 
own  dwellings.     This  was  enough  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  abuse;  the  poor,  or  those  who  called 
themselves  such,  crowded  in  multitudes  for  relief, 
until  pauperism  itself  became  the  prevalent  trade, 
and  all  shame  and  independence  of  s])irit  was 
destroyed.     Another,  and  a  still  worse  mode  of 
relief,  because  more  liable  still  to  abuse,  was  the 
allowance  plan,  through  which  a  labourer  was 
supported  by  the  painsh  paying  one  part  of  his 
wages,and  the  farmerwho  employed  him  theother 
— an  investiture  of  pauperism  with  the  fruits  of 
industry  and  the  show  of  honest  independence. 
And  to  show  that  this  evil  system  could  even  yet 
be  altered,  examj^les  were  not  wanting.    Already, 
in  about  100  parishes,  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
alarm  at  the  wasteful  increase  of  the  poor-rates, 
and  adopted  more  discriminating  modes  of  giv- 
ing relief;  and  in  every  instance  the  experiment 
had  succeeded.     But  very  different  was  it  the 
while  under  the  old  plan;  there,  the  rates  were 
so  heavy  and  the  mismanagement  so  great,  that 
in  some  places  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  had 
been  abandoned,  and  the  support  of  their  poor 
thrown  upon  the  neighbouring  parishes.    Besides 
this  change  in  the  mode  of  administering  relief 
which  now  occupied  attention,  the  question  was. 
To  whom  was  relief  to  be  administered  ?     Who 
were  the  poor  ?    Those  who  could  work  but  would 
not — those  who  could  satisfy  their  consciences 
with  half-work,  and  take  out  the  other  half  of 
their  support  in  charity — those  who   improvi- 
dently  rushed  into  marriage  without  providing 
for  a  family's   support — such,  and  others   less 
deserving  still  of  aid,  were  applicants  for  the 
weekly  allowance  of  bread  and  money  which  was 
wrung  from  those  industrious  poor  who  were  too 
proud  to  beg,  and  who  preferred  to  woi'k  and 
starve.     Such  worthless  characters  who  loudly 
trumpeted  their  wants,  had  hitherto  been  called 
"the  jjoor,"  and  been  sustained  by  the  fund  that 
was  levied  for  the  support  of  real  and  inevitable 
poverty.     But  a  weeding-out  was  to  ensue  that 
would  throw  them  aside  in  heajjs.     Belief  was 
now  to  be  administered  only  to  those  Avho  were 
suffering  under  accidental  or  natural  hel])lessness, 
and  not  to  the  sturdy  and  the  idle,  for  whom  oc- 
cupation could  be  found. 

It  was  under  the  light  of  this  experience  fur- 
nished by  the   poor-rate  inquiry,  and  for  the 
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removal  of  tlie.se  abuses,  that  the  government 
bill  now  brought  forward  by  Lord  Althorpe  for 
the  amendment  of  the  poor  law  had  been  framed. 
The  fir.st  princiiile  which  it  recognized  was  that 
of  the  old — that  every  necessitous  person  had  a 
claim  to  relief.  But,  that  their  numbers  might 
be  lessened,  by  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  it 
was  necessary  to  simplify  the  law  of  settlement 
and  removal.  Accordingly,  settlement  by  hiring 
and  labour  was  to  continue  no  longer,  and  labour 
was  free  to  come  and  go  wherever  it  was  most 
in  demand.  Relief  to  the  able-bodied  at  their 
own  homes  was  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  al- 
lowance system  was  to  terminate,  so  that  who- 
soever sought  for  public  relief  must  repair  for  it 
to  the  workhouse,  and  become  an  inmate  there, 
instead  of  an  ea.sy  sojourner  in  his  own  home,  or 
a  vagabond  at  large.  When  the  poor  were  thus 
gathered  within  the  common  workhouse,  instead 
of  being  distributed  over  the  parish,  care  was  to 
be  taken  that  these  free  quarters  should  not  be 
tempting  receptacles  for  idleness  and  self-in- 
dulgence, but  mere  shelters  for  absolute  destitu- 
tion; and  therefore  the  workhouse  rules  were 
necessarily  of  a  stringent  character.  Those  who 
were  able-bodied  were  still  to  work  for  their 
living  within  its  walls,  and  bestow  an  equivalent 
in  laViour  for  every  meal.  Tlie  aged  and  infirm 
were  to  be  sej>arated  from  the  able-bodied,  that 
they  might  enjoy  greater  quiet  and  fare  V)etter 
suited  to  their  condition.s.  But  the  most  teirible 
of  workhou.se  separations,  and  that  which  was 
calculated  to  deter  applicants  except  under  very 
urgent  necessity,  wa-s  the  regulation  by  which 
the  liusband  was  compelled  to  live  apart  from 
the  wife,  and  the  parents  from  the  children.  It 
wa.s  at  first  sight  a  savage  and  unnatural  re- 
quirement ;  but  by  no  oilier  ]>lan  could  these 
institutions  be  guarded  from  becoming  mere 
nurseries  of  an  increasing  pauper  population,  and 
in  DO  other  way  could  the  children  who  were 
already  inmates  be  properly  educated,  and 
trained  to  habits  of  regular  industrA'.  As  it 
would  have  been  imjiossible  to  cany  out  this 
]ilau  with  the  little  workhouse  attached  to  each 
jt.irish,  these  were  supei-seded  by  an  iniion  of 
several  parishes  with  one  large  centi-al  work- 
liouse,  which  sufficed  for  the  whole  union.  Fin- 
ally, as  such  a  .system  could  not  be  carried  out 
by  the  magistrates,  whose  prejudices  it  would 
have  offended,  and  whose  local  ]iopularity  and 
influence  it  would  have  greatly  impaired,  its 
whole  government  was  to  be  managed  by  a 
central  board  of  three  commissionei-s,  having 
twenty-one  assistant  commissioners  under  them, 
these  being  afterwards  diminis^hed  to  nine  when 
the  new  organization  was  completed. 

These  were  the  remedies  devi.^cd  for  the  relief 
of  our  overgrown  and  overwhelming  pauperism, 


as  well  as  for  the  gi-adual  diminution  of  its 
amount.  But  even  this  was  not  enough  as  long 
as  the  illicit  sexual  intercoui-se  among  the  lower 
orders  was  encouraged  by  the  trivial  penalties 
with  which  it  was  visited,  and  the  facilities 
which  the  poor  law  had  provided  for  the  sujiport 
of  their  illegitimate  offspring.  Hitherto,  it  had 
been  thought  enough  for  the  mother  to  establish 
a  father  for  her  illegitimate  child  bj^  oath;  after 
this  she  was  absolved  from  all  expense  of  its 
maintenance,  which  was  devolved  upon  the  man, 
or,  if  he  was  not  forthcoming,  npon  the  parish; 
and  in  such  cases  the  female  was  often  tempted 
to  aflRliate  the  child  upon  some  substantial  house- 
holder, who  was  able  to  support  it,  and  who  had 
a  character  to  lose.  It  was  by  no  gentle,  easy 
measnre  that  this  encouragement  to  immorality 
and  boundless  source  of  pauperism  could  be 
checked,  and  therefore  the  new  law  went  at 
once  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  making  every 
woman  theguartlian  of  her  own  virtue.  It  was 
proi>o.sed  that  the  law  should  take  no  cognizance 
of  the  father  at  all,  but  compel  every  woman  to 
sup])ort  her  own  illegitimate  offsjiring.  It  was 
here  that  the  opposition  to  the  now  system  was 
at  the  loudest,  and  it  was  thought  hard  that  the 
whole  burden  of  the  offence  should  be  laid  upon 
the  weaker  offender.  But  its  working,  even  with 
many  modifications,  .showed  that  the  benevolent 
complainei-s  were  in  the  wrong.  Parents  became 
more  careful  of  their  daughters,  and  females  of 
themselves;  and  while  a  liigher  tone  of  morality 
was  thus  cultivated  among  the  lower  orders, 
.society  in  general  was  astonished  at  the  sudden 
diminution  of  illegitimate  Inrths  that  had  taken 
jilace,  in  comparison  with  former  years. 

Such  was  the  new  poor  law,  at  which  all  ^yere 
astonished  and  many  offended;  which  required 
no  onlinary  amount  of  courage  to  propose,  and 
had  no  common  measure  of  opposition  to  en- 
counter through  whole  years  of  obloquy  and  trial. 
But  before  two  years  had  expired,  its  fruits 
were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  most  scep- 
tical. Man'iages  where  the  parties  were  little 
more  than  children,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
parish  for  their  support,  had  gi-eatly  abated. 
Instances  were  becoming  i-are  in  which  clergymen 
had  to  celebrate  ha.sty  unions  where  the  female 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother.  The 
decrease  of  illegitimate  births  throughout  Eng- 
land chargeable  npon  the  parish,  was  to  the 
number  of  nearly  10,000,  or  nearly  thirteen  jier 
cent.  Farmere  were  able  to  emjiloy  more  la- 
bourers, and  redundant  labour  Imd  its  fair  occu- 
pation. Able-bodied  beggary  was  tran.sformed 
into  active  useful  industry.  The  i-ates,  which  had 
increa.sed  nearly  a  million  annually  during  the 
five  yeara  that  preceded  the  new  law,  had,  five 
yeai-s  after  it,  diminished  from  upwards  of  seven 
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millioiis,  to  very  little  above  four.  Such  a  re- 
sult was  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  those  suc- 
cesses which  distinguished  the  conuueuceiuent  of 
the  reform  admiuistration. 

While  the  couditiou  of  the  labourers  was  to  be 
so  greatly  improved  by  these  uew  poor  laws,  it 
was  evident  that  this  beuefit  would  ascend  to  the 
landowners,  whose  burdens  would  be  lightened, 
wliile  their  property  would  become  more  valu- 
able. ■  But  this  was  too  slow  and  gradual  a  pro- 
cess, and  they  wished  for  something  more  s])eedy 
and  more  direct.  The  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  commons  on  the  21st  of  February,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Chandos.  The  distress  of  the 
agriculturists,  he  stated,  was  neither  local  nor  of 
short  standing;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extended 
over  the  whole  class,  and  had  continued  since 
1821,  when  the  returns  of  caj^ital  employed  in 
farming  had  been  considerably  below  the  ordiu- 
aiy  rate  of  profit.  He  also  showed  how  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  had  fallen,  while 
wages  had  risen  and  burdens  been  increased,  so 
that  the  farmer  found  it  impossible  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  in  any 
i-eduction  of  the  burdens  of  the  country,  which 
might  be  rendered  practicable  by  the  remission 
of  taxes,  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  necessity  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  agriculturists,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne."  In  rejsly,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer admitted  that  the  agricultural  interest  was 
in  a  very  depressed  state;  but  he  held  that  the 
relief  which  had  been  generally  granted  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  would  also  ex- 
tend to  farmers  and  landholders.  The  same 
view  was  followed  by  those  members  who  op- 
jjosed  the  motion.  The  government,  it  was 
alleged  also,  did  not  anticipate  a  greater  surplus 
of  revenue  than  £1,200,000,  and  even  if  the 
whole  of  it  were  impartially  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  general  taxation,  the  share  of  relief 
which  would  fall  to  the  agricultural  interest 
would  scarcely  be  felt.  Moreover,  in  making 
their  demand,  the  supporters  of  the  motion  were 
far  from  being  at  one  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
relief  should  be  afforded,  some  of  them  requiring 
a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  others  a  revocation 
of  the  change  that  had  been  made  in  the  cur- 
rency. Upon  this  idea  Mr.  O'Counell  fastened, 
and  he  proposed  to  reform  the  currency,  by 
arbitrarily  striking  off  at  least  one-sixth  of  the 
national  debt.  "Talk,"  he  exclaimed,  "of  the 
cant  of  national  faith  indeed ! — national  faith,  so 
called,  is  national  injustice.  We  must  at  last 
come  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
and,  therefore,  the  minds  of  all  persons  ought  to 
be  made  up  to  some  such  measure."  Mr.  Stanley 
congratulated  the  house  on  the  abhorrence  it 
had  manifested  at  so   absurd  and  profligate  a 


pi'oposal;  and  Mr.  Peel,  after  an  indignant  re- 
buke of  O'Conuell  and  his  doctrine,  said,  "You 
have  decided  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union  by  this  preliminary  declaration.  Know 
every  man  who  has  property  of  any  description 
— who  has  any  interest  in  the  national  funds, 
that  on  such  slender  pretences  of  state  necessity 
rests  the  doctrine  Avhich  justifies  a  violation  of 
national  faith — a  doctrine  under  which,  if  once 
established,  no  descri]jtion  of  projjerty  is  any 
longer  safe."  The  motion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos  had  been  ventured,  in  consequence  of  a 
rash  declaration  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer that  the  national  funds  were  exceedingly 
prosperous;  and  from  this,  the  agriculturists  had 
been  led  to  hope  that  certain  burdens  aflfectiiig 
their  interests  would  be  repealed;  but  although 
the  motion  was  lost,  and  that,  too,  in  a  full 
house,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  four.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  the  marquis  once  more 
brought  forward  the  subject,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
by  moving  a  petition,  to  be  addressed  to  his 
majesty,  on  the  continuance  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress in  the  counti-y,  and  that  the  attention  of 
government  should  be  directed  to  it  with  a  view 
to  its  immediate  relief.  But  on  this  occasion, 
ministers  had  a  majority  of  sixteen,  174  having 
voted  for  the  motion,  and  190  against  it. 

Ten  days  afterwai'ds,  a  more  specific  applica- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cobbett,  who  moved  that  the  malt  duty 
should  cease  from  and  after  the  5th  of  October 
following.  He  supported  his  motion,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  great  numerical  superiority  of 
the  agricultural  over  the  manufacturing  classes, 
but  the  vast  numbers  of  all  classes  both  in  town 
and  country  who  di^ank  beer,  and  would  be 
benefited  by  the  repeal.  He  stated  that  if  there 
were  no  tax,  the  four  million  quarters  of  malt, 
which  cost  the  people  .£14,400,000,  would  only 
cost  them  £5,600,000.  The  tax  therefore  took 
from  the  people  nearly  nnie  millions  of  money,  of 
which  sum  only  four  millions  and  a  half  went  into 
the  exchequer,  while  the  rest  was  a  monopoly  of  the 
extensive  maltsters.  He  alleged  also,  that,  on  the 
score  of  public  morals,  such  a  change  would  be 
desirable,  as  the  peasant  and  the  workman,  if 
enabled  to  use  their  own  home-brewed,  would  be 
freed  from  the  temptations  of  the  ale-house.  But 
though  these  arguments  were  distinct  and  forcible, 
they  were  opposed,  as  tending  to  unsettle  the 
financial  measures  of  the  country,  and  diminish 
the  revenue  by  five  millions,  for  which  no  sub- 
stitute could  be  found.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  142  to  59. 

While  the  demands  of  the  agriculturists  were 
thus  o])posed,  the  corn  laws  had  been  (pioted 
against  them  by  their  opponents  as  an  answer  to 
all  complaints.  But  now  the  conflict  was  changed, 
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and  the  corn  laws  attacked  in  turn.  On  the  6th 
of  March,  Mr.  Hume  commenced  a  discussion 
which  lasted  during  that  and  the  following  day, 
by  moving  "  That  this  house  do  i-esolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  of 
the  corn  laws  (Geo.  IV.  c.  60),  and  of  substituting, 
instead  of  the  jjresent  graduated  scale  of  duties, 
a  fixed  and  moderate  duty  on  the  import  at  all 
times  of  foreign  corn  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  gi-anting  a  fixed  and  equivalent  bounty 
on  the  exjiort  of  corn  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  establishing  a  free  trade 
in  corn."  It  was  well  known  that  the  poor  law 
had  been  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the  corn 
laws  would  be  relaxed,  and  several  members  of 
government  voted  on  tlie  ])resent  occasion  with 
Mr.  Hume.  Still,  the  motion  was  premature, 
although  it  served  as  a  preparation  for  the 
changes  which  afterwards  followed.  It  was  to 
these  laws  that  Mr.  Hume  traced  all  the  existing 
distress  to  be  found  in  the  country:  they  occasioned 
thewautof  employment,and  this  want  he  ascribed 
to  the  obstacles  which  the  corn  laws  presented  to 
the  consumption  of  manufactures,  both  by  raising 
the  pi'ice  of  production,  and  impeding  their  ex- 
port to  countries  willing  to  take  them  in  return 
for  corn.  Since  1770,  when  England  ceased  to 
be  an  exporting  country,  the  poj)ulation  had 
nearly  doubled,  while  the  laud  upon  which  they 
would  be  thrown  back  under  the  present  system, 
would  soon  be  unable  to  support  them.  By  an 
equalization  of  the  price  of  food  with  that  of 
other  countries,  our  tradesmen  and  operatives 
would  liave  it  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  it  was  at  jn-esent,  and  would  have  no  longer 
to  work  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer.  The  de- 
fence of  the  corn  laws  had  mainly  been  the 
necessity  of  pi-otecting  the  agricultural  interest; 
but  instead  of  being  beneficial  to  that  interest, 
they  had  been  injurious  to  it;  and  even  if  they 
were  beneficial,  it  would  be  inex])edient  to  confer 
such  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
community.  They  had  injured  both  landlord 
and  farmer,  in  consequence  of  having  missed 
their  aim  of  keeping  the  price  of  corn  steady, 
and  this  failure  was  owing  to  the  variations  they 
had  undergone  to  meet  emergencies,  twelve  of 
these  having  occurred  since  1815.  Since  that 
year,  when  the  |)orts  ceased  to  be  open,  the 
average  price  of  corn  had  become  lower  upon  the 
Continent  than  in  Britain;  but  why  should  the 
agriculturists  claim  to  be  supported  in  a  mono- 
poly wliich  was  then  granted  to  them  by  a  par- 
liament of  landholders?  The  plea  was,  that  they 
l»ad  been  gi'anted  as  a  counter]3oise  to  particular 
burdens  imposed  upon  our  agriculture;  but  of 
these  burdens  some  had  been  attached  to  land 
from  time  immemorial,  some  had  been  lessened, 


and  the  rest  were  only  shai'ed  in  common  with 
the  manufacturing  and  other  classes.  In  the 
meantime,  our  manufactiires  had  been  excluded 
from  the  American  ports,  from  Prussia,  and 
from  Germany,  in  consequence  of  our  refusal 
to  receive  their  corn.  On  every  sound  principle, 
therefore,  the  system  should  be  changed  for  one 
wliich  should  give  steady  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  free  commercial  intercourse.  We 
must  either  relieve  the  agricultural  interest 
from  its  exclusive  burdens,  or  confer  upon  it  an 
equivalent  protecting  duty.  In  the  jiresent 
situation  of  the  country,  he  thought  that  the 
duty  on  wheat  should  commence  at  tenpence  a 
quarter,  to  be  reduced  one  penny  on  each  suc- 
cessive year.  This  would  be  a  slow  mode  of 
relief,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  than  a  sud- 
den and  extreme  alteration.  It  would  be  im- 
possible within  our  limits  to  give  even  a  sum- 
mar}'  of  the  objections  with  which  the  motion 
was  encountered;  and  we  can  only  advei't  to  one 
of  them  in  passing.  Mr.  Hume  had  correctly 
stated  that  his  proposal  would  reduce  rents  thirty 
y)er  cent,  and  occasion  the  transference  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  landed  property  of  England  into 
other  hands.  But  liad  not  the  landholders  suf- 
fered enough  already  ?  Under  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Peel's  bill,  a  large  share  of  land  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  fund-holders,  and  numerous 
families  been  reduced  from  opulence  to  beggary; 
but  by  this  proposal,  the  evil  would  be  increased 
to  such  an  overwhelming  extent,  as  to  make  it 
equivalent  to  an  agrarian  law.  Mr.  Hume's  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  312  against  15.5. 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  though  a  member  of  the 
government,  voted  for  !Mr.  Hume,  or  for  free 
ti-ade.  Both  Lord  Mor]ieth  and  Lord  Howick 
took  the  same  cour.-?e,  contending  that  it  was  the 
corn  laws  whicli  ke])t  the  agi'icultiu'al  interest 
in  a  state  of  depression,  when  all  other  interests 
were  prospering;  that  protection  had  injured, 
was  now  injuring,  and  would  for  ever  continue 
to  injure  the  protected.  The  Irish  members  did 
not  exhibit  themselves  as  advocates  of  free  trade: 
all  those  who  spoke  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
])roposition,  and  hoped  that  all  their  colleagues 
in  the  representation  of  Ireland  would  be  equally 
so;  for  they  maintained  that  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  would  deprive  Ireland  of  the  market  for 
tliree-fourths  of  her  produce,  and  render  her 
incapable  of  consuming  the  manufactures  of 
England. 

Some  further  slight  reductions  were  made  in 
taxation,  but  it  was  again  somewhat  to  the  injury 
of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  great  national 
defences.  Mr.  Hume,  who  would  have  been 
casting  up  totals  or  clamouring  for  little  savings 
if  the  French  navy  had  been  riding  triumphant 
in  the  Channel,  x-eady  to  cast  on  shore  an  invading 
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army  of  100,000  men,  would  have  still  farther 
reduced  our  navy  estimates,  if  he  had  been  able. 

On  the  loth  of  August  his  majesty  prorogued 
parliament.  The  speech  dwelt  with  satisfaction 
on  the  numerous  and  important  questions  which 
had  engaged  their  attention,  alluding  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  new  poor  laws,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  court  for  the  trial  of  offences 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  It  lamented 
the  still  unsettled  state  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
but  expressed  a  lively  satisfaction  at  the  tei-nii- 
nation  of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal.  It  mentioned 
the  quadripartite  treaty  which  had  been  formed 
by  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  King  of  the  French, 

the  Queen-regent  of  Spain,  

and  Dom  Pedro  the  Re- 
gent of  Portugal;  affirm- 
ing that  the  said  treaty 
had  already  contributed  to 
produce  a  happy  result. 

Although  the  "Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain," 
like  that  of  the  "Senate 
of  Rome,"  was  now  an  au- 
gust name  in  history,  its 
place  of  meeting  had  be- 
come utterly  inadequate 
to  its  grandeur,  and  St. 
Stephen's  Chajiel,  al- 
though a  venerable  struc- 
ture, was  too  small,  as  well 
as  inconvenient  and  un- 
healthy for  those  mem- 
liers  who  honoured  it 
with  punctual  attendance. 
There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing that  the  pile  had  become  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  even  Mr.  Hume,  disregarding  the  ex- 
pense, had  declared  that  the  commons  ought  to 
have  a  better  house  to  meet  in.  The  wish  was 
gratified,  and  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which 
large  cities  are  liable.  The  old  exchequer  tallies 
had  accumulated  into  such  a  mass,  that  to  get 
quit  of  it,  it  was  used  as  firewood  in  the  stoves  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  workmen,  who  were 
in  haste  to  finish  the  job,  made  such  large  fires, 
that  on  Thursday  evening  (October  16th)  the 
whole  building  was  in  a  blaze.  The  king's  sons, 
the  ministers,  and  such  members  as  were  in 
town,  hurried  to  the  spot,  but  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  witness  the  conflagration, 
at  which  an  immense  crowd  looked  on  with  feel- 
ings that  no  ordinary  burning  could  create.  The 
neighbouring  law  courts  and  Westminster  Hall 
were  fortunately  saved,  but  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  their  chambers  and  committee 
rooms  were  soon  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
chief  loss,  however,  was  among  the  articles  of  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  value,  although  the  best 
Vol.  IV. 


portion   of   these    was  preserved   or  afterwards 
recovered. 

By  this  time  the  Whig  ministry  was  falling  to 
l)ieces:  it  had  i'a))i(lly  lost  much  of  its  popularity. 
The  radicals  and  Irish  agitators  had  converted 
themselves  into  very  active  enemies,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  Earl  Grey  had  greatly  weakened  the 
cabinet.  The  Times  newspapei^  Avhich  was  ex- 
ercising a  greater  influence  over  popular  opinion 
than  any  mere  journal  ought  to  possess,  had 
singled  out  the  chancellor.  Lord  Brougham,  for 
its  bitter  and  incessant  attacks.  His  lordship 
also  had  disagreed  with  several  of  his  colleagues. 
The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  death  of  Earl 


St   Stephen's  Chapel,'  Westminster,  with  pai-t  of  Westminster  Hall. 
From  a  print  in  the  Crowle  Pennant,  British  Museum. 


Spencer  on  the  10th  of  November.  This  called 
up  Lord  Althorpe  to  the  House  of  Peers,  making 
it  necessary  to  find  a  new  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  a  new  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  Friday,  the  14th  of  November,  when 
Loi'd  Melbourne  waited  on  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  to  him  some  necessary  changes 
in  official  appointments,  his  majesty  informed 
him  that  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  com- 
pleting his  arrangements,  as  he  intended  to  apply 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  the  following- 
day  the  duke  advised  his  majesty  to  intrust  the 
government  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  this  was 
what  the  king  was  prepai'ed  to  do.  Sir  Robert, 
little  expecting  to  be  so  suddenly  made  premier. 


'  This  was  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  reign  of  Hemy  HT. 
to  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1834;  and  was  the  scene  of  Crom- 
well's dismissal  of  the  parliament.  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was 
founded  by  King  Stephen.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  between  1320  and  1352;  and  was  always  looked  uj)on 
as  an  excellent  e.xample  of  Decorated  architecture  of  very  fine 
and  rich  work.  The  House  of  Lords,  also  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1834,  was  the  old  Com-t  of  Requests. — Cunningham's  Handhoub 
of  London. 
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had  gone  on  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  was  now  at 
Rome.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  to 
eany  on  the  public  business  till  his  return,  and 
was  temporarily  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state.  The  radicals  and  some  of  the 
more  violent  or  most  disappointed  Whigs  accused 
hia  grace  of  unconstitutional  conduct  in  monopo- 
lizing in  his  single  person  all  the  powers  of  the 
state.  The  displaced  attorney-general  for  Eng- 
land (Sir  John,  now  Lord  Campbell),  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  menaced  his  grace  with 
impeachment.  The  duke  laughed  and  did  his 
work,  and  the  illustrious  son  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton-spinner  made  the  best  haste  he  could  to 
get  back  to  England. 

By  the  end  of  December,  the  official  arrange- 
ments were  completed  —  Lord  Lyndluu'st  was 
chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  became  president 
of  the  council,  Lord  Wharnclitfe  privy  seal,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.  Goulburn  for  the  home  department,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  colonies;  Mr.  A.  Baring 
was  made  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  Sir  G. 
Murray  master-general  of  the  oi-dnanee.  Sir  E. 
KnatchbuU  paymaster  of  the  foi-ces.  Earl  de  Grey 
first- lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Lord  Ellenboroiigh 
president  of  the  board  of  control;  I^ord  Mai-y- 
borough,  the  Earls  of  Jersey  and  Roden,  Mr.  C. 
Wynne,  and  Mr.  Ilen-ies  came  also  into  office; 
Mr.  F.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Follet  were  made  attorney 
and  solicitor  general;  tl)e  Earl  of  Harrington 
went  as  viceroy  to  Ireland,  with  Sir  E.  Sngden 
as  the  lord-chancellor,  and  Sir  H.  flardinge  as 
chief  secretary.  Sir  James  Scarlett  now  received 
the  reward  of  his  adhesion  to  a  Tory  adniinistra- 
tioii,  being  ajijiointed  to  succeed  Lord  Lyndhui-st 
as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  with  the  title  of 
Loi'd  Abinger. 

On  the  3()th  of  December,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  dissolving  the  jiarliament,  and  convoking 
a  new  one  to  meet  on  the  l!)th  of  February. 

In  Portugal  it  was  not  the  Pedroites  by  them- 
selves who  had  put  down  the  Miguelites.      If 
the  two  factious  had  been  left  alone,  the  civil 
war  might  have  Liated  for  many  yeare.      Early  i 
in  the  year,  Leira  was  taken  for  Dom  Pedro  by 
Mai-shal  Saldanha;  and  in  April,  a  Si)anish  army,  , 
under  General  Rodil,  entered  Portugal  for  the  i 
alleged    purpose    of    seizing    Don    Carlos,    the  | 
pretender  to  tlie  Spanish  crown,  who,  with  a  few 
followei-s,  had  crossed  over  the  frontier  and  taken 
refuge  with  Dom  Miguel.      On  the  approach  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  the  important  town  of  Almeida 
set  up  a  shout  for  the  constitution,  and  declared 
for  the  young  queen.      Shortly  after  this,  the 
quadripartite  treaty  was  signed  at  Lisbon.      It 
liad  for  its  object  the  pacification  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  by  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  and 


Dom  Miguel  from  the  Portuguese  territory.  On 
the  26th  of  May,  after  the  surrender  of  Santarem, 
Dom  Miguel  was  obliged  to  capitulate  and  sign 
the  convention  of  Evora.  He  was  permitted  to 
leave  Portugal  and  to  embark  for  Italy.  This 
event  ended  the  struggle,  and  the  young  queen 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  regency 
being  continued  in  her  father.  Dom  Pedro  sup- 
jn-essed  the  monastic  establishments  and  seized 
their  property.  This  was  no  more  than  what  the 
monks  had  always  expected  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution;  and  it  was  to  avoid  the 
doom  that  they  had  fought  for  Dom  Miguel,  and 
armed  the  people  in  his  cause.  The  property 
was  badly  sold,  and  the  money  soon  wasted.  The 
i-egent  attempted  to  call  in  the  discredited  paper- 
money,  and  to  establish  a  metallic  cuiTeucy;  but 
he  was  not  very  successful,  and  ever  since  his 
time,  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  decay. 

In  Spain  the  civil  war,  which  had  its  principal 
seat  in  the  Biscayan  jirovinces,  continued  to  rage, 
and  with  even  more  fury  than  commonly  attends 
such  internecine  contests.  The  Biscayans  had" 
merely  made  of  Don  Carlos  what  the  juiests  and 
monks  bad  made  of  Dom  Miguel.  They  had  set 
him  up  as  a  rallying  jioint,  and  as  a  defender  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  For  the  pre- 
tender, i^ersonally,  they  cared  very  little;  they 
would  have  quietly  submitted  to  the  young  queen, 
if  the  constitutionalists  had  been  content  to  leave 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  own  ancient  and 
solemnly-guaranteed  privileges.  The  Biscayans, 
who  had  been  for  many  centuries  a  very  free 
l)eople,  and  whose  privileges  and  immunities  were 
well  worth  fighting  for,  said  no,  and  proclaimed 
Don  Carlos.  An  incredible  amount  of  ignorance 
and  nonsense  was  displayed  in  England  on  this 
subject  by  rhetoricians  and  journalists.  It  was 
said  to  be  the  duty  of  England  to  sujiport  the 
cause  of  liberty  wherever  it  was  in  jeopai-dy,  and 
that  the  Englishmen  who  went  over  to  fight  for 
Queen  Isabella  and  the  constitution  were  engaged 
in  a  holy  warfare:  yet,  in  those  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, the  war  was  a  war  against  liberty — a  con- 
flict into  which  no  Englishman  ought  ever  to 
have  entei*ed.  The  insun'ection  had  s])read  to 
Catalonia  and  other  provinces.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  Christina,  the  queen-regent,  opened  the 
session  of  the  cortes.  They  easily  voted  a  bill 
for  excluding  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne;  but 
they  could  not  so  easily  drive  him  out  of  Spain; 
for,  after  a  short  visit  to  England,  he  had  thrown 
himself  among  the  bold  mountains  and  brave  men 
of  Biscay,  and  he  possessed  in  ZumalacaiTegui  a 
general  of  exti-aordinary  abilities  and  resources. 
The  queen-regent  found,  to  her  very  great  per- 
lilexity,that  her  soldiery  were  very  mutinous,  that 
the  people  would  not  pay  taxes,  and  that  no  minis- 
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try  she  could  form  was  capable  of  standing  much 
more  than  three  months.  Mina,  who  had  gained 
celebrity  as  a  guerilla  chief  in  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte's intrusion,  was  seutagainst  Zumalacarregui, 
to  be  beaten,  and  foiled,  and  out-manoeuvred. 

In  taking  office  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
adopted  the  resolution  not  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
form bill.  In  his  well-known  address  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Tam worth  he  said : — "  With  respect  to 
the  reform  bill,  I  will  repeat  now  the  declaration 
which  I  made  when  I 
entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  member 
of  the  reformed  pailia- 
ment ; — that  I  consider 
that  act  as  a  final  and 
irrevocable  settlement 
— a  settlement  which 
no  friend  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  his 
co,untry  would  attempt 
to  disturb,  either  by  di- 
rect or  indirect  means." 
After  deprecating  such 
a  use  of  the  reform  bill, 
or  any  such  extension 
of  it  as  would  lead  to 
a  perpetuiil  vortex  of 
agitation,  and  the  over- 
throw of  ancient  rights 
and  institutions,  Sir 
Robert  further  said : — 
"  If  the  spirit  of  the 
bill  implies  merely  a 
careful  review  of  insti- 
tutions, civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, undertaken 
in  a  friendly  temper,  combining,  with  the  firm 
maintenance  of  established  rights,  the  correction 
of  proved  abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  griev- 
ances—  in  that  case  I  can,  for  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in  such  a  spirit  and 
with  such  intentions." 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament  there  ap- 
]jeared  in  the  London  Oazette  of  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary an  announcement  that  the  king  had  issued 
letters-patent,  appointing  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  lord  high-chancellor,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Robei-t  Peel,  H.  Goulburn,  C. 
W.  W.  Wynne,  H.  Hobhouse,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Jenner,  to  be  commissioners  for  considering  the 
state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  re- 
venues, to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episco- 
pal duties,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  necessity 
of  attaching  by  commendam  to  bishoprics  bene- 
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fices  with  the  cure  of  souls;  for  considering  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  within  the  same,  with  a  view  to  th^ 
suggestion  of  measures  for  rendering  them  most 
conducive  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Establish  ed  church ; 
also  for  devising  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefices. 
Immense  exertions  had  been  made  at  and  pre- 
viously to  the  general  election  by  conservatives, 
Whigs,  and  radicals.  The  conservatives  were 
rather  successful  inthe 
counties,  and  rather 
unsuccessful  in  the  bor- 
oughs. If  the  radicals 
should  stand  by  the 
Whigs,  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  the  Peel 
administi'ation  must 
soon  fall. 

On  the  appointed 
day,  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  new  pai-- 
liament  assembled  in 
full  force,  and  a  trial 
of  strength  presently 
took  place.  Lord  Fran- 
cis Egerton  moved  the 
re-appointmeut  of  Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sut- 
ton ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Denni- 
son  moved  that  Mr. 
Abercromby  should  be 
speaker.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Stan- 
— = —    '  ley    supjDorted     Lord 

Francis ;  Lord  John 
Russell  supported  Mr. 
Dennison.  When  the  house  divided,  there  aj)- 
peared  for  Sir  Charles  M.  Sutton  306,  and  for 
Mr.  Abercromby  316  votes;  Mi'.  Abercromby  was 
then  conducted  to  the  chair,  which  neither  before 
nor  since  has  had  a  worthier  occvipant.  There 
ai-e  other  duties  attached  to  the  ofl[ice  of  speaker 
than  those  which  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  public 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  duties  had  been 
but  indifierently  performed,  and  in  most  cases 
they  had  been  left  to  clerks  and  secretaries.  Mr. 
Abercromby  did  everything  himself;  he  attended 
most  scrupulously  to  every  official  duty;  and  he 
was  never  known  to  keep  a  parliamentary  agent 
or  a  deputation  waiting.  Hence  the  speed  and 
facility  with  which  the  public  business  was  trans- 
acted, and  an  immense  and  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  private  bills  got  passed. 

Three  days  having  been  spent  in  administering 
the  oaths,  the  king,  on  the  24th,  went  in  state  to 
the  House  of  Peers  to  open  the  new  parliament. 
The  two  houses  having  been  burned  down  in  the 
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preceding  month  of  October,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  temporary  rooms  had  been  fitted  uj) 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  peers  and  the  com- 
mons. After  alluding  to  the  flouri.shing  state  of 
trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  public  re- 
venue, his  majesty  lamented  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture,  and  earnestly  recommended  the 
consideration  of  it  to  pai-liament,  with  a  view  to 
relief.  Having  adverted  to  various  ^^^'ojected 
measures  of  domestic  policy,  such  as  the  Irish 
tithe  question,  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  improvement  of  civil  juris- 
prudence and  administration  of  justice  in  eccle- 
siastical causes,  provision  for  tlie  more  eflfectual 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  relief  of 
dissenters  from  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
coi-poration  and  churcli  commissions  ;  his  majesty 
expressed  liis  confidence  in  the  willing  co-opera- 
tion of  parliament,  as  well  as  in  their  caution 
and  circumsi)ection,  regarding  the  alteration  of 
laws  which  affected  very  extensive  and  comj^li- 
cated  interests,  interwoven  with  ancient  usages, 
and  conformable  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his 
people. 

The  addi'esa  in  the  lords  was  carried  without 
a  division,  though  not  without  a  debate.  The 
debate  turned  chiefly  on  the  late  change  of  ad- 
ministration. Lord  Melbourne  severely  censured 
the  recent  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  attacked 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  having  held  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  office  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasurj'  and  the  seals  of  the  three  great  de- 
partments of  the  state.  He  admitted  that  his 
grace  had  assumed  these  offices  only  for  a  tem- 
]iorai'y  purpose,  and  that  his  doing  so  might  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  necessity  and  urgency 
of  the  case;  but  it  lay  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  jnstif}'  that  necessity.  The  duke  calmly 
replied,  that  when  the  king  empowered  him  to 
form  a  ministry,  he  had  declined  the  off'er,  how- 
ever flattering  it  might  have  been  to  ambition; 
he  did  not  act  as  one  who  had  a  j)ersonal  object 
to  serve;  he  refused  the  oflice  of  prime  minister, 
and  recommended  to  his  majesty  to  send  for  Sir 
IJobert  Peel,  as  the  individual  most  capable,  in 
the  present  times,  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
king's  first  minister.  It  was  necessary,  both  that 
some  pei-son  should  be  in  the  government  till  Sir 
llobert's  return,  and  that  whoever  carried  it  on 
siiould  exercise  no  patronage,  nor  take  any  step 
which  might  prevent  the  new  minister,  on  his 
arrival,  from  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  He 
liad  therefore  advised  his  majesty  to  place  him 
(the  duke)  provisionally  at  the  head  of  affairs  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of  the 
liome  department.  It  was  true  that  in  the  latter 
capacity  he  held  the  seals  of  tlie  three  secretary- 
.ships:  but  whoever  was  appointed  to  any  one  of 
these  three  offices  was  competent  to  hold  the  seals 


of  the  other  two  in  the  absence  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  been  confided ;  and  he  had  exercised  no 
more  authority  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
three  principal  secretaries,  and  his  colleagues 
absent.  No  inconvenience  had  resulted  from  the 
arrangement.  During  the  time  he  held  the  seals 
there  was  not  a  single  office  disposed  of,  or  act 
done,  which  was  not  essentially  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  king  and  of  the  country;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  found  all  things  as  nearly  as  might 
be  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
when  the  change  of  ministry  took  place.  It 
might  be  true  that  there  was  an  incompatibility 
between  the  secretaryships  and  the  office  of  fir.st 
lord  of  the  treasury,  if  these  offices  were  held  by 
the  same  individual  for  any  length  of  time;  but 
everybody  knew  that  the  arrangement  was  mei'ely 
temporary.  He  had  only  held  the  government 
provisionally  for  another  individual  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  his  sovereign.  ^Mr.  Canning 
liad  been  named  first  lord  of  the  treasury  on  the 
12th  of  April,  while  he  was  j-et  foreign  secretary, 
and  lie  did  not  resign  the  latter  office  till  the  30th 
of  April. 

His  grace  repelled  likewise  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  of  his  being  in  any  degi-ee  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  govern- 
ment. All  the  idle  stories  which  had  been  propa- 
gated about  court  intrigues  were  now  laid  aside; 
it  was  now  fully  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no 
such  thing  had  existed.  For  his  own  part  he  had 
had  no  communication  of  any  description  with 
the  court  for  between  two  and  three  months 
before  he  received  liis  majesty's  mes.sage;  and, 
although  he  was  satisfied  that  some  great  change 
in  the  administration  must  follow  the  removal 
of  Lord  Altliorpe  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  message  was  as  much  a  matter  of  surjnise 
to  him  as  it  j>o.ssibly  could  be  to  any  of  their  lord- 
shijis.  The  late  administration  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  irapossiiiility  of  going  on  longer, 
from  the  time  they  lost  their  leailer  iu  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  Lord  A  Ithorpe  had  resigned 
on  a  former  occasion,  Earl  Grey  liad  stated  that 
he  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  for,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Altliorpe,  he  had  lost  his  right 
liand,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
government  with  advantage  from  the  time  that 
that  noble  lord  had  quitted  power.  Wlien,  then, 
the  question  of  the  government  came  before  liis 
majesty,  it  was  fairly  put  to  him,  whether  he 
would  seek  for  other  counsels,  and  whether  lu- 
would  consent  to  other  arrangements  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  government,  or  whether  he  would  be 
content  to  abide  by  that  particular  administra- 
tion which  at  that  moment  existed.  Let  their 
lordships  only  observe  the  situation  in  which  the 
king  was  placed,  and  ask  themselves  what  he 
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■svas  to  think  of  the  new  position  in  which  he 
found  himself.     Earl  Grey  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  resigning,  when  Lord  Althorpe,  then 
chancellor    of    the    exchequei*,    resigned.      The 
noble  viscount,  too,  had  declared  that  he  consi- 
dered the  noble  lord's  assistance  essentially  neces- 
sary to  hira.     But  when  his  majesty  was  left  by 
Earl  Grey,  and  when  Lord  Althorpe  was  removed 
from  the  other  house,  his  majesty,  forsooth,  was 
not  to  be  permitted  to  consider  whether  his  posi- 
tion was  not  materially  altered  by  these  events, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  him 
to  make  some  other  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  service.     Everybody,  indeed,  but 
his  majesty  was  to  1)6  allowed  to  consider  the 
alterations  which  had  taken  place  by  the  loss  of 
Lord  Althorpe  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Their 
lordships,  however,  he  was  convinced,  would  not 
acquiesce  in  this  exclusion.     Lastly,  as  to  the 
dissolution   of   parliament;   it   was  true  that  a 
ministry  who  advised  the  dissolution  of  a  irdr- 
liament  was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  some  reason 
which  might  have  induced  them  so  to  do;  but  he 
had  seldom  heai-d  of  such  a  course  of  pi'oceeding 
as  that  ministers  should  be  told,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  assembling  of  parliament,  "Give  me  some 
reason  why  you  thought  fit  to  dissolve,  and  justify 
your  dissolution  of  parliament,  by  showing  that 
the  efFoi't  you  have  made  has  been  a  successful 
one."     And  now  as  to  this  success,  he  wanted  to 
know,  after  all,  how  great  was  the  measure  of 
success  which  the  late  ministiy  enjoyed  in  the 
late  parliament,  when  it  appeared  to  rest  solely 
and  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, from  which,  too,  there  was  no  mantle 
to  fall  for  a  successor?     So  that,  when  he  was 
removed  to  the  upper  house,  the  government  to 
which  he  belonged  had  found  it  impossible  to  go 
on.     As  to  himself,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  was  correct,  and 
by  it  he  was  ready  to  stand  or  fall.     He  believed 
there  were  a  great  number  of  persons  determined 
to  support  the  administration,  and  he  hoped  the 
house  would  have  the  patience  to  wait  and  see 
what  were  the  measures  they  had  to  propose  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Lord  Brougham,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  responsible  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministry,  not  as  having 
advised  or  pi'oduced  it,  which  he  certainly  had 
not  done,  but  as  having  succeeded  to  it;  for  who- 
ever, he  argued,  takes  the  ])lace  of  a  dismissed 
ministry  becomes  answei-able  for  that  dismissal. 
For  many  acts  of  a  government  a  minister  might 
be  held  responsible,  and  would  by  law  be  held 
responsible,  although  ignorant  of  those  acts,  and 
albeit  he  did  not  advise  them.  The  reason  was 
simply  this— the  king  could  do  no  wrong;  he 
must,  however,  have  some  adviser,  and  therefore 


some  responsible  adviser.     Now,  the  noble  duke 
stood  in  this  position;  he  was  peculiarly,  he  was 
emphatically,  responsible  for  the  change  of  his 
majesty's  advisers.    For  who  could  be  responsible 
but  he  who  came  into  the  space  which  the  change 
had  made  vacant!     If  the  king  thought  proper 
to  take  the  seals  from  one  man  to  give  tliem  to 
another,  the  man  who  took  the  seals  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  change;  he  was  responsible  in 
point  of  fact  as  well  as  in  law;  but  for  his  assist- 
ance the  act  coidd  not  have  been  committed.    His 
lordship  then  argued  that  nothing  like  a  tangible 
or  intelligible  reason  for  the  change  of  ministi'y 
had  been  ever  hinted  at.     The  king's  speech,  he 
maintained,  admitted  that  the  late  ministers  had 
not  been  dismissed  on  account  of  any  misconduct 
of  their  own.     According  to  that  speech,  peace 
had  been  maintained  abroad  and  prosperity  at 
home.     The  scheme  for  the  emancijjation  of  the 
negroes  had  been   successful.     Tlie  commission 
for  inquiring  into  municipal  coi'porations,  instead 
of  being  denounced  as  illegal,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  its  results  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  legislature.     The  revenue  was  flourishing, 
trade  was  most  prosperous,  an  eulogium  was  de- 
livered upon  the  happy  state  of  our  "commercial 
concerns,  and  the  clearest  evidences  were  afforded 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  without 
a  particle  of  blame  being  attached  to — without 
the  least  imaginable  imputation  being  cast  on — 
the  policy  of  the  late  administration.     It  was  not 
for  a  single  moment  pretended  that  the  dismissal 
of  the  late  administration  arose  from  any  inca- 
pacity on  their  part;  it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  success  in  their  measures;  it  was  not  from  any 
failure  of  any  soi-t  or  description  that,  on  the  14th 
of  last  November,  the  late  administration  wa.s 
dissolved.    But,  forsooth,  it  was  dissolved  because 
Lord  Althorpe  had  been  called  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  without 
him,  it  was  said,  the  government  could  not  go  on. 
Passing  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  his 
lordship  said  tiiat  the  reason  given  for  that  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  assertion  which  was  made  the 
pretext  for  dismissing  the  ministry,  were  contra- 
dictory and  destructive  of  each  other.    Ministers 
were  turned  out  because  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  follow  them  after  they  had  lost  Lord 
Althorpe,  and  then  the  House  of  Commons  was 
turned  out  because   it   would  follow  them  too 
much  although    Lord  Althorpe    had  left  them. 
The  reason,  and  the  only  reason  for  getting  rid 
of  the  late  parliament,  was,  that  the  late  ministers 
were  still  its  favourites,  and  that  the  new  minis- 
ters durst  not  allow  that  house  to  meet;  know- 
ing, as  well   as   he  knew,  that  their  first  vote 
would  have  been,  not  that  they  could  no  longer 
trust  the  late  ministers  because  of  the  loss  oi 
Lord  Althorpe,  but  that  although  they  regretted 
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that  event,  they  still  confided  in  them.  Lord 
Brougham  then  pronounced  a  long  invective 
against  what  he  considered  the  inconsistency 
between  the  former  policy  of  the  members  of 
the  existing  administration,  and  that  which  they 
now  professed  themselves  -svilling  to  adopt.  It 
was  the  result,  perhaps  not  more  of  reason  and 
experience  than  of  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  men 
mistrusted  all  sudden,  unaccountable,  and  mira- 
culous conversions,  of  which  this  was  one.  That 
a  man  who  had  been  the  enemy  of  change,  and 
the  vituperator  of  all  innovations — who  had  con- 
founded with  revolution,  anarchy,  and  political 
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insanity,  if  not  depravity,  any  attempt  to  touch 
even  one  of  the  outworks  of  any  of  the  venerable 
institutions  of  the  country — who  had  signalized 
these  opinions  by  years  of  uninterrujited  hosti- 
lity to  every  species  of  i-eform,  and  Avhose  pro- 
tests had  stigmatizeil  it  in  tlie  boldest  terras  on 
their  lordships'  journals;  that  such  a  man — 
without  any  event  having  happened,  or  any 
change  in  public  affairs — should  have  so  decided 
a  change  jiroduced  upon  him  all  at  once,  ap- 
peared to  him  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
phenomena  in  human  nature  which  he  had  ever 
been  called  on  to  contemplate.  This  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  second  convei-sion;  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  likewise  had  given  an  example 
of  the  uimbleness  with  which  he  could  he  con- 
verted. It  was  always  suspicious  when  people 
changed  their  principles  and  gained  something. 

The  lord-chancellor  (Lyndhurst),  after  repel- 
ling the  insinuations  of  Lord  Brougham,  that 
the  ministry  which  had  carried  the  Catholic 
question  had  abandoned  their  principles  on  that 
occasion  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  offices, 
which,  in  fact,  were  endangered  by  the  course 


which  they  then  adopted,  adverted  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  present  ministers  were  sup- 
posed to  have  incurred,  in  virtually  advising  the 
dismissal  of  their  predecessors  by  having  con- 
sented to  succeed  them. 

His  lordship  next  referred  to  the  blame  thrown 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  having  usurped 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  state.     It  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  either  that  the  old  government 
should  have  remained  in  power  till  the  return  of 
Sir   Robert   Peel,   or  that   a   new  government 
should  be  formed  provisionally.     If  the  former 
course  had  been  adopted,  where  would  the  new 
government    have   been?       The   late   ministers 
would  have  used  their  continued  power  only  to 
prevent  a   new   ministry  from    being  formed. 
Even  as  it  was,  symptoms  of  that  kind  had  shown 
themselves.     No  lord-chancellor  had  ever  been 
in  the  habit  of  inserting  names  in  the  commis- 
sions of  the  peace  without  consulting  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  respective  counties ;  but  Lord 
Brougham,  when  he  was  out  of  office,  did  that 
which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  been  in 
office — he  had  sent  for  the  commissions  of  six 
counties,  and  made  out  the  fiats  for  the  insertion 
of  certain  names,  not  only  without  application  to 
the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  counties,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  known  wishes.     He  did  not 
say  that  this  proceeding  was  absolutely  illegal ; 
but  was  it  right  that  such  powers  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  ministers  wiio  would  exercise 
them  even  after  their  removal  from  office  ?     It 
wa.s  necessary  that  the  government  should  be 
taken  up  by  some  person ;  and  who  more  fit  for 
the  task  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?     There 
were  repeated  instances  of  such  a  plurality  of 
offices.     Lord  Liverpool  had  been  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  secretary  of  state  at  the  same 
time.    When  the  chancellorship  of  tiie  exchequer 
was  vacant,  who  was  to  hold  the  seals  ?     The  law 
itself  said,  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  also  held  another  high  office.      He 
himself,  too,  had  taken  on  this  occasion  the  great 
seal,  while  he  was  still   chief-baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer; but  in  that  there  was  nothing  illegal — 
nay.  Lord  Brougham  himself  had  told  him  to  do 
it,  and  had  declared  to  him  it  was  the  liest  coui-se 
he  could  take. 

In  the  commons,  also,  there  was  a  long  and 
obstinate  contest.  Lord  ^lorpeth  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  proposing  that  words 
j  should  be  substituted,  "expressing  a  trust  that 
his  majesty's  counsels  would  be  directed  in  a 
spirit  of  well-considered  and  effective  reform, 
and  that  in  the  same  liberal  and  comjirehensive 
policy  which  had  dictated  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation and  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery: 
that  the  municipal  corporations  would  be  placed 
under  vigilant   jtopular   control ;    all    the  well- 
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founded  grievances  of  the  Protestant  dissenters 
removed ;  and  the  abuses  in  the  church,  which 
impair  its  efficacy  in  England,  and  distui-b  the 
peace  of  society  in  Ireland,  corrected :  also  re- 
presenting to  his  majesty  that  his  faithful  com- 
mons begged  submissively  to  add,  that  they 
could  not  but  lament  that  the  ])rogress  of  these 
and  other  reforms  should  have  been  unneces- 
sarily interrupted  and  endangered  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  parliament."  This  amend- 
ment being  seconded  by  Mr.  Bannerman,  gave 
rise  to  a  debate  which  lasted  three  nights.  The 
principal  speakers  for  the  original  address  were 
Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Richards,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Messrs.  Robinson,  Goulburn, 
and  Praed,  Mr.  Serjeant  Goulburn  and  Sir  James 
Graham ;  for  the  amendment,  Messrs.  Grote, 
Poulter,  and  Ward,  Dr.  Lushington,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Messrs.  Harvey,  Fox  Maule,  and  Gis- 
borne,  Loi"d  Howick,  Mi".  T.  Duucombe,  and 
Mr.  O'Connell.  On  a  division  the  opposition 
liad  a  majority  of  seven  in  an  assembly  of  625 
members;  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  insinuated  that 
it  was  possible  he  might  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  again  on  the  question  of  bringing  up  a 
report;  but  next  evening  he  stated  that,  after 
liaving  made  due  inquiries,  he  felt  convinced  he 
could  not  succeed  in  that  measure.  It  was  un- 
derstood, indeed,  that  Sir  Robert  would  not  have 
been  suppoi'ted  in  it  by  Loi-d  Stanley,  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  declared  that  he  would 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  amendment  on  the 
subject  of  corporation  reform.  His  lordship  also 
said,  that  the  omission  of  any  particular  notice 
of  that  subject,  both  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
and  the  exposition  of  ministerial  intentions, 
which  Sir  Robert  had  given  to  the  house,  in- 
duced him  to  regard  the  government  with  a 
more  jealous  eye  than  he  should  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  view  it.  Lord  Howick  stated, 
he  did  not  consider  that  the  necessary  effect  of 
carrying  the  amendment  would  be  to  remove  the 
]n-esent  administration;  for  he  should  scarcely 
give  the  vote  he  intended  to  give,  if  it  were 
likely  to  have  that  result;  but  though  he  did 
not  desire  the  immediate  retirement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  colleagues,  he  should  regard  it  as  a 
gi-eat  calamity  if  the  pi'esent  government  con- 
tinued without  any  change. 

On  the  28th,  when  the  order  of  the  day  was 
read  for  the  house  going  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  the  premier  stated  in  answer  to  questions 
put  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  he  had  not  felt 
it  his  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  on  the 
address,  to  tender  his  resignation.  Sir  Robert 
further  said,  that,  with  resjject  to  the  church,  he 
was  still  of  opinion  that  ecclesiastical  property 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, although   any  measures  not  inconsistent 


with  this  principle  should  have  his  best  consi- 
deration; that  he  had  no  motive  or  intention  to 
obstruct  corporation  reform;  and,  finally,  that  in 
regard  to  a  rumour  which  had  been  spread  abroad 
about  another  dissolution,  and  an  alleged  inten- 
tion of  government,  in  case  the  mutiny  bill 
should  not  pass,  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  in 
defiance  of  parliament — the  first  he  never  sanc- 
tioned directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  second  he 
never  heard  a  whisper  of  until  it  fell  from  Lord 
John  Russell's  own  lips. 

The  majority  of  the  opposition  party  was  still 
mainly  dependent  on  the  Irish  members,  who 
had  by  no  means  improved  in  moderation.  The 
following  evening  was  occupied  by  discussions 
resjDecting  the  state  of  Ii'eland  and  bribery  at 
elections;  but  the  sitting  on  Wednesday  produced 
a  debate  which  was  of  much  greater  importance 
to  the  stability  of  the  administration.  This 
arose  fi'om  a  question  put— Whether  it  was  true 
that  182  addresses  from  Orange  societies  had 
been  presented  to  the  king,  and  whether  answers 
had  not  been  returned  to  the  parties,  stating  that 
the  addresses  had  been  most  gi'aciously  received? 
The  question  seemed  to  take  ministers  by  sur- 
prise; and  the  only  defence  they  offered  to  the 
charge  of  returning  such  answers  to  Protestant 
societies,  alleged  to  be  illegal,  was,  that  the  ille- 
gality of  the  Orange  lodges  had  never  been  judici- 
ally declared ;  and  that  the  addresses  had  been  re- 
ceived and  answered,  merely  according  to  the  usual  ' 
form.  On  the  following  Friday,  Mr.  Shiel  moved 
for  the  production  of  copies  of  the  said  Orange 
addi'esses;  also  for  the  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Lord  Manners,  when  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
relative  to  the  illegality  of  Orange  societies,  and 
for  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  attorney  and  solici- 
tor general  on  the  same  point.  The  latter  part 
of  this  motion  was  resisted  by  miuistei's;  and  it 
was  finally  withdrawn;  but  the  production  of 
the  addresses  and  answers  was  agreed  to. 

On  Tuesday  the  10th,  in  a  very  full  house,  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  moved  his  resolution  for 
the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  The  debate  lasted 
till  near  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  delivered  an  admii-able  and  most  convincing 
sjjeech.  The  numbers  upon  a  division  were  192 
for  the  resolution,  and  350  against  it.  On  this 
occasion  most  of  the  adherents  of  the  late  Whig 
ministry  voted  in  the  majority.  Mr.  Charles 
Wood  declared  he  was  happy  to  give  the  present 
government  that  support  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  received  in  similar  circumstances 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

A  terrible  storm  was  raised  by  the  rumoured 
appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry  as  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers saw  in  this  ajjpointment  nothing  but  a  proof 
that  ministers  intended  to  forward  the  designs 
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of  despotism  and  tyranny.  Outhe  13th  of  March,  '  admitted,  and  the  late  foreign  secretary  had  ad- 
Mr,  Shiel  moved  an  addi-ess  to  his  majesty  for  a  mitted,  that  the  resistance  of  the  Poles  to  Russia 
copy  of  any  appointment  made  within  the  last  j  was  justifiable.  Ought,  then,  a  person  to  be 
four  months  of  an  ambassador  from  the  court  of  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  who  entertained  a 
London  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  salary  and  decided  feeling  against  the  cause  of  that  gal- 
emoluments  attached  to  such  embassy.  He  lant  but  unfortunate  nation,  and  who  main- 
entered  iuto  a  statement  of  the  aggrandizing  j  tained  that  the  British  government  had  ah-eady 
policy  which  Russia  had  been  pursuing  towards  gone  too  far  in  its  favour  ?  Lord  Stanley  ex- 
Persia  and  Turkey.       He  blamed   the  English    pressed  similar  opinions. 

government  for  not  having  interfered  on  behalf  In  reply,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  in  no 
of  Turkey  during  the  war  between  her  and  j  degree  surprised  that  the  intended  appointment 
Russia,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  ,  had  occasioned  dissatisfaction  on  the  opposite 
Adrianople  in  18^9;  and  disapproved  of  the  con-    side  of  the  house;  for  no  one  appointment  of  the 


duct  of  the  late  ministers  in  not  having  stopped 
the  progi-ess  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1833,  and  in 
allowing  a  Russian  army  to  be  lauded  on  the 


government  had  as  yet  produced  in  that  quarter 
any  satisfaction.  He  had  taken  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ii-eland  of  the  late  government,  but 


Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos[)horus.  By  the  treaty  at  i  even  that  was  objected  to.  The  appointment, 
Constantinople,  in  1833,  ratified  by  that  of  St.  too,  of  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  been  blamed; 
Petersburg,  in  January,  1834,  Russia  had  gained  yet  it  had  been  confidently  stated,  and  not  con- 
great  advantages.  Turkey  was  now  united  with  tradicted,  that  Earl  Grey's  govei-nment  had  of- 
her  defensively  and  offensively.  If  Russia  went  fered  to  that  very  gentleman  the  office  of  secre- 
to  war  with  England,  Turkey  would  be  compelled  '  tary  at  war.  He  hail  not  a  doubt,  therefore,  of 
to  do  the  same,  and  the  English  would  find  the  the  appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry  being  un- 
Dardanelles  closed  against  them.  Russia  had  satisfactory  to  those  whose  policy  he  opposed; 
likewise  assembled  a  large  army  on  the  frontiers  i  but  he  wanted  to  know  from  the  course  of  the 
of  Persia,  where  she  seemed  to  be  only  waiting  present  debate  what  were  the  allegations  which 
a  i)i-etext  for  invasion.     In  the  west  of  Europe    had  been  made  against  Lord  Londonderry?    Was 

it  fair,  in  this  manner,  to  come  down  against  a 
public  man  with  a  single  extract  from  a  speech 


the  influence  of  that  power  was  felt  in  every 
cabinet,  tending  to  countervail  the  great  principle 
to  which  Englishmen  were  attached.  From  these 
considerations  he  inferred  the  great  importance 


which  it  was  said  he  had  at  some  time  or  other 
delivered?     Lord  Lomlonderry  was  on  the  staff 


of  a  projier  person  being  appointed  to  the  embassy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  1809  to  1813, 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  clearly- ought  to  be  wise,  and  filled  the  office  of  adjutant-general  during 
sagacious,  firm,  and  discreet.  He  should  be  in-  '  that  time;  he  had  besides  served  in  a  dii)lomatic 
flexibly  attached  to  those  princii)les  to  which  the  character  from  the  year  1813  until  the  year  1823. 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Berlin  in  April, 
devoted,  qualified  to  protect  the  commercial  in-  I  1813;  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna 
terests,  and  to  re])resent,  in  his  own  calm  dignity,  i  in  1814,  and  he  retired  from  the  service  in  1823 
the  honour  of  this  emi)ire,  and,  perhaps  it  might  at  his  own  request.  Surely,  the  question,  after 
be  added,  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  neglected  all,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
ayd  unfortunate  Poland.  Lord  Londonderry  did  himself,  not  indeed  in  his  military  capacity,  not 
not  possess  these  qualities.  He  might  be  quali-  even  in  his  oflice  of  adjutant-general,  although 
fied  to  act  as  an  orator  in  the  county  of  Down,  ,  that  office  had  civil  as  well  as  military  duties 
but  was  not  competent  to  perform  the  part  of  a  connected  with  it,  biit  in  his  dii>lomatic  situation, 
ilijjlomatist  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  which  he  had  held  with  the  utmost  credit  to  him- 

Mr.  Cutler  Ferguson  likewise  objected  to  the    self  in  Vienna,  during  a  very  critical  time,  for  a 
appointment,  jn-incipally  on  account  of  the  opinion    period  of  ten  years.     When  Lord  Londonderry 


which  the  marquis  had  expressed  in  regard  to 
Poland.  He  believed  that  noble  pei-son  to  be 
the  fii'st  individual  who  in  this  country  had  ven- 
tured to  call  the  Poles  rebels.  The  Poles  were 
not  rebels;  they  had  been  driven  into  resistance. 
He  did  not  ask  that  any  person  should  be  sent 
to  St.  Petei'sburg  to  remonstrate  with  Russia  on 
her  conduct  towards  Poland;  the  time  for  such 


exjiressed  his  wish  to  resign  the  situation  he  held 
at  Vienna,  this  was  the  letter  he  received  from 
Mr.  Canning: — "My  lord — Having  laid  before 
the  king  your  excellency's  despatch  of  the  2(Sih 
ult.,  requesting  his  majesty's  gracious  permission 
to  retire  from  the  eminent  post  of  his  majesty's 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  I  have  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  commands  to  signify  to  your 


a  proceeding  had  perhaps  gone  by:  but  of  this  excellency  the  permission  which  your  excellency 
lie  was  convinced — that  we  ought  not  to  send  as  j  solicits,  accompanied  with  the  expression  of  his 
ambassador  one  who  had  spoken  of  the  Poles  in  majesty's  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  your  excel- 
the  terms  which  he  had  stated.     That  house  had  ^  leucy's  services,  and  of  his  full  and  entire  apjiru- 
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bation  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  your  excellency 
lias,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  in  times  of  the 
most  critical  importance,  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  embassy  intrusted  to  your  charge,  and 
maintained  the  intimate,  cordial,  and  good  under- 
standing so  happily  subsisting  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  impei-ial  ally."  This  was  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Londonderry.  Yet  his  lordship  was  to  be 
excluded  from  the  iniblic  service  on  account  of  a 
single  expression,  said  to  have  been  used  on  one 
particular  occasion.  Sir  John  Cam  Ilobhouse 
replied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  insisting  that  the 
])rime  minister  having  in  his  manifesto  to  the 
electors  of  Tamworth,  in  the  king's  speech,  and 
in  his  explanatory  address  in  that  house,  inti- 
mated his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  late  government,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent, indiscreet,  if  he  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
a  nobleman  entertaining  the  opinions  which  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  known  to  entertain. 
As  the  motion  was  for  the  production  of  a 
co])y  of  the  appointment,  and  no  appointment 
had  been  made  out,  the  motion  itself  was  with- 
drawn; but  the  effect  of  the  discussion,  although 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  himself  ready  to 
maintain  the  nomination,  was  to  induce  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  to  decline  the  situa- 
tion. The  debate  in  the  commons  was  published 
on  Saturday  the  14th;  on  the  following  Monday, 
his  lordship  stated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that 
he  felt,  so  soon  as  he  had  read  the  discussion  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  he  had  but 
one  course  to  follow,  as  a  good  subject,  and  one 
attached  to  the  piiblic  service.  Situated  as  he 
now  was,  were  he  to  depart  from  this  country 
after  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  should  feel  himself,  as  a  representative  of 
majesty,  placed  in  a  new,  a  false,  and  au  imjjro- 
per  position.  He  would  go  with  the  remarks  aud 
animadvei'sions  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
so  strongly  imprinted  on  him,  that  his  efficiency 
would  be  impaired,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  fill  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
called  with  proper  dignity  and  effect.  It  was  on 
these  grounds,  .standing,  as  he  did,  upon  his 
sense  of  duty  to  his  sovereign,  and  not  meaning 
to  succumb  to  faction,  though  he  should  be  de- 
void of  feeling  if  he  were  insensible  to  the  scoffs 
aud  scorn  with  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly 
attacked,  that  he  had  determined,  upon  uo  con- 
sideration whatever  to  accept  of  the  appoint- 
ment. He  had  had  no  communication  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  government.  He  had 
neither  sought  advice,  nor  had  advice  been  prof- 
fered. He  had  taken  this  position  firmly  and 
after  due  deliberation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
besides  defending  the  appointment,  and  acknow- 
ledging  the  delicacy  which  had  led  Lord  Lon- 
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donderry  to  withdraw  rather  than  injure  or  em- 
barrass the  public  service,  questioned  the  legality 
of  Avhat  the  House  of  Commons  had  seemed  in- 
clined to  do.  There  was  no  j^art  of  the  pi-eroga- 
tive  of  the  crown  so  important  as  that  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  foreign  courts;  nor  was  there  any 
branch  of  that  prei-ogative  which  ought  to  be 
kejjt  more  inviolate.  But  the  ministers  of -the 
crown  were  responsible  for  those  nominations. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  instructions  under 
which  ambassadors  were  bound  to  act.  They 
were,  moreover,  responsible  for  the  proper'  per- 
formance of  those  duties  (by  the  ambassadors 
whom  they  selected)  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  country  at  large.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  for  him  to  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  proceed  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  that  peculiar  prerogative,  and  to 
say  that  the  person  nominated  should  not  fill  the 
situation,  inasmuch  as,  by  so  doing,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  only  take  upon  itself  the 
nomination  of  the  officer,  and  the  direction  of 
the  particular  duties  which  he  was  to  discharge, 
but  would  also  relieve  the  minister  from  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  appointment. 
He  did  not  think  that  sentiments  of  such  a  de- 
scription were  general;  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  a  vote,  affirming  such  a 
violation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  would  have 
passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  ministry  was  clearly  going  to  pieces;  but 
the  premier  iuti-oduced  his  measni-e  for  the  relief 
of  persons  dissenting  from  the  Established  church 
in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  marriage.  The 
chancellor  presented  the  first  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Established  church;  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
in  the  commons,  brought  forward  the  ministerial 
I^lan  for  settling  the  Irish  tithe  question.  The 
plan  was  this:  that  in  future  Irish  tithes  shall 
be  recoverable  only  from  the  chief  landlord,  or 
person  having  the  first  estate  of  inheritance  iu 
the  land;  that  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  de- 
mand only  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
to  which  he  at  present  has  aright;  that  the  tithe 
shall  be  redeemable  by  the  landlord  at  twenty 
years'  purchase,  calculated  on  the  diminished 
rate;  that  the  proceeds  thus  arising  shall  be  in- 
ve.sted  in  land  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tithe-owners;  that  present  incumbents  shall 
be  indemnified  against  any  loss  accruing  in  the 
amoimt  of  their  incomes  below  the  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  but  that  their  successors  shall  receive 
only  the  income,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the 
investment  shall  produce;  that  all  litigation  for 
the  recovery  of  tithes  due  shall  be  carried  on 
through  the  incorporated  commissioners  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fund;  that  the  repayment  of  sums 
granted  under  the  million  act  shall  not  be  called 
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for;  but  that  the  residue  of  that  sum  shall  be 
further  distributed  among  tithe-owners,  in  lieu 
of  tithes  due  to  them  for  the  j^ear  1834,  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  collect. 

A  long  debate  followed  the  proposal  of  these 
resolutions.  Lord  John  Russell  contended,  that 
in  princi[)le  they  were  perfectly  identical  with 
the  bill  brought  in  last  session  by  the  late  min- 
isters, and  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  pi-esent  government  and 
their  friends:  his  lordship  said  that  of  course 
he  had  no  opposition  to  offer  to  the  measure. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  two  measures  were  entii-ely  dis- 
similar: in  point  of  fact  the  main  distinctions 
between  them  appeared  to  be,  that  the  bill  of 
last  session  made  the  landlords  a  present  of  two- 
tifths  of  the  tithes,  or  of  .£40  in  every  ilOO,  se- 
curing to  the  clergyman  seventy -seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  his  legal  income,  and  devolving 
an  annual  charge  equal  to  seventeen  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  tithes  on  the  consolidated 
fund;  while  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  the 
landlords  only  one-fourth  of  the  tithes;  to  secui'e 
to  the  clergyman  only  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
his  legal  income,  and  to  devolve  no  charge  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  such  sti-ong  objections  were  taken  to  the 
clauses  dispensing  with  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  distributed  and  to  be  distributed  under  the 
million  act,  that  ministers  consented  to  withdraw 
them.  On  the  23d  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  brought  u]),  and  the  bill,  embodying  the  re- 
solutions which  had  been  agreed  to,  was  read  a 
first  time;  when  Sir  R.  Peel  intimated  that  he 
shouhl  move  for  the  reinsertion  of  the  rejected 
clauses  relating  to  the  million  act  when  the 
measure  had  arrived  at  a  subsequent  stage.  In 
the  course  of  a  conversation  which  arose  out  of 
tills  subject,  Mr.  Barron  denounced  what  he  de- 
scribed as  inconsistency  and  abandonment  of 
principle  in  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues,  whom 
lie  charged  with  being  merely  actuated  with  a 
base  desire  of  office :  for  these  expressions  the 
honourable  member  was  directed  by  the  speaker 
to  apologize  to  the  house,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  Mr.  Finn  then  brought  forward  his  motion 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
extent,  and  tendency  of  Orange  lodges,  which 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  select  committee  was  ap}Joiuted,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  discipline  in  Enghiud  and  Wales; 
and  the  same  evening  in  the  commons,  the  house 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Sir  R. 
Peel  brought  forward  his  plan  for  efl'ectiug  a 
rommutation  of  tithes  in  England  by  a  voluntary 


agreement  between  the  owner  and  payer  of  tithe 
in  each  parish;  when,  after  a  short  debate,  a 
resolution,  embodying  the  leading  principle  of 
the  plan,  was  agreed  to.  On  the  26th,  Mr.  Tooke 
moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  crown,  to  grant  a  charter  to  the  London 
University;  and,  after  a  debate  of  some  length, 
the  motion  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a 
majority  of  246  to  110.  His  majesty's  answer, 
which  was  returned  in  a  few  days,  stated  that 
the  address  had  been  laid  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  that  he  would,  without  delay,  call  for  a 
report  of  its  proceedings,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  best  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  commons. 

On  the  27th,  the  army  and  ordnance  estimates 
were  carried  by  large  majorities,  though  not 
without  a  fierce  struggle  with  that  champion  of 
economy,  Mr.  Hume,  and  his  partizans;  and  on 
Monday  the  30tli,  after  the  house  had  been  called 
over.  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forwai-il  his 
motion  on  the  Irish  church  in  the  form  of  a  i-eso- 
lution :— "That  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider 
respecting  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land." A  debate  ensued,  wdiich  was  continued 
by  adjournments  over  the  three  following  nights. 
The  house  divided  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday  the  4th  of  April,  when  there  ap- 
])eared  for  the  motion  322,  and  against  it  289. 
On  the  evening  of  the  .same  day  the  house  went 
into  committee  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John, 
who  moved — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  any  surplus  which  may  x'emain,  after 
fully  providing  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  church  in  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  general  education  of 
all  classes  of  Christians.'  When  the  debate  had 
continued  for  some  time,  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick 
moved  an  adjournment,  but  the  motion  was 
negatived.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  house  ad- 
journed to  Monday  the  6th.  On  that  day  the 
debate  was  resumed,  and  the  re.solution  was  fin- 
ally carried  by  262  against  237.  The  house  then 
went  into  committee  on  the  navy  estimates.  On 
Tuesday  the  7th,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Irish  church  was  brought  up,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  rose  and  moved — "That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  that  no  measure  on  the 
subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory and  final  adjustment,  which  does  not  em- 
body the  princijile  contained  in  the  foregoing  re- 
solution.'" The  house  divided  after  another  long 
debate,  when  2t^.5  voted  with  Txird  John,  and  20s 
against  him. 

In  all    these   division.%,  it   was    the  collective 
weight  of  the  Irish  Catholic  membei*s  that  told 
[  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
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HE  question  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  Irish  church,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  ministry  was  tested, 
was  the  crowning  defeat  that  left 
them  no  alternative  but  retii'emeut 
from  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
declared  that  under  no  circumstances  he  would 
consent  to  the  appi-opriation  of  ecclesiastical  funds 
to  any  but  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  in 
justification  of  this  resolution,  he  alluded  to  the 
compact  with  the  church  in  the  act  of  union  with 
Ireland.  There  were  circumstances,  he  granted, 
under  which  all  com2:)acts  must  be  broken,  and 
even  constitutions  themselves  dissolved;  but  the 
necessity  for  such  moral  sacrifices  must  be  inevi- 
table, and  as  yet,  he  saw  no  proof  for  any  such 
necessity.  Before  any  convulsive  proceeding 
could  be  honestly  proposed,  the  innovators 
should  be  ready  with  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
])lete  new  policy  to  supersede  the  existing  com- 
])act;  but  no  such  policy  had  been  prepared. 
And  here  he  was  in  the  I'ight.  The  appropria- 
tion principle  had  taken  no  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  and  when  it  was  carried,  the  Whig  leaders 
had  bitter  cause  of  complaint  that  the  jaeople  in 
general  cared  little  about  it.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  Sir  Robert  announced  his  resignation,  and 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  it.  "Considering  all 
that  has  occurred,"  he  said,  "since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session — the  little  progress 
we  have  been  able  to  make  from  the  want  of  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  house — that  min- 
isters have  had  the  misfortune,  on  each  of  four 
successive  nights, to  be  left  in  a  minority,  although 


on  that  question  they  had  received  the  sup])ort 
of  those  who,  not  having  a  general  and  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  government,  yet  have  given  it 
their  cordial  and  honourable  assistance  on  every 
occasion  on  M'hich  it  was  consistent  with  their 
public  principles  to  give  it  —  adverting  to  all 
these  considerations,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is 
come  when  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  responsibility  which  ofiace,  under  such 
circumstances,  imposes.  The  vote,  too,  of  last 
night  implies,  I  conceive,  a  want  of  confidence 
in  his  majesty's  government;  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  was  not  necessary,  for  any  public  pur- 
pose, to  come  to  that  vote.  It  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration,  that  the  house  has  not  that  confi- 
dence in  the  present  goverumeut  which  would  en- 
title its  members  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house  the  measures  of  which  they  had 
given  notice.  An  intention  has  been  announced 
likewise,  if  that  vote  did  not  lead  to  the  result 
which  it  had  led  to,  to  follow  it  up  with  an  address 
to  the  crown.  As  embarrassment  to  public  affairs 
would  have  arisen  from  the  presentation  of  that 
address,  ....  I  have  been  anxious  to  give 
this  explanation  in  a  manner  the  least  calculated 
to  give  offence  or  to  excite  angry  feelings.  For 
myself,  the  whole  of  my  political  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  remainder 
of  it  shall  be  spent  there;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  conflicts  of  parties,  I,  for  one,  would  always 
wish  to  stand  well  with  the  house,  whether  in  a 
majority  or  in  a  minority." 

Both  houses  remained  inactive  until  the  18th, 
when  Lord  Melbourne  announced  in  the  lords 
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that  he  had  beeu  appoiuted  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  that  the  new  administration  was 
formed.  To  a  question  asked  by  Lord  Alvauley, 
the  new  premier  replied,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
O'Coimell  or  not,  but  that  he  had  taken  no  means 
to  secure  it,  and  had  entered  into  no  terms  what- 
ever with  tliat  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man. His  lordshiiJ  added,  that  to  Mr.  O'Connell's 
opinions,  in  favour  of  a  rej^eal  of  the  union  and 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers, he  was  entirely 
opposed.  The  house  then  adjourned  to  the  30th' 
of  Api-il,  but  on  an  understanding  that  no  public 
business  should  be  undertaken  till  the  12th  of 
May.  The  same  evening,  in  the  commons,  there 
was  a  motion  for  new  writs  on  account  of  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  house  to  offices  under  the  crown ;  and 
the  commons  also  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  May. 

This  was  the  construction  of  the  new  cabinet: — 
Viscount  Melbourne,  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  Mr.  C. 
Grant,  secretaries  respectively  for  the  foreign, 
home,  and  colonial  departments;  Lord  Lansdowue, 
president  of  the  council;  Lord  Duncannon,  privy 
seal  and  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests; 
Lord  Auckland,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  Sir 
J.  0.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  presi- 
tlents  of  the  board  of  control  and  of  trade;  Lord 
Ilowick,  secretary  at  war;  Lord  Holland,  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Rolfe  were  made 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and  Mr.  Cutler 
Ferguson,  judge-advocate;  the  Earl  of  ^lulgrave 
went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  advance  the  popularity 
of  ministers  in  Ireland,  where  Lord  Plunkett 
was  made  chancellor,  and  Lord  Morpeth  chief 
secretaiy,  with  Mr.  Sergeant  Perrin  and  Mr. 
O'Loughlin  as  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 
The  lord-advocate  of  Scotland  was  Mr.  J.  A. . 
Murray.  Among  other  appointments  were  those 
of  Sir  Henr}'  Parnell  as  paymaster  of  the  forces 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy;  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  postmaster -general;  and  Marquis 
Wellesley,  lord-chamberlain.  The  great  seal  was 
not  restored  to  Lord  Brougham:  for  the  present 
it  was  put  in  commission,  the  commissioners 
being  Sir  C!harles  Pepys,  master  of  tlie  rolls;  Sir 
Lancelot  Shadwell,  vice-chancellor;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Bosanquet. 

In  the  interim,  the  new  ministers  who  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  re-elected; 
and,  althougli  they  were  in  general  successful, 
they  encountered  failures,  some  of  which  were 
extremely  discouraging,  and  gave  symptoms  of 
the  alarm  which  they  had  excited  in  the  public 
niiud.  Mr.  Littleton  being  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Hatherton,  a  vacancy  occurred 


in  the  county  of  Stafford.  A  conservative  candi- 
date took  the  field,  and  was  returned.  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  was  likewise  called  to  the  House  of  Lords 
as  Baron  Glenelg;  and  Inverness-shire,  for  which 
he  had  been  chosen  at  the  general  election,  im- 
mediately returned  a  conservative  candidate. 
But  the  severest  stroke  of  all  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Lord  John  Russell  himself.  He  again 
presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  the  southern 
division  of  Devonsliire:  Mr.  Parker  took  the 
field  against  him,  and  beat  the  secretary  of  state 
by  a  majority  of  627  votes.  These  three  elections 
disposed  of  six  out  of  the  seven  votes  which  had 
carried  the  amendment  on  the  address.  Lord 
John  Russell  did  not  procure  a  seat  till  after  par- 
liament had  I'e-assembled :  Colonel  Fox,  member 
for  Stroud,  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  in 
his  favour,  and  became  secretary  to  the  ordnance. 
By  a  similar  negotiation,  Mr.  Kennedy,  member 
for  Tiverton,  made  room  for  Loi'd  Palmerston. 
In  Yorkshire,  Lord  Morpeth  was  opposed,  but 
carried  his  election  by  a  very  gi-eat  majority. 

When  the  new  ministers  proceeded  to  explain 
what  they  intended  to  do,  it  was  found  that  tlie 
only  measures  which  they  meant  to  bring  forward, 
were  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  a  bill  regarding  tithes  in  Ireland, 
founded  on  the  late  resolutions  of  the  commons. 
Nothing  was  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
senters. The  bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  which  the  dissenters  had  received  with 
so  much  satisfaction,  was  to  be  dropped:  no  other 
was  to  be  proposed  in  its  place;  for  Lord  John 
Russell  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  details 
of  the  measure,  which  he  thought  would  require 
considerable  alterations  in  order  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose, or  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  changes 
which  he  would  be  inclined  to  adopt.  There  was 
to  be  no  measure  of  English  ecclesiastical  reform, 
nor  any  use  made  of  the  commission  which  the 
late  ministry  had  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Commutation  of  tithes  in  England  autl  the  con- 
version or  abolition  of  church-rates  were  not  to 
be  brought  forward.  Lord  John  Russell  said, 
that  if  he  had  learned  anything  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  years,  during  which  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  government,  it  was  that  they 
frequently  fell  into  difficulties  by  undertaking 
too  great  a  multiplicity  of  matters,  so  that  there 
were  questions  with  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  they  could  not  proceed  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient time  for  due  consideration.  He  was  ])er- 
fectly  inclined  to  consider  any  question  that  ha.l 
beeu  brought  before  the  house  by  the  late  min- 
istry; but  still  he  would  not  undertake,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  to  go  further  than  municipal 
reform  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  regulation 
of  tithes  in  Ireland.  The  new  opposition  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  much  wiser  to  proceed  with 
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caution  tliaii  bring  forward  measures  hastily, 
to  abandon  them  as  hastily.  But,  they  asked, 
Did  you  not  complain,  in  the  amendment  which 
you  carried  upon  the  address,  that  besides  the 
questions  of  municipal  corporations  and  Irish 
tithes,  "the  progress  of  other  reforms  had  been 
interrupted  and  endangered  by  the  unnecessary 
dissolution  of  a  parliament  earnestly  intent  upon 
their  prosecution  T'  These  other  reforms  un- 
doubtedly meant  commutation  of  tithes,  abolition 
of  church-rates,  and  the  removal  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  gi-ievances  of  the  dissenters.  It  now  turned 
out,  that,  instead  of  these  having  been  endangered 
or  interrupted  by  the  accession  of  the  late  min- 
istry, that  ministry  was  prepared  to  have  brought 
them  all  forward;  and  they  were  to  be  laid  aside, 
in  the  meantime,  by  the  new  administration,  who 
had  complained  that  their  progress  would  be 
stopped. 

Great  changes  in  the  mode  of  electing  munici- 
pi\\  authorities,  and  in  the  general  government 
of  borough  aiFairs,  had  become  inevitable  from 
and  after  the  j^assing  of  the  reform  bill.  It  was 
difficult  to  exclude  from  the  election  of  their  new 
town-councils  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  who 
were  everywhere  trusted  with  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  The  boroughs  of 
Scotland  had  already  undergone  the  system  of 
purification,  without  even  waiting  for  the  report 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The  election  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  town-councillors  had  been 
vested  in  the  ten-pound  householders.  England 
had  been  more  leisurely  dealt  with.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  a  commission 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
corporations  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the  royal 
speech  at  the  prorogation  of  jjarliament  in  that 
year,  the  object  of  the  commission  had  been  thus 
stated: — "The  result  of  its  inquiries  will  enable 
you  to  mature  those  measures  which  may  seem 
best  fitted  to  place  the  internal  government  of 
corporate  cities  and  towns  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  respect  to  their  finances,  their  judicature, 
and  their  police;"  and  in  the  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  last  session,  his  majesty  had  said,  in  i-efer- 
ence  to  the  expected  reports,  "they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  you  much  useful  information,  by  which 
you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  any  existing  defects  and  abuses,  and  in 
what  manner  the  necessary  corrections  may,  in 
due  season,  be  safely  and  beneficially  applied." 
On  the  5th  of  June,  Lord  John  Russell  detailed 
the  jilan  of  municipal  government  which  minis- 
tei's  intended  to  provide  for  183  corporations,  in- 
cluding a  population  of  more  than  2,000,000.  He 
maintained  that,  having  extended  considerably 
to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  the  inferior  right  of  choosing 


their  own  local  authorities  could  not  consistently 
be  withheld.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  close 
monopoly  of  those  local  authorities.  A  few  per- 
sons com]iosing  the  corporation  for  their  own 
benefit  were  connected  with  a  portion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  whose  votes  they 
bought,  whose  habits  they  demoralized.  The 
abuses  resulting  from  this  were  enormous.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  charity  funds  of  such 
places,  it  would  be  found  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  were  distributed  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  governing  body.  It 
would  apjiear  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  corpo- 
rations that  funds  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  townis,  were  partly  devoted 
to  the  private  benefit  of  individuals,  partly 
applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments provided  for  the  mayors,  corporations, 
and  municipal  officers. 

Many  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  set- 
tling the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs,  and  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  right  of  such  settling  be- 
longed to  the  legislature  or  to  the  crown.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  complained  of  the  too  strong  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  measure — complained  that 
ministers  did  not  undertake  to  alter  the  reform 
bill  explicitly,  but  were  proceeding  to  effect  their 
purpose  indirectly.  He  had  always  projihesied, 
when  his  friends  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  reform  bill  as  our  constitutional  char- 
ter, and  to  abide  by  it,  that  any  proposal  for  its 
modification  was  much  more  likely  to  come  fi'om 
the  authors  of  the  measure  than  from  its  oppon- 
ents. The  question  was  carried  entirely  by  the 
majority  of  Scotch  and  Irish  members.  Among 
the  English  members  there  was,  on  one  division, 
a  majority  of  fifteen  against  ministers.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  without  any  further  division.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  counsel  were  heard  against  the 
bill,  and  several  very  important  alterations  were 
made  in  it.  The  most  important  clause  they  in- 
serted, was  one  preserving  the  rights  of  property 
and  parliamentary  franchise  of  the  freemen.  The 
commons  debated  long  upon  some  of  the  altera- 
tions, but,  on  the  7th  of  September,  they  agreed 
to  the  bill  as  it  had  been  returned  to  them  from 
the  loi'ds;  and  in  that  shape  it  was  finally  passed. 

Lord  Morpeth  introduced  a  bill  for  regulating 
the  Irish  church,  by  suppressing  benefices  to 
create  a  surplus,  &c.  The  bill  passed  the  com- 
mons; but  the  lords,  though  agreeing  to  some  of 
the  clauses,  stickled  at  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds;  and  ministers  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  bill. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  finding  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction  in  many  places  very  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  the  population, 
had  made  application  to  former  governments  for 
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a  grant  in  aid  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  tlieir 
application  had  been  favourably  entertained.  Mr. 
P.  M.  Stewart  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  20th  of  Maj',  that  he  had  been  one  of  a 
dejDutation  who  had  waited  on  Lord  Brougham, 
when  lord-chancellor,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  re- 
garding this  matter  within  the  last  two  years; 
and  the  impression  made  on  himself,  as  well  as 
on  all  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  had 
been,  that  these  two  noblemen  Avere  favoui'able 
to  the  grant.  The  request,  indeed,  w\is  a  very 
moderate  one.  All  that  was  done,  liowever,  was 
to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  persons 
who  were  Whigs  or  more  than  Whigs;  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  Mr.  Movmtstuart  Elphinstone,  and  the 
member  for  the  county  of  Dumfries,  being  con- 
sidered as  merely  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
commission.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  passed  an  all  but  unani- 
mous resolution — "That  the  commission  of  the 
Genei-al  Assembly  feel  it  incumbent  on  them,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  state  to  the  government  the  senti- 
ments they  entertain  of  the  constitution  of  the 
commission;  that  they  do  not  consider  it  entirely 
friendly  to  the  church,  individual  membei's  hav- 
ing publicly  profe-ssed  opposition  to  the  con- 
nection between  church  and  state;  and  furtlier, 
tliat,  with  few  exception.s,  it  does  not  contain  the 
names  of  individuals  of  experience,  or  men  in- 
terested in  the  church,  and  that  ou  those  grounds 
the  commission  is  not  entitled  to  tlie  confidence 
of  the  church."  This  resolution,  however,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  composition  of  the  com 
mission.  The  great  body  of  the  church,  though 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  government, 
would  not  give  their  adversaries  any  advantage 
by  appearing  to  be  afraid  of  incpiirv  or  of  the 
commissioners.  They  held  another  meeting  of 
the  commission  of  the  assembly  on  the  30th  of 
September.  It  was  attended  by  no  fewer  than 
155  members,  of  whom  eighty-five  were  clergy- 
men, and  seventy  lay  elders.  They  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "The  commis- 
sion having  maturely  deliberated  on  tlie  instruc- 
tions to  the  royal  commissionei-s  for  inquiring 
into  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  ))as- 
toral  superintendence  afforded  to  the  peo])le  of 
Scotland,  express  their  deep  regret  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  have  not  been  pleiised,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  judgment  of  tlie  last  meeting  of 
the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
make  any  change  in  the  com]iosition  of  the  said 
royal  commission.  And  whei-eas  that  commis- 
sion, from  its  authorizing  the  commissioners  to 
inquire  generally  into  the  opportunities  of  re- 
ligious worship,  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  tlie  pastoi-al  superintendence  afforded 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  maj*  be,  and  has  been. 


interpreted  as  at  variance  with  the  principles 
and  policy  of  the  Established  church,  and  as  cal- 
culated to  weaken  or  to  overthrow  it,  particu- 
larly in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  involve  in  it  a  prin- 
ciple subversive  of  this  and  all  other  ecclesias- 
tical establishments — viz.,  that  whenever  reli- 
gious instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence 
are  found  to  a  certain  extent  afforded  by  any 
sect  or  denomination  whatever,  there  the  services 
of  an  Established  church  are  not  required,  and 
may  be  dispensed  with;  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  publicly  and  solemnly  protest 
against  whatever  has  such  a  tendency,  and  de- 
clare that  they  consider  it  to  be  the  sacred 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  support  and  to  protect 
the  national  church,  and  to  secure  accommoda- 
tion and  religious  instruction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  so  that  they  may  attend  regulai'ly  upon 
divine  ordinances,  and  may  profit  by  the  pastoral 
exertions  and  superintendence  of  its  ministers. 
With  a  view  to  the.se  most  important  objects, 
and  under  the  protestation  herein  contaiiied, 
they  app}"ove  of  such  members  of  the  church  as 
may  be  required  to  do  so  by  the  conimissioner.s 
nominated  by  his  majesty,  furnishing  accurate 
information  as  to  all  statistical  matters;  and  also 
approve  of  all  church  courts  allowing  inspection 
of,  or  giving  extracts  from  their  records,  of  all 
entries  relating  to  the  same  matters;  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  the  commission  of  the 
assembly  hold,  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the 
commissioners  to  put  to  individual  members  any 
questions  relating  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  gov- 
ernment, or  discipline  of  the  church." 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  and  tendency  of  the  Orange  .so- 
cieties. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Mr.  Grote  made  his  annual 
motion  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot,  by  ]>roposing 
a  resolution  — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house 
that  the  votes  at  elections  for  members  of  par- 
liament should  be  taken  by  way  of  secret  ballot." 
The  motion  was  sujiported  on  the  same  ground.s 
which  had  been  urged  to  the  house  on  former 
occasions;  but  a  new  feature  in  the  discussion 
consisted  in  the  admission,  made  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  ballot,  that  a  majority  of  the  landed 
property,  at  least,  of  the  country,  was  opposed 
to  tlie  ministry,  and  that  the  ballot  was  necessary 
and  would  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  continued 
influence  of  that  property  from  being  exercised 
against  them.  Sir  W.  !Molesworth,  member  for 
CKivnwall  (East),  who  seconded  the  motion,  said, 
that  ministers  ought  now  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
to  them  undoubtedly  a  most  mortifying  fact, 
that  amongst  the  gentry  of  England  their  party 
was  decidedly  in  the  minority;  they  ought  now 
to  be  aware  that  the  great  majority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, of  the  landed  gentry,  and  all  the  clergy  to 
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a  man,  were  their  deteriiiined  and  irreconcileable 
foes,  who  would  s])are  no  ett\)rts,  who  would  use 
every  s])ecies  of  intimidation  and  undue  influence 
to  compass  their  destruction.  They  could  not, 
with  the  same  weapons,  successfully  contend 
against  their  too  powerful  antagonists:  if  they 
could  not  protect  their  friends — and  they  were 
too  weak  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  the  ballot — 
if  they  left  their  supporters  exposed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Tory  party,  they  would  by  degrees 
be  ejected,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  from  the  re- 
presentation of  all  the  counties  of  England.  Did 
they  remember  their  fatal  losses  in  the  counties 
during  the  last  general  election'.^  Did  they  re- 
member that  their  friends  were  ejected  and  re- 
l)laced  by  their  antagonists  in  Berkshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Cambridgeshire,  Denbighshire,  Der- 
byshire, Devonshire  (South),  Essex  (South), 
Gloucestershire  (West),  Hampshire  (South),  Lan- 
cashire (South),  Leicestershire  (South),  Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk  (East),  Suffolk  (West),  Surrey 
(East),  Surrey  (West),  Warwickshire  (South) ; 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks  they  had  been 
again  dismissed  from  Devonshire,  Inverness- 
shire,  and  Staffordshire?  Was  this  list  not  a 
sufficient  proof  to  them  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  ballot?  Did  they  prefer  to  be  utterly 
annihilated  as  a  party  in  the  house  rather  than 
have  the  ballot  ?  If  so,  their  fate  was  nigh  at 
hand,  and  they  would  well  merit  it.  In  the 
same  spirit,  Mr.  C.  BuUer,  member  for  Liskear-d, 
in  ai'guing  that  an  election  conducted  by  ballot 
Avould  be  attended  with  less  popular  excitement 
than  at  present,  said,  that  he  objected  to  having 
that  excitement  carried  to  any  degree  beyond 
that  which  was  absolutely  necessary;  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  feeling,  as  the  liberal 
party  did,  that  the  majority  of  those  enjoying 
wealth,  property,  and  influence  was  against  them, 
it  was  essential  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
excite  a  fervid  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  mul- 
titude; and  therefore  it  was  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  resort  to  popular  agitation,  to  counter- 
balance the  force  that  was  marshalled  against 
them.  The  original  motion  was  negatived;  317 
voted  against  it  and  only  144  for  it.  Various 
notices  of  motions  were  given  for  leave  to  bi-ing 
in  bills  for  preventing  bribery  and  corruption, 
for  reducing  expenses  at  elections,  for  protecting 
electors  against  intimidation,  for  indemnifying 
witnesses  giving  evidence  in  case  of  bribery,  &c.; 
but  the  only  legislative  measure  cai-ried  through 
was  a  bill  altering  the  reform  bill,  in  so  far  as  it 
allowed  two  days  for  taking  the  votes  at  a  con- 
tested election;  and  limited  the  poll  to  one  day, 
unless  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  adjourn 
it  in  consequence  of  riot. 

An   unsuccessful   motion    was   made   for  the 
relief  of  the  agricultural  interests;  debates  took 


jilace  on  that  most  perjilexing  subject,  the  cur- 
rency, and  a  motion  was  made  for  a  repeal  of 
the  window-tax.  This  last  led  to  considerable 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  a  general  re- 
vision of  our  taxation  was  strongly  and  pro]ievly 
recommended. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  10th  of 
September,  his  majesty  lamenting  that  the  civil 
contest  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  had 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  termination. 

This  year  Donna  Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal, 
achieved  something  new  in  politics.  She  dis- 
missed and  I'ecalled  a  ministry  all  in  one  day! 
Unable  to  form  a  new  administration,  she  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  services  of  her  former 
advisers,  with  Saldanha  at  their  head.  In  a 
week  after  Saldanha  was  a  second  time  dismissed, 
and  Marquis  Louie  appointed  prime  minister. 
The  change  was  satisfactory  to  the  mob  and  to 
the  national  guards,  who  now  ruled  the  country. 
In  Spain  as  well  as  in  Poi-tugal  the  ultra-liberals, 
the  flrst  of  all  bad  politicians,  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing the  ascendency;  from  their  former  intolerant 
Catholicism  both  these  countries  were  fast  fall- 
ing into  irreligion  and  materialism,  and  were 
ready  to  prove,  as  their  exemplars  the  French 
Jacobins  had  done  before  them,  that  atheists 
can  be  as  intolerant  as  bigoted  Papists. 

In  France  many  attempts  had  been  made  to 
assassinate  the  king.  If  Louis  Philippe  had  not 
worn  a  chai-med  life  he  must  have  perished  long 
ago.  The  most  terrible  attempt  against  him  was 
reserved  for  this  year.  On  the  28th  of  July, 
during  the  festivities  of  the  annual  commemora- 
tion of  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  narrowly  es- 
caped assassination.  It  was  the  second  day  of 
the  rejoicings,  and  appointed  for  a  military  re- 
view. As  Louis  Philippe  was  riding  along  the 
line  of  the  national  guard,  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  and  a 
s^Dlendid  suite,  an  explosion  like  a  discharge  of 
musketry  took  place  from  the  window  of  an  ad- 
joining house.  The  effect  was  tei-rific.  Marshal 
Mortier,  General  de  Virigny,  several  grenadiers, 
besides  lookers-on,  among  whom  was  a  child, 
were  shot  dead  upon  the  spot,  some  of  them 
having  received  two  or  three  bullets.  Upwards 
of  forty  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  four- 
teen were  killed;  yet  the  object  of  this  indis- 
criminate slaughter  escaped — the  kiug  was  un- 
hurt. The  police,  guided  by  the  smoke,  rushed 
into  the  house  whence  the  explosion  proceeded. 
They  seized  the  assassin  covered  with  blood,  in 
the  act  of  letting  himself  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
back  window  of  the  apartment.  He  was  himself 
severely  wounded  by  t^ie  bursting  of  some  of 
the  barrels  of  his  "infernal  machine,"  and  his 
wounds  had  delayed  his  escape.  The  machine 
consisted  of  twenty-five  barrels,  arranged  hori- 
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zoutally  side  V)y  side  upou  a  frame,  the  back 
part  of  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  requisite  to  reach  and  sweep  the 
space  below.  Each  barrel  was  loaded  with  deadly 
missiles;  the  touch-holes  communicated  by  means 
of  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  the  lighting  of  one 
simultaneously  discharged  them  all.  The  win- 
dow, at  a  little  distance  from  which  the  machine 
was  placed,  stood  ojjen,  but  the  machine  itself 
had  been  screened  from  observation  by  Persian 
blinds  which  were  not  withdrawn  till  the  instant 
of  explosion.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  time 
required  to  open  the  blinds  had  not  been  calcu- 
lated, which  omission  saved  the  king,  for  the 
discharge  took  place  immediately  behind  him, 
one  of  the  bullets  wounding  liis  horse.  The 
assassin  turned  out  to  be  a  Corsican  named 
Fieschi,  who  had  gone  thi'ougli  many  disreput- 
able vicissitudes^had  been  a  soldier — stood  in 
the  jnllory  for  forgery — suffered  two  years'  im- 
])risonmeut  for  theft— and  had  been  a  spy  of  the 
police.  He  made  no  attempt  to  deny  his  guilt; 
l)e  acknowledged  no  motive  except  dislike  of  the 
Icing.  His  trial  showed  that  two  jjersous  as  ob- 
scure as  himself  had  been  i)rivy  to  his  enterprise, 
but  not  the  slightest  thread  of  connection  could 
be  traced  between  the  desjierado  and  any  for- 
midable conspiracy  or  political  party.  A  mo- 
mentary stujjor  followed  the  explosion;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  princes  were  hurt,  it  gave  place  to  tumultuous 
expressions  of  joy,  mingled  with  rage  against 
the  author  of  the  crime.  The  forms  of  the  re- 
view were  gone  through  by  the  king,  but  the 
rejoicings  of  the  revolutionary  anniversary  were 
suspended;  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  veiled  in 
ci'ape;  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  buried 
with  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  which  the 
king  and  his  family  attended;  and  pensions  were 
voted  by  the  chambers  to  the  poor  persons  who 
had  been  wounded,  and  the  relatives  of  those 
who  had  been  killed. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1830.  The  speech  ex- 
])ressed  regret  at  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war 
in  Spain,  and  a  hope  that  our  mediation  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America  would 
be  attended  with  success.  The  quarrel  which 
had  arisen  between  those  two  governments  was 
entirely  a  money-quarrel.  The  Americans,  who 
liad  submitted  to  be  plundered  by  Bonaparte, 
had  been  clamouring  for  restitution  and  indem- 
nity ever  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons: 
the  Frencli  had  been  very  slow  in  recognizing 
the  ju-stice  of  their  claims;  and,  after  acknow- 
ledging them,  had  been  still  slower  in  paying. 
Tliere  had  been  a  terrible  blustering  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  threats  of  going  to  war 
for  the  recovery  of  the  money.     Our  mediation 


did  in  the  end  jirove  successful.  The  king's 
speech  affirmed  that  the  state  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  was  highly  satisf actor}',  but  that 
difficulties  continued  to  press  on  agi-iculture. 
Attention  was  directed  to  measui-es  that  would 
be  submitted  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
church,  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  for 
alleviating  the  grievances  of  dissenters.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  maritime  strength, 
and  of  giving  adequate  protection  to  commerce, 
had  occasioned  an  increase  in  the  naval  estimates. 
Improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice 
were  recommended,  especially  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  a  just  settlement  of  tithes  in  Ireland; 
a  remedy  to  defects  in  the  municipal  corporations 
of  Ireland,  founded  on  the  same  jirincijjles  as  the 
munici])al  acts  passed  for  England  and  Scotland. 
Finally,  the  condition  of  the  ])oor  of  Ireland  was 
alluded  to,  and  an  intinuitiou  thrown  out  that 
the  experience  afforded  of  the  "salutary  effect" 
of  the  ])oor-Iaw  amendment  act  in  England 
miglit  guide  them  in  their  approaches  to  this 
difficult  subject.  In  both  houses  amendments 
were  moved  to  the  ministerial  address,  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Su-  E.  Peel,  with  a  view 
of  avoiding  a  specific  pledge  to  reform  the  cor- 
porations of  Ireland  on  the  same  i)riuciples  as 
those  of  Britain.  In  the  u])per  house,  where  oppo- 
sition by  ministers  would  have  been  unavailing, 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
In  the  commons  the  house  divided,  when  the 
original  address  was  carried  by  284  against  243. 

The  paragraph  relating  to  agricultural  distress 
in  the  king's  speech  having  been  read.  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  depression  of  that  interest. 
His  lordship,  however,  confessed  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  satisfactory  result  from  the  inves- 
tigation. It  api>eai-s  that  the  principal  jirobleni 
to  be  solved  was,  why  the  price  of  wheat  was  at 
present  so  much  lower  than  it  used  to  be,  in  re- 
lation to  the  price  of  barley;  but,  if  this  be  an 
evil,  it  was  one  that  wjis  likely  to  puzzle  parlia- 
ment to  cure.  The  landed  interest  was  left  to 
solve  the  difficulty  in  their  own  way,  for  the  pro- 
portion of  country  to  town  members  in  the  com- 
mittee was  nearly  four  to  one.  The  committee 
sat  four  months,  but  was  unable  to  agi-ee  to  a 
report,  and  merely  laid  before  the  house  the  evi- 
dence they  had  taken. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  tlie  cabinet  plan  for  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  in  England.  It  was  easily 
carried,  and  became  an  act.  By  this  act,  which 
extends  to  Wales,  ju-ovision  was  made  for  tlie 
final  extinction,  within  two  yeai^s,  of  the  right  of 
exacting  tithes  in  kind,  and  for  commuting  them 
into  a  corn  rent-cliarge,  payable  in  money  accord- 
ing to  tlie  value  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  corn,  as 
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yearly  ascertaiued  by  the  average  of  tlie  preced- 
ing seven  years.  If  the  parties  could  not  agree 
among  themselves  upon  a  permanent  commutation 
before  October  1st,  1838,  commissioners  were  to 
proceed  to  make  au  award,  which  should  be  bind- 
ing for  ever  after. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Lord  John  Russell 
submitted  to  the  commons  two  measures  of  great 
importance  :  the  first  being  a  bill  for  a  general 
registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths; 
the  second  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
marriage  laws.  They  both  became  statutes.  By 
the  second  of  them  dissenters  were  allowed  to  be 
married  in  their  own  chapels  or  meeting-houses, 
or  wherever  else  they  might  think  fit,  instead  of 
being  forced,  as  heretofore,  to  comply  with  the 
rites  of  the  Established  church;  or  any  person 
that  chose  might  be  lawfully  married  without 
any  religious  ceremony  at  all,  or  any  other  form 
except  that  of  making  a  declaration  of  the  act 
before  a  public  officer.  The  dissentei's,  who  had 
clamoured  for  this  boon,  seemed  in  very  many 
cases  to  be  averse  to  it  when  it  was  conceded. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Lord  John  Eussell  ex- 
plained the  ministerial  plan  for  the  reform  of 
the  English  church.  It  was  founded  on  four  re- 
ports made  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 
In  its  full  scope  it  went  to  a  new  arrangement  of 
dioceses  and  their  revenues;  to  the  creation  of 
two  new  bishof)rics;  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
redundant  revenues  of  the  cleans  and  chapters; 
to  the  imj^rovement  of  poor  livings,  and  to  the 
diminution  of  non-residence  and  pluralities.  Only 
one  of  the  four  bills  intendetl  was  brought  for- 
Avard,  namely,  that  respecting  the  sees.  The 
house  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  oppo- 
sition or  special  notice.  At  this  stage  the  radi- 
cals evinced  such  a  determined  hostility  to  the 
ministers'  scheme  of  church  reform,  that  they 
wei-e  only  able  to  carry  the  Established  church 
bill  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  session. 
By  this  bill  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  was  to  be 
united  to  that  of  Gloucester;  that  of  St,  Asaph 
to  that  of  Bangor;  and  that  of  Sodor  and  Man  to 
that  of  Chester;  and  two  new  bishoprics  were  to 
be  erected,  one  at  Manchester  and  the  other  at 
Eipon.  The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  to  be  reduced  to  .£15,000;  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  £10,000;  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  £10,000;  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  to  £8000;  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  to  £7000;  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
to  £5500;  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor  to  £5200;  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  to  £5000.  These  reductions  amount 
altogether  to  a  sum  of  about  £28,500  per  annum. 
The  other  bishops  were  to  have  incomes  ranging 
from  £4000  to  £5000.     No  ecclesiastical  dignitv 
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or  benefice  was  to  be  in  future  gi-anted  to  any 
bishop  to  be  held  in  commendam .  These  regula- 
tions, it  was  expected,  would  lessen  translations, 
by  leaving  only  three  or  four  sees  objects  of 
temptation.  Acts  were  also  passed  for  separat- 
ing the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  certain  districts, 
and  for  imposing  restrictions  on  the  renewal  of 
ecclesiastical  leases.  Finally,  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  other  church  bills  relative  to  resid- 
ence and  pluralities,  and  a  new  appropriation 
of  the  revenues  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  suspending 
for  one  year  appointments  to  dignities  in  those 
establishments,  and  to  sinecure  rectories. 

For  some  time  a  war  had  been  vigorously 
carried  on  against  the  newspapei'-.stamp  tax.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  Mr.  Spring  Eice,  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  stated  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  government  to  revise  the  whole  of  the 
law  respecting  stamp-duties;  first,  by  consolida- 
ting into  one  statute  the  150  acts  of  jjarliament 
over  which  the  law  was  at  present  distributed; 
secondly,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  various 
rates  on  a  new  principle — namely,  by  the  simple 
and  uniform  rule  of  making  the  price  of  the 
stamp  in  every  case  correspond  to  the  pecuniary 
value  involved  in  the  transaction  for  which  it  is 
required.  The  eflfect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
reduce  the  stamp-duty  upon  indentures  of  ap- 
prenticeship, bills  of  lading,  and  many  others  of 
the  more  common  instruments,  and  to  increase 
it  somewhat  uj^on  mortgages  and  conveyances  of 
large  amounts  of  pi'operty;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  it  would  make  much  difierence  upon 
the  entire  produce  of  the  duties.  The  consoli- 
dation act  which  was  in  pi-eparation,  it  was  inti- 
mated, would  contain  no  fewer  than  330  sections; 
but  it  was  suggested  by  some  members  that  it 
might  probably  be  a  more  convenient  plan  to 
divide  all  this  matter  into  a  short  series  of  acts, 
one  for  each  class  of  stamp-duties.  With  regard 
to  the  stamp  on  newspapers,  Mr.  Eice  stated 
that  it  was  projDosed  to  reduce  it  fi'om  its  pre- 
sent amount  of  Ad.  with  the  discount,  to  \d. 
without  discount.  This  would  be  a  reduction  of 
exactly  2\d.  on  all  newspapers  sold  for  Id.  or 
less,  and  of  rather  more  than  2i(^.  on  all  sold  for 
more  than  7d.  A  portion  varying  between  two- 
thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  tax  would 
thus  be  remitted.  To  this  remission  parliament 
assented;  by  which  the  illicit  circulation  of  un- 
stamped newspapers,  which  had  long  been  fol- 
lowed, was  at  once  rendered  so  profitless  as  to  be 
entirely  abandoned.  Some  members  were  op- 
posed to  the  retention  of  the  penny  stamp,  con- 
sidei'ing  it  the  duty  of  government  to  remove 
every  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  political  infor- 
mation. But  this  would  have  made  a  po.stage 
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necessary,  to  which  the  newspaper-jiroprietors 
were  opposed  as  practically  inconvenient;  and 
which,  moreover,  would  have  been  virtually  a 
tax  on  the  country  reader  of  a  London  newspaper, 
from  which  the  town  reader  would  have  been 
exempt.  The  transmission  of  papers  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  without  either  stamp  or  postage, 
appeared  an  inadmissible  proposition.  It  would 
have  evinced  a  desire  to  sj)read  political  intelli- 
gence to  the  exclusion  of  literature  and  science. 
Some  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
paper  in  lieu  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers. 
The  reduction  of  the  newspaper-tax  was  the  only 
])ropositiou  of  Mr.  Rice  on  the  stamp-duties  that 
WAS  carried. 

Shortly  after  this  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
checjuer,  after  stating  that  the  income  for  the 
year  would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  .£662,000, 
reduced  the  duty  on  first  class  ]ja])er  from  'id.  to 
\hd.  per  pound,  and  altogether  abolished  the  duty 
on  stained  paper;  he  I'emitted  the  South  Sea 
duties,  and  pioposed  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  insurances  of  farming-stock,  taxed  carts,  &c. 

The  lords  went  into  committee  on  the  Irish 
municipal  bill,  when  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Lord  Lyudluu'st  on  the  second  clause,  which 
went  to  raise  the  whole  question  between  the 
plan  of  the  refoi-m  of  the  corporations  as  pro- 
))Osed  by  minister.^,  and  that  simjily  of  abolition 
brought  forward  by  the  ojiposition,  was  finally 
carried  on  a  division  by  107  against  15.  All 
the  rest  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  to  the  2 let  in- 
clusive were  then  struck  out  on  the  motion  of 
the  said  noble  lord,  excejit  the  3d  and  the  10th, 
which  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  first  of  June,  on  the  second  reading  of 
tlie  Irish  tithe  bill,  Lord  Stanley  moved  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  whicli  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  approj)riation  clause,  and  jireserve  to  the 
church  undiminished  its  revenues.  The  discus- 
sion lasted  three  nights,  during  which  all  the 
leading  members  on  both  sides  addressed  the 
house.  Lord  Stanley  intimated  that  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment  would  obtain  for  the  min- 
isterial bill  the  Rujijiort  of  those  whose  co-opera- 
tion never  could  nor  would  be  otherwise  obtained. 
Lord  John  Russell  in  rejjly  contended  that,  in 
legislating  for  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sidt  the  interest  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  real  question  in  controverey, 
both  in  regard  to  the  chuioh  and  corporations,  in 
the  future  government  of  Ireland,  was,  whether 
the  old  Pi'otest;\nt  ascendency  or  the  national 
interests  should  be  consulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  by  a  third  class  of  reasonera, 
that  the  ministers'  bill  was  weak,  and  remote 
from  a  final  settlement.  If,  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  position,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
were  in  future  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 


prevailing  taste  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  mere  abstraction,  as  proposed,  of  £90,000 
from  its  present  revenues,  would  not  obtain  that 
object.  The  debate  was  very  long;  but  on  a 
division.  Lord  Stanley's  amendment  was  rejected 
by  300  against  261.  Lord  John  Russell's  bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time.  In  the  lords  great 
alterations  were  made  in  the  bill;  the  commons 
refused  to  concur  in  their  lordshijis'  amendments, 
and  in  the  end  the  bill  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Precisely  the  same  fate  befell  the  Irish  corpora- 
tions I'eform  bill. 

Loud  complaints  had  already  been  raised 
against  the  new  poor-law  statutes,  and  still  more 
against  the  harshness  with  which  the  govern- 
ment functionaries  had  administered  those  laws. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  Mr.  Walter  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  new  poor-law,  ])articularly  in  regard  to  out- 
door relief  and  the  se])aration  of  husbands  from 
wives,  and  children  from  their  parents.  Lord 
John  Russell,  recurring  to  arithmetical  figin*es 
and  not  to  the  domestic  affections,  affirmed  that 
the  country  was  saving  nearly  £2,000,000  per 
annum  by  the  present  mode  of  treating  the  poor. 
This  was  considered  so  very  satisfactory  that 
the  house  rejected  Mr.  Walter's  motion  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  two  to  one. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  yeai-s  the  public 
had  obtained  admission  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament only  by  written  ordei's  of  peei-s  of 
the  up])er  house,  and  for  the  commons  by  the 
speaker's  order  to  a  seat  below  the  gallery,  and 
either  by  a  member's  order,  or  by  the  payment 
of  25.  6c/.,  to  the  gallery.  But  it  was  now  regu- 
lated that  admission  to  tlie  commons'  gallery  by 
paying  the  2*".  6c/.  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  written  order  of  a  member  .should  be  made 
the  only  passport.  This  was  certainly  not  a 
change  for  the  better.  It  has  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  number  of  those  who  frequented 
the  commons'  gallery,  and  it  is  constantly  felt  as 
an  inconvenience. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  while  Mr.  Hume  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  vituperative  speech  directed 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  summoned  the  commons  to  the  upper 
house  to  hear  the  prorogation  speech.  His  ma- 
jesty congi-atulated  parliament  and  the  country 
on  the  flourishing  state  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

For  some  time  a  considerable  bo<ly  of  British 
troops,  called  the  Spanish  Legion,  in  the  pay  of 
Spain,  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Evans, 
had  been  fighting  for  the  young  Queen  Isabella 
against  the  Carlists  in  the  Basque  provinces.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  they  or  their  gallant  com- 
mander had  much  raised  the  military  reputation 
of  our  country,  or  that  they  bad  done  much 
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good  for  the  cause  which  they  wei'e  supporting. 
Colonel  Evaus  either  proved  that  he  was  no 
strategist,  or  that  his  men  and  the  Spaniards 
co-operating  with  them  were  incapable  of  exe- 
cuting combined  movements,  or  any  difficult 
evolution  or  movement  whatsoever.  The  minds 
of  these  Englishmen  became  familiarized  with 
scenes  of  horror  and  Spanish,  cruelty.  Lord  John 
Hay,  commander  of  the  British  naval  squadron 
stationed  off  the  Basque  provinces  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spain,  received  orders  from  the 
British  government  to  co-operate  with  Queen 
Isabella's  army  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Evans. 
In  the  month  of  May  his  lordship  rendered  very 
important  services,  by  sending  in  two  armed 
steamers,  which,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  opened 
a  passage  through  the  Carlist  fortified  works 
near  Hernani.  Evans'  legion  carried  those 
works,  but  not  until  they  had  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  from  seventy  to  eighty  officers  and 
nearly  800  men.  The  Carlist  general  was  killed 
in  the  action.  At  other  jjoiuts  Lord  John  Hay's 
squadron  rendered  efficient  aid,  discouraging  the 
brave  Basques  far  more  than~any  other  force  or 
any  other  circumstance  could  have  done.  These 
men  were  perpetually  declaring,  that,  if  England 
would  keep  her  shijjs  of  war  neutral,  and  recall 
Evans  and  his  legion,  they  could  easily  maintain 
their  provinces,  and  the  liberties  which  they  had 
so  long  enjoyed  in  them,  against  their  Spanish 
enemies.  The  Spanish  constitutionalists  were 
broken  up  into  desperate  factions,  and  there  was 
an  almost  total  want  of  morality  and  common 
honesty  among  the  functionaries  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  most  atrocious  cruelties  were  being- 
perpetrated  all  over  the  kingdom.  At  Barcelona 
the  populace  massacred  all  the  Carlist  j^risoners, 
and  then  shouted  for  the  constitution  of  1812. 
At  Tortosa,  General  Nogueras,  who  commanded 
the  queen's  troops,  ordered  the  governor  to  seize 
the  aged  mother  of  the  Carlist  partizan  Cabrera, 
and  to  piit  her  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the 
cruel  deeds  of  her  son.  The  governor  refused  to 
comply  with  this  monstrous  command,  on  which 
General  Nogueras  applied  to  General  Mina,  who, 
having  entirely  failed  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
was  now  captain-general  of  Catalonia.  Mina 
directed  that  the  orders  should  be  immediately 
executed,  and  the  very  old  and  infirm  woman 
was  actually  shot  in  one  of  the  public  places  of 
Tortosa.  Mina  did  not  long  survive  this  detest- 
able act:  he  died  in  his  bed,  leaving  a  name 
which  had  once  been  honoured  covered  with 
evei'lasting  infamy.  Cabrera  took  vengeance  into 
his  own  hands.  He  issued  a  sort  of  proclamation, 
ordering  his  troops  to  put  to  death  every  prisoner 
they  made;  and  he  began  his  reprisals  by  shoot- 
ing the  wives  of  four  constitutional  officers. 
Other  victims  wei'e  soon  added  to  this  Jist,  Cab- 


rera declaring  that  thirty  at  least  must  fall  to 
expiate  the  murder  of  his  mother. 

The  Spanish  government  was  deplorably  weak, 
and  hurried  on  its  destruction  by  an  attempt  to 
appear  strong.  Being  left  in  a  minority,  minis- 
ters dissolved  the  cortes.  At  Malaga,  Cadiz, 
Seville,  and  Cordova,  the  constitution  of  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  provincial  juntas  were  es- 
tablished, wholly  independent  of  the  queen's 
authority.  On  the  3d,  a  movement  commenced 
in  Madrid;  but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  capital 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  But  on  the  12th  the 
insurrection  became  more  serious,  and  a  regiment 
of  provincial  militia  doing  duty  at  St.  Ildefonso 
demanded  the  constitution  of  1812.  They  forced 
themselves  into  the  apartment  of  the  queen- 
regent  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  and  obtained  from  her 
a  promise  of  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution. 
This  produced  a  revolution  in  the  metropolis. 
Isturitz,  the  prime  minister,  made  his  escape, 
reached  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
England.  General  Quesada,  the  military  governor 
of  Madrid,  was  not  so  fortunate,  being  taken  by 
the  populace  about  thi-ee  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  savagely  put  to  death.  Ultimately,  the  con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  by  the  queen-regent, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  coi-tes,  and  a  new 
ministry  of  decided  liberals  was  formed.  The 
new  government  commenced  with  vigour.  A 
forced  loan  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  was 
sought  to  be  raised;  a  conscription  of  50,000 
soldiers  was  called  for  to  send  against  the  Car- 
lists;  the  property  of  emigrant  Carlists  w-as  con- 
fiscated; and  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal 
was  proposed  to  be  followed,  by  the  extinction 
of  the  remaining  moiety  of  tithe,  leaving  the 
clergy  stipendiaries  of  the  state,  or  dependent  on 
voluntary  contributions.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
year  some  modifications  in  the  constitution  of 
1812  were  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  cortes. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  make  anything 
good  out  of  a  constitution  so  fundamentally  and 
so  thoroughly  bad.  The  new  ministry,  who  were 
indebted  for  their  possession  of  office  to  an  in- 
surgent sergeant  of  the  guards,  soon  tottered  on 
their  seats,  and  felt  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to 
go  along  with  a  fierce  democracy  than  to  check 
or  control  it.  It  was  made  visible  that  no  gov- 
ernment could  be  made  permanent  in  Spain.  A 
fearful  waste  was  made  of  the  church  and  mo- 
nastic property.  In  the  remote  country  districts, 
where  there  were  no  inns,  the  reign  of  hospi- 
tality was  over.  It  ended  with  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  at  whose  gates  the  wayfarer, 
let  his  religion  be  what  it  might,  had  never  ap- 
plied in  vain.  A  revolution  in  Spain  was  iisu- 
ally  a  prelude  to  a  revolution  in  Portugal.  At 
Lisbon  serious  disagreements  had  arisen  between 
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the  court  aud  the  assembled  cortes,  on  account 
of  the  appointment  of  the  young  queen's  hus- 
band to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army.  The 
cortes  were  about  voting  an  address  against  the 
army  being  under  the  command  of  a  foreigner, 
when  they  were  abruptly  dissolved  by  the  queen. 
Then  came  news  of  the  revolution  of  Madrid. 
The  political  clubs  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
an  insurrection  was  speedily  organized.  On  the 
9th  of  September,  a  motley  baud  of  troops  of  the 
line,  cagadores,  volunteers,  aud  national  guards, 
jn-oclaimed  the  constitution  adopted  by  John  VI. 
Donna  Maria  would  have  resisted;  but  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  regular  troops,  exer- 
cising the  chief  authority,  as  in  Spain,  refused 
to  march,  and  joined  the  insurgents  in  calling 
for  a  change  of  government.  The  Duke  of  Ter- 
ceira,  Cavalho,  aud  other  individuals,  took  i-efuge 
from  the  popular  fury  on  board  the  English 
squadron  in  the  Tagus;  and  a  new  ministry  was 
set  up,  to  be  speedily  knocked  down  again.  The 
Portuguese  peers  addressed  a  formal  pi-otest  to 
the  queen  against  this  revolution.  The  Duke  of 
Palmella,  the  first  in  influence  as  in  ability, 
headed  the  protest.  The  pi'ovinces  expre.ssed  by 
deputations  their  approval  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  caj)ital. 

Switzerland,  which  had  never  been  quiet  since 
the  Paris  revolution  of  1&30,  was  now  involved 
in  a  serious  quarrel  with  France,  and  was  jea- 
lously and  anxiously  watched  by  the  troops  of 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Piedmont,  aud  all 
the  contiguous  states.  M.  Thiers  threatened  the 
Swiss  with  an  "  hermetic  blockade."  The  Swiss 
replied,  that  all  the  troubles  of  their  country, 
and  all  the  political  conspiracies  which  France 
complained  of,  had  been  hatched  by  an  agent  of 
the  French  ambassador.  This  charge  was  founded 
on  the  confession  of  the  spy  himself,  who  had 
been  arrested  while  going  about  Switzerland  with 
a  passport  signed  by  the  French  ambassador's 
chief  secretary.  The  British  government  oflered 
its  mediation,  and  the  quarrel  was  made  up  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

In  France  another  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  he  was 
passing  to  open  the  chambers. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1S37.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  was  not  gloomy,  although  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  far  from  being  cheerful.  A  mania 
for  speculation  and  over -trading  had  created 
great  commercial  embarrassments,  and  there  had 
been  one  of  those  money-panics  which  periodi- 
cally visit  the  country.  His  majesty's  speech 
recommended  a  renewal  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  joint-stock  banks,  which  had  con- 
tributed to  create  the  existing  disorder. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Lord  John  Eussell 


detailed,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the 
government  plan  for  introducing  poor  laws  into 
Ireland.  It  was  favourably  received  by  the 
house,  though  strenuously  ojjposed  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  The  progress  of  the  bill  was  interruptetl 
by  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Walter  again  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor-law  act. 
An  amendment  was  px-oposed  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the  orders 
aud  regulations  of  the  j)oor-law  commissioners. 
This  was  carried,  aud  a  committee,  having  power 
for  a  full  inquiry,  short  of  calling  in  question  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  was  agreed  to. 

Ministers  found  themselves  compelled  to  aban- 
don tlieir  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates. 
They  entertained  the  project  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  leasing  and 
managing  the  I'eal  estates  of  the  church. 

On  the  vote  for  the  navy  estimates,  Lord 
Mahou  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
wretched  state  of  Spain,  aud  to  the  manner  in 
which  British  forces  had  been  employed  in  a  civil 
war.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  course  of 
j)olicy  adoj)ted  by  the  present  government.  His 
lordship  maintained  that  an  interference  would 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  so  carry  into 
effect  the  quadripartite  treaty  of  1834.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  commons  aud  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  lords  censured  the  whole  of 
this  policy.  The  duke  had  never  approved  of  the 
treaty.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
tervention in  the  internal  affaii-s  of  Spain.  Indeed 
the  notion  of  forcing  any  system  of  government 
in  Spain  was  impracticable:  to  do  so  we  must 
take  into  jiay,  not  only  our  own  army,  but  tlie 
Spanish — a  proposition  which  he  suspected  would 
not  be  very  palatable  to  a  House  of  Commons 
or  a  chamber  of  deputies.  He  dejirecated, 
therefore,  any  such  attempt  as  absurd  and  ruin- 
ous to  ourselves,  and  still  more  so  for  the  sake  of 
Spain  herself.  He  could  say,  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, that  three  several  parties  had  already  been 
ruined  in  Spain  by  our  intervention.  Individuals 
had  been  induced  to  take  a  certain  line  of  action 
by  the  assurances  of  our  government:  they  had 
afterwai'ds,  of  necessity,  been  abandoned  by  their 
own,  and  were  so  left  with  their  families  ruined, 
their  properties  sacrificed,  and  their  pi'ospects 
blighted  for  ever. 

Prior  to  the  Easter  recess  Lord  John  Russell 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  series  of  bills  for 
the  further  amendment  of  the  criminal  law. 
These  were  eventually  passed  into  statutes.  They 
were  to  a  great  extent  a  realization  of  the  hu- 
mane views  which  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy  liad  so 
ably  aud  so  earnestly  advocated  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  this  period.     They  removed  the 
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extreme  penalty  of  the  law  from  all  offences  ex- 
cept seven  of  the  most  heinous  kind.  Lord 
Morpeth  brought  forward  a  resolution  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  tithe  question;  but  the 
measure  had  no  better  success  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding session.  The  conservative  party  had 
greatly  gained  in  parliamentary  strength,  and 
the  Whigs  in  a  good  many  cases  could  not  de- 
pend upon  their  radical  allies,  although  to  them 
they  had  owed  the  possession  of  office. 

On  Lord  Melbourne  moving  that  the  bouse  go 
into  committee  on  the  Irish  municiiDal  bill,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  the  bill  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  injure  the  Protestant  church  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  which,  for  300  years,  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  England  to  uphold;  and  that, 
as  there  were  several  other  measures  pendent  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  their  lordshijjs  ought  to 
wait  till  they  had  all  the  bills  together.  His 
grace  therefore  moved  to  j^ostpone  the  bill  to  the 
9th  of  June;  and  this  was  carried  by  192  against 
115.  On  June  the  9th,  Lord  Lyudhurst  moved 
a  further  postponement  to  the  3d  of  July. 

On  the  20th  of  June  his  majesty  William  IV. 
expired  in  Windsor  Castle.  He  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  survive  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  on  the  18th,  and  so  far  lie  had  been 
gratified.  He  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  a  few  days  would  have  completed 


the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  His  character 
presented  few  distinguished  traits  to  mark  him 
out  from  the  common  class  of  sovereigns,  and  but 
for  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  his  reign  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  uneventful  in  our 
histor3\  In  politics  he  had  no  system  of  govern- 
ment, or  firmness  to  adhere  to  any  system  what- 
ever; but  this  defect,  which  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  ruler  of  any  other  kingdom,  was  in  his 
case  so  far  fortunate,  that  it  enabled  him  to  drift 
quietly  onward  upon  a  tide  of  events  where  re- 
sistance could  only  have  ended  in  civil  strife  and 
national  calamity.  He  was  thus  popular  as  the 
"  reforming  king,"  a  title  he  earned  without  the 
sacrifice  and  trouble  which  such  a  proud  distinc- 
tion has  entailed  upon  other  sovereigns;  and  this 
popularity,  his  frankness,  warm-hearted  affec- 
tions, and  domestic  virtues  were  well  fitted  to 
retain.  By  his  death,  and  consequent  accession 
to  the  throne  of  his  niece  the  Piincess  Victoria, 
the  crowns  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  Hanover  became  dis- 
severed, as  the  operation  of  the  salique  law  ex- 
cluded females  in  Hanover.  The  throne  of  that 
country  therefore  devolved  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  next  heir  male.  By  parliamentary 
provision  made  in  1831,  Adelaide,  now  queen- 
dowager,  had  £100,000  i^ei'  annum  for  her  naturn  I 
life,  with  Marlborough  House  and  Bushey  Park 
for  residences, 
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VICTORIA. — ACCESSION,    A.D.    1S37. 

Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne — Interest  excited  by  the  event — Her  royal  declaration — Conduct  of  the  "Whig 
ministers — Parliamentary  elections  unfavourable  to  their  cause — Disloyalty  of  Lower  Canada — Review  of 
disturbances  in  that  colony — Discontent  of  the  Canadians  with  the  government  concessions — Lord  John 
Russell's  bill  for  the  colony — The  subject  discussed  in  parliament — Sir  Robert  Peel's  statement  of  the  support 
of  Canadian  discontent  by  the  radical  members  of  parliament — The  subject  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
Statements  of  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Brougham — The  Canada  bill  passed — Its  provisions — Violence  of  the 
Irish  members  of  parliament— Turbulent  discussion  about  a  reprimand  to  O'Connell — Annual  motion  for 
vote  by  ballot — Ministerial  discords — Bill  passed  for  the  protection  of  voters — BiU  passed  for  the  extension 
of  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament — Motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Glenelg — Anieudment  of  the  act  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery — Bills  of  Irish  poor  law  and  Irish  tithes  commutation — Debate  on  the  annual  grant 
to  Maynooth  college — Our  policy  criticised  in  reference  to  Spain — The  quadruple  treaty  discussed — Reduction 
of  the  volunteer  yeomanry  cavalry — Bill  passed  for  the  abolition  of  arrests  for  debts  on  mesne  process — Copy- 
right bill  for  autliors  carried — Bill  for  alteration  in  administering  oaths  in  courts  of  justice  rejected — Com- 
plaints of  the  lord-chancellor's  nomination  of  magistrates — Motion  for  the  reappointment  of  a  committee  on 
church  lands — Other  parliamentary  motions — The  queen's  coronation — Wild  and  fanatical  outbreak  at  Can- 
terbury— Account  of  Thom,  the  pretended  prophet — His  violent  proceedings  and  death — Events  in  Canada — 
Open  rebellion  of  the  disaffected— It  is  suppres.sed  in  Lower  Canada — Rising  in  Upper  Canada — The  rebels 
invest  Toronto — They  are  defeated— They  are  aided  by  the  American  "sympathizers" — Affair  of  Navy  Island 
and  the  Caroline  steamer— Inroads  from  the  United  States  upon  the  Canadian  frontiers— Lord  Durham's 
arrival  in  Canada — Proceedings  against  tlie  leaders  of  the  rebellion— Proclamation  of  tlie  Canadian  goveru- 
ijjent — Attack  on  Lord  Durham  in  the  House  of  Lords — Lord  Durham  leaves  Lis  government  without  an 
official  recall. 


ITE  accession  of  a  female  sovereign 
lo  the  throne  of  our  country  was 
uf  itself  a  popular  event.  It  was 
a  change  and  a  novelty  for  the  un- 
thinking nuiltitudc.  It  was  an 
onion  of  national  lU'osperity  to  the 
more  cultivated,  and  all  who  had  read  our 
national  history,  called  to  mind  how  England 
had  become  great  and  glorious  under  the  i-eigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  Anne.  The  circumstance  of  an 
interesting  youthful  female,  only  eighteen  yeai-s 
old,  suddenly  u.shered  into  such  a  i-espousible 
station,  awakened  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  every 
class  and  party,  by  which  political  strife  was 
composed,  and  loyalty  invested  with  a  more  ar- 
dent feeling  and  nobler  devotedness.  All  was 
entliusiastic  gladness  for  the  present  anil  joyful 
anticipation  for  the  future,  when,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  queen  with  the 
usual  solemnities;  and  when  the  ceremony  of 
signing  the  act  of  allegiance  had  been  performed 
by  the  privy  council  at  the  palace  of  Kensington, 
the  manner  so  gentle  and  yet  so  dignified,  and 
the  clear,  unfaltering  tones  with  which  her  fii-st 
royal  declai-ation  was  delivered,  were  as  the  pre- 
lude of  an  univei-sal  harmony  among  her  hitherto 
discordant  people.  "This  awful  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a 
period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly 
oppressed  by  the  burden,  were  I  not  sustained  by 
the  hope,  that  divine  providence,  which  has  called 


me  to  this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the 
]>erformance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  that  sujiport  and  those  resources, 
which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age  and 
to  long  experience. 

'*  I  place  my  firm  reliance  ujion  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  and  upon  the  loyalty  and  alfection  of 
my  people.  I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage that  I  succeed  to  a  sovereign,  whose  con- 
stant regards  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  and  whose  desire  to  promote  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country, 
have  rendered  his  name  the  object  of  genenil 
attachment  and  veneration. 

"Educated  in  England,  under  the  tender  and 
enlightened  care  of  a  most  affectionate  mother, 
I  have  learned  from  my  infancy  to  respect  and 
love  the  constitution  of  my  native  country. 

"  It  will  be  my  unceasing  study  to  maintain 
the  reformed  religion  as  by  law  established, 
securing  at  the  siime  time  to  all  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty.  And  I  shall  steadily 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects." 

Fortunately  the  money  panic  was  over,  and 
the  country  was  tranquil.  The  poi)ularity  of  the 
Whig  ministers  was  declining,  and  there  was  a 
rumour  that  the  young  queen  would  dismiss  them. 
But  she  retained  all  those  she  found  in  place. 
They  ostentatiously  proclaimed  that  the  queen 
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entered  warmly  into  their  views,  and  had  espoused 
their  political  creed  without  reservation.  After 
the  nece.ssary  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  min- 
isterial candidates  traversed  the  country  pla- 
carded as  it  were  with  her  majesty's  name,  and 
inviting  the  electors  to  show  their  loyalty  by 
supporting  her  majesty's  ministers.  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  well  as  the  other  ministers,  took 
especial  care  to  identify  the  queen  with  the  cabi- 
net, and  to  con- 
vince the  country 
that  the  young 
sovereign  was  so 
thoroughly  eua- 
nioured  of  Whig 
priuciijles,  and  of 
the  Whigs  per- 
sonally, that  it 
would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  ever 
to  tolerate  Tories 
or  conservatives. 
Yet  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  mi- 
nisters gained 
ground  at  the 
elections.  The  de- 
monstration of 
])ublic  ojjiniou  was 
still  less  in  favour 
of  the  radicals. 
Bath,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull  rejected 
their  late  radical 
members,  and  re- 
turned conserva- 
tives. In  the  city 
of  London,  Mr. 
Grote,  once  the  fa- 
vourite member, 
found   himself   in 

a  bare  majority  of  six  over  the  conservative 
candidate,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer.  Mr.  Hume 
was  unseated  in  Middlesex,  and  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  appearing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  Daniel  O'Connell's  nominee  for  the  city 
of  Kilkenny.  Generally  the  Whigs  lost  the 
covmty  elections;  yet  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
conservative  candidate,  was  rejected  by  East 
Cumberland.  Some  new  joints  were  added  to 
the  O'Connell  tail. 

The  loyalty  of  England  did  not  reach  to  Lower 
Canada.  The  French  or  French-descended  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  had  long 
been  in  a  very  turbulent  state;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  a  youthful  female  sovereign 
seemed  to  these  people  a  very  proper  period  for 
driving  on  to  the  extremities  of  democracy, 
agitation,  insurrection,  and  civil  war.     The  sub- 


ject engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  and 
vexed  and  perplexed  ministers.  Mistakes  were 
committed  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  hands  of  the 
resident  governors  of  Canada  were  tied  uj).  ■ 

A  recapitulation  of  these  annoying  events  is 
necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
parliamentary  discussion  they  occasioned,  and 
the  rebellious  outbreak  in  which  they  terminated. 
In    1828,  when  a  committee  appointed  for  the 

purpose  had  given 
in  a  report  of  the 
state    of    Canada, 
and  the  measures 
that    were    neces- 
sary for  its  wel- 
fare, the  assembly 
of  Lower  Canada 
had       themselves 
characterized  this 
report  as  ''an  im- 
perishable   monu- 
ment  of   the   jus- 
tice and  profound 
wisdom     of      the 
committee—an  au- 
thentic     testimo- 
nial of  the  reality 
of   their    grievan- 
ces, and  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  com- 
plaints, faithfully 
interpreting  their 
wishes    and   their 
wants."     It  might 
have,      therefore, 
justly    been    sup- 
posed,   that   after 
the  people  and  the 
government  of  this 
country  had  prov- 
ed themselves  an- 
xious to  perform  all  that  was  asked  for,  and  that 
was  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  committee, 
some  satisfaction  would  have  been  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  Canadians,  and  some  expression 
of   cordiality   towards    the   British   cnvernment 
might  have  been  elicited.     But  the  reverse  was 
the  case.    On  the  6th  of  December,  1828,  the  house 
of    assembly   resolved,  that   on    the  permanent 
settlement    before -mentioned   being  effected,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  render  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  or    person    administering   the 
government  for  the  time  being,  the  judges  and 
executive  councillors,  independent  of  the  annual 
vote  of  that  house,  to  the  extent  of  their  present 
salaries.     Also,  that  amongst  the  questions  not 
particularly   mentioned  on    that    occasion,  that 
house  held,  as  most  essential  to  the  peace,  wel- 
fare, and  good  government  of  the  pi-ovince,  the 
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independence  of  the  judges,  and  their  removal 
from  the  political  biisines.s  of  the  colony;  the  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  of  public  officers; 
a  greater  independence  of  support  from  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  and  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  interests  of  the  colony  in  the  composition  of 
the  legislative  council;  the  application  of  the  late 
property  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  purposes  of  general 
education;  a  removal  of  the  inconvenience  atten- 
dant upon  the  crown  and  clergy  reserves;  and 
a  diligent  inquiry  into,  and  a  ready  redress 
of  all  grievances  and  abuses  that  may  be  found 
to  exist,  or  which  may  have  been  petitioned 
against  by  the  subjects  in  the  province. 

These  were  extensive  and  truly  dangei'ous  de- 
mauds,  especially  when  the  state  of  the  colony 
was  taken  into  account;  but  still,  much  was  done 
in  order  to  remedy  the  particular  grievances 
complained  of.  With  respect  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges.  Lord  Eipou  (then  colonial 
secretary)  fully  concurred  in  the  reasonableness 
of  the  proposal,  and  himself  suggested  a  method 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  the  house  of 
assembly,  instead  of  following  out  that  sugges- 
tion, tacked  to  the  law  by  which  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges  was  to  be  secured,  certain 
jjrovisious  relating  to  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  impeachment  for  the  judges.  And  yet,  the 
independence  of  the  judges  was  simply  and  of 
itself  a  positive  good,  and  the  annexation  of  per- 
]ilexing  conditions  was  a  prettv  good  proof  that 
it  was  not  their  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
grievance  com2:)lained  of.  "With  respect  to  the 
.accountability  of  public  officers,  Lord  Ripon  also 
])roposed  a  measure  which  the  house  of  assembly 
would  not  allow  to  pass,  though  it  was  planned 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  most  beneficial  results. 

As  regarded  the  subject  on  which  the  widest 
difference  between  the  assembly  and  the  imperial 
government  existed,  no  opposition  had  been 
offered.  The  judges  were  forthwith  informed, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  justice,  it 
was  no  longer  desirable  tluit  they  should  sit  in 
the  legislative  council;  and  a  number  of  persons, 
for  the  most  part  of  French  extraction,  were 
added  to  that  body,  totally  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  giving  a  great  majority  in  the  council 
to  those  who  were  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  assembly  might  indeed  say,  that  they 
were  none  of  them  persons  agreeable  to  their 
wishes,  or  acquainted  with  their  wants,  but  the 
question  was,  whether  they  were  not  independent 
of  office,  and  closely  connected  with  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  Of  the  forty  members  of  the 
council,  not  less  than  eighteen  were  French 
Canadians;  many  of  the  members  of  English 
origin  had  quitted  the  province,  and  but  seven 
remained  in  official  connection  with  the  govern- 


ment. As  to  the  property  of  the  Jesuits,  it  had 
actually  been  ordered  to  be  applied  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  the  onl}'  grievance  connected 
with  that  point  now  remaining  was,  that  the 
estates  had  been  leased  to  persons  other  than 
those  whom  the  assembly  desired  to  see  in  pos- 
session of  them. 

Another  question  related  to  the  crown  and 
clergy  reserves.  Lord  Ripon  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  system,  and 
only  differed  from  the  assembly  in  wishing  to 
prevent  an  undue  facility  from  being  afforded  to 
poor  and  impi'ovident  purchasers  of  the  waste 
lands. 

The  next  grievance  arose  out  of  the  much-con- 
tested question  of  the  duties  collected  under  the 
earlier  acts,  and  which  the  crown  had,  according 
to  law,  the  right  of  apjirojiriating.  The  commit- 
tee of  1828  had  been  of  opinion,  that  these 
duties  should  be  submitted  to  the  approitriation 
of  the  assembly;  but  they  recommended  that 
this  measure  should  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
manent settlement  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
and  other  functionaries.  Government,  however, 
had  in  1831  carried  a  bill  through  the  imperial 
parliament  which  entirely  repealed  the  power  of 
appropriation  by  this  country,  and  left  it  to  the 
assembly  without  condition,  Avithout  stipulation, 
to  dispose  altogether  of  those  duties. 

The  Canadians  made  but  a  poor  i-eturn  for 
these  concessions.  In  the  year  1833,  the  house 
of  assembly  tacked  to  a  supply  bill  some  very 
unusual  conditions,  jn-oviding  that  the  persons 
holding  certain  offices  should  not  be  allowed 
salaries,  unless  they  relinquished  other  offices. 
This  strange  bill  was  rejectetl  by  the  governor. 
In  1834,  the  same  house  of  assembly  adopted  a 
new  course  which  had  led  directly  to  the  pi-eseut 
difficulties.  It  passed  ninety-two  resolutions, 
some  of  grievance,  some  of  eulogy,  some  of  vitu- 
peration, and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  vehe- 
ment remonstrance  against  government;  and, 
after  spending  an  entire  session  in  framing  this 
remonstrance,  it  sepai'ated  without  passing  any 
supply  bill  whatever.  At  this  period  the  more 
able  and  more  respectable  of  the  pai'ty  in  opposi- 
tion detached  themselves  from  their  former 
associates,  for  they  saw  that  their  policy  was 
violent  and  aggi'essive,  and  that  the}'  were  aiming 
not  at  reform,  but  at  convulsion  and  revolution. 
Yet  were  there  some  Englishmen  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  French  Canadian  radical  faction, 
and  went  with  that  faction  to  such  lengths  as 
would,  under  a  less  lenient  government,  have 
been  construed  into  treason.  Since  1834,  no 
supplies  were  voted.  During  the  A*ery  short 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Amherst 
was  sent  out,  not  merely  as  governor,  but  also  as 
commissioner,  to  investigate  and  redress  griev- 
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iuices.  That  a]i]ioiutmeiit  had  been  made  null 
by  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Robert's  adrainisti-atioii. 
iieturning  to  office,  the  Whigs  despatched  Lord 
Gosford  to  fill  the  place  of  Lord  Amherst.  The 
new  governor  and  commissioner  could  not  alter 
tlie  temper  of  the  house  of  assend)ly.  The 
supplies  continued  to  be  refused. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  that  encountered  par- 
liament at  its  reassembling  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1838;  and  after  these  events  were  recapitulated 
by  Lord  John  Eussell,  he  proposed  a  bill  to  sus- 
l)end  for  a  certain  time  the  existing  constitution 
of  Lower  Canada.  He  also  moved  an  addi-ess  to 
the  throne,  j^ledging  the  house  to  assist  her 
majesty  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  her  Canadian 
dominions.  He  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  intended  bill,  and  announced  the  person  who 
was  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada  to  carry  it  into 
effect:  this  was  the  Eaid  of  Durham,  who,  having 
accepted  the  office,  would  in  due  time  proceed  to 
the  performance  of  its  important  duties.  Lord 
John  Russell  concluded  his  long  discourse  by 
declaring  that  although,  in  his  opinion,  a  time 
might  arrive  when  he  would  not  be  indisposed 
to  giv'e  the  1,400,000  of  our  joresent  fellow-sub- 
jects living  in  Canada  a  participation  in  the  per- 
fect freedom  enjoyed  by  the  mother  country,  he 
thought  that  the  day  for  separation  was  still  at 
a  distance. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the  doctrine 
that  the  manifestation  of  a  rebellious  spirit  on 
the  part  of  a  colony  was  reason  sufficient  for  re- 
leasing it  from  its  allegiance;  and  he  pi'omised 
his  cordial  consent  to  the  address,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  this  country  had  acted  with  justice  and 
liberality  towards  Canada.  But  in  supporting 
the  address  he  begged  that  he  might  not  be  un- 
derstood to  ]3lace  confidence  in  ministers,  or  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  past  conduct.  Measures 
of  precaution  had  been  neglected.  The  military 
force  in  the  colony  ought  to  have  been  increased 
last  year.  Mr.  Hume,  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  had 
been  one  of  the  loudest  performers  on  the  trum- 
pet of  revolt  and  insurrection.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  forget  the  fact.  He  agreed,  he  said, 
with  the  observation  Mr.  Hume  had  just  made 
in  the  house,  that  the  blame  rested  with  those 
who  had  drawn  an  innocent  and  harmless  people 
into  a  hopeless  insurrection;  and  then  he  re- 
minded the  ex-member  for  Middlesex  and  pre- 
sent member  for  Kilkenny  of  an  inflammatory 
letter  which  in  the  year  1834  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  addressed  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  Upper 
CJanada,  and  which  contained  the  following  pas- 
sage:— "Your  triumphant  election  of  the  16th, 
and  your  rejection  from  the  assembly  of  the  17th, 
must  hasten  that  crisis  which  is  fast  aj^proach- 
ing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cauadas,  and  which  will 
terminate  in  independence  and  freedom  from  the 
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baneful  domination  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  small  and  despicable 
faction.  The  proceedings  between  1772  and 
1782  in  America  ought  never  to  be  forgotten; 
and,  to  the  honour  of  the  Americans,  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  civilized  world,  let  their  conduct 
and  the  result  be  ever  in  view !"  "Surely,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Robert,  "Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  has 
dragged  the  people  into  insurrection,  may  say, 
'I  acted  on  the  authority  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Kilkeunj';  visit  not  therefore  this 
delusion  and  its  consequences  upon  me  !' " 

An  amendment  to  the  address  was  rejected  by 
188  against  28.  On  the  following  day  the  new 
bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  leading  object  of  it,  as 
stated  hy  him,  was  to  enable  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  council  (that  council  not  to  be  limited  in 
number,  but  of  Avhich  five  might  be  a  quorum), 
on  the  motion  of  the  governor,  to  pass  any  laws 
which  might  be  considered  necessary  during  the 
present  suspension  of  the  legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  addition  to  these  means  for  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection,  the  governor-general  would 
be  authorized  to  grant  a  general  amnesty.  The 
powers  conferred  by  the  bill  were  to  be  vested 
in  Sir  John  Colborne  till  the  an-ival  of  Lord 
Durham.  With  respect  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  it  was  the  intention  of 
ministers  that  the  governor-general  should  be 
invested  with  power  to  convene  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons— namely,  three  from  the  legisla- 
tive councils  of  each  of  the  two  provinces,  and 
ten  "representatives"  from  each — to  form  a 
council  to  concert  with  the  governor-general  as 
to  the  measures  which  might  be  deemed  advis- 
able for  the  adjustment  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  two 
provinces.  This  was  a  power  that  might  be 
given  by  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  persons  to  be  named  from  the  legislative 
councils  would  be  chosen  by  the  governor-gene- 
ral; while  those  "who  were  to  be  convened  hav- 
ing a  representative  character"  might  of  course 
be  taken  from  the  legislative  assembly;  but  as 
in  Lower  Canada  it  was  almost  impossible  that 
the  assembly  could  be  brought  to  act  beneficiall}^, 
it  would  be  competent  to  the  govern  or- general, 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  province,  to  hold 
elections  for  persons,  amounting  to  twent}^  in  the 
whole,  to  concert  with  him  upon  the  general 
state  of  affiiirs. 

In  the  House  of  Loi-ds  there  had  been  some 
preliminary  skirmishing  about  Canadian  affiiirs. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  expressing  his 
hope  that  ministers  would  call  upon  parliament 
for  the  means  of  bringing  the  mad  contest  to  a 
certain  and  speedy  conclusion,  let  drop  one  of 
his  concise  and  not-to-be-forgotten  oracles — "A 
great  country  like  England  can  have  no  such 
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tiling  as  a  little  war."  Lord  Glenelg  moved  an 
appropriate  address  to  the  queen.  His  lordship 
considei-ed  that  the  main  cause  of  the  disturbances 
which  23revailed  in  Lower  Canada  might  be  found 
in  the  division  of  the  two  races  which  inhabited 
the  province — a  division  which  circumstances 
had  not  mellowed,  but  embittered.  Lord  Broug- 
ham accused  ministers  of  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion, and  delivered  a  speech  which,  in  many 
points  of  oratory,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
He  called  attention  to  the  position  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  sent  to  the  advanced  posts  of  our  empire, 
without  instructions,  unprovided  with  any  but 
the  ordinary  force  of  the  colony,  to  meet  a  crisis 
brought  on  by  his  employers !  His  lordship 
directed  the  most  glowing  invective  against  the 
ministerial  policy  which  had  provoked  the  Cana- 
dians, and  yet  adopted  no  step  by  way  of  pre- 
caution against  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  out- 
rage offered.  He  exclaimed — "Tyraimy  and 
oppression  have  here  appeared  stripped  of  their 
instinctive  apprehension,  and  habitual  circum- 
spection. Compared  with  the  conduct  which  we 
are  now  called  on  to  contemplate,  the  most 
vacillating  and  imbecile,  the  most  inconsistent 
and  impotent  rulers  rise  into  some  station  com- 
manding respect — King  John,  and  Richard 
( 'romwell  himself,  become  wise,  politic,  and 
vigorous  j)rinces." 

The  address  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  commons  the  Canada  bill  was  subjected 
to  some  important  amendments,  and  it  was  even- 
tually carried  through  that  house  by  immense 
majorities  on  the  2!)th  of  January.  It  was  coer- 
cive and  severe  enough.  After  coquetting  with 
insurrection,  ministers  now  seemed  determined 
to  show  no  mercy  to  the  instu'gents.  In  the 
upper  house  the  Duke  of  Wellington  dwelt  on 
the  hardship  to  Up]ier  Canada  of  bringing  that 
tranquil  and  well-affected  province  within  the 
operations  of  the  bill.  On  the  8th  of  February 
the  bill  came  on  to  be  read  for  the  third  time. 
It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord 
IJrougham,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  animadverted  on  the  rapid  and  seemingly 
capricious  manner  in  which  the  governors  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  Canadas.  Sir  John 
Colborne  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
Sir  Francis  Head ;  Sir  Francis  Head  for  Sir 
George  Arthur;  and  now  Sir  George  Arthur 
must  retire  before  the  supreme  authority  of  Lord 
1  )urham.  The  third  reading  was  carried,  and 
llie  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill.  Its  most 
important  provisions  were  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was 
suspended  till  November,  1840.  Her  majesty  j 
in  council  was  empowered  to  constitute  a  special 
council,  and  to  appoint  or  authorize  the  governor 
to  appoint  such  and  so  many  special  councillors 


as  she  might  think  proper.  It  was  declared  that 
until  November,  1840,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
majority  of  the  said  coimcillors  convened  for  the 
purpose,  to  make  such  laws  or  ordinances  for  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  as  the  legislature  of  that  province,  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  act,  was  empowered  to 
make;  and  that  all  laws  or  ordinances  so  made, 
subject  to  the  provisions  thereinafter  contained 
for  disallowance  thereof  by  her  majesty,  should 
have  the  like  force  and  effect  as  laws  passed  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act  by  the  legislative 
bodies.  The  governor  was  to  have  the  initiative 
of  all  measures  proposed  to  the  council,  five  of 
whom  were  required  for  a  quorum. 

Then  followed  certain  restrictive  jjrovisoes 
before  noticed. 

It  was  then  directed  that  a  copy  of  every  such 
law  or  ordinance  be  transmitted  to  the  home 
government,  and  her  majesty  was  empowered 
by  an  order  in  council  at  any  time  within  two 
years  from  the  receijit  thereof,  to  disallow  the 
same. 

Irish  affairs,  or  rather  Irish  oration.s,  again 
occupied  a  disproportionate  time  in  parliament. 
The  Hibernian  violence  infected  other  members. 
On  the  6th  of  December  the  House  of  Commons 
was  turned  into  a  bear-garden.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  sjieaker,  after 
commenting  in  a  tone  of  temperate  rebuke  on 
the  insubordination  of  the  house,  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  would  resign  if  such  disgi-aceful 
scenes  were  repeated. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  after  a  fearful  tirade  of  abuse, 
charged  some  Tory  committees  of  the  House  with 
having  been  guilty  of  "foul  perjury."  Lord 
Maidstone  moved  that  he  should  be  rejirimanded 
in  his  jdace  by  the  speaker.  A  turbulent  dis- 
cussion ensued,  and  ended  in  the  a<ljouniment 
of  the  hou.se.  On  the  following  day  the  debate 
was  resumed.  ITpon  a  division  the  numbers 
were,  for  the  reprimand  22C,  against  it  197.  As 
had  been  the  case  on  more  than  one  recent  occa- 
sion, ministers  were  found  voting  with  the  min- 
ority. They  pretended  that  a  simple  reprimand 
was  not  punishment  enough — but  they  assuredly 
never  thought  of  moving  for  any  more  severe 
penalty.  On  this  occasion  Lord  John  Russell 
was  guilty  of  unusual  heat  and  indiscretion. 
When  Lord  Maidstone  first  announced  his  in- 
tention of  calling  the  great  Irish  agitator  to  ac- 
count, he  (Lord  John)  gave  notice  that,  should 
that  complaint  be  entertained  by  the  house,  he 
would  bring  forward  on  the  same  day  an  allega- 
tion of  perjury  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
asrainst  certain  membei-s  of  the  liouse.'      This 


'  The  obnoxious  passage  occurred  in  a  charge  to  the  clerjry 
delivered  by  Dr.  PUUpot,  tlie  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1836.    He 
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strange  and  inconsiderate  menace  entangled  his 
lordship  in  cousidei-able  difficulties.  A  "Free- 
men and  Parlianientar}^  Electors  Bill,"  which  had 
drojijjed  in  the  2:)recediug  session,  was  re-intro- 
duced before  the  Christmas  recess.  It  had  two 
objects — the  one  to  relieve  householders  entitled 
to  the  elective  franchise,  by  extending  the  time 
fixed  by  the  reform  bill  for  payment  of  their 
rates  and  taxes  from  April  to  October;  the  other, 
to  remove  the  stamp-duty  payable  by  freemen  on 
their  admission.  The  former  branch  of  the  bill 
met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the  conser- 
vative side  of  the  house.  In  committee,  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe  moved  an  amendment  which, 
in  effect,  would  have  altogether  annulled  the 
rate-paying  clauses  of  the  reform  bill.  He  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Warburton,  Colonel  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Hume,  but  his  motion  was  negatived  by 
206  against  107.  The  bill  itself,  as  originally 
framed,  was  carried  through  the  commons  by 
slender  majorities,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords 
on  the  second  reading,  on  the  8th  of  March.  The 
House  of  Commons,  nevertheless,  passed  another 
bill,  conceding  the  desired  i-elief  to  freemen  alone; 
but  the  session  closed  before  the  loi'ds  could  take 
it  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Grote  made  his  annual  motion  for  vote  by 
ballot,  and  was  out-voted  by  315  to  198.  It  was 
noticeable  that,  although  four  cabinet  ministers 
voted  with  Lord  John  Eussell  against  Mr.  Grote, 
yet  Mr.  Powlett  Thompson,  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  the  two  attorneys-general,  the  lord-ad- 
vocate. Sir  George  Grey,  colonial  under-secretary. 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  treasurer  of  the  ordnance, 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Stanley,  the  very  ■whipper-in  of  the  Whigs, 
absented  themselves  from  the  division;  while 
Mr.  Bernal,  chairman  of  committees,  Mr.  Robert 
Steuart,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  voted  for 
Mr.  Grote  against  ministers.  In  consequence  of 
this,  and  of  other  indications,  rumours  of  minis- 
terial discords  and  resignations  became  very 
current. 

Mr.  Slauey  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  protection  of  voters,  by  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanour, with  a  summary  process  before  magis- 
trates, for  any  landlord,  customer,  master,  or 
other  person  to  interfere  with  the  independent 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  motion 
was  carried  in  a  thin  house  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one  :  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  "Warburton,  and 
passed  before  the  session  closed,  which  had  for 


said,  in  reference  to  the  Irish  temporalities  bill,  "  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure  in  parliament,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  rest 
my  resistance  to  it  on  this  point — to  denounce  as  treachery,  ag- 
gravated by  perjury,  such  an  exercise  of  rights  acquired  under 
an  oath  not  to  weaken  or  distiu'b  the  Protestant  religion." 


its  object  to  extend  to  personal  property  the 
privilege  hitherto  confined  to  real  property,  of 
conferring  a  qualification  for  parliament.  By 
this  enactment  an  estate  for  life,  or  a  term  of 
years,  of  which  thirteen  shall  be  unexpired  at 
the  time  of  election,  or  personal  estate  and  efi"ects 
of  any  kind,  withhi  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the 
interest  of  dividends  of  such,  may  constitute  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  annual  sum  required  to 
qualify  a  member.  In  the  amount  (£300  per 
annum)  no  alteration  was  made.  The  members 
for  universities,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  peei's,  and 
of  persons  qualified  to  be  knights  of  the  shire, 
were,  as  matter  of  course,  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  this  statute. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Canada 
had  drawn  down  severe  criticism  upon  Lord 
Glenelg  (formerly  Mr.  C.  Grant),  the  colonial 
secretary.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  moved  for  an 
address  to  the  queen,  declai'iug  that  her  majesty's 
present  secretary  for  the  colonies  did  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of 
the  country,  &c.  Lord  Palmerston  said  this  was 
an  attack,  not  upon  Lord  Glenelg  alone,  but  upon 
the  whole  govex-nment.  Lord  Saudon  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  an  address  should  be  pre. 
sented  to  the  queen,  expressing  the  regret  of  the 
house  at  the  treasonable  movements  in  Canada 
and  their  detei-mination  to  support  her  in  the 
suppression  of  the  x'evolt,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  constitution  for  those  colonies;  but 
representing  also  the  opinion  of  the  house  that 
the  present  evil  state  of  things  in  Canada  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  energy 
and  to  the  ambiguous,  dilatory,  and  irresolute 
course  of  her  majesty's  ministers.  The  debate 
occupied  two  nights;  and,  on  a  division,  Lord 
Sandon's  motion  was  negatived,  but  by  a  ma- 
jority for  ministers  of  only  twenty-nine,  the  num- 
bers behig  316  to  287. 

The  anti-slavery  agitation  had  not  been  set  at 
rest  by  the  abolition  bill.  Complaints  were  raised 
against  the  negro-apprenticeship  system,  and  a 
cry  was  made  for  the  immediate  admission  of 
the  emancipated  slaves  into  all  the  rights  of  free 
labourers.  Public  meetings  and  petitions  were 
put  very  actively  in  operation.  Lord  Brougham 
opened  the  parliamentary  discussion  on  the  29th 
of  June,  and  before  the  session  closed  there  was 
passed  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,"  containing  various  provisions 
giving  further  protection  to  the  negro-apprentice.«, 
and  enforcing  such  regulations  of  the  former  act 
as  had  been  disregarded  by  the  planters. 

There  were  very  long  and  veiy  warm  debates 
on  the  Irish  poor-law  bill.  Mr.  O'Connell  vio- 
lently opiDosed  the  measure.  He  declared  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  poor 
laws  whatsoever   into    Ireland.      After  various 
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amendments,  the  bill,  however,  was  carried 
tlirough  both  houses.  The  Irish  municipal  cor- 
porations bill,  having  .struggled  with  difficulty 
through  the  commons,  was  so  altered  in  the  lords, 
jDarticularly  by  an  amendment  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's,  that  it  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  amend- 
ments were  altered  in  the  commons;  a  useless 
conference  was  held  between  the  two  houses;  and 
finally  the  commons  rejected  their  lordships' 
amendments.  The  Ii-ish  tithes  commutation  bill 
was  finally  carried  during  the  session,  but  without 
the  appropriation  clause,  which  ministers  had 
abandoned.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this 
subject.  Sir  Robert  Peel  frankly  acknowledged 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  support  a  moderate 
reform  of  the  established  Anglican  church  in  Ire- 
land. Lord  Brougham  censured  ministers  for 
abandoniug  the  appropriation  clause,  which,  if 
properly  carried  into  effect,  might  have  greatly 
increased  the  means  of  popular  education  in  Ire- 
laud. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  customary 
annual  grant  of  .£8928  to  the  Irish  Catholic  col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  Lord  Morpeth  made  the  first 
allusion  in  parliament  to  the  new  Oxford  school 
of  divinity  which  we  now  denominate  Puseyisni. 
He  said  that  these  doctrines,  which  of  late  had 
become  very  fashionable  at  0.\ford,  had  a  strong 
savour  of  Romanism ;  and  he  read  some  extracts 
from  a  book  which  ])roceeded  from  that  univer- 
sity, entitled  the  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Froude,  and  which  certainly  contained  much  that 
was  averse  to  Protestantism. 

The  policy  of  the  government  with  respect  to 
Spain  was  once  more  severely  criticised.  Colonel 
Evans,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  a  kniglit 
commander  of  the  Bath,  was  present  in  the  house 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  and  the  conduct  of 
his  legion.  lie  extenuated  much  that  had  been 
set  down  in  malice,  or  carelessness,  or  sheer 
ignorance;  but  he  could  not  disguise  the  facts 
that  the  expedition  had  been  a  calamitous  failure, 
and  that  great  and  cruel  wrong  had  been  done 
to  the  brave  people  of  the  Biscayan  provinces. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  contended  that  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  had  by  no  means  made  out  his  case;  and 
he  proceeded  to  quote  passages  from  various  books 
and  documents  published  by  officers  wlio  had 
served  in  the  legion,  all  tending  to  corroborate 
the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  show 
that  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  that  corps  were  of 
the  most  revolting  nature,  and  that  both  the  in- 
subordination of  the  legion,  as  well  a.s  the  ])unish- 
nients  it  ))rovoked,  were  excessive. 

In  the  upper  house  the  quadruple  treaty,  and 
the  constructions  put  upon  it  by  ministers,  were 
censured  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  others. 
It  was  contended  that  that  treaty  did  not  oblige 


us  to  blockade  the  coast  of  Spain  as  we  had  been 
doing.  "Ministers,"  said  the  duke,  "ought  to 
explain  what  they  mean  by  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty."  The  ]:iremier,  Lord  Melboui-ue,  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  it  was  in  no  respects  a  treaty 
of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Queen 
of  Spain  against  the  rest  of  the  world — that  any 
power  had  a  right  to  assist  Don  Carlos.  But,  he 
added,  whether  the  exercise  of  such  right  would 
lead  to  a  war  was  another  question. 

Ministers  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against  our 
volunteer  yeomanry  cavalry.  This  force  had  been 
reorganized  in  1831,  and  at  that  pei-iod  it  con- 
sisted of  18,330  men;  it  was  this  year  reduced  by 
government  by  the  amount  of  4709  men.  This 
step  excited  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  more 
especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
censured  the  reduction  of  this  truly  national  and 
inexpensive  force.  He  denied  that  the  yeomaniy 
would  be  useless  in  time  of  war.  It  was  true 
they  could  not  gan-ison  towns.  But  was  there 
no  danger  of  collision  witli  the  people  at  such  a 
pei'iod  ?  One  of  the  most  valuable  points  in  this 
force  was,  that  so  long  as  it  continued  in  exist- 
ence, there  was  a  dormant  spirit  in  being,  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  called  into  activity  for 
the  protection  of  jiroperty.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  loyal  enjoyed  a  consciousness  of  strength  and 
security;  on  the  other,  there  was  a  dread  of  force, 
which  awed  the  turbulent  into  peace.  With  re- 
spect to  the  inconvenience  of  suunnoning  the 
vicinage  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  he  had  heard 
it  alleged  with  gi'eat  sui-prise;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  Saxon  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
to  impose  on  the  vicinage  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  of  promoting  a  far 
more  efficient  and  constitutional  force— a  good 
militia;  but  he  did  nothing  in  this  direction,  and 
when  the  Whigs  left  office,  little  more  remaineil 
of  our  old  militia  than  a  scarcely  visible  staff. 

A  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses  for  the 
abolition  of  ai-rests  for  debts  on  mesne  process. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  introduced  a  bill  for  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  copyrights  to  authors; 
but  it  met  with  no  success.  An  international 
copyright  bill  was,  however,  passed  during  the 
session.  It  empowers  her  majesty  in  council 
I  to  direct  that  the  authors  of  books  published 
abroad  shall  have  a  copyright  here,  provided 
there  be  a  reciprocal  protection  in  favour  of  this 
country,  in  the  state  in  which  such  jniblicatioTis 
first  make  their  appearance. 

A  bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  Denman,  the 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  Couit  of  Queen's  Bench, 
which  aimed  at  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
practice  of  administering  oaths  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fii-st 
being  framed  with  a  view  to  declare  and  restore 
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the  common  law  of  England,  which  allows  any 
person  who  offers  to  speak  the  truth,  according 
to  the  form  binding  on  his  conscience,  to  be  ad- 
mitted  as  a  witness.     Such   an  enactment  was 


Lord  Denman. — From  a  portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis. 

rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  certain  difficulties 
which  existed  in  Ireland,  in  the  case  of  Presby- 
terians, who  are  sworn  after  a  form  of  their  own, 
and  whose  testimony  could  not  on  that  account, 
according  to  the  construction  put  upon  a  certain 
Irish  statute  passed  in  1783,  on  some  occasions 
be  received  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  said,  that  the  second  and  more  im- 
portant part  of  his  Inll,  which  provided  that  per- 
sons believing  an  oath  to  be  unlawful,  should  be 
permitted  to  make  atfirmation  in  lieu  thereof,  was 
founded  on  a  similar  principle  with  the  first.  If 
it  were  not  fit  to  impose  ou  a  witness  an  oath  in 
a  form  which  he  thought  unlawful,  or  which  he 
did  not  consider  to  be  binding,  it  was  equally 
wrong  and  impolitic  to  impose  any  at  all  upon 
an  individual  whose  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  swoi-n.  The  best  principle  was, 
in  the  learned  lord's  opinion,  to  elicit  the  truth 
in  the  form  the  most  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  witnesses,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
example  of  the  Quakers  and  Moravians,  wdiose 
affirmation  was  found  by  experience  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  most  solemn  oath.  He 
then  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants 
of  London,  who,  though  neither  Quakers  nor 
Moravians,  thought  oaths  opposed  to  their  duties 
as  Christians,  and  in  some  cases  had  suffisred 
severe  hardships  in  consecpience  of  their  con- 
scientious scruples. 

The  House  of  Lords,  however,  was  not  prepared 
to  sanction  so  sweeijing  an  innovation  as  would  be 


imjilied  in  the  entire  abolition  of  the  sanction  of 
the  oath ;  and  after  an  endeavour  upon  the  part  of 
Lord  Denman  to  modify  his  measure,  with  a  view 
to  diminish  the  prevailing  objections,  the  bill  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two  to  sixteen. 

The  first  clause  of  the  bill  was  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  a  separate  statute,  and  passed  the  legis- 
lature in  the  course  of  the  session.  And  the 
principle  of  the  second  clause  was,  by  another 
act,  extended  to  persons  who  had  been  Quakers 
or  Moravians,  though  they  might  have  since 
seceded  from  those  sects. 

Several  complaints  were  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session  respecting  the  mode 
pursued  by  the  lord-chancellor  in  the  nomination 
of  magistrates  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  was 
more  than  insinuated  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  no  other  than  political  motives  for  manj^ 
of  his  appointments,  and  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion was  the  result  amongst  the  conservative 
lords-lieutenants  of  counties.  Being  attacked  on 
this  point  by  Lords  Harewood  and  Warwick,  the 
chancellor.  Lord  Cottenham,  defended  himself 
with  great  spirit.  He  said  he  fully  approved  of 
the  old-established  custom  of  the  lord-chancellors 
consulting  the  lords-lieutenants  with  respect  to 
appointments  to  the  magistracy,  but  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  to  exercise 
his  own  discretion,  or  that  he  was  to  i^ut  the  great 
seal  to  any  list  that  might  be  forwarded  to  him. 
But  his  lordship  could  not  disprove  the  fact  that 
he  had  almost  invariably  preferred  Whig  to  Tory 
magistrates — even  as  the  Tories  when  in  power 
had  preferred  men  of  their  own  partj'  to  Whigs. 

The  new  poor  laws  again  came  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  ministers  would 
allow  of  no  mitigation  to  their  severity. 

Lord  John  Eussell  moved  the  re-appointment 
of  a  committee  on  church  lands.  He  estimated 
the  net  revenue  of  the  Chui'ch  of  England  at 
=£3,439,767,  and  calculated  that  this  income  would 
admit  of  a  considerable  increase.  He  denied  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  subtracting  from  this 
fund  for  education  of  the  people,  or  for  any  other 
lay  purpose.  Mr.  Liddell  observed,  "that  govern- 
ment had  been  driven  on  to  this  mischievous 
question,  which  would  unsettle  men's  minds  and 
properties,  by  the  clamour  of  persons  strongly 
their  supporters,  but  little  distinguished  asfriends 
of  the  church ; "  and  he  moved  two  sweejiiug 
amendments,  the  latter  of  which  was  lost  only  by 
a  majority  of  eleven,  the  numbers  being,  ayes 
254,  noes  265.  And  here,  for  the  present,  the 
matter  rested. 

Reprobating  any  compulsory  system.  Lord 
Brougham  addi-essed  himself  to  the  subject  of  an 
improved  national,  universal  education,  and 
moved  two  bills,  by  the  provisions  of  which  he 
hoped  to  remove  the  jealousies  and  antipathies 
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of  the  disseuters.  One  of  the  bills  (both  were 
conceived  in  a  fair,  impartial,  enlightened  spii'it) 
was  read  a  first  time,  but  did  not  again  come 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament  during 
this  session. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Durham,  and  that 
nobleman's  conduct  in  Canada,  had  been  very  far 
indeed  from  giving  universal  satisfaction.  Com- 
plaints were  raised  in  parliament  against  the 
enormous  expenses  of  his  mission,  and,  in  defend- 
ing his  lordship,  ministers  were  well-nigh  left  in 
a  minority.  But  the  most  terrible  castigatiou 
inflicted  on  ministers  and  their  nominee  was  in- 
flicted in  a  single  speech  by  Lord  Brougham. 

The  minor  proceedings  in  parliament,  and  an 
infinitude  of  debates,  unattended  by  any  impor- 
tant result,  must  be  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  the  coronation  of  the 
young  queen  took  place,  amidst  universal  re- 
joicing. London  had  never  witnessed  so  gay  a 
sight,  or  seen  so  many  ap])i'oving  liappy  faces. 
The  country  had  half  emptied  itself  into  the 
capital ;  the  multituile  assembled  all  along  the 
line  of  procession,  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  countless;  yet  was  there 
no  disorder,  no  accidents;  and,  on  that  day,  even 
the  pickpockets  seemed  to  have  suspended  their 
operations,  for  fewer  ofi"ences  than  ordinary  came 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  police.  Next  to  her 
majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  per- 
sonage most  cheered  by  the  English  jjcople  was 
the  duke's  old  adversary,  Marshal  Soult,  whohad 
been  sent  over  by  Louis  Philippe,  as  ambassador 
extraordinary,  to  attend  the  coronation. 

About  a  month  before  the  coronation,  some 
astounding  and  almost  incredible  occurrences  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  where 
a  madman  had  set  himself  up  as  a  saint  and  i)ro- 
phet,  and  more.  John  Nicholls  Thoni,  a  respec- 
table yeoman  and  maltster  and  coru-factor  of 
Cornwall,  had  become  deranged  in  his  intellect. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  abruptly  left  his  home,  and 
made  his  appearance  in  the  county  of  Kent,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  Sir  William  Courteuay, 
Knight  of  Malta,  lie  had  a  tall  advantageous 
l)erson,  which  he  set  oft*  by  arich  and  unusual  cos- 
tun.e;  his  countenance  was  strikingly  handsome; 
he  had  received  a  tolerable  education,  and  his 
insanity  and  frenzy  made  him  eloi|uent.  Hesooa 
became  famous  among  the  men  of  Kent;  the 
populace,  attracted  at  first  by  his  romantic  ap- 
pearance, flocked  around  him  with  enthusiasm, 
and  even  the  superior  classes  of  society  furnished 
him  occasionally  with  i)artizans.  In  the  year 
1833,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  re])resenta- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  actually  found 
plenty  of  people  mad  enough,  or  thoughtless 
enough  to  su]>port  hiu),  for  he  polled  3oO  votes 
on  tlie  conservative  interest.     Shortly  after  this 


he  was  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to 
six  years'  transportation.  Thom  re-appeared  in 
Kent,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1838), 
where  his  conduct  was  far  more  extravagant  than 
before ;  and  the  infatuation  of  the  peasantry  kept 
pace  with  it.  To  his  political  pretensions  he 
now  added  others  of  a  religious  character;  and 
his  claims  to  a  divine  mission,  and  even  to  divine 
attributes,  were  implicitly  recognized  by  some 
of  the  poor  Kentish  boors,  so  that  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  another  Messiah;  and  to  the  farm- 
labourers  he  made  very  inflammatoiy  speeches, 
representing  to  them  that  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  laws  in  general,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  new  poor  law.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
would  place  themselves  under  his  command  he 
would  soon  be  king  of  Kent,  and  they  should  sit 
on  his  right  hand  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 
A  farmer  having  had  his  men  seduced  from  their 
employment,  at  this  time  made  an  application 
for  their  apprehension,  and  a  constable  of  the 
name  of  Mears,  assisted  by  two  othei-s,  proceeded 
on  Thursday  morning  (the  31st)  to  execute  his 
mission.  After  a  little  parley,  Courtenay  in- 
quired which  was  the  constable,  and  on  Mears 
replying  that  he  was,  he  immediately  produced 
a  pistol,  and  shot  him;  after  which  he  iuflicte<l 
a  wound  upon  him  with  a  dagger,  and  then  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  excited  labourers, 
he  threw  the  body  into  a  ditch.  The  two  other 
constables  rode  hastily  back  to  the  magistrates, 
who  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  uSto  Canterbury 
for  military  aid.  A  party  of  soldiers  .soon  arrived, 
accompanied  by  sevei-al  magistrates.  But  by  this 
time  tlie  whole  body  of  rioters  had  retreated  into 
the  depths  of  Bossendeu  Wood,  where  the  pseudo- 
pioiihet  was  shouting,  and  encouraging  his  fol- 
lowers to  behave  like  men.  On  jierceiviug  the 
soldiei-s  coming  up  throiigh  the  glades,  he  ail- 
vanced  to  meet  them,  and  deliberately  shot  the 
commanding  oflicer.  Lieutenant  Bennett,  of  the 
4.3th  regiment,  who  wiis  a  few  paces  in  advance 
of  his  party;  whereupon  the  soldiers  fired  and 
killed  his  murderer.  As  Thom  fell  to  the  earth, 
he  exclaimed — "  I  have  Jesus  in  my  heart !"  In 
a  few  seconds  ten  lives  were  lost,  and  several  of 
the  rioters  badly  wounded.  After  the  maniac 
had  fallen,  a  woman  was  seen  kneeling  over  him, 
washing  his  face,  and  endeavouring  to  pour  water 
through  his  hard-closed  lips.  She  said  she  had 
followed  him  with  a  pail  of  water,  because  he 
had  told  her,  that  if  he  fell,  and  she  put  water 
between  his  lips,  he  should  arise  again  in  a  month. 
One  of  the  prisoiiei"s  told  Major  Armstrong,  that 
they  would  have  attacked  2000  soldiers,  having 
been  persuaded  by  the  proi)het  that,  while  fol- 
lowing him,  the}'  could  not  be  shot.  Some  of 
his  followers  aflirmed  that  they  had  seen  the 
prophet  shoot  at  a  star  in  the  heavens  and  hit  it, 
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and  that  they  had  seen  the  stai'  fall  plump  into 
the  sea.  He  had  told  them  that  he  had  come  to 
earth  on  a  cloud,  and  that  on  a  cloud  he  should 
some  day  be  removed  from  them. 

Dense  must  have  been  the  cloud  of  ignorance 
which  overhung  these  fair,  rural  districts,  scarcely 
fifty  miles  from  our  capital,  and  bai-ely  four  from 
Canterbury,  the  metropolis  of  the  Anglican 
church !  The  delusion  of  those  Kentish  peasants 
was  so  gi'eat  that  for  some  time  after  the  poor 
madman's  death  and  burial,  they  expected  to  see 
him  rise  again  and  place  himself  at  their  head. 
Further  tumults  were  apprehended,  but  none 
took  place.  The  peasants  retired  quietly  to  their 
wonted  labours,  and  soon  began  to  wonder  why 
they  had  quitted  them.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  a  few  enthusiasts  make  pilgrimage  to  the 
green  sward  in  Hei'ne-hill  Churchyard  which 
covers  the  mortal  remains  of  their  reputed  saint. 

A  few  years  earlier  the  case  might  have  been 
otherwise,  but  now  judge  and  jury  shrank  from 
visiting  the  temporary  insanity  of  the  poor  boors 
with  condign  punishment.  Two  were  trans- 
ported for  life,  one  was  transported  for  ten  years, 
and  six  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  one 
year  with  hard  labour  and  one  month's  solitary 
confinement. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  entire  sup- 
]n'ession  of  the  unjustifiable,  mad  insuri^ection  in 
Canada.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  British 
jiarliament  in  reference  to  Canadian  affairs  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
and  in  Lower  Canada  the  colonists  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  For  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the 
insurgents  and  arresting  their  leaders,  the  govern- 
ment authorities  sent  Colonel  Gore  with  a  strong 
military  force  to  the  villages  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Charles,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, where  they  were  collected;  but  on  arriving  at 
St.  Denis  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, after  a  very  fatiguing  march  of  twelve  hours, 
the  colonel  found  the  I'evolters,  to  the  number  of 
1500,  advantageously  j^osted  in  the  village,  with 
a  large  stone  house  strongly  fortified  at  the  en- 
trance, and  other  formidable  defences.  He  at- 
tacked them,  but  was  met  with  such  a  stout  re- 
.'^istance  that  he  was  compelled  to  retii-e,  with  a 
loss  of  sixteen  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
field-piece,  the  only  cannon  he  had  brought  along 
with  him.  Two  days  after,  Lieutenant-colonel 
"Wetherell  attacked  St.  Charles,  only  seven  miles 
distant  from  St.  Denis,  and  succeeded  in  burning 
the  village,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  rout; 
upon  which,  the  successful  rebels  at  St.  Denis 
abandoned  their  position,  and  fled  with  their 
compatriots  into  the  United  States,  leaving  their 
bravest  leader,  Wolfred  Nelson,  a  prisoner. 
These  successes  enabled  Sir  John  Colborne,  the 


British  commatuler-in-chief,  to  march  his  whole 
disposable  force  against  the  county  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  on  the  north  of  the  Ottawa,  where 
the  disaffection  had  commenced,  and  was  in 
greatest  force  and  violence.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember he  reached  the  fortified  village  of  St. 
Eustache,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  upon 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels  fled;  but 
400  fortified  themselves  in  the  church  and  ad- 
joining buildings,  and  defended  them  against  the 
whole  British  force,  until  both  church  and  vil- 
lage were  set  on  fire,  when  they  retreated,  after 
losing  more  than  half  their  number  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  Awed  by  this  defeat, 
the  rebellious  habitans  of  that  district  made  an 
unconditional  surrendei',  and  were  allowed  to 
escape  unpunished,  notwithstanding  the  injuries 
they  had  inflicted  upon  the  British  residents. 
Of  the  chief  leaders  of  this  unfortunate  outbreak, 
four  were  killed,  eight  were  taken,  and  nine 
escaped,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Papineau,  the 
principal  author  of  the  mischief,  who  fled  to 
New  York  as  soon  as  hostilities  commenced. 

This  rising  in  Lower  Canada  had  been  the  sig- 
nal of  revolt  in  the  upper  province,  where  the  dis- 
contented were  summoned  to  action  by  a  mani- 
festo in  which  the  wildest  proclamations  of  the 
old  Puritans  of  England  were  outdone.  It  told 
the  Canadians  that  they  had  been  hoodwinked 
by  Baal's  ministers,  and  tampered  with  by  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing;  and  it  summoned  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  buckle  on  their 
armour,  and  go  forth  to  make  the  crooked  paths 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  Instead  of 
suppressing  this  rebellion  at  the  outset,  the  dan- 
gerous plan  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  governor, 
was,  to  allow  it  to  gather  to  a  height  and  then 
crush  it;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  had  cleared 
the  province  both  of  soldiers  and  warlike  muni- 
tions, thei'eby  inviting  the  enemy's  api^roach. 
They  fell  into  the  trap,  and  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember (1837)  Toronto  was  suddenly  invested 
by  a  body  of  armed  rebels,  numbei-ing,  as  was 
supposed,  about  3000,  commanded  by  M'Kenzie, 
the  editor  of  a  republican  newspaper.  Van  Eg- 
mont,  a  Bonapartean  officei',  Gibson,  a  land-sur- 
veyor, Lount,  a  blacksmith,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar stamp.  But  the  militia  were  speedily  as- 
sembled, the  townhall  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  the  rebels  attacked  with  such  spirit,  that 
they  were  effectually  routed  and  dispersed. 

By  these  vigorous  proceedings  the  rebellion 
would  have  been  conclusively  extinguished  both 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  had  not  the  embers 
been  fanned  and  kept  alive  by  the  "sympath- 
izers" of  the  United  States.  M'Kenzie,  Papin- 
eau, and  their  associates,  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  New  York,  could  find  recruits  in  abundance 
among  the  Americans;  and  on  the  13th  of  De- 
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cember,  several  liuudreds  of  their  citizens,  under 
the  command  of  a  certain  Mr.  Van  Eensselear, 
took  possession  of  the  small  wooded  island  called 
Navy  Island,'  in  the  Niagara  river,  about  three 
miles  above  the  falls,  aud  within  the  territoiy 
of  Canada,  where  thev  ]5roceeded  to  fortify  them- 
selves, and  open  their  fire  upon  the  Canadian 
shore,  which  was  only  600  yards  distant.  As 
the  communication  of  this  hostile  garrison  with 
the  mainland  was  kept  up  by  a  small  steamer, 
called  the  Caroline,  Colonel  M'Nab,  who  was 
appointed  to  keep  watch  upon  Navj'  Island,  re- 
solved to  cajjture  or  destroy  the  vessel;  and  for 
this  purpose  sent  a  party  of  militia  in  boats,  who 
boarded  the  Caroline  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  it  in  flames  down  the  river, 
to  be  extinguished  in  tlie  mighty  waterfall.  Soon 
after.  Navy  Island  itself  was  invested,  aud  the 
garrison,  instead  of  resisting,  hastily  and  silently 
decamped  on  the  14th  of  January  (1838).  Thus 
dislodged  from  their  stronghold,  the  American 
sympathizers  and  Canadian  patriots  attempted  a 
border  warfare,  and  made  incursions  across  the 
boundai-y  at  various  points;  but  wherever  they 
tried  to  establish  a  footing  they  were  dislodged, 
and  as  often  as  they  attempted  an  o])en  fight 
they  were  defeated.  It  was  a  petty,  but  most 
annoying  warfare,  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  not  only  without  cause,  but  without 
formal  proclamation;  and  although  their  own 
government  endeavoui-ed  to  sujipress  these  out- 
lages,  and  sent  troops  to  the  frontier  for  the 
])urpose,  these  free-born  citizens  laughed  at  the 
])i-ohibitiou3  of  their  rulers,  and  continued  to 
carry  on  this  war  of  brigandage  by  their  own 
sovereign  and  irresponsible  autliority. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state  in  Canada 
the  rainistiy  at  home  were  not  satisfied  witli  Sir 
Francis  Head,  who  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Arthur  till  the  ari'ival  of  Lord 
Hurham.  When  Lord  Durliam  arrived  in  Canada 
with  his  great  powers,  his  object  was  not  to  punish 
but  to  conciliate  these  revolutionists.  His  lord- 
shi])  landed  at  Quebec  on  tlie  20th  of  ]VIay,  and 
expressed  himself  highly  gratified  "with  tlie  more 
than  friendly  feeling  which  seemed  to  animate 
the  assembled  multitude."  Like  Sir  Francis 
Head  and  other  governors,  Lord  Durham  re- 
ceived contradictory  instructions  from  Lord 
Glenelg  and  the  colonial  office.  On  the  28th  of 
June  his  lord.ship  appointed  a  special  Canadian 
council,  which  consisted  of  only  five  member.s — 
namely,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  Paget,  Major- 
general  Sir  James  Macdonnell,  Colonel  Couper, 
the  governor's  niilitar}^  secretai-y  and  principal 
aide-de-camp;  Colonel  Grey,  and  ^Ir.  Charles 
Buller.  This  council  thought  fit  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  a  few  of  the  most  notorious  of 


the  rebels.  They  issued  an  "ordinance"  im- 
porting that  Wolfred  Nelson  and  seven  others 
therein  named,  had  acknowledged  their  partici- 
pation in  high  treason,  and  submitted  themselves 
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to  her  majesty's  ])lea.sure;  and  that  Papiuean, 
with  fifteen  others  also  named,  had  absconded; 
and  that  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  her  majesty  to  transport  Nelson  and  his  seven 
associates  to  Bermuda  during  pleasure,  there  to 
be  subjected  to  such  restraints  as  should  be 
deemed  fit;  and  further,  that  if  any  persons  of 
either  of  the  above  parties  were  found  at  large, 
or  within  the  province  without  permission,  they 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  on 
conviction  of  being  so  found  at  large,  or  coming 
within  the  pi'ovince,  should  sufi'er  death.  The 
ordinance  further  empowered  the  governor  for 
the  time  being,  to  grant,  whenever  he  should 
think  fit,  ]iermission  to  all  or  any  of  the  above- 
named  individuals  to  return  to  the  province  and 
reside  therein.  By  a  sjiecial  clause,  two  other 
cla.sse3  of  per.son.s,  respectively  implicated  in  the 
murdei-s  of  Lieutenant  Weir  and  of  one  Jo.seph 
Chartrand,  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  ordinance,  and  also  from  the  benefit  of  any 
amnesty  which  might  hereafter  be  proclaimed. 

The  ordinance  was  accomjianied  by  a  procla- 
mation of  amnesty,  which  declared  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  persons  named  therein,  and 
whose  cases  were  thereby  provided  for,  all  per- 
sons then  in  custody  and  charged  with  high 
treason,  or  other  otfences  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
or  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  justice 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  i)rovince,  should,  on 
giving  proper  security,  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
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their  homes.  It  also  announced  that  no  further 
]iroceedings  would  be  taken  against  any  persons, 
with  the  above  exceptions,  on  account  of  political 
offences  thei'etofore  committed. 

The  gazette  which  communicated  these  in- 
struments to  the  public  contained  also  the  fol- 
lowing notification: — "We  are  authorized  to 
state  that  his  excellency  the  governor-general  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  measures, 
which  will,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  be  em- 
bodied in  ordinances  of  the  governor  and  special 
council,  relative  to  a  jury  law,  a  bankrupt  law, 
municipal  institutions  for  the  whole  province, 
general  education,  the  establishment  of  registry 
offices,  and  the  equitable  commutation  of  feudal 
tenures."  The  exception  in  point  of  law  was  im- 
mediately seized  upon  at  home,  and  objections  of 
a  more  popular  and  general  nature  were  raised 
in  parliament,  in  the  country,  and  by  the  news- 
l)aper  press.  All  this  led  to  Lord  Durham's 
entire  ov'^erthrow.  - 

Meanwhile  the  prisoners  excepted  from  the 
amnesty  were  deported  to  Bermuda.  Sir  Stephen 
Chapman,  the  governor  of  the  Bermudas,  was  at 
once  struck  with  his  own  want  of  legal  authority 
in  the  matter;  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
in  that  colony  assured  him  that  he  had  no  jDOwer 
to  impose,  nor  legal  means  to  enforce,  any  re- 
strictions upon  the  said  prisoners  with  a  view  to 
their  detention  or  otherwise.  With  this  opinion 
before  him.  Sir  Stej^hen  at  first  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  expedient  to  allow  the  prisoners  to 
1)6  even  landed  on  the  island.  He,  however,  I'e- 
solved  to  receive  them,  and  was  content  to  exact 
from  them  their  parole  of  honour,  that,  during 
their  residence  in  the  Bermudas,  they  would  con- 
fine themselves  within  such  limits  as  might  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  authorities. 
But  Sir  Stephen  wrote  to  implore  Lord  Durham 
to  remove  these  troublesome  detenus  as  soon  as 
})0ssible,  and  not  to  send  him  any  more. 

The  main  attack  upon  Lord  Durham  was 
opened  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham, 
on  the  30th  of  July.  His  lordship  showed  how 
utterly  the  Canadian  ordinance  was  at  variance 
with  the  law.  No  power,  he  contended,  to  inflict 
jmins  and  penalties  upon  individuals  who  had 
not  been  brought  to  trial  was  conferred  upon 
Lord  Durham.  General  laws  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  he  might  make,  but  sub- 
ject to  an  exception  which  restrained  him  from 
altering  any  act  of  the  British  parliament.  Now 
the  ordinance  in  question  contravened  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  7  Wm.  III.,  "For  the  trial 
of  ti'easonable  offences."  If  Lord  Durham  had 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  that  act,  he  might 
condemn,  in  every  case,  as  traitors,  men  against 
whom  no  witness  had  been  examined,  and  into 
whose  alleged  offences  no  inquiry  had  been  made. 

Vol.  IV. 


Lord  Glenelg  observed  that  Lord  Durham  had 
been  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty. 
On  one  side  were  parties  calling  for  extreme  \)W\\- 
ishments — on  the  other  there  was  a  demand  for 
a  complete  amnesty.  Lord  Durham  adopted  a 
middle  course;  and  when  his  decision  was  an- 
nounced it  gave  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  colony. 

Lord  Brougham  replied,  that  whatever  the 
noble  earl  was  desirous  of  doing  in  this  respect 
might  have  been  accomplished  without  a  breach 
of  the  law.  If  he  had  said  to  parties  accused  or 
suspected,  "  I  won't  bring  you  to  trial  if  you  con- 
duct yourselves  properly,"  he  would  have  effected 
his  object' in  a  legal  manner.  But  instead  of 
doing  this,  he  said,  "I  shall  send  you  to  Bermuda, 
and  if  you  leave  that  island  I  declare  you  guilty 
of  high  treason." 

Lord  Melbourne,  after  adverting  to  the  very 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  country  which 
Loixl  Durham  was  called  upon  to  govern,  said  it 
was  not  fair  to  the  steps  they  had  already  taken, 
or  just  to  the  interests  of  this  great  empire,  to 
dwell  with  such  rigid  criticism  upon  the  first 
anomaly  which  might  appear  upon  the  face  of 
these  measures,  or  to  lay  stress  upon  every  dis- 
parity which  might  exist  between  the  practice  in 
Canada  and  in  this  country.  If  the  house  con- 
sidered that  the  powers  intrusted  to  Loi'd  Dur- 
ham had  been  imprudently  or  unjustly  exercised, 
it  behoved  them  unquestionably  to  intei'fere. 
But  if  they  did  not  see  ground  for  such  inter- 
ference, then,  said  the  noble  lord,  there  is  but 
one  other  course — -to  exercise  some  confidence,  to 
place  some  reliance,  instead  of  constantly  inter- 
rupting proceedings  by  perpetual  comments  on 
them,  and  weakening  your  own  authority  by  con- 
demnations which  it  is  not  intended  to  follow  up. 
All  governments,  continued  Loi-d  Melbourne,  had 
their  faults  and  their  errors,  their  ingeniia  vitia; 
and,  in  consequence  of  party  spite,  of  political 
attacks  one  upon  another,  of  personal  dislikes 
and  animosities,  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  have  always  found 
their  greatest  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
the  bosom  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  this 
country.  His  lordship  gave  up  all  that  pai't  of 
the  oi-dinance  which  related  to  Bermuda,  as  illegal; 
but  he  contended  that  the  i-est  was  perfectly  legal 
and  warranted  by  the  powers  which  parliament 
had  conferred  on  Lord  Durham. 

Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  bill  "  To  make 
temporary  provisions  for  the  government  of 
Lower  Canada,"  and  for  indemnifying  those  who 
had  acted  under  the  ordinance.  This  bill  in  the 
end  became  in  fact  a  bill  of  indemnity.  The  en- 
tire ordinance  was  annulled;  and  those  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Bermudas  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  Canada,  without  suffer- 
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ing   any   further   penalty,   without   giving   any 
further  security  for  tlieir  good  behaviour. 

The  pi-ide  of  Lord  Durham  was  wounded,  was 
cut  to  the  quick.  Conceiving  that  ministers  had 
not  supported  him  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
his  loi'dship — without  having  been  recalled,  with- 
out having  obtained  leave  to  return,  without  so 
much  as  giving  notice  that  he  would  return — 
hurried  down  to  Quebec,  and  there  embarked  for 


England  in  the  month  of  November.  And  for 
this  precipitate  conduct  some  there  were  wdio 
thought  that  Lord  Durham  was  amenable  to  im- 
peachment. The  only  way  in  which  government 
resented  his  unprecedented  step  was  to  order  that 
the  usual  salute  with  which  the  governors  of  colo- 
nies were  welcomed  at  their  return,  should  not  be 
fired  at  his  landing.  He  in  consequence  made  his 
wife  resign  her  place  in  the  queen's  househokl. 
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NEW  political  element,  under  the 
name  of  Chartism,  was  now  to 
enter  upon  the  scene.  Great  as 
were  the  concessions  of  the  reform 
Ijill  to  the  popular  demands,  they 
had  not  satisfied  the  general  crav- 
ing; and  those  who  are,  in  modern  ]ihrase,  termed 
the  "masses,"  and  who  numerically  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  felt  as  if  their  wants  and 
their  claims  had  been  overlooked.  They  alleged 
that  the  sutiVage  had  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, the  durations  of  parliament  shortened, 
the  voters  protected  from  the  jiressure  of  undue 
influence,  and  their  representatives  placed  under 
proper  control.  The  reform  was  not  a  radical 
one,  and  could  not  be  such,  unless  there  were 
annual  jiarliaments,  univei-sal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  dutiful  representatives,  who  should  be 
paid  a  daily  wage  like  themselves,  and  be  the 
im])licit  mouth-pieces  of  their  con.stituents;  and 
without  such  jiarliaments,  they  declared  it  ini- 
jjossible  that  the  will  of  the  nation  could  be  suf- 
ficiently expressed,  or  its  collective  interests  pro- 
moted. These  views,  also,  were  not  confined  to 
one   i^'irticular  class,  Init  comprised  the  disap- 


pointed and  discontented  of  all  ranks  and  parties, 
who  found  at  least  some  one  point  in  the  people's 
charter  upon  w-hich  to  take  their  stand.  Thus, 
besides  comprising  the  old  radical  reformers, 
who  felt  that  their  progress  had  been  arrested 
mid-way,  there  were  Tory  chartists  in  abundance 
who  hated  the  new  poor  law,  with  its  work- 
houses, its  stinted  diet,  and  separation  of  parents 
and  children,  and  who  were  opposed  to  a  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  which  they  regarded  as  the  best 
check  upon  the  despotism  of  the  mill-owners, 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  manufacturing 
over  the  agricultural  interests.  The  same  ranks 
comprised  indifferently  the  men  who  thought 
that  the  reform  had  gone  too  far  and  that  it  had 
not  gone  far  enough.  To  these  might  be  added 
the  destitute  peasantry  by  the  thousand,  who 
felt  that,  be  the  government  what  it  might,  they 
were  still  in  starvation,  and  still  consigned  to 
neglect;  and  factoiy  0]ieratives,  and  the  miners 
of  our  collieries,  who  s(|uandered  their  weekly 
wages  by  the  week,  and  had  nothing  in  reserve 
when  an  evil  day  arrived.  Such  was  the  spirit 
which  had  been  gathering  and  gi-owing  among 
the  people  since  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill, 
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bat  wliicli,  not  until  the  pi'esent  year  (1838),  was 
publicly  recognized  under  the  name  of  Chartism. 
It  \Yas  in  autumn  that  this  sj^irit  began  to  dis- 
play itself  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  great  political  evil 
which  they  felt  was  starv^atiou,  and  they  had  been 
taught  that  this  could  only  be  removed  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  the  other  four  points  of  the 
"people's  charter,"  which  was  now  drawn  up 
and  put  in  cii'culation.  Their  favourite  form  of 
meeting  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  night  by 
torchlight,  by  wliich  such  an  aspect  of  mystery 
was  imparted  to  the  occasion  as  allured  the 
weak  and  daunted  the  apprehensive.  The  doc- 
trines usually  pi'opounded  at  their  meetings  can 
be  best  understood  from  a  specimen  of  those  held 
forth  at  a  monster  meeting  which  took  place  at 
Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester,  where  the  num- 
bers assembled  did  not  fall  short  of  200,000. 
Mr.  Fielden,  the  member  for  Oldham,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  while  the  principal  sjieaker  was 
Mr.  Stephens,  a  dissenting  clergyman.  "The 
princijale  of  the  people's  charter,"  said  this  rever- 
end orator,  "was  the  right  of  every  man  that 
breathed  God's  free  air,  or  trod  God's  free  earth, 
to  have  his  home  and  his  hearth,  and  to  have 
happiness  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
as  securely  guaranteed  to  him  as  they  are  to 
every  other  man  whom  the  Almighty  has  created. 
The  question  of  universal  suffrage,"  he  added, 
"was  after  all  a  knife  and  fork  question.  If  anj^ 
man  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  universal  suf- 
frage, he  would  tell  him,  he  meant  to  say  that 
every  working  man  in  the  land  had  a  right  to 
have  a  good  coat  and  hat,  a  good  roof  over  his 
head,  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table,  no  more 
work  than  would  keep  him  in  health,  and  as 
much  wages  as  would  keep  him  in  plenty,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  of  life  which  a 
reasonable  man  could  desire."  Whatever  might 
be  thought  of  these  jirinciples  in  the  abstract, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  interpretation 
they  would  receive  from  a  fierce,  lawless,  and 
hungry  mob.  And  the  hearers  were  not  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  such  doctrines 
should  be  enforced.  "I  am  speaking,"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  hundreds  of  thousands,  three  out  of 
four  of  whom  have,  in  all  likelihood,  left  their 
arms  at  home  to-day.  And  why  have  they  left 
them  at  home  ?  Because  you  were  afraid  to 
bring  them.  [Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "No."]  No  !  why  then  have  you  left 
them  behind  you  ?  Why  ?  because  the  borough- 
reeve  and  constables  of  Manchester  have  de- 
clared that  they  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  peaceable  and  loyal  character  of  the  people. 
If  they  had  not  made  that  declaration,  I  should 
have  come  myself  armed  to  this  meeting;  I 
should  have  brought  10,000  armed  men  with  me; 


I  should  have  moved,  had  there  been  a  necessity 
for  it,  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting  for  a 
month,  and  I  should  have  exhorted  every  man 
in  the  country  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  flock 
to  his  standard,  and  under  it,  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  constitution." 

Such  belligerent  sentiments  as  these,  when 
uttered  by  a  minister  of  religion,  were  not  likely 
to  be  modified  by  secular  orators;  and  accord- 
ingly at  the  various  meetings,  which  became 
more  numerous  during  the  following  year,  the 
people  came  to  the  rendezvous  armed  with  mus- 
kets, stakes,  and  bludgeons,  ready  alike  to  resist 
the  royal  troops  should  they  assail  them,  or  to 
become  themselves  the  assailants,  and  establish 
their  doctrines  by  physical  force,  if  such  should 
be  thought  necessary  by  their  leaders  and  ad- 
visers. Musters  for  military  discipline  were 
frequent,  in  which  the  workmen  at  night  were 
divided  into  parties,  each  under  the  command  of 
a  captain,  put  through  the  regular  evolutions, 
and  informed  that  all  this  marching  and  counter- 
marching was  designed  for  something  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  mere  amusement  and  empty  parade. 
Warlike  tracts  and  broadsheets  were  also  sent 
forth  upon  the  art  of  street  warfare  in  towns,  in 
which  it  was  shown  how  a  mob  armed  with 
pikes,  and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  would 
be  an  equal  match  for  the  regular  infantry,  and 
able  to  drive  any  amount  of  cavalry  before  them. 
The  general  impression  among  them  was,  that 
forbearance  and  petition  were  useless,  that  govern- 
ment had  conceded  its  utmost  and  would  grant 
nothing  further,  and  that  the  "five  points  of  the 
charter"  must  be  established,  not  in  a  faithless 
House  of  Commons,  but  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  thi'ough  the  death-struggle  of  a  civil  war. 
And  besides  these  demonstrations  by  which  the 
insubordination  and  violence  of  the  former  radi- 
calisms were  outdone,  a  new  mode  of  annoyance 
was  devised  by  these  chartists,  either  to  show 
their  contempt  of  religion  or  hostility  to  the 
Established  church :  this  was,  to  march  in  large 
bodies,  and  with  an  air  of  military  bravado,  to 
the  parish  church,  and  take  jDOSsession  of  the 
pews,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  congrega- 
tion, while  in  several  cases  they  previously  an- 
nounced their  purpose  to  the  clergyman,  and  in- 
timated to  him  the  text  from  which  it  was  their 
will  that  he  should  preach  to  them. 

While  this  formidable  appearance  of  chartism 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839  was  enough 
to  perplex  the  ministry,  another  subject  of  trouble 
was  the  coml)ination  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest against  the  corn  laws,  and  the  great  strug- 
gle upon  the  subject  which  was  evidently  at 
hand.  Having  failed  also  to  secure  the  confid- 
ence of  the  adverse  party,  and  lost  that  of  their 
own,  the  shifts  to  which  the  ministers  had  re- 
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course  iii  their  unjiopularity  only  made  their 
cause  more  unpopular,  and  their  tenure  of  office 
more  precarious.  They  endeavoured  to  identify 
the  youthful  sovereign  with  their  cause;  and  it 
was  noticed  with  general  reprobation,  that  the 
premier  was  incessant  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
cpieen,  and  had  all  but  established  himself  as  a 
regular  inmate  of  the  royal  dwelling.  Another 
unfortunate  step  by  which  the  ministry  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  themselves,  was  their  close 
alliance  with  O'Connell;  for  although  this  union 
secured  for  them  the  support  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation, the  agitator  and  his  party  were  so  un- 
popular both  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  the 
price  for  such  uncertain  support  was  too  great 
for  the  sacrifice,  as  they  thereby  lost  the  confid- 
ence of  the  Protestant  community.  It  was  by 
these  Irish  members  that  the  ministerial  majori- 
ties had  for  some  time  been  effected,  and  such  a 
circumstance  could  not  fail  to  wound  alike  the 
national  and  religious  spirit  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Chartist  insurrections,  corn-law  agi- 
tations, and  Protestant  jealousies,  were  now  the 
predominant  subjects  of  popular  feeling,  as  well 
as  parliamentary  debate,  and  they  continued  to 
pervade  the  course  of  public  events  until  time, 
conciliation,  and  new  interests  had  produced 
their  usual  effects.  For  the  present,  however 
the  Whig  government  was  weak  and  tottering, 
ami  the  public  tranquillity  interrupted. 

Such  was  the  state  of  government  and  the 
nation  at  large  when  the  parliament  met  on  the 
6t]i  of  February,  1839,  and  w;is  opened  by  the 
queen  in  person.  After  announcing  our  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  countries,  and  the  ]iro- 
spect  of  peace  which  continued  uninterrupted, 
our  troubles  in  North  America  were  thus  alluded 
to  :  "I  have  to  acquaint  you,  with  deep  concern, 
that  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  has  again 
been  disturbed  by  insurrection,  and  that  hostile 
incursions  have  been  made  into  fpper  Canada 
by  certain  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

"The.se  violations  of  the  public  peace  have 
been  promptly  supj^ressed  by  the  valour  of  my 
troops,  and  the  loyalty  of  my  Canadian  subjects. 
"The  president  of  the  Ignited  States  has  called 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  to  abstain  from 
proceedings  so  incompatible  with  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsist  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States." 

In  adverting  to  the  more  imminent  but  more 
delicate  subject  of  our  internal  troubles,  the 
speech  thus  touched  upon  them :  "  I  have  ob- 
served witli  pain  the  persevering  efforts  which 
liave  been  made  in  some  jiarts  of  the  countiy,  to 
excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience  and  resistance 
to  the  law,  and  to  recommend  dangerous  and 
illegal  )>ractioes.     For  the  counteraction  of  all 


such  designs,  I  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
law,  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  enforce  upon 
the  good  sense  and  right  disposition  of  my  people, 
upon  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  their  abhorrence  of  A'iolence  and  dis- 
order." 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  debate  upon 
the  address  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  be- 
foi-e  the  speech  had  been  read.  Lord  Durham 
asked  the  premier  when  he  intended  to  lay  upon 
the  table  that  information  respecting  the  affairs 
of  Canada  which  was  referred  to  in  her  majesty's 
speech.  Lord  Melbourne  replied  that  it  would 
be  produced  as  soon  as  ministers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  its  contents.  This  intima- 
tion of  delay,  however  short,  gave  great  dissatis- 
faction to  Lord  Durham ;  and  means  were  pre- 
sently found  for  printing  and  publishing  his 
famous  "report,"  which  was  given  in  its  original 
state,  unmntilated  by  official  caution. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  that,  although  hundreds  after 
hundreds  of  the  persons  who  assailed  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  Canadian  population  had  been 
captured,  so  ineffectual  seemed  the  laws,  that 
there  had  been  no  punishment,  and  no  abate- 
ment put  to  the  outrages.  "L^nless  vigorous 
steps  are  speedilj'  taken,"  said  his  grace,  "you 
will  find  your  province  of  Upper  Canada  treated 
much  as  Texas  has  been  !"  He  entreated  govei-n- 
ment  to  consider  this  as  a  great  national  war;  to 
I'emember  that  it  involved  the  highest  national 
interests;  to  remember  that  it  behoved  them  to 
proceed  on  a  large  scale  of  action  if  they  desired 
to  bring  it  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  the  intentions 
of  the  president  of  the  LTnited  States,  his  grace 
could  not  but  feel  regret  when  he  saw  American 
citizens  coming  armed  into  our  ten-itories,  armed, 
too,  with  cannon  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
nor  could  he  avoid  feeling  astoni.shment  when  he 
was  assured  that  it  was  out  of  the  ])ower  of  the 
American  government  to  prevent  such  transac- 
tions. 

The  corn  laws  were  prematurely  forced  into 
debate.  Lord  Melbourne  stated  that  these  laws 
had  been,  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  present 
government,  an  entirely  ojien  question,  a  question 
on  which  the  members  of  the  administration  had 
formed  distinct  opinions.  "  Unquestionably," 
said  he,  "the  majority  of  these  gentlemen  are 
favourable  to  a  change  in  the  present  system ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  go  into  any  debate  on 
the  corn  laws  now;  I  strongly  wish  to  avoid  it; 
but  I  have  no  reluctance  to  state  my  individual 
opinion  on  the  subject:  that  0])inion  is,  that 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  pledge  or  bind  ni}'- 
self  to  the  maintenance  of  tiie  ])resent  .system  as 
the  best  possible,  I  am  not,  at  the  same  time, 
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prepared,  either  as  a  member  of  parliament  or 
as  a  member  of  the  government,  to  pledge  my- 
self, from  any  information  which  I  have,  to  an 
alteration  of  the  law  as  it  stands." 

In  the  preceding  year,  which  had  witnessed 
insnrrection  and  civil  war  in  Canada,  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army  had  been  marched  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Afghans,  and  a  struggle  had  been  com- 
menced with  the  Chinese.  Lord  Brougham, 
having  some  anticipations  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Afghanistan  war  would  terminate,  called  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  the  extensive  opera- 
tions of  this  war.  His  lordshi]^  said  that  because 
the  King  of  Persia  had  done  something  that  our 
East  India  statesmen  did  not  like,  they  must, 
forsooth,  march  an  army  to  dethrone  the  King 
of  Cabool.  "Of  these  Afghan  kings  he  would 
say  nothing.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  say 
much  good  of  any  of  them.  But  what  kind  of 
man  were  we  now  about  to  set  up  ?  A  preten- 
der— a  mendicant  pensioner  on  our  charity— a 
man  twice  dethroned  because  he  was  hateful  to 
his  i^eople  in  Cabool !  The  only  reason  for  pre- 
ferring him  to  Dost  Mohammed,  now  on  the 
throne,  was,  that  the  one  was  the  legitimate  and 
the  other  only  the  popular  sovereign,  whom  the 
people  preferred.  Very  different  was  our  policy 
on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
men  recognized  particular  sovereigns  becaiise 
they  happened  to  be  the  choice  of  the  people, 
while  they  countenanced  the  rejection  of  others, 
who,  possessing  a  legitimate  character,  were  ex- 
pelled by  their  subjects.  Our  empire  in  India 
was  founded  on  opinion.  He  hoj^ed  sincerely 
that  this  opinion  would  not  now  be  weakened 
by  its  being  found  that  we  had  marched  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  India  on  a 
speculation  of  dethroning  one  king  and  piitting 
another  in  his  room." 

In  the  month  of  February  a  gi'eat  number  of 
petitions  began  to  appear,  in  either  house,  against 
the  continuance  of  the  corn  laws.  Lord  Brougham 
moved  that  they  should  "be  refei'red  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  that  evidence  be 
heard  at  the  bar."  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  negatived  without  a  division.  A  simi- 
lar motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Villiers,  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  Several  members  of  the  government 
voted  with  Mr.  Villiers  on  this  question. 

An  event  had  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  this 
year,  which  compelled  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  troubled  condition  of  Ireland.  The 
Earl  of  Norbury,  while  walking  with  his  steward 
in  the  shrubbery  near  his  own  house  at  Kilbeg- 
gan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  suddenly  fell  down, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  that  was  fired  by 
some  assassin  from  behind  a  hedge.     This  ami- 


able nobleman  had  not  only  kept  aloof  from  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  but  was  distin- 
guished by  his  acts  of  kindness  and  charity  to 
persons  of  every  creed  and  party;  and  notwith- 
standing the  most  active  search,  and  large  re- 
wards offered  by  government  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  murderer,  the  culprit  and  the  cause 
of  the  crime  remained  equally  undetected.  A 
deed  so  foul  and  so  audacious  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence  in  parliament.  Lord  Roden 
moved  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
He  was  suj^ported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  opposed  by  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Lord  Plunkett.  Upon  a  divi- 
sion there  appeared  for  Lord  Eoden's  motion 
sixty-three,  and  against  it  fifty-eight;  ministers 
were  thus  outvoted  by  five.  This  proceeding  in 
the  House  of  Lords  gave  them  singular  dissatis- 
faction. On  the  very  next  day  Lord  John 
Russell  rose  in  the  commons  and  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  the  oi^inion  of  that  house  on 
the  government  of  Ireland  in  late  years.  This 
subject,  together  with  the  Irish  municipal  cor- 
porations bill,  &c.,  occupied  the  house  for  a  very 
long  time.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  most  of  his  tail,  disclaimed  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  ministers,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly personal  and  intemperate. 

The  interference  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject 
of  West  Indian  slavery  had  irritated  the  minds 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  several  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies.  In  Jamaica  the  planters 
had  become  almost  as  mutinous  as  the  Lower 
Canadians.  The  governoi^.  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
had  been  compelled  to  prorogue  that  assembly, 
who  had  declared  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  had  violated  their  inherent  rights,  &c. 
A  ministerial  bill  to  suspend  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  Jamaica  for  five  yeai's  was  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  was  now 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  specific 
for  the  cure  of  Jamaica  insuboi-dination.  This 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  increase  of  un- 
popularity to  the  Whig  ministry  was  incalculably 
great.  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  i:)ut  his  foot  upon 
this  tyrannical  bill,  and  stand  out  as  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty  against  Whiggish  desjwtism.  Sir 
Robert  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica 
assembly  was  open  to  censure,  but,  in  his  opinion, 
a  far  gi^eater  amount  of  blame  was  attaching  to 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  minis- 
tiy.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  awai'e  of  the 
serious  consequences  involved  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  now  projected  by  ministers.  It  was 
proposed  to  suspend  in  a  free  colony  the  popular 
form  of  government  which  had  existed  for  200 
years,  and  after  a  short  interval  of  abeyance  to 
i-evive  it  again.  But  was  this  so  very  easy  of 
accomjilishment  I    In  a  country,  moreovei-,  which 
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liad  always  been  accustomed  to  impose  its  own 
taxation,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  vest  in  a 
governor  and  council,  with  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  crown,  the  authority  of  levying 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  .£500,000  of  money; 
and  this  at  the  same  time  that  Lord  Durham,  in 
his  report  on  Canada,  recommended  them  to 
make  the  executive  officers  responsible  to  the 
control,  not  of  the  crown  or  home  government, 
but  of  the  popular  colonial  assembly.  Another 
matter  for  grave  con.sideration  wa.s,  "whether  by 
exhibiting  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  as  in- 
compatible with  a  representative  foi-m  of  govern- 
ment, those  who  were  desirous  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  slavery  were  not  deterring  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  the  United  States  from  the 
adoption  of  their  experiment.  This  was,  more- 
over, a  measure  calculated,  in  no  slight  degi-ee, 
to  alarm  other  colonies  that  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  similar  form  of  government.  Many 
important  consideration.s,  said  the  right  honour- 
able baronet,  called  upon  them  to  consider  most 
maturely  whether  no  other  alternative  could  be 
adopted  than  the  abolition  of  tlie  constitution. 
The  insolent  language  used  by  the  a.ssembly  had 
been  jjleaded  in  justification  of  those  proceed- 
ings; but  could  there  be  a  more  dangerous  ground 
for  legislation  than  the  intemperate  demeanour 
of  a  pojiular  assembly  ?  No  popular  government 
could  be  maintained  for  an  hour  if  that  ground 
were  held  to  be  justifiable.  The  assembly  of 
Jamaica  had  possibly  no  inconsiderable  grounds 
for  pi'ovocation.  When  it  was  proposed  last 
year  to  abolish  the  remaining  term  of  negro 
apprenticeship,  ministers  very  justly  met  the  de- 
mand with  a  refusal,  alleging  that  the  national 
faith  was  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bill, 
or  rather  it  was  pledged  to  the  full  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  that,  independently  of  this  considera- 
tion, it  was  better  for  it  to  continue  till  its  pro- 
per expiration.  This  was  right.  But  what  did 
the  house  think  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
holding  language  to  the  assembly,  to  the  effect 
that  though  parliament  had  refused  to  curtail 
the  apprenticeship,  they  ought,  nevertheless  to 
terminate  it  of  themselves?  When  they  found 
the  executive  authority  combining  with,  ])erhaiis 
he  ought  not  to  say  phj'sieal  force,  but  with  the 
influence  of  numbers,  no  option  was  left  them 
Vjut  to  do  that  which  the  government  at  home 
refused  to  sanction,  and  abolish  the  apprentice- 
ship. The  colonial  assembl)^  was  then  entitled 
to  some  little  indulgence. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated 
that  he  would  allow  Mr.  Labouchere's  bill  to  be 
read  pro  formu.  Counsel  could  then  be  heai'd  at 
the  Itar  against  the  measure.  Counsel  wei-e  then 
heard,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case  on  almost  every 
stage  of  this  bill,  and  the  one  which  was  after- 


wards substituted  for  it.  On  the  3d  of  May,  in 
opening  the  debate  upon  the  question  that  the 
speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  not  help  expressing  his  disappointment  that 
it  had  not  been  found  practicable  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  govei-nment  of 
Jamaica,  without  any  party  conflict,  or  even  any 
serious  division  of  opinion  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  He  had  looked  in  vain  for  any  message 
delivered  to  the  house  lamenting  the  necessity, 
while  it  recommended  the  measure  of  suspending 
the  functions  of  the  representative  assembly  of 
Jamaica.  The  temporary  abrogation  of  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government  in  Canada  in  the  preced- 
ing year  was  by  no  means  a  precedent  to  be  fol- 
lowed, lest  it  might  seem  to  be  a  practice  of  the 
parliament  to  suspend  a  popular  constitution 
evei-y  session.  Up  to  this  very  hour,  said  the 
right  honourable  baronet,  the  colonists  were  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  heavy  penalty  about  to  be 
inflicted  on  them;  they  were  without  any  intima- 
tion of  these  heavy  accusations,  and  a  most  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  papers  bearing  on  the 
subject,  enabled  him  to  declare  his  most  sincere 
opinion  that  there  was  no  vindication  in  justice 
or  in  equity  for  the  method  upon  which  they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering.  "There  are,"  said 
Mr.  Canning  in  1824,  "three  possible  modes  in 
which  parliament  might  deal  with  the  people 
of  Jamaica.  By  the  application  of  direct  force 
we  might  crush  them  with  a  finger;  we  might 
harass  them  with  fiscal  regulations,  restraining 
their  navigation;  or  we  might  pursue  the  slow 
and  steady  course  of  authoritative  admonition. 
Now,  1  am  for  trying  first  that  which  I  have 
last  mentioned.  I  trust  we  shall  never  be 
driven  to  the  second;  .and,  with  respect  to  the 
fii-st,  1  will  only  now  say,  that  no  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  no  motive  of  questionable  ex- 
pediency, nothing  short  of  real  and  demonstrable 
necessity,  shall  induce  me  to  moot  the  awful 
question  of  the  transcendental  power  of  parlia- 
ment over  every  dependency  of  the  Britisli 
crown.  That  transcendental  jiower  is  an  arcaninn 
of  the  empire  which  ought  to  be  kept  back  within 
the  penetralia  of  the  constitution.  It  exists,  but 
it  should  be  veiled.  It  should  not  be  ])roduced  in 
cases  of  petty  refractoriness  or  temporary  miscon- 
duct, nor,  indeed,  on  any  occasion  short  of  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  state.'  Adopting  the 
sentiments  of  that  great  statesman,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  necessity  had  arrived 
for  bringing  the  transcendental  jiower  from  the 
penetralia  of  the  temple;  and  onl}-  wished  the 
house  would  be  made  to  ^lerceive  the  ]irobable 
consequences  of  the  double  precedent  now  about 
to  be  set  up,  and  the  general  uneasiness  that  would 
be  caused  in  other  colonies,  with  half  the  force 
of  his  own  deej)  conviction. 
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Sir  Eobei't  severely  criticised  evei-y  part  of  the 
bill.  The  adjournment  of  tlie  debate  was  moved 
by  Mr.  M'Lean,  who  opened  the  discussion  on  the 
Monday  following,  maintaining  that  in  this  mea- 
sure, as  in  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  under  Geo.  III., 
the  i-eal  object  of  th§  Whigs  was  to  lay  hands  on 
the  colonial  power  and  patronage.  Mi-.  Grote 
declared  he  was  unable  to  discern  in  this  bill 
any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  blacks,  while  it  be- 
trayed many  tokens  of  severity  towards  the  white 
population.  Mr.  Goulburn  observed  that  none 
of  its  sujjporters  had  defended  the  bill  upon 
the  grounds  on  which  it  had  been  introduced. 
They  all  maintained  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
a  body  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rule  over 
slaves  to  make  the  laws  necessaiy  for  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  emancipated.  Gentlemen  in 
that  house  were  called  upon  to  support  this  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  it  favoured  the  interests  of 
humanity — a  delusive  expectation;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  United  States  emancipation 
had  been  combated  with  redoubled  acrimony  since 
this  country  had  given  freedom  to  the  slaves  in 
her  colonial  possessions.  Was  it,  indeed,  to  be 
hoped,  continued  Mr.  Goulburn,  that  Virginia, 
Carolina,  or  Maryland,  could  ever  be  bi'ought  to 
liberate  their  blacks,  when  the  people  of  those 
countries  were  given  to  understand  by  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  that  eraancijoation  was  not  pos- 
sible without  the  abolition  of  existing  free  insti- 
tutions— that  emancipation  and  constitutional 
government  could  not  go  together?  Lord  Stan- 
ley called  this  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  measures 
that  had  ever  been  pi-esented  to  a  British  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell  closed  the  de- 
bate with  a  declamation  against  some  former 
adherents  who  were  about  to  desert  him.  The 
house  then  divided,  when  there  appeared,  against 
the  bill  289,  and  for  it  only  294.  Upon  this  ma- 
jority of  five,  the  Melbourne  cabinet  sent  in  their 
resignation. 

A  week  was  allowed  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet.  On  the  13th  of  May,  after  the  lapse  of 
those  seven  days,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  to 
detail  all  the  facts  necessary  for  the  explanation 
of  his  failure  in  forming  it.  At  the  queen's  desire, 
he  had  waited  upon  her  so  soon  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  resigned.  Her  majesty  had  already 
invited  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  assist  her  in 
the  formation  of  a  government,  and  the  duke  had 
advised  her  majesty  to  send  for  him  (Sir  Robert) 
as  the  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  prime  minister.  He  had  accordingly 
waited  upon  her  majesty;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  day  that  any  difficulty  or  miscon- 
ception ai'ose  to  lead  to  his  relinquishing  his  at- 
tempt to  form  a  new  administration.  That  diffi- 
culty related  exclusively  to  the  portion  of  the 
royal  household  which  is  filled  by  the  ladies  in 


her  majesty's  service.  With  reference  to  all  the 
subordinate  apj)ointments  below  the  rank  of  a 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  should  propose  no 
change  to  her  majesty;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
superior  class,  he  took  it  for  granted  they  would 
relieve  him  from  any  difficulty  by  at  once  relin- 
quishing their  offices.  At  the  same  time  ho 
thought  it  of  great  importance,  as  an  indication 
of  her  majesty's  confidence,  that  certain  offices 
in  the  household  of  the  higher  rank,  if  not  volun- 
tarily relinquished  by  the  ladies  holding  them, 
should  be  subject  to  some  change,  although  in 
several  instances  the  absence  of  all  political  feel- 
ing might  render  any  such  change  unnecessary. 
But  to  this  jDi'oposal  he  had  received  by  letter 
her  majesty's  reply  in  the  negative. 

L^pon  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  (Sir  Robert)  had 
written  a  long  letter  to  the  queen,  explaining 
why  he  considered  it  indispensably  necessary  that 
he  should  have  that  public  proof  of  her  majesty's 
entire  support  and  confidence,  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  permission  to  make  some  changes 
in  that  part  of  the  household  which  her  majesty 
had  resolved  on  maintaining  entirely  without 
change.  "Could  I,"  continued  Sir  Robert,  "look 
around  me  at  this  stormy  time,  and  not  see  that 
it  was  my  absolute  duty  to  this  country,  and 
above  all  to  her  majesty,  to  require  that  every 
aid  that  could  be  given  me  should  be  given  ? 
What  were  the  questions  which  would  immediately 
press  for  my  decision  1  The  state  of  India— the 
state  of  Jamaica — the  state  of  Canada — would 
all  require  my  immediate  consideration.  I  also 
considered  the  internal  state  of  this  country;  I 
looked  at  the  chartists — I  saw  insurrection  in 
our  pi'ovinces — I  saw  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  inviting  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  population  to  form  them- 
selves into  armed  societies  for  resisting  outrage. 
Surely  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  difficulties 
besetting  the  course  of  a  prime  minister,  there 
ai"e  circumstances  that  render  that  position  at 
the  present  moment  peculiai-ly  onerous  and 
arduous.  I  should  have  had  to  begin  the  govern- 
ment in  a  minority.  Who  can  conceal  from  him- 
self that  my  difficulties  were  not  Canada;  that 
my  difficulties  were  not  Jamaica;  but  my  diffi- 
culties were  Ireland — (ironical  cheers).  I  admit 
it  fully,  and  thank  you  for  the  confirmation  of 
my  argument,  which  those  cheers  afford.  And 
what  is  the  fact  ?  I,  undertaking  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  crown,  and  wishing  to  carry  on  public 
affairs  through  the  intervention  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  I  might  exempt 
the  country  from  the  agitation  and  possibly  the 
peril  of  a  dissolution — I,  upon  that  very  question 
of  Ireland,  should  have  begun  in  a  minority  of 
upwards  of  twenty  members.  A  majority  of 
twentv-two  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  policy 
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of  the  Irish  government.  The  chief  members  of 
the  Irish  government,  whose  policy  was  so  ap- 
])rovecl  of,  were  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  and 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  the  member  for  York- 
shire (Lord  Morpeth).  By  whom  are  the  two 
chief  offices  in  the  household  at  this  moment 
held  ?  By  the  sister  of  Lord  Morpeth  and  the 
wife  of  Lord  Normanby. 

"But  the  question  is,  Would  it  be  considered 
by  the  public  that  a  minister  had  the  confidence 
of  the  crown,  when  the  relatives  of  his  immediate 
political  opponents  held  the  highest  offices  about 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  ?  My  irapi-ession  de- 
cidedly was  that  I  should  not  appear  to  the 
country  to  be  in  possession  of  that  confidence, 
and  that  impression  I  could  not  overcome;  and 
upon  that  impression  I  resolved  to  act.  Who 
were  my  political  opponents  ?  Why,  of  the  two 
I  have  named,  one,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
was  publicly  stated  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  very 
same  office  which  it  was  proposed  I  should  fill, 
namely,  the  office  of  prime  minister.  The  other 
noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  has  been  designated 
as  the  leader  of  this  house;  and  I  know  not  why 
his  talents  might  not  justify  his  appointment  in 
case  of  the  retirement  of  his  predecessor.  Is  it 
possible — I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  other  times; 
lake  Pitt  or  Fox,  or  any  other  minister  of  this 
proud  country,  and  answer  for  yourselves  this 
f[uestion — is  it  fitting  that  one  man  shall  be  the 
minister,  responsible  for  the  most  arduous  charge 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man;  and  that  the  wife 
of  the  other — that  other  his  most  formidable  po- 
litical enemy — shall,  with  his  express  consent, 
hold  office  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  sove- 
reign? Oh,  no!  I  felt  it  was  inijiossible — I 
could  not  consent  to  tliis." 

Loi-d  Melbourne's  cabinet  was,  therefore,  re- 
stored ;  but  it  was  weakened  and  without  prestige. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  as  soon  as  the  ministry  had 
been  reconstructed,  the  house  met  for  the  election 
of  a  new  speaker  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Abercromby, 
who  had  three  weeks  previously  declared  his  in- 
tention of  resigning,  having  no  longer  sufficient 
sti-ength  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  the  office.  He  had  on  that  occasion 
received  through  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Russell  the  highest  testimonies  as  to  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  two  great  parties, 
not  only  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  but  also 
for  his  strenuous  exertions  to  imjirove  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  private  business  of  the  house. 
This  worthy  son  of  the  brave,  good,  and  morally 
great  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  had  since 
been  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Dunfern)line. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  member  for  North  Hants, 
was  proposed  for  the  vacant  chair  l)y  the  minis- 
terialists, and  Mr.   Ooulburn,  member  for   the 


university  of  Cambridge,  by  the  opposition.  The 
former  gentleman  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen,  the  numbers  being  317  against  299. 

Since  the  year  1833,  the  sum  of  £20,000  had 
been  annually  granted  by  parliament  in  aid  of 
the  gi-eat  work  of  national  education.  It  was 
now  felt  that  much  more  ought  to  be  done  for 
this  important  object.  Lord  John  Russell  pre- 
sented a  ministerial  plan.  He  proposed  that  the 
president  of  the  council  and  other  privy  council- 
lors, not  exceeding  five,  should  form  a  board,  to 
consider  in  what  manner  the  grants  made  by 
parliament  should  be  distributed.  He  also  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  object  of  such  a 
boai'd  should  be,  the  establishment  of  a  good 
normal  school,  and  that  in  order  to  make  such  a 
school  as  perfect  as  possible,  attention  should  be 
mainly  dix*ected  to  four  objects :  1st,  religious 
instruction;  2d,  general  education;  3d,  moral 
training;  4th,  habits  of  industry  applied  in 
learning  some  ti-ade  or  pi'ofession.  The  pi-oject 
was  opposed  by  the  high-church  i^arty,  who  con- 
sidered that  sufficient  security  would  not  be  given 
to  the  church ;  and  it  was  opposed  still  moi-e  vehe- 
mently by  the  dissenters,  who  conceived  that  in 
a  state  education,  in  a  country  where  church  and 
state  were  linked  together,  sufficient  considera- 
tion would  not  be  paid  to  their  several  tenets. 
After  some  very  interesting  debates  in  both 
bouses,  the  matter  was  left  to  rest  nearlj'  as  it 
was  before.  Lord  Brougham  brought  forward  a 
plan  of  his  own,  but  the  consideration  of  it  was 
adjourned  until  the  next  session. 

The  affiiirs  of  Canada  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  ]iarliaraent.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Lord 
Melbourne  presented  the  following  message  from 
the  queen  : — 

"  Her  majesty  thinks  it  pi-oper  to  acquaint  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  appears  to  her  majesty 
that  the  future  welfare  of  her  majesty's  subjects 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  would  be  promoted 
by  the  union  of  the  said  provinces  into  one  pro- 
vince for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  from  and 
after  the  period  to  be  fixed  by  parliament. 

"Her  majesty  therefore  recommends  it  to  the 
house  to  consider  such  measures  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  that  purpose. 

"Her  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  careful  to  combine  a  due  regard  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  these  important  pro- 
vinces with  such  provisions  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  England,  and  the  permanent 
freedom  and  j)rosperity  of  her  North  American 
provinces." 

The  act  for  the  union  of  the  provinces  was  not, 

however,  passed  until  the  23d  of  July,   1840, 

ministei-s  in  the  meanwhile  having  recourse  to 

temporary  measures,  which  were  most  severely 

I  criticised  by  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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A  second  Jamaica  bill  was  passed,  after  it  had 
xindei'gone  iinpoi-tant  amendments  in  the  upper 
house,  by  which  it  was  restored  to  the  form 
originally  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  al- 
lowed time  to  the  assembly  to  re-enact  the  annual 
laws,  ■without  which  the  affairs  of  the  island 
could  not  proceed;  and  invested  the  governor 
in  council  with  power  to  renew  those  laws,  if, 
after  tlie  expiration  of  two  months,  the  assembly 
should  have  separated  without  re-enacting  them. 
This  measui'e,  which  was  declared  by  the  minis- 
ters to  be  only  better  than  none,  was  finally 
passed  on  the  9th  of  July. 

The  question  of  the  Portuguese  slave-trade — 
a  trade  still  actively  pursued — was  brought  under 
discussion  iu  the  commons  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
Lord  Palmerston,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
confessed  that,  after  four  years  spent  iu  negotia- 
tion, a  note  had  just  been  received  from  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon, 
in  'which  it  was  stated  that  he  no  longer  enter- 
tained any  hopes  of  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
Portuguese  cabinet  to  a  treaty  for  the  suppression 
of  the  traffic.  It  was  therefore  the  intention  of 
the  goverument,  after  having  laid  on  the  table 
the  whole  of  the  papers  relating  to  their  inter- 
course with  Portugal,  to  introduce  a  bill,  which 
.should  give  to  her  majesty's  cruisers  and  com- 
missioners the  same  riglit  of  search,  with  regard 
to  slave-trading  vessels  met  with  below  the  line, 
which  they  already  possessed  in  the  case  of  those 
which  were  found  north  of  the  equator.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  introduced  on  the  10th  of  July, 
and  passed  throughout  all  its  stages  sicb  silentio, 
until  it  arrived  at  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  this  occasion  the  Earl  of 
Miuto  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  slave-trade,  and  the  existing  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  before  he 
entered  into  any  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the 
present  bill.  The  most  important  treaty  was 
that  of  1815.  The  slave-trade  was  declared  ille- 
gal, and  Portugal  undertook  to  bring  about  even- 
tually its  entire  abolition,  consenting  in  the 
meantime  not  to  suffer  her  flag  to  be  employed 
in  that  traffic  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  fur- 
nish slaves  for  her  own  transatlantic  dominions. 
In  consideration  of  this  concession,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  remit  the  balance  of  a  debt,  amounting 
to  J600,000,  due  by  Portugal  to  this  country; 
which  was  thus  paid  down  to  Portugal  as  the 
price  of  her  compliance.  Lord  Minto  went  on 
to  say  that  notwithstanding  this  and  other  solemn 
engagements,  the  traffic  had  been  almost  entirely 
carried  on  under  the  flags  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
With  the  latter  country,  however,  we  had  con- 
cluded a  very  efficient  treaty,  which  gave  us  the 
power  of  seizing  vessels  equipped  for  the  slave- 
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trade,  withovit  waiting  till  they  had  taken  on 
board  their  miserable  cargo,  and  there  were  hopes 
that  this  would  have  the  effect  of  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguishing it.  It  was  therefore  extremely  de- 
sii'able  that  we  should  obtain  similar  conditions 
from  Portugal. 

The  Duke  of  "Wellington  admitted  that  the 
object  of  all  the  treaties  of  1810,  1815,  and  1817, 
was  to  arrive  at  the  total  suppression  of  the  in- 
famous traffic  in  question,  nor  could  there  be  any 
doubt  but  that  this  country  had  a  full  right  to 
call  upon  Portugal  to  carry  the  obligation  she 
had  contracted  effectually  into  execution;  he  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  right  of  enforcing  the 
due  observance  of  such  provisions  did  not  lie 
within  the  jn-ovince  of  parliament. 

When  the  house  divided,  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  thirty-eight  against  thirty-two. 

On  the  following  evening  Lord  Brougham 
moved,  "That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  majesty,  praying  her  majesty,  by  all  the 
means  within  her  majesty's  power,  to  negotiate 
with  the  governments  of  foreign  nations,  as  Avell 
in  America  as  in  Europe,  for  their  concurrence 
in  effectually  putting  down  the  traffic  in  slaves; 
and  also  that  her  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  such  orders  to  her  majesty's 
cruisers,  as  may  be  most  efficacious  in  stopping 
the  said  traffic,  more  especially  that  carried  on 
under  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  flags,  or  by 
Brazilian  and  Portuguese  ships;  assuring  her 
majesty  that  this  house  will  cheerfully  concur 
with  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  whatever 
measure  might  be  rendered  necessary,  if  her  ma- 
jesty shall  be  graciously  jileased  to  comply  with 
this  prayer."  Lord  Brougham  assured  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  in  voting  for  this  address  he 
could  not  possibly  stand  committed  to  anything 
beyond  a  general  declaration  of  readiness  to 
countenance  the  government  in  any  legitimate  at- 
temjit  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  communicated 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  In  the  com- 
mons Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  another  bill, 
in  the  place  of  that  which  the  lords  had  rejected; 
and  this  was  eventually  carried  through  both 
houses,  after  an  amendment  introduced  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  protested 
against  the  bill,  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  a  violation  of  national  treaties,  and  as  tending 
rather  to  encourage  than  to  prevent  the  traffic 
against  which  its  enactments  were  directed. 
And,  in  fact,  the  slave-trade  has  scarcely  been 
diminished  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  while 
new  hoiTors  have  been  added  to  it,  in  order  that, 
at  whatsoever  risk,  it  might  still  be  rendered 
profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.Grotemade  anotlier  unsuccessful  motion  for 
the  ballot.  Mr.  Attwood  moved  for  a  committee 
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of  the  whole  house  to  take  into  consideration  what 
was  called  the  "national  petition."  The  honour- 
able agitator  explained  that  this  enormous  instru- 
ment was  signed  by  no  fewer  than  1,200,000  per- 
sons, the  elite  of  the  working  classes,  who  put  for- 
ward five  demands — 1.  Universal  suffrage.  2. 
Vote  by  ballot.  3.  Annual  parliaments.  4.  Re- 
muneration of  members  for  their  attendance  in 
jmrlianient.  5.  The  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  235 
against  189.  There  followed  very  alarming  riots, 
attended  with  extensive  destruction  of  property 
at  Birmingham;  and  ministers  found  themselves 
obliged  to  advance  .£10,000  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  for  establishing  an  efficient  police 
force  at  Birmingham,  and  to  call  for  an  addition 
of  5000  men  to  the  army.  Bills  were  also  passed 
to  improve  the  police  in  Manchester  and  Bolton, 
and  to  give  more  power  to  the  justices  of  the 
]:)eace  for  appointing  constables,  kc. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  took  a  cheerful  view  of  the  commercial  pro- 
spects of  the  country.  Our  exjwrts  had  consider- 
ably increased.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
savings'  banks  had  also  very  much  ri.sen,  notwith- 
standing the  insubordination  of  the  chartists,  and 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  create  a 
run  upon  those  banks.  After  these  explanations 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  introduced  the  scheme  for  a 
uniform  penny  postage.  This  plan  had  been 
formed  and  matured  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  the 
brother  of  the  late  member  for  Hull,  who  had 
so  excited  the  fury  of  the  Irish  members:  after 
many  objections,  and  a  long  and  stern  ojiposition, 
the  measure  was  carried.  It  has  jn-oved  an  in- 
estimable blessing  to  the  community. 

Many  other  projected  reforms  were  postponed 
l>y  ministers,  who  felt  that  they  had  not  parlia- 
)nentary  strength  enough  to  carry  them.  At  the 
close  of  the  session,  Lord  Brougham  affirmed  that 
the  country  would  be  glad  to  see  the  conserva- 
tives restored  to  office;  for  they  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  compelled  to  grant  reforms,  and 
they  would  jiossess  the  power  of  passing  mea- 
sures of  administrative  improvement,  which  the 
present  cabinet  had  neither  the  will  to  introduce 
nor  tlie  means  of  carrying. 

The  queen  jirorogued  parliament  on  the  27th 
of  August.  Her  majesty's  speech  announced 
that,  at  last,  a  definitive  treaty  between  Holland 
.•ind  Belgium  had  settled  the  differences  between 
those  two  countries,  and  had  secured  the  peace 
of  Euro]5e  from  dangers  to  which  it  had  been  so 
long  exposed. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  tlie  session  very  con- 
siderable alterations  were  made  in  the  cabinet, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  strength.  The  TNIarquis 
of  Normanby  changed  places  with  Ijord  John 
Russell;  Mr.  Francis  Baring  was  made  chancel- 


lor of  the  exchequer  in  lieu  of  Mr.  S])ring  Rice, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Monteagle,  and  soon  after  succeeded  Sir 
John  Newport,  who  was  induced  to  retire  upon 
a  pension,  in  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  ex- 
chequer, with  a  salary  of  £2000  per  annum;  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson  was  appointed  to  supersede 
Sir  John  Colboi-ne  in  the  government  of  Canada; 
the  Eai'l  of  Clarendon  took  the  privy  seal;  Mr. 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  made  seci'etary 
at  war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Howick, 
who  had  retired  from  the  office  into  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  placed,  and  who,  while  in  it,  had 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  army,  now  offered 
very  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  quit  this  enfeebled 
government.  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  secretary  of 
the  admiralty,  and  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Ho- 
wick,  resigned  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  More  O'Ferral.  Two  other  Irish  mem- 
bers were  bi'ought  in,  Mr.  Wyse  filling  the  va- 
cated seat  among  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
Mr.  Shiel  being  created  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade.  Sir  George  Grey  was  taken  into 
the  cabinet;  Mr.  Labouchere  became  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  roon"!  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson;  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  became  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  her  majesty  an- 
nounced to  the  memljers  of  the  privy  council  as- 
sembled at  Buckingham  Palace,  her  intention  of 
contracting  a  matrimonial  alliance  Avith  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

The  chartists  had  created  more  or  less  confu- 
sion in  all  our  manufacturing  districts.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  IVost,  a  bankrupt  linen- 
dra]>er,  of  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire  (who  some 
years  before  had  been  created  a  magistrate  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  spite  of  a  strong  remon- 
strance), stirred  up  a  miserable  commotion  in 
Monmouthshire.  He  pei'suaded  a  mo.st  unedu- 
cated rabble  that  they  woidd  all  be  made  wealthy 
and  happy  by  and  through  the  charter,  with  its 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  salaried  mem- 
bers, division  of  property,  &e.;  that  the  charter 
was  not  to  be  obtained  exce]it  by  revolution  be- 
ginning in  civil  war;  and  that  he,  John  Frost, 
the  broken  linen-draper,  was  the  man  to  conduct 
this  revolution.  He  had  correspondents;  he  had 
friends  and  allies  among  the  chartists  and  union- 
ists of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bolton, 'Shef- 
field; he  had  "sympathizers"  all  through  the 
north,  and  surely  those  hardy  men  would  not  be 
inactive  when  he  had  struck  his  first  good  blow. 
The  stoppage  of  the  mail-coaches  woidd  be  the 
signal — as  agreed  ujion — for  these  heavy-handed 
heroes  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  rise  and 
be  doing.  One  com]iany  of  regular  troops,  com- 
manded by  a  young  lieutenant,  and  a  few  con- 
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stables  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips, 
the  mayor  of  Newport,  knocked  Frost  and  his 
grand  scheme  on  the  head.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  November,  the  insurgents,  to 
the  number  of  4000  or  5000,  moved  down,  through 
Tredegar  Park,  upon  Newport.  They  marched 
in  something  like  martial  order,  five  abreast, 
armed  some  with  guns,  others  with  bludgeons, 
others  with  pikes  or  pick-axes.  The  troops  were 
stationed  in  the  Westgate  Inn,  on  the  market- 
place, the  door  of  which  was  guarded  by  special 
constables.  The  insurgents  called  upon  them  to 
surrender,  and,  receiving  a  refusal,  the  word  was 
given  by  Frost,  or  one  of  his  superior  officers,  to 
lire ;  and  a  volley  was  forthwith  discharged 
against  the  bow- window  of  the  room  wherein 
the  military  were  stationed.  At  nearly  the  same 
moment,  the  rioters  broke  open  a  door  of  the  inn, 
and  poured  through  the  hall  into  the  house. 
Now  was  it  time  for  the  soldiers  to  look  to  them- 
selves; a  moment's  delay  might  have  ended  in  a 
massacre.  The  word  was  given  in  the  room  to 
fire,  and  the  soldiers  fired  down  the  passage 
through  which  the  Frostites  wei'e  advancing. 
At  the  same  moment  Lieutenant  Grey,  with  the 
worshipful  mayor,  who  behaved  with  much  more 
than  common  civic  gallantry,  and  Sergeant  Daley, 
opened  each  one  of  the  shutters  of  the  window 
that  looked  upon  the  street.  A  shower  of  slugs 
was  immediately  poured  in  by  the  insurgents, 
and  the  mayor  and  several  other  persons  were 
wounded;  but  the  oblique  sides  of  the  windows 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  open  a  severe  raking  dis- 
charge upon  the  mob,  who,  after  standing  a  few 
rounds,  broke  away  and  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaving  behind  them  a  good  many  killed  or 
severely  wounded.  Frost  was  captured  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  in  Newport.  Zephaniah 
Williams,  a.nd  one  Jones,  who  were  bringing  up 
other  columns  of  attack,  but  who  arrived  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  had  no  heart 
to  begin  a  new  one  when  the  first  was  over,  dis- 
banded their  men  and  fled.  They  were  both 
captured  shortly  after,  and  were  indicted  with 
Frost  and  several  others  for  high  treason.  A 
special  commission,  presided  over  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Tindal,  the  admirable  chief-justice  of  the  common 
]ileas,  was  sent  down  to  Monmouth  to  try  the 
rioters.  Sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones :  but  the  punishment 
was  ultimately  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life. 

The  coming  events  in  Afghanistan  were  casting 
very  black  shadows  before  them.  The  sanguine 
and  uninformed  were  looking  only  to  the  easy 
advance  our  armies  had  made  to  Cabool;  the 
wary  and  well-informed— the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  few  men  like  him — were  thinking 
how  that  army  would  ever  get  back  to  the  banks 


of  the  Indus.     The  troubles  in  China  went  on 
increasing. 

The  parliament  was  opened  by  her  majesty 
in  person  on  the  16th  of  January,  1840.  The 
first  paragi'aph  of  the  speech  announced  her  ap- 
jji'oaching  marriage.     Her  majesty  congratulated 


Prince  Albert. 

Prom  a  portrait  by  Sir  W.  C.  Eoss,  R  A.. 

the  parliament  on  the  satisfactory  termination  of 
the  civil  war  which  had  so  long  desolated  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain;  and  mentioned  as 
a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  the  success  of  the 
European  and  native  troops  in  India,  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Afghanistan. 

Both  houses  congratulated  her  majesty  on  her 
happy  choice  of  a  consort.  AVith  very  little  loss 
of  time  Lord  John  Eussell  moved  "That  her 
majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  an  annual  sum,  not 
exceeding  ,£50,000,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
for  a  provision  to  Prince  Albert,  to  commence 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  her  majesty,  and 
to  continue  during  his  life."  Mr.  Hume  said  that 
£21,000  per  annum  would  be  quite  enough;  and 
he  moved  an  amendment  to  that  eff'ect,  which 
was  negatived  by  305  against  38.  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp  then  moved  that  the  grant  should  be  for 
£30,000;  and  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  by  all  the  conservative  members,  ex- 
cept Sir  Eobert  Inglis;  and  upon  a  division  this 
amendment  was  carried  by  262  against  158. 
This  was  considered  as  a  remarkable  triumph  over 
ministers,  and  as  a  plain  proof  of  the  uncei-tain 
tenure  by  which  they  held  office.  This  auspicious 
marriage,  a  union  of  affection  and  mutual  spon- 
taneous choice,  instead  of  a  mere  political  and 
state  alliance,  was  solemnized  on  the  10th  of 
February,  and  gave  that  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
ties, which  has  continued  to  the  present  hour. 
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The  government  was  very  severely  censured 
for  the  riots  at  Newport,  and  for  the  disorders  in 
Yorkshire  and  elsewlaere.  Sir  John  Yai-de  Bul- 
ler  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  minis- 
ters, assigning,  as  the  chief  ground  for  such  vote, 
tlie  disturbed  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
country — a  state  wliich  he  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
system  of  popular  agitation  which  ministers  had 
themselves  nurtured  and  encouraged  in  preced- 
ing years.  He  said  that  in  Ireland  a  similar 
system  had  been  pursued,  and  had  been  carried 
much  farther  than  in  England;  that,  instead  of 
checking  or  discouraging  the  chief  author  of  these 
most  unconstitutional  proceedings,  government 
had  placed  some  of  his  family  and  connections  in 
situations  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  he  had 
himself  been  received  as  a  guest  at  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's table.  Another  ground  which  rendered 
her  majesty's  ministers,  in  Sir  John  Y.  Buller's 
opinion,  luulesei-viug  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  was  the  apparent  coalition  with  those 
who  were  uniformly  hostile  to  the  Established 
church  of  this  realm.  On  first  taking  ofiice  these 
ministers  had  declared  that  they  would  put  an 
end  to  all  sinecures  and  unfair  pensions,  and  they 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  all  foi-mer  governments 
into  disrepute  by  denouncing  their  corruption 
and  extravagance  in  these  nuittei'S,  "And  yet," 
said  Sir  John,  "in  spite  of  all  their  professions, 
they  had  really  made  a  more  corrujit  use  of  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  than  any  of  the  govern- 
ments which  preceded  them.  Only  the  other 
day  they  granted  £1000  a  year  as  a  pension  to  a 
gentleman  who  retired  from  his  sinecure  ofiice, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  succeeded  by  the  retir- 
ing chancellor  of  the  exchequer."  Another 
ground  of  complaint  was  the  inicertainty  attend- 
ing all  their  measures.  Lord  John  Russell  voted 
last  session  against  the  introduction  of  the  vote 
by  baUot,  and  regretted  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  should  not  have  more  maturely 
considered  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  And 
now,  what  was  the  case  ?  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay)  teas 
secretary/  at  war,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  honourable  baronet  alluded  to  another  point 
as  being  important.  Lord  Melbourne  had  re- 
cently presented  at  court  to  the  young  and  vir- 
tuous queen,  just  about  to  enter  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  the  notorious  Robert  Owen,  who 
was  opposed  to  marriage,  who  was  opposed  to 
every  branch  or  portion  of  Christianity — who 
entertained,  and  who  had  long  been  publicly  lec- 
turing upon,  ])rojects  and  views  identical  with 
those  entertained  by  the  chartists  and  John  Frost ! 
Tlie  lionourable  baronet  was  seconded  by  Alder- 
man Thompson.     The  motion  was  defeated,  but 


only  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  the  numbers 
dividing  being  287  against  308. 

By  this  time  di-eadful  news  began  to  arrive 
from  India — news  of  events  which  had  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  British  histoi-y.  Hence  fresh  dis- 
credit fell  upon  the  existing  government.  At  the 
same  time  ministers  wei'e  warmly  attacked  for  the 
conflicting  instructions  they  had  sent  out  to  our 
otficei's  and  authorities  in  China.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
most  convincingly  demonstrated  that  government 
had  not  furnished  our  chief  superintendent  there 
with  proper  powers.  Upon  this  China  question 
the  ministerial  majority  sank  to  nine. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  still  more  embar- 
rassing. They  carried  through  both  houses  the 
Irish  municipal  corporations  bill;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  let  drop  their  English  and  Irish  regis- 
tration bills,  and  their  scheme  for  settling  the 
]ioor  law  in  Ireland. 

The  finances  of  the  country  now  presented  such 
an  aspect  that  the  commons  were  obliged  to  look 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  fairly  in  the  face.  An 
alarming  deficiency  was  apprehended.  There 
had  been  already,  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
an  actual  deficiency  of  six  millions;  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Baring)  seemed  not 
ready  with  any  measure  by  which  to  make  this  uj). 

Mr.  Ewart  made  an  unsuccessful  motion  for 
the  total  abolition  of  cajiital  punishments.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd  brought  in  a  bill  for  securing 
to  authors  and  their  families  a  longer  enjoyment 
of  tlie  ])rofits  of  copyrights.  He  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Warburton,by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  others, 
and  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  dropping 
the  measure.  The  bill  wjis  not  the  wisest  which 
might  have  been  framed ;  but  itcertainly  contained 
more  generous  principles  than  Lord  Mahon's 
bill  which  Mr.  Macaulay  helped  in  carrying 
through  parliament  in  1842. 

In  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  crown, 
a  bill  was  jiassed  appointing  his  royal  highness 
Prince  Albert  regent,  in  the  jjo.ssible  event  of 
her  majesty's  decea.se,  during  the  minority  of  her 
children.  On  the  11  th  of  August  the  queen  went 
down  to  the  lords  and  prorogued  jiarliament. 
The  sj>eech  stated  that  she  was  engaged,  in  concert 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  sultan,  in 
measures  intended  to  affect  the  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Levant,  and  to  maintain  the  iii- 
tegi-ity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
— that  the  violent  injuries  inflicted  ujion  some  of 
her  subjects  by  the  officera  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  had  compelled  her  to  send  to  the  coast  of 
China  a  naval  and  military  force. 

But  the  .absr  rbiiig  subject  now  was  the  terrible 
disasters  in  Afghanistan. 
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Dread  of  a  Russian  invasion  upon  our  Indian  possessions — Lord  Auckland  appointed  Governor-general  of  India — 
His  participation  of  the  popular  appreliension— Improbability  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India — Former  wars  of 
the  Afghans — Successes  of  the  "Lion  of  Lahore" — Tlie  Persians  brought  into  the  country  by  the  Indian  wars 
— Dread  of  the  influence  of  Russia  upon  India  through  her  predominance  in  Persia — The  Persians  besiege 
Herat — The  governor-general's  plan  to  defend  India  against  the  Persians  and  Russians — The  Simla  proclama- 
tion— British  expedition  to  Karrack — The  siege  of  Herat  raised — Preparations  for  a  campaign  in  Afghanistan 
— Improvidence  of  the  measure — It  is  disapproved  of  by  Sir  Henry  Fane—  Unpropitious  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign— Faithlessness  of  the  Ameers  of  Sciude — Military  errors  in  the  advance  of  our  army  beyond  the  Indus 
— Deceitful  tokens  of  success  at  the  commencement  of  the  war — Sir  John  Keane,  the  British  commander, 
raised  to  the  peerage — Forebodings  of  a  reverse— Continiied  errors  and  mismanagement  of  the  campaign — 
Afghanistan  apparently  subdued — Proceedings  in  the  British  parliament  at  the  opening  of  IMl — Decline  of 
the  Whig  administration— The  Jewish  disabilities  bill  rejected — Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of 
public  education — Tlie  motion  withdrawn — Statement  of  tiiiauce — -Its  unpropitious  aspect — The  question  of  the 
corn  laws  introduced — The  ministry  out-voted — It  continues  in  office — New  parliament  assembled — Continued 
unpopularity  of  the  ministers— They  resign — Members  of  the  new  cabinet — Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed  premier 
— His  first  proceedings — Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  British  throne — Events  in  India — Conspiracy  and  outbreak 
against  the  British  in  Cabool — Assassination  of  the  British  officials — Disasters  to  our  army  in  Cabool — Its 
fatal  retreat — Its  ignominious  surrender — Treaty  with  the  Afghans  for  a  safe  retreat — Disgraces  and  miseries 
with  which  the  campaign  closes— Affairs  of  Turkey — Mediation  of  the  allied  powers  between  the  sultan  and 
Mehemet  Ali — A  treaty  signed — Aid  given  to  Turkey — Mehemet's  army  driven  out  of  Syria. 


T  was  iu  the  East  that  the  chief  interest 
of  British  history  was  now  contained, 
and  it  was  to  the  disasters  of  our 
arms  in  Afghanistan  that  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen  was  principally 
confined. 

At  this  period  our  Indian  empire  was  bounded 
by  the  great  sandy  desert  which  extends  from 
the  jungles  on  the  Ghara,  in  the  hill  territories 
of  Gurwal,  to  the  sea.  To  the  north-west,  beyond 
tliis  desert,  lay  the  Punjab,  of  which  Runjeet 
Sing  was  the  sovereign.  Beyond  the  Punjab, 
and  south  of  Independent  Tartary,  was  the  region 
called  Cabool  or  Afghanistan,  lying  directly  be- 
tween the  Punjab  and  Persia.  It  was  to  this 
remote  and  ominous  spot  iu  the  map  of  India 
that  the  attention  of  our  Anglo -Indian  rulers 
was  now  directed,  and  apparently  not  without 
reason;  for  it  was  thi'ough  the  plains  and  moun- 
tain passes  of  Cabool,  that  the  tide  of  conquest 
from  the  Cas])ian,  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Medi- 
terranean had  hitherto  overflowed  the  fei-tile  re- 
gions of  India;  and  the  histories  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tamerlane,  Baber,  and  Mahmoud,  the 
conquerors  of  Hindoostan,  who  had  all  entered 
by  this  route,  had  confirmed  the  ancient  proverb, 
that  no  one  can  be  king  of  India  without  first 
being  lord  of  Cabool.  Hei-e,  then,  was  the  ques-  j 
tion  at  issue :  Might  not  Russia,  which  had  now  j 
obtained  a  predominant  influence  in  the  govern-  ' 
ment  of  Persia,  be  tempted  to  use  that  influence 
for  the  invasion  of  our  Indian  possessions  ?  Her 
armies  being  once  introduced  into  the  friendly  | 


territory  of  Persia,  nothing  interposed  between 
them  and  our  Indian  empire  but  Cabool  and  tlie 
Punjab. 

When  this  epidemic  dread  was  at  the  strong- 
est, a  civilian  was  Govei*nor- general  of  India. 
Hitherto,  the  natural  pi'actice  had  been  adopted 
of  ruling  our  eastern  empire  by  a  soldier,  and  thus 
maintaining  by  the  sword  the  conquest  which  the 
sword  had  won.  Had  this  principle  been  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  military  viceroy's  ex- 
perience would  have  taught  him  to  treat  this  fear 
of  Russian  invasion  as  a  bugbear.  He  would 
have  calculated  from  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
the  improbability  of  such  an  attemjjt  being  made, 
or  the  impossibility  of  its  success  even  if  it  should 
be  hazarded.  But  the  present  govei'nor-generaj, 
Lord  Auckland,  a  very  amiable  nobleman,  who, 
since  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  had 
passed  through  the  various  offices  of  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  master  of  the  mint,  and  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  seen  no  military  ser- 
vice. It  was  supposed  on  this  account  that  he; 
would  be  sure  to  prefer  the  pacific  and  non-inter- 
fering system  to  every  other.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  in  India  when  he  was  infected  with 
the  pi-evalent  dread,  and  driven  by  his  inexperi- 
ence into  an  unnecessary  war — a  war  attended 
not  with  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  not  with 
an  increase  of  security  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
allies  and  dependants,  but  with  defeat,  frightful 
disasters,  and  such  an  amount  of  di.sgrace  as  never 
fell  upon  our  arms  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

His  lordship  admitted  into  his  entire  confidence 
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Captain  Alexander  Burues,  and  other  stirring 
over-confident  officers  of  the  Company,  who  were 
impatient  for  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  soldiers  or  diplomatists,  or  as  both, 
and  whose  groundless  alarm  had  been  worked 
upon  by  Russian  emissaries,  who  confidently  pre- 
dicted the  speedy  invasion  of  India  by  their 
countrymen,  and  the  redaction  of  the  whole 
country  within  the  dominion  of  the  czar.  As  a 
boast,  the  threat  should  have  been  despised;  as 
a  political  device  and  snare,  it  should  have  been 
carefully  investigated  and  exposed,  instead  of 
being  adoj^ted  as  a  ground  of  the  most  hazardous 
expedition  to  which  the  British  arms  in  India 
had  ever  been  summoned.  It  had  been  pointed 
out  by  a  foreign  writer'  that  if  all  the  powers  of 
the  Russian  empire  were  exerted  in  equipping 
an  army  for  the  invasion  of  India,  and  if  that 
mighty  army,  overcoming  obstacles  that  were 
scarcely  to  be  overcome  by  an  army  of  any  size, 
reached  the  western  borders  of  Beloochistau  in 
safet}-,  with  its  complete  apjiointments,  a  descent 
by  the  British  on  Bush  ire  would  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  communications  of  that  army, 
compel  Persia  at  her  peril  to  act  against  it,  and 
place  the  rear  of  that  army  and  the  line  of  its  ad- 
vance and  relief  completely  at  our  mercy.  More- 
over, it  had  been  shown  jji-etty  cleai-ly,  that  for 
Russia  to  send  an  army  as  far  as  the  eastern 
border  of  Persia  was  impossible;  and  our  own 
experience  has  now  convinced  the  most  sceptical, 
that  were  the  Russians  tltcrc,  the  mountain  tribes, 
without  our  intervention,  would  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies, destroy  their  cattle,  and  seize  their  baggage. 
We  could,  any  day,  cut  an  expedition  from  the 
westward  to  pieces,  by  lauding  a  force  at  Bushire, 
wliere  tlie  coast  country,  with  our  commanding 
fleets  and  uninterrupted  supplies,  would  furnish 
a  base  of  operations  from  which  Europe  and 
Asia  united  together  coukl  not  drive  us.  It 
had  further  been  shown  that  a  Russian  army 
would  take  twice  the  time  to  march  from  their 
farthest  to  our  nearest  Indian  frontier,  that  the 
armies  of  England  would  occupy  in  being  wafted 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus;  and  that  during  the  interval,  our 
fleets  might  annihilate  the  navy  of  the  czar,  or 
blockade  it,  and  render  it  utterly  useless  in  the 
Baltic  and  in  the  Black  Sea."  But  these  simple 
considerations  were  despised  or  overlooked  by 
Lord  Auckland  and  the  incompetent  diplomatists 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  counsels,  and  it  was 
the  Russian  bugbear  that  was  the  primai-y  cause 
of  all  our  woe,  and  of  all  our  shame.  As  the 
Mahrattas  had  been  thoroughly  conquered,  the 
Piudarees  extirpated,  the   Nepaulese  and  Bur- 

'  The  BrUisti  Empire  in  the  East,  by  Count  Bjom£tenia,  tituis- 
lat«*l  bv  H.  Evans  LloyiL     London,  1840. 
*  George  Buist,  Sptdator  newspaper. 


mese  checked,  driven  back,  and  reduced  to  order, 
and  as  even  the  Jauts  and  Bhurtpoor  had  been 
disposed  of,  there  seemed  absolutely  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  of  our  neighbours  or  old  foes;  but 
still  our  Indian  statesmen  looked  for  possible  foes 
600  or  1200  or  more  miles  beyond  our  frontier 
■ — to  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  the  plains  of 
Bokhara,  the  deserts,  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Although  in  former  years,  the  Afghans  had 
frequently  spread  devastation  through  the  upper 
pi'oviuces  of  India,  they  had  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  alarm  ever  since  the  mission  to  Cabool  of 
the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  in  1809. 
They  had  never  been  enabled  to  cross  the  Indus. 
Instead  of  descending  in  that  direction,  they  had 
been  driven  back  considerably  to  the  north  by 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Lion 
of  Lahore.  The  same  state  of  constant  war  and 
anarchy  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  saw  in  Afghan- 
istan, had  continued  ever  since,  or  rather,  it  had 
become  much  worse.  In  fact,  the  Afghan  mon- 
archy had  been  dismembered. 

In  1809  Shah  Sujah  had  been  vanquished  in 
battle,  and  had  been  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge 
into  the  territories  of  Runjeet  Sing.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  usur|)er.  Shah  Mahmood,  was  acknow- 
ledged in  part  of  Afghanistan,  the  I'est  of  the 
country  submitting  to  the  misrule  of  divers  chiefs 
or  princes,  who  were  frequently  at  Avar  with  each 
other.  Shah  Mahmood's  brothers  revolted  against 
him,  and  his  authority  was  soon  confined  to  Herat 
and  its  dependencies.  Cabool,  Kandahar,  and 
Peshawer,  were  held  by  different  brothers  of 
Mahmood,  who  soon  fell  out  amongst  themselves. 
During  this  decay  of  the  monarchy,  Runjeet  Sing, 
the  Lion  of  Lahore,  was  rapidly  improving  the 
discijiline  of  his  army  by  means  of  European 
officers.  The  final  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  in 
1815,  broke  up  the  trade  of  war  in  Europe,  and 
drove  a  considerable  number  of  adventurers, 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  to  the  East,  to  Persia, 
anil  even  into  India.  Some  of  these  men  founil 
their  way  to  Lahore,  and  under  their  care  the 
troops  of  Runjeet  Sing  were  trained.  The  Lion  ' 
became  irresistible  :  he  took  Cashmere,  Mooltan, 
Leia,  LTpper  Scinde,  and  the  nearest  part  of  Da- 
raaun,  and  reduced  all  the  Afghan  tribes  south 
of  Cashmere.  After  this,  taking  advantage  of  a 
quarrel  and  war  between  the  Dooraunee  prince 
of  CaV)ool  and  his  brother  at  Peshawer,  and  of 
an  expedition  which  he  enabled  the  expelled  Shah 
Sujah,  who  had  long  been  his  guest,  to  make 
against  Kandahar,  Runjeet  Sing  succeeded  in 
conquering  Peshawer  for  himself,  with  all  the 
level  country  which  the  Afghans  had  occupieil 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river  Indus. 
The  Ameers  of  Scinde  seized  upon  other  ten-i- 
'  Runjeet  Sing. 
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tories  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dooraunee 
monarchy.  Balkh  threw  off  its  nominal  depend- 
ence, and  in  other  territories  of  vast  extent  and 
thin  population  which  lie  between  India  and 
Persia,  and  which  had  all  obeyed  Zemaun  Shah, 
various  chiefs  and  princes  asserted  their  in- 
dependence. Dost  Mahomed,  however,  main- 
tained himself  at  Cabool,  and  his  brother,  or 
half-brother,  after  a  sharp  contest  witli  the  Shah 
Sujah,  remained  master  of  Kandahar. 

Their  brother  Mahmood  died,  or  was  secretly 
murdered,  at  Herat,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Khamran  or  Camraum,  who  apj^ears  to  have 
made  some  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  from  his 
uncle.  Dost  Mahomed,  the  dominion  of  Cabool. 
The  unfortunate  Shah  Sujah,  having  failed  in 
other  expeditions  and  enterprises  undertaken  in 
concert  with  Runjeet  Sing,  was  at  one  time  per- 
fidiously seized  and  barbarously  treated  by  the 
ungenerous  Lion  of  Lahore,  whose  main  object 
was  to  extoi-t  from  him  the  famous  Afghan  dia- 
mond called  the  Koohi  Noor :  he  was  delivered 
fi'om  his  cruel  captivity  by  the  spirit  and  ability 
of  his  queen.  After  all  these  adventures,  Shah 
Sujah  again  found  a  safe  asylum  beyond  the 
river  Sutlej,  in  the  British  cantonment  of  Loo- 
diana,  where  a  liberal  pension  was  allowed  him. 

War  followed  between  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
and  Runjeet  Sing.  A  victory,  gained  by  the 
Afghans  in  1836,  was  thrown  away  through  the 
feuds  and  jealousies  of  the  chieftains;  and  the 
Lion  of  Lahore,  instead  of  losing  teiritory,  soon 
began  to  make  new  conquests.  Dost  Mahomed 
had  been  constantly  seeking  for  the  friendship  of 
the  British  govei*nment;  but  by  the  treaty  made 
between  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Runjeet 
Sing  in  1831,  Runjeet  was  allowed  to  do  what  he 
pleased  in  the  country  beyond  the  Sutlej;  and 
all  notion  of  our  succouring  the  distracted  Afghan 
monarchy  was  given  up.  Dost  Mahomed  had 
then  applied  not  only  to  the  Persians  and  to  the 
Tartars,  but  also  to  the  Russians,  for  aid  and 
assistance.  The  young  Shah  of  Persia,  who  had 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1834,  had  lost  no 
time  in  responding  to  Dost  Mahomed's  desired 
alliance.  The  court  of  Teheran  hoped  that  whilst 
Runjeet  Sing  and  the  Sikhs  were  pressing  upon 
Afghanistan  on  one  side,  a  Persian  army,  fav- 
oured still  further  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
Afghan  rulers  and  chiefs,  might  easily  make 
conquests  on  the  othei',  recover  Herat,  and  es- 
tablish the  dominion  of  the  young  shah  at  least 
over  the  whole  of  Khorassan  and  Kandahar. 
Khamran,  the  Afghan  ruler  of  Herat,  on  the 
death  of  the  old  Shah  of  Persia  in  1834,  had 
made  a  predatory  incursion  into  the  Persian 
territories,  in  concert  with  Turcomans,  Hazarees, 
and  other  robbers,  and  had  captured  some  thou- 
sands of  Persian  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 


ing them  as  slaves  in  Central  Asia.  Although 
this  wholesale  kidnapping  was  a  very  ancient 
practice,  it  certainly  seemed,  of  itself,  to  justify 
the  young  shah  in   marching  an  army  against 


Runjeet  SiNG.^From  an  oriental  painting  on  glass,  in 
the  Museum  at  the  East  India  House. 

Herat  and  the  Afghan  ruler  Khami'an.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  invited  and  pressed  to  the 
enterprise  by  most  of  the  Afghan  sirdars  of 
Kandahar,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  blood 
feud  with  Khamran,  and  who,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  vengeance,  were  willing  to  bring 
their  old  enemies,  the  Persians,  even  into  the 
heart  of  Afghanistan  Proper.  But  when  it  was 
found,  or  rather  susjjected,  by  our  mission  at 
Teheran,  that  the  young  Shah  of  Persia  had  been 
encouraged  and  promised  pecuniary  assistance 
by  the  Russians,  who,  it  was  reasoned,  must 
know  that  the  conquest  of  Herat  and  Kandahar 
by  the  Persians  would  be,  in  fact,  an  advance 
gained  for  the  Russians  towards  India,  if  not 
for  the  pui-pose  of  actual  invasion,  certainly  for 
that  of  intrigue  and  disorganization,  great  alarm 
was  felt  by  our  mission,  and  was  by  them  com- 
municated from  Teheran  to  Downing  Street.  In 
short,  our  ministers  at  home,  and  our  dijiloma- 
tists  in  Persia,  were  suddenly  excited  by  all  that 
jealousy  and  dread  of  Russia  which  had  been 
diffused  through  the  greater  part  of  our  Indian 
government  by  Burnes  and  others.  The  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg  must  have  laughed  at  this 
groundless  panic.  It  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  crooked  policy  of  that  cabinet  to 
resort  to  sundry  paltry  and  secret  measures  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  panic,  while  they  were 
publicly  assuring   Lord    Palmerston  that   they 
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entertained  no  designs  of  aggrandisement  on  the 
side  of  India.  In  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  our  ambassador,  the  young  shah,  in  July,  1837, 
put  himself  and  an  army  of  40,000  men,  with 
seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  on  their  march  from 
Teheran  to  Herat.  Owing  to  their  empty 
treasury,  defective  commissariat,'  and  want  of 
discipline,  this  Persian  army  frequently  threat- 
ened to  melt  away  before  they  had  seen  an  enemy ; 
and  when  they  approached  Herat,  they  were  but 
a  miserable  and  half-starved  rabble.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  vanguard  of  a  mighty 
force  competent  to  overthrow  our  empire  in  the 
East.  At  this  moment.  Captain  Burnes  was  at 
Cabool,  and  there,  came  in  contact  with  a  certain 
Captain  Vicovich,  who  gave  himself  out,  among 
the  Afghans,  as  an  envoy  from  the  court  of  St. 
Peter.sburg.  This  drove  the  previous  alarm  of 
our  Indian  statesmen  into  downright  consterna- 
tion. Cost  what  it  might,  Dost  Mahomed  must 
be  driven  out  of  Cabool,  or  we  should  soon  see  a 
Russian  army  thei'e!  Yet,  after  this,  the  Dost 
offered  to  ally  himself  with  us  if  we  would  only 
protect  him  against  the  Persians.  Lord  Auck- 
land declared,  in  a  minute,  that  lie  would  not 
oppose  the  hostile  advance  of  Persia  either  by 
ai*ms  or  by  money.  His  lordship  must  have 
known  by  this  time,  that  the  Persians  had  no 
chance  of  making  such  advance,  and  that  the 
operations  contemplated  by  his  government  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  make  the  young  shah  at 
once  reti-eat  towards  Teheran,  even  though  he 
should  have  reduced  Herat  previously. 

On  returning  to  the  governor-general,  Cajitaiu 
Bui'nes,  whose  opinions  seem  to  have  varied  ac- 
cording to  times  and  circumstances  and  the 
opinions  of  other  men  higher  in  office  than  liira- 
self,  declared  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  an  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy;  that  our  guest,  the  dethroned 
Shah  Siijah,  had  many  friends  in  the  country; 
and  that  with  a  little  aid  of  men  and  money,  he 
might  advance  to  Cabool  in  triumph,  and  with- 
out bloodshed.  Yet,  not  long  before  this,  Burnes 
liad  represented  Shah  Sujahas  an  imbecile  prince, 
without  a  party  in  his  own  country,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  as  the  best  ally  the  governor-general 
could  find.  Had  there  been  wisdom  in  these 
Indian  councils,  it  would  have  been  felt  that  we 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  de- 
throning or  enthroning  of  these  rulei-s.  But  in 
a  most  fatal  hour,  it  was  decided  to  carry  Shah 
Sujah  back  to  Cabool,  as  the  best  means  of  bai'- 
riug  the  approaches  to  the  Indus  against  both  Per- 
sians and  Russians ! 

Our  warlike  preparations  went  on  the  while, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  let  of  October  that  his 
lordship  issued  his  famous  Simla  proclamation. 
At  this  moment,  if  the  governor-general  did  not 
know  that  the  siege  of  Hei-at,  the  first  alleged 


great  cause  of  our  inquietude,  had  been  raised, 
and  the  reduced  Persian  army  forced  into  a  dis- 
gi-aceful  and  i-uinous  retreat,  he  might  at  least 
have  known  that  the  young  shah  had  no  chance 
of  success,  and  that  the  British  expedition  sent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  could  not  fail  in  its  proposed 
object.  Pei'sia  had  derived  nothing  but  disaster 
and  shame  from  the  rashly  undertaken  expedi- 
tion, and  ill-conducted  siege.  Lieutenant  Eldred 
Pottinger,  who  threw  himself  into  the  place,  di- 
rected the  defence.  The  ignorant  besiegers  could 
scarcely  maintain  so  much  as  a  blockade;  they 
knew  nothing  about  regular  approaches,  and  in 
all  their  attempts  to  storm  they  were  beaten  back. 
In  one  assault,  the  shah  lost  1800  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  altogether  his  casualties  ex- 
ceeded 3000.  He  was  as  remote  from  his  object 
in  September,  1838,  as  in  November,  1837,  when 
he  first  came  in  sight  of  Hei"at.  His  army  was 
short  of  provisions,  and  without  clothing  and 
pay;  and,  rather  than  have  continued  through 
another  winter  before  a  fortress  which  had  so 
repeatedly  defeated  them,  the  Persians  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  dispersed  themselves,  in 
spite  of  all  their  shah  could  do  to  retain  them.' 

Our  expedition  from  Bombay  landed  at  Karrack 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  middle  of  June,  when 
Macnaghten  and  Burnes  were  ]H'ei>aring  for  the 
Afghanistan  war  by  negotiating  with  Runjeet 
Sing  at  Lahore.  The  possession  of  Karrack,  an 
island  belonging  to  Persia,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  shah's  dominions,  showed  him  how  com- 
pletely those  dominions  were  within  our  grasp; 
showed  him  that  we  could  disembark  any  force 
we  pleased  at  Bushire  within  a  fortnight  of  its 
quitting  Bombay,  and  possess  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Persia,  before  the  people  at 
large  could  be  made  aware  that  hostilities  were 
intended. 

From  the  moment  that  our  troops  landed  on 
his  island  of  Karrack,  the  eves  of  the  Persian 
shah  were  turned  more  anxiously  in  that  direc- 
tion than  upon  the  siege  of  Herat;  and  at  the 
end  of  September,  when  he  gave  up  that  siege 
altogether,  and  put  his  diminished  and  rabble 
army  in  motion  for  a  retreat  into  the  heart  of 
his  own  country,  he  declai-ed  that  he  did  so  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  our  armament, 
and  that  if  Karrack  had  not  been  seized  by  us, 
Herat  would  have  been  taken  by  him.  It  is  trae 
that  the  possession  of  Kan-ack,  and  the  descent 
we  might  so  easily  have  efTected  on  Bushire,  were 
calciilated  to  induce  a  ra]nd  retreat,  even  if  the 
Persians  had  been  on  the  eve  of  victory  and  con- 
quest: but  it  is  not  true  that  our  menacing  atti- 
tude at  Karrack  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  shah's 
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liasty  retreat;  his  army  was  not  on  the  eve  of 
victory,  but  on  the  very  brink  of  dissolution. 
After  many  defeats,  it  was  half  famished  and 
wholly  disheai'tened,  and  it  could  not  by  any 
])Ossibility  have  continued  its  stupid  operations 
round  Herat  through  another  winter,  or  so  much 
as  through  another  month.' 

Well!  Herat  was  safe;  that  key  to  the  British 
dominions  in  India  could  not  be  given  by 
Persia  to  Russia,  for  Persia  could  not  get  it.  All 
the  dispositions  for  a  grand  camjjaign  beyond  the 
Indus  and  in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan  w^ere  made 
(badly  enough,  no  doubt!),  and  marching  orders 
were  given,  but  it  appeai-s  that  not  a  single 
regiment  had  yet  begun  to  march,  when  Lord 
Auckland  received  official  intelligence  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians  from  Herat.  But  this 
intelligence  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  counsels 
and  conduct  of  men  who  had  made  up  their  minds 
for  war,  and  who  could  not  rest  vmtil  the  British 
flag  should  be  carried  over  the  snowy  mountains 
and  through  the  deep  defiles  of  Afghanistan. 
These  men  did  not  see,  or  would  not  feel,  what 
a  bulwark  nature  and  fortune  had  opposed  to  a 
successful  invasion  of  Bi'itish  India  from  the 
westward,  and  that  they  were  going  to  weaken 
by  their  agression,  the  most  formidable  portion 
of  this  bulwark.  Long  before  the  fearful  cata- 
strophe in  which  all  this  blindness,  or  rashness 
and  obstinacy,  ended,  and  while  unthinking 
jieople  were  shouting  for  the  victories  our  arms 
were  obtaining,  a  sensible  writer  at  home  said : 
"  We  are  making  the  false  movement  of  a  general 
who,  finding  a  broad  marsh  between  himself  and 
his  opponent,  wantonly  crosses  it  with  great  loss 
and  inconvenience,  posts  himself  on  the  opposite 
margin,  and,  cutting  himself  oflf  from  his  sup- 
])lies,  affords  his  opponent,  at  the  first  favourable 
moment,  an  oppoi'tuuity  of  driving  him  into  the 
swamp,  or  starving  him  to  death,  or  compelling 
him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Such  is  a  fair 
view  of  our  present  adventure,  nor  can  we  see 
any  termination,  utter  discomfiture  excepted,  to 
the  course  into  which  it  leads,  until  it  brings  us 
to  the  very  thing  we  dejjrecate — ^contiguity  and 
collision  with  the  power  of  Russia  in  Pei'sia."  ^ 

In  the  month  of  October,  1838,  when  Loi-d 
Auckland  issued  his  warlike  proclamations  at 
Simla,  the  army  of  India  was  raised  to  203,000 
men.  Sir  Henry  Fane  was  at  this  time  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  India.  He  disapproved 
both  of  the  principles  of  policy  and  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  of  the  expedition;  and 
viewed  with  alai-m  the  prospect  of  having  our 
armies  so  far  removed  from  our  own  frontier. 
Sir  Henry  was,  besides,  in  indifferent  health 
when  the  first  campaign  was  announced.    Colonel 
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Fane,  the  sou  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  said,  after  his 
father's  death,  "I  am  prepared  to  pi-ove  that  the 
militaiy  head  in  India,  and  second  member  of 
council  of  that  countiy,  did  oppose,  or  perha])s 
rather  point  out  to  the  governor-general,  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  this  wild  and  unmeasured  expe- 
dition  He  insured  Lord  Auckland  of  the 

success  which  did  at  first  appear  to  attend  us, 
but  warned  him,  that  to  maintain  large  bodies 
of  troops  in  countries  so  distant,  and  which  scarce 
produced  food  sufficient  for  the  scanty  popula- 
tion, was  next  to  impossible."' 

As  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
him,  Runjeet  Sing,  in  despite  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  drawn  up  at  Lahore  by  Macnaghten 
and  Burnes,  refused  to  allow  our  troops  to  cross 
his  territories  in  the  Punjab.  Our  principal 
rendezvous  was  therefore  appointed  to  be  Shikar- 
poor  in  Scinde.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  had  faith- 
fully promised  to  provide  supplies  and  the  means 
of  conveyance  for  our  armies;  but  our  comman- 
ders found  that  they  had  provided  nothing  but 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  enmity,  and  that  the  mass 
of  the  Scinde  population  were  eager  to  attack 
our  troops.  Sir  Heni-y  Fane,  whose  health  was 
growing  woi'se,  resigned  the  command.  Lord 
Auckland  nominated  Sir  John  Keane,  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer,  but  said  to  be  head- 
strong, passionate,  and  domineering,  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  whole  force,  and  instructed  him 
to  send  his  own  orders  to  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  who,  as  senior  officer,  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Bengal  column  as  a  tempor- 
ary measure  until  its  junction  with  the  Bombay 
ti'oops.  This  also  gave  the  temporary  command 
of  a  division  to  Major-general  Nott,  and  of  a 
brigade  to  Colonel  Dennie.  We  can  trace,  even 
at  this  moment,  some  of  the  jealousies  and  heai't- 
burnings  which  helped  to  destroy  the  disciiiline 
of  the  whole  army. 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes  (he  had  been  made 
knight-commander  of  the  Bath  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  his  previous  services  on  the  Indus, 
in  Afghanistan,  &c.,  and,  perhaps,  in  part  for  his 
ample  contribution  to  the  unlucky  scheme  now 
in  process  of  execution)  had  been  employed  to 
collect  at  Shikarpoor  camels  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  army.  The  governor-general  had  cal- 
culated that  45,000  camels  might  be  obtained: 
but  Burnes  could  never  collect  20,000.  Every- 
where the  forebodings  of  calamity  thickened,  and 
warned  men — who  would  not  be  warned — to  stop 
their  advance  and  retrace  their  steps.  There 
was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  either  on  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde  or  upon  the  Lion  of  Lahore; 
there  was  little  security  for  our  communications 
and  supplies;  and  such  means  as  were  adopted 
for  the  obtaining  of  some  such  security  were  in- 

^  Letter  published  in  the  Times  of  5th  June,  1842. 
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adequate  to  the  eud,  were  .slovenly,  unsystematic, 
unworthy  of  British  officers  at  this  time  of  day. 
Numerous  and  unpardonable  military  errors 
were  committed  on  the  advance.  The  several 
divisions  of  the  army  were  accompanied  by  an 
amazing  number  of  camp-followers,  who  could 
not  shift  for  themselves  in  the  countries  beyond 
the  Indus :  thus  provisions  were  made  to  run 
short  even  before  our  troops  entered  the  moun- 
tain country.  The  camels  died  rapidly,  the 
horses  of  our  artillei-y  were  shot  to  jjrevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  com- 


Afohans  of  the  Uuokaunke  Tribk. 

munications  between  the  front  and  rear  division 
— left  one  hundred  miles  apart — were  completely 
cut  oft"  by  the  fierce  tribes  in  the  mountain  pass. 
The  robbers  in  the  pass  wei'e  incessantly  harass- 
ing oixr  soldiers,  and  jjouncing  down  from  their 
locks  and  hills  upon  the  baggage.  Savage  and 
unwise  orders  were  carried  into  execution  by  our 
harassed  and  exasperated  troops:  whenever  these 
Afgliaus  were  cajjtured  they  were  shot  or  hanged, 
no  quarter  being  on  any  occasion  given  to  them. 
Shah  Sujah,  the  dethroned  sovereign,  whom  we 
were  to  substitute  for  Dost  Mahomed,  was  allowed 
to  put  to  death  thirty-six  out  of  thirty-eight 
captives  he  had  made,  and  that,  too,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  at  least  one  British  field-officer.  Major 
Macsherry.  If  the  Afghans  had  concentrated 
their  forces,  and  had  acted  under  the  command 
of  any  officer  endowed  with  common  sense,  the 
progi-ess  of  Sir  John  Keane  must  have  been 
stopped  before  he  got  to  Ghuznee.  That  last- 
named  place  was,  however,  stormed  and  taken, 
and   the    fall   of   Ghuznee  opened   the  way  to 


Cabool.     As  Sir  John  Keane  drew  nigh,  Dost 
Mahomed  quitted   his  throne    and   his   capital, 
and  fled  with  only  600  horsemen  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  wide,  wild  country  beyond  the  Oxus.     On 
the  7th  August,    1839,  Shah    Sujah,  Sir  John 
Keane,  the  general  officei's  of  the  ai-my,  Burnes, 
Macnaghten,  and  other  officei-s  of  the  mission, 
or  of  the  staff,  made  a  pom]30us  and  triumphant 
entrance  into  Cabool.     Considering  the  work  as 
done,  Sir  John    Keane  hurried  tack  to  India, 
and  from  India  to  England,  to  be  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuznee 
and  Cappoquin  (with  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year), 
and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  of  the 
court  of  dii'ectore.     The  shouts  of  triumph  and 
applause  were,  however,  mingled  with  the  ex- 
pression of  many  doubts  and  some  severe  criti- 
cism.    In   the   lords   the   Duke   of   Wellington 
said   that   he  had  never  doubted  but  that  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  our  troops  would  secure 
victory  to  our  arms  in  Afghanistan;  but  that  it 
was  when  we  had  completed  our  first  conquests 
that  our  difficulties  would  begin.     Lord  EUen- 
liorough  declared  the  war  to  liave  been  a  folly, 
and  said  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it  might 
not  prove  a  crime.     Lord  Auckland,  as  governor- 
general,  received  his  meed :  he  was  raised  in  the 
peerage  to  the  rank  of  an  earl :  and  the  court  of 
directoi-s  and  the  court  of  jiroprietors  honoured 
him  with  their  vote  of  thanks  "for  the  sagacity 
and  promptitude  with  which  he  had  ])lanned  the 
expedition,  and  the  zeal  and  vigour  he  had  dis- 
played in  i)re])aring  the  troops  to  take  the  field."' 
j      Part  of   the   army  —  the   Bombay   column — 
'  quitted  Cabool  on  the  18th  of  Sejitember,  and 
'  the  Bengal  troops  were  recalled  in  October.     In- 
j  depeudently  of  the  shah's  contingent,  paid  and 
officered  by  the  Engli.sh,  about  8000  men,  British 
troops  and  sepoys,  were  left  in  that  cold  and  in- 
hospitable country.     Enormous  errors  were  com- 
mitted by  Macnaghten  and   Burnes,  who  were 
I  left  at   Cabool,  as  envoy,  and  Ji.ssistant   to   the 
envoy.    Shah  Sujah  maile  bad  worse  by  selecting 
a  low-born,   ra])acious  old  scoundrel  to  be  his 
I  prime  minister.     On  the  return  of  spring,  the 
Ghilzies  and  other  powerful  tribes  began  to  unite 
I  their  cavalry  and  to  attack  our  outposts.    At  the 
!  same  time  the  people  dwelling  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  glens  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  taxes  or 
tribute  to  Shah  Sujah,  but  also  refused  to  sell 
provisions  to  our  commissariat.     As  the  ice  and 
i  snow  melted,  and  left  the  roads  and  mountain 
tracks  passable,  a  fierce  war  of  posts  commenced. 
I  Insurrections  broke  out  among  the  tribes  that 
I  inhabit  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bolan  Pass. 
I  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  Ameei-s  of  Scinde 
called  their  followera  to  the  field,  united  their 
bands,  and   threatened  all  our  comujunications 
I  •  C.  Macfarlano,  Our  Indian  Empire. 
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between  Afgliaiiistan  and  the  Punjab.  Several 
most  serious  disasters  Avere  sustained  by  our 
troops;  and  the  brilliant  capture  of  Khelat,  and 
other  achievements,  could  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  we  had  embarked  in  a  ruinous  contest. 

Our  army  up  the  country  was  repeatedly  rein- 
forced. At  the  end  of  the  j^ear  1840,  we  had 
more  than  1G,000  men  in  Afghanistan;  and  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  great  insurrection  in 
November,  1841,  we  had  ui:)wards  of  14,000  men, 
besides  the  shah's  contingent.  The  number  of 
our  political  agents,  scattered  all  about  the  coun- 
try, as  if  it  were  conquered  and  submissive,  and 
to  be  organized,  like  annexed  jjrovinces  in  Hin- 
doostan,  by  means  of  the  ]ien,  exceeded  thirty. 
All  these  men  (and  not  a  few  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  young  and  inexperienced)  were  paid 
large  salaries  by  the  Compan}^  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  as  envoy  and  minister,  had  „£l  1,220 
per  annum;  his  assistant.  Lieutenant-colonel  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes,  ^3000.  Among  them  they 
received  more  money  than  could  be  realized  by 
taxes  and  duties  in  any  one  jDrovince  of  the 
Afghan  empire.  Everything  was  on  a  prodigious 
scale  of  expense.  It  was  costing  us  more  than 
£3,000,000  a  year  to  occupy  a  country  for  Shah 
Sujah  which  never  could  render  him  £300,000  a 
year.  The  Russo-mania  had  abated;  we  had  ob- 
tained substantial  ])roofs  of  the  difficulty  of  any 
army  traversing  Afghanistan,  even  if  it  could 
get  so  far;  and  we  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
learned  that  the  Afghan  tribes  were  neither  to 
be  depended  upon  in  their  owii  country,  nor  to 
be  feared  by  us  behind  the  Indus :  but  there  our 
array  was  left,  without  any  adequate  arrange- 
ment either  for  its  victualling  or  for  its  safe  re- 
turn; and  there  our  money  continued  to  be  lav- 
ished without  any  security  for  its  repayment.' 

A  D  1841  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  January  parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  her  majesty. 
The  speech  dwelt  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Levant 
(of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  continuous 
though  necessarily  brief  narrative),  on  the  gal- 
lantry and  skill  displayed  by  our  naval  forces  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  on  the  struggle  still  going 
on  in  China.  On  the  subject  of  the  Afghan  war 
not  a  word  was  said — an  omission  which  was 
afterwards  noticed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The 
address  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  4th  of  February  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Admiral  Stopford, 
Commodore  Napier,  and  the  captains  and  officers 
of  the  fleet  under  their  command  during  the 
operations  conducted  on  the  coast  of  Syi'ia,  and 
particularly  for  the  decisive  attack  on  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  that 
he  considered  this  achievement  one  of  the  greatest 


'  Biiist;  and  MS.  journal  of  a  young  officer  on  the  Bombay 
establishment. 


of  modern  times.  On  the  following  day  a  simi- 
lar vote  of  thanks  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  ministry,  however,  seemed  to  be  weaker 
than  before,  and  unable  to  carry  any  important 
legislative  measure.  After  very  long  and  angry 
debates  on  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
Ii'eland,  they  were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of 
eleven;  and  then  Lord  John  Russell  threw  u]> 
the  bill.  This  was  taken  as  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  decline  and  approaching  downfall  of 
the  Whig  administration. 

Mr.  Divett,  one  the  members  for  Exetei-, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  removing  the  Jews'  civil 
disabilities.  It  was  opposed  on  the  second  read- 
ing by  Sir  E.  Inglis,  who  protested  against  sui-- 
rendering  that  principle  of  the  constitution  \>y 
which  magistrates  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  persons  professing  Christianity.  He  was 
answered  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  suj^ported 
the  bill,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  go  furthei', 
and  admit  Jews  to  seats  in  parliament.  The  bill 
was  carried  through  the  commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  lords. 

After  v/earying  debates  on  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  Catholic  college  of 
Maynooth,and  on  church-rates,  Mr.  Ewartmoved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  honourable  member  wished  that 
such  minister  should  be  a  membei'  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  should  annually  lay  before  it  a 
statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
education  of  the  people.  A  minister  of  public 
instruction  was  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
foreign  kingdom,  who  regularly  made  such  re- 
ports to  the  crown.  Such  a  minister  ought  to 
mix  and  associate  with  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  countrj',  but  by  no  means  to  control 
them.  He  regretted  the  niggardliness  of  the 
grant  now  made  by  the  state  for  education, 
amounting  to  only  £30,000  a  year;  and  called 
on  the  house  to  be  more  liberal.  Ministers  op- 
posed the  whole  motion,  not,  they  said,  because 
they  objected  to  its  principle,  but  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  its  execution. 
They  promised,  however,  soon  to  lay  before 
the  house,  for  the  education  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  information  which  they  thought 
would  go  far  to  fulfil,  for  this  year,  the  object  of 
the  motion.  Mr.  Ewart  acceded,  and  the  motion 
was  withdrawn. 

A  further  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code  was 
carried  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  state  of  the  finances  was  still  vejy  unsat- 
isfactory; and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
who  had  erred  in  his  calculations  the  preceding- 
year,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  two  millions.  The  expenditure  had 
amounted  to  £49,285,000;  the  income  had  only 
reached  the  sum  of  £47,443,000.     To  make  up 
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this  deficieucy  Mr.  Baring  proposed  extensive 
alterations  in  our  timber  and  sugar  duties,  not 
in  the  way  of  augmentation,  but  in  that  of  re- 
duction on  timber  and  sugar  imported  from 
other  countries  or  from  colonies  not  our  own. 
He  calculated  on  a  vast  increase  of  cousumjDtiou, 
on  the  benefits  derivable  from  making  England 
the  one  great  mart  and  depot  for  sugars,  &c.,  and 
on  the  chance  of  the  countries  on  the  Baltic 
taking  more  of  our  manufactures  if  we  took  more 
of  their  timber,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection we  gave  to  Canadian  timber.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  also  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  altering  the  corn  laws,  as  another  sure 
means  of  increasing  the  revenue. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  at  the  last  extre- 
mity that  ministers  fairly  took  up  the  corn-law 
question.  It  was  not  long  since  Loi'd  Melbourne, 
the  premier,  had  solemnly  declared  that  he  would 
not  agitate  it— that  he  did  not  think  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  the  change  were  worth 
the  evils  of  the  struggle— that  the  corn  laws  could 
not  be  altered  without  a  most  violent  struggle; 
without  causing  much  ill  blood  and  a  deep  sense 
of  grievance.  But  the  country  was  now  nearly 
as  much  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law.s 
as  it  had  been  a  few  years  ago  for  the  ])assiug  of 
the  reform  bill;  and  the  cabinet  saw  no  other 
chance  of  recovering  their  popularity  and  making 
up  the  deficient  revenue  than  in  altering  the  corn 
laws  together  with  the  timber  and  sugar  duties. 
But  they  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  any 
of  their  proposed  measures.  On  the  sugar  duties 
they  were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  36,  there 
being  for  the  motion  2M1,  and  against  it  317. 
Hereupon  it  was  fully  expected  that  ministers 
would  resign.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  suipri.se 
when,  on  the  following  day,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  in  his  place,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  and  gave  notice  tliat,  on  the  Monday 
following,  he  would  move  the  usual  annual  sugar 
duties.  Lord  Darlington  said  that  "  it  was  plain 
that  ministers  meant  to  stay  in  office  with  a 
tenacity — he  must  be  allowed  to  say — unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  governments,  and  with 
the  deliberate  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
unequivocally  declared  against  them." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved 
a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  carried  it  by  312  against  311.  But 
still  these  most  tenacious  of  Whigs  would  not 
resign.  They  would  first  try  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  hoping  to  gain  an  aug- 
mentation of  force  through  the  anti-corn-law 
agitators.  On  the  22d  of  June,  parliament  was 
])rorogued  by  the  queen  in  pereou;  and  on  the 
following  day  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

The  new  parliament  was  opened  by  commis- 
sion on  the  inth  of  August.      Many  objections 


were  taken  to  the  royal  speech,  which  was  read 
on  the  24th.  The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  proposing  to  represent  to 
her  majesty  that  the  public  expenditure  had  for 
several  successive  years  exceeded  the  annual 
income,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for 
the  remedy  of  so  great  an  evil,  &c.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  delivered  a  short  speech  condemnatory  of 
the  conduct  of  ministei'S  as  well  abroad  as  at 
home.  Ministers  were  here  left  with  a  majority 
of  seventy-two  against  them.  It  was  not  better 
for  them  in  the  commons,  where,  after  four  nights 
of  stormy  debate,  Lord  John  Russell  found  that 
he  w-as  out- voted  by  ninety-one.  At  last,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  Lord  Melbourne  announced  that 
his  cabinet  was  no  more. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  as  premier,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  s];eedily  formed  a  new  cabinet. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  became  lord-chancellor,  Mr. 
Goulbiu'n  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
Wliarnclitle  jaesident  of  the  council,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  privy  seal,  Sir  James  Graham 
home  secretary,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  foreign 
secretary,  Lord  Stanley  colonial  secretary,  the 
Earl  of  Hadilingtou  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Lord  Ellenborough  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  the  Earl  of  Ripon  president  of  the  board 
of  trade.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  secretary  at  war, 

\  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  treasurer  of  the 
navy  and  jiaymaster  of  the  forces.  These  formed 
the  cabinet.  Among  the  appointments,  without 
seats  in  the  cabinet,  were  those  of  Lord  Lowther, 
{)Ostnia.ster-general;  Sir  George  Murray,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance;  L<ird  Canning,  under 
foreign  secretary ;  Sir  F.  Pollock, attorney-general ; 
Sir  W.  Follett,  solicitor-general;  ami  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  Governor-general  of  Canada.  A  change, 
as  extensive  Jis  any  that  had  been  usual,  \s~as 
made  in  the  queen's  household.     Earl  de  Grey 

I  became  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  re-elections  of  the  members  of  the  new 
government  by  their  re.spective  constituencies 
having  taken  place  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
seat,  the  House  of  Commons  re-assembled  on  the 
10th  of  Sejitember.  The  Whigs,  who  were  now 
sitting  on  the  ojijtosition  benches,  attempted  to 
bewilder  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  a  multiplicity  of 
questions,  and  to  force  from  him  a  premature 
disclosure  of  his  intentions  respecting  the  revenue, 
the  corn  laws,  &c.  The  premier  kejjt  his  own 
counsel  until  his  own  pro]ier  moment  arrived. 
He  had  distinctly  stated,  at  the  close  of  the  la.-^t 
session,  that  if  called  to  power,  he  would  not 
bring  forward  any  premature  declarations  as  to 
the  intentions  of  her  maje.sty's  government. 
This  declaration  he  had  made  re])eatedly,  and 
the  sense  of  the  countrv  had  been  taken  at  the 
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general  election  under  the  distinct  announcement  i 
that  such  was  his  intention.  Moreovei',  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  tlie  house  was 
thinning.  Meeting  the  difficulty  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  finding  that  the  deficiency  was  even 
greater  than  had  been  believed,  he  demanded 
and  obtained  an  addition  to  tlie  ways  and  means 
of  ^2,467,432.  So  soon  as  the  business  of  imme- 
diate urgency  was  despatched,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  commission.  This  was  on  the 
7th  of  October.      On  the  9th  of  tlie  following 


month  an  event  occurred  which  served  to  unite 
our  beloved  sovereign  still  more  closely  if  possible 
to  the  hearts  of  her  devoted  subjects.  This  was 
the  birtli  of  an  heir  to  the  British  throne,  at 
Buckingham  Palace;  and  as  it  was  on  lord- 
mayor's  day,  the  pleasure-loving  citizens  of  Lon- 
don were  enabled  to  double  the  congratulations 
of  their  time-honoured  festival  on  account  of 
such  an  auspicious  national  occurrence.  May 
Albert  Edward  realize  the  best  hopes  which  so 
often  have  been  foi'ined  in  favour  of  those  who 


Buckingham  Palace,  as  at  the  time,  from  the  Inclosure,  St.  James's  Park.— Drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  L.  Williams. 


have  borne  the  title  of  "Prince  of  Wales;"  and 
when  the  crown  devolves  to  him — though  late 
be  that  event — may  he  rule  as  his  predecessor 
has  ruled,  and  be  honoured  as  she  has  been ! 

While  the  Whigs  were  sustaining  the  discom- 
fitures which  drove  them  from  office,  the  sad 
eftects  of  their  policy  beyond  the  Indus  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  ajjparent ;  and  before  the 
close  of  this  year  the  Afghan  tragedy  was  com- 
pleted. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  May,  1841,  Major 
Pottinger  prognosticated  the  coming  storm,  re- 
presenting to  Macnaghten  the  envoy  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  our  military  force  in  some  places,  and 
the  badness  of  their  cantonments  in  nearly  all 
places.  The  major  was  looked  upon  as  an  alarm- 
ist. Sir  A.  Burnes  was  quite  confident  there 
was  no  danger.  At  the  end  of  October,  Cabool 
was  surrounded  by  pi-edatoiy  bands,  and  our 
communication  with  Hindoostan  was  cut  off. 
In  October,  General  Sale  cleai-ed  the  pass  of 
Khoord  Cabool,  but  not  without  hard  fighting 
and  considerable  loss.  Yet .  all  through  that 
month  our  officers  were  insulted  in  their  canton- 
ments at  Caboolj  and  many  attempts  were  made 


to  assassinate  them.  On  the  2d  of  November, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  house  of  Sir  A.  Bui'nes 
in  the  ctty;  and  he  was  massacred,  together  with 
his  brother.  Lieutenant  Burnes,  Lieutenant  W. 
Broadfoot,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
found  on  the  premises.  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
who  was  in  the  cantonments,  thought  and  said 
the  storm  would  soon  blow  over  of  itself.  Instead 
of  blowing  over,  it  hicreased  in  violence,  while 
every  minute  that  was  lost  in  inaction  raised 
the  numbers  and  the  audacity  of  the  insurgents. 
The  chief  command  of  our  astounded  and  be- 
wildered army  (bewildered  much  more  by  the 
inactivity  and  stupor  of  their  leaders  than  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Afghans)  was  at  this 
time  held  by  Major-genei-al  Elphinstone,  a 
most  amiable  and  at  one  time  a  gallant  officer, 
but  who  had  been  suffering  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  which  had  affected  his  nerves,  and 
worn  out  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body.  He 
was  utterly  incapable  of  acting  in  this  sudden 
emergency  with  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  trooi)s, 
and  the  officers  next  in  command  under  him 
seem  to  have  been— without  the  same  physical 
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and  unavoidable  causes — as  incapable  as  him- 
self, and  to  have  shrunk  from  all  responsibility. 
The  cantonment  occupied  by  the  army  for  so 
many  montlis  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and 
the  magazine  of  provisions  was  placed  in  the 
most  exposed  and  least  defensible  part  of  it, 
detached  from  our  works  of  strength.  All  the 
calamities  which  befell  our  ill-starred  force 
might  be  traced  more  or  less  to  the  defects  of 
our  position;  and  whether  we  look  to  its  situa- 
tion or  to  its  construction,  this  cantonment  at 
Cabool  must  ever  be  spoken  of  as  a  disgrace  to 
our  military  skill  and  judgment.' 

On  the  '.id  of  November,  the  day  after  the 
outbreak  in  Cabool,  3000  savage  Ghilzies  rushed 
towards  our  cantonment.s,  and  other  numerous 
bands  began  to  collect  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
We  turn  with  shame   from  the  details   of   the 
fearful   humiliating   story.      Our    commanding 
officers  continued   in  their  imbecility  until  our 
troops  were  infected  with  downright  cowardice. 
On  the  4th  of  November  our  people  ran  away 
from  the  commi.ssariat  fort,  abandoning  to  the 
enemy  all  our  stores,  clothing,  and  provisions, 
except  two  days'  supply  of  jirovisions  in  canton- 
ments.    On  the  9th,  General  Elphinstone's  weak 
state  of  health  induced  him  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Brigadier  Shelton.     A  quarrel  or  wide 
difference  of  opinion  immediately  arose  between 
Slielton  and  Macnaghten.     How  jnovisions  had 
been  obtained  we  know  not;  but  our  army  was 
still  motionless  in  its  cantonments  on  the  22d  of 
November,    when    the    terrible    Akljar    Khan 
arrived  at  Cabool  with  some  hundreds  of  well- 
mounted  warriors.     Shelton  made  a  sally,  com- 
mitted no  fewer  than  six  capital  militarj'  errors, 
and  was  beaten  back  with  loss.     On  the  2Gth  it 
was  proi)osed    by  the   enemy  that  the  British 
should  quietl}'  evacuate  the  country,  and  leave 
the   Afghans   to   themselves.      On    the   8th   of 
December,   Macnaghten  requestetl  General  El- 
phinstone  to  state  whether  the  only  alternative 
left  was  not  to  negotiate  for  our  safe  retreat. 
The  despomlent  dying  Eljihinstone  gave  a  fatal 
response    in    the   affirmative.     On  the    11th   of 
December,  Macnaghten  went  out  to  meet  Akbar 
Khan  and   certain    great  khans  and   heads   of 
tribes,  who  had  intimated  that  they  were  desir- 
ous  of   concluding   a   treaty.     A  ti'eaty   or   an 
agreement  was  concluded — our   troops  were  to 
be  allowed  to  retire    without  molestation;  the 
Afghans  were  to  furnish  them  with  provisions 
and  the  means  of  transport  for  the  conveyance 
of  our  baggage,  stores,  &c.     Instead  of  sending 
]>rovisions,  the  savages  murdered  all  our  sick 

'  Lieutenant  Vincent  Eyre.  The  cantonment  liad  a  low  r.-xni- 
\>art-  and  a  narrow  ditch;  it«  form  was  a  parallologram  ;  it  had 
routid  flanking  bastions  at  each  comer,  but  every  o>u  of  tluse 
bastions  n-as  commamled  by  nomefurt  or  hill. 


and  wounded   men   that    they  could   lay  their 
hands  upon. 

On  the  14th  of  December  was  commenced  the 
most  disastrous  and  appalling  retreat  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  authentic  history.  Making 
allowance  for  the  diffisrence  of  numbers,  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  from  Moscow  was  less  dread- 
ful than  this.  In  both  cases,  the  ice  and  snow, 
and  nakedness  and  famine,  slew  moi-e  than  the 
sword.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  had  an  interview  with  the  chiefs, 
who  now  demanded  that  a  portion  of  our  guns 
and  ammunition  should  be  given  up,  and  that 
Brigadier  Shelton  should  be  put  into  their  hands 
as  an  hostage.  Lieutenant  Sturt,  in  whom  the 
English  spirit  had  not  become  extinct,  jDroposed 
to  the  general  to  break  off  the  treaty  and  march 
forthwith  to  Jellalabad,  where  Sale  was  stoutly 
maintaining  hiniwelf.  But  the  general  called  a 
council  of  war — and  a  council  of  war  never  fights. 
On  the  22d  of  December,  as  our  troops  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  van-division,  Akbar  Khan 
sent  to  propose  a  new  and  much  more  favourable 
treaty  than  the  one  which  he  had  already  broken, 
and  to  invite  our  envoy  to  another  conference. 
On  the  following  da}'  Macnaghten  went  to  the 
place  appointed,  presented  Akbar  with  a  beauti- 
ful Arab  horse,  and  was  barbarously  murdered 
under  the  eyes  of  that  khan  and  of  other  chiefs. 
It  is  even  said  that  Akbar  himself  did  the  foul 
deed,  shooting  his  victim  through  the  body  with 
a  richly-mounted  pistol  which  Macnagliten  had 
sent  him  only  a  few  hours  before.  The  body 
was  hacked  to  i)ieces  by  the  armed  fanatics,  who 
carried  the  head  into  the  city  and  triumphantly 
exhibited  it  to  Captain  Couolly,  one  of  the 
])risoners  who  had  been  taken.  Not  an  arm  was 
raised  to  avenge  Macnaghten's  fate— nothing 
could  re-aniniate  our  troops,  or  the  wretched 
men  who  commanded  them.  All  went  on  as 
if  with  one  accord  to  complete  their  disgrace  and 
seal  their  doom — all,  except  a  few  English  heai-ts 
who  murmured  and  remonstrated,  but  who  had 
not  moral  courage  sufficient  to  incur  the  heavy  ami 
awful  responsibility  of  putting  their  command- 
ing officers  under  arrest,  a]ipealing  to  the  troops, 
and  assuming  the  command  themselves.  There 
were  more  councils  of  war  called,  to  end  in 
more  baseness  and  madness:  it  was  agreed  to 
leave  behind  all  our  guns,  except  six ;  to  surrender 
all  our  treasure;  to  give  up  married  men,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  as  hostages;  to  pay 
Osman  Khan,  and  some  other  treacherous  vil- 
lains, five  lacs  of  nipees  in  bills  drawn  upon 
India,  but  negotiated  on  the  spot  by  a  merchant 
■  of  Ca.shmere  and  some  Hindoo  bankers,  the  said 
Osman  Khan  engaging  to  escort  the  whole  army 
in  safety  to  Peshawer.  In  vain  did  Major  Pot- 
tineer  raise  his  manlv  voice  against  this  useless 
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debasement  (and  never  were  English  soldiers  so 
debased  before  as  to  buy  a  way  out  of  an  enemy's 
country!) — the  rest  of  the  officers  composing  the 
council  declared,  one  and  all,  that  the  bargain 
must  be  struck.  And,  accordingly,  the  bills 
were  given,  and  English  ladies  were  delivei'ed 
over  as  hostages,  if  not  at  this  moment,  a  little 
later. 

On  the  6tli  of  January,  1842,  our  head-quar- 
ters and  the  rest  of  our  army  cleared  out  of  the 
cantonments  at  Cabool,  to  march,  in  the  depth  of 
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winter,  through  a  countiy  of  perhaps  unparalleled 
difficulty.  The  strength  of  our  whole  force  was 
at  this  time  estimated  at  about  4500  fighting  men; 
the  camp-followers  at  a  moderate  computation, 
amounted  to  about  12,000  men,  besides  women 
and  children.  At  the  moment  the  rear-guard 
cleared  out  of  the  cantonments,  the  Afghans 
began  to  jilunder  the  baggage,  and  to  follow  and 
fire  upon  our  soldiers;  and  these  operations  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ceased  until  there  was 
nothing  left  to  plunder — or  to  kill.  We  will  not 
follow  this  demoralized  and  degraded  army 
through  the  horrors  of  the  passes  of  Khoord 
C'abool,  Tezeen,  and  Gundarauck.  General 
Elphinstone,  almost  at  the  jjoint  of  death,  gave 
himself  up  to  one  of  the  khans.  The  ladies 
and  wounded  were  given  up;  Dr.  Brydon,  who 
escaped  by  a  miracle,  was  the  only  officer  that 
reached  the  garrison  of  Jellalaboxl,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  sepoys  and  camp-followers  entered 
the  fortress,  which  Sale  had  held  in  spite  of 
General  Elphinstone's  insane  orders  to  him  to 
evacuate.  Counting  camp-followers,  women,  and 
children,  more  than  26,000  human  beings  had 
perished  in  the  reti-eat,  throvigh  cold,  famine, 
and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy.  A  few 
hundreds — mostly  native  Indians,  had  been  car- 
ried away  captives,  to  be  tui-ned  into  slaves,  or 
to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  ransoms.  Woe  to 
this  Afghan  war!    and  mercv  to  the  souls  of 


those  who  planned  it,  and  wlio  nearly  all  perished 
in  it.' 

The  upholding  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Levant,  effected  during  this 
yeai*,  and  while  the  Melbourne  administration 
was  yet  in  power,  seems  to  us  worthy  of  all  ])raise 
and  commendation.  The  war  which  was  waged 
for  these  great  objects  cost  but  little  bloodshed, 
and  it  gave  back  to  the  sultan  the  strengtli  of 
which  his  rebel  vassal,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  ought 
never  to  have  been  allowed  to  deprive  him. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1829, 
Sultan  Mahmoud  sent  Hafiz  Pa- 
cha across  the  Euphrates,  with  an 
army  to  recover  Syria.  In  the 
month  of  June  of  that  year,  Hahz 
Pacha  was  thoroughly  defeated 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  drove 
the  Osmanlis  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  Sultan  Mahmoud  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Abdul  Medjid,  who  was  only  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  The  new 
sultan  offered  the  too -powerful 
pacha  a  full  pardon  for  the  jiast, 
and  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of 
Egjqit;  Mehemet  Ali  rej^lied,  that 
he  must  have  Syria  as  well.  At 
first,  France  would  have  jiut  herself  forward  as 
sole  mediatrix  in  the  quari-el ;  but  this  was  a 
position  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  could 
not  allow  her  to  occui)y.  After  pretending,  for 
a  time,  to  go  along  with  Lord  Palmerston,  tlie 
Fi"ench  minister  suddenly  alleged  that  he  could 
not  coincide  with  us  and  the  other  powers;  that 
he  could  have  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Levant,  as  we  pretended  to  settle  it ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  then  said,  the  Levant  should  be 
settled  without  France.  Upon  this  announce- 
ment, there  was  much  blustering  among  the  jour- 
nalists on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  but 
what  could  France  now  do  against  the  allied 
powers  of  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia? 
All  that  she  did  was  to  give  false  hopes  to  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  to  en- 
courage them  into  a  resistance  which  was  utterly 
iinavailing,  and  which  cost  them  great  sacrifices. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud , 
the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  conmiand  of  a  trait- 
orous capitan-pacha,  or  lord  high-admiral,  sailed 
through  the  Dardanelles,  went  down  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  there  placed  itself  at  the  disposal  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  young  sultan  had  therefoi-e 
no  available  naval  force  at  the  time  when  he 
most  wanted  it.  It  was  resolved  that  the  British 
navy  should  make  up  this  deficiency.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  insurrections  broke  out  among  the 
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iiiouutaineers  in  Syria,  against  the  oppressive 
;;overmuent  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  They  com- 
plained of  the  conscription,  which  dragged  them 
away  in  chains  to  fight  for  Mehemet  Ali;  they 
comjjlained  of  corvees,  and  all  manner  of  forced 
labour;  they  complained  of  the  enoi'mous  taxes 
imposed  upon  property  on  the  death  of  the  owner, 
and  the  succession  of  his  heir  or  heirs;  and  they 
could  not  brook  the  law  which  commanded  every 
man  among  them  who  was  not  a  soldier  in  the 
pacha's  service  to  deliver  up  his  arms. 

The  treaty  between  Bi'itain,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern 
question,  was  signed  at  London,  on  the  loth  of 
July,  1840,  and  was  ratified  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. By  the  beginning  of  October,  our  fleet, 
very  eff"ectually  aided  b}'^  a  naval  and  land  force 
of  the  Emperor  of  Aiistria,  reduced  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Beyrout,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
drove  off  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  a  loss  of  7000 
men,  and  nearly  all  his  artillery  and  stores.  En- 
couragement and  substantial  assistance  were  sent 
to  the  Syrian  mountaineers;  and  the  Egyjjtian 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Acre.  Sidon 
was  captured  by  the  allies.  The  insurrection 
against  Mehemet  Ali  spread  over  all  Syria;  and 


Emir  Beschir,  chief  of  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  On  the  3d  of  Novembei-,  the  decisive 
blow  was  struck;  Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  was 
bombarded  by  the  British  fleet,  and  in  less  than 
four  hours  was  knocked  to  pieces — the  Egyptians 
losing  more  than  2000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  300  as  prisouei's;  whilst  the  British  counted 
onl}'  twelve  killed,  and  forty-two  wounded.  The 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali  then  eva- 
cuated Syria.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1840, 
Mehemet  Ali,  yielding  to  hard  necessity,  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, and  agi'eed  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
the  sultan,  to  renounce  for  ever  all  claims  upou 
Syria,  and  to  rest  satisfied  Avith  the  possession 
of  Egypt  as  an  hereditary  fief  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Thus  speedily  was  settled  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  modern  times;  and 
thus  was  given  strength  and  solidity  to  the  shat- 
tered Ottoman  empire,  together  with  another 
chance  of  occu))ying  the  position  among  the  first- 
rate  powers  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of 
all  Europe,  she  ought  to  hold.  And,  since  that 
period  the  internal  improvements  of  this  en)pire 
liave  gone  on  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
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(MEN  the  parliamentary  busi- 
ness of  1842  commenced,  there 
had  been  some  slight  changes 
in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  fortunately  for  the 
I'l/^^-  ~-  ^"^  '{;l  service,  and  for  the  tarnished 
liunuur  of  our  arms,  had  been  sent  out  to  India 


as  governor-general,  and  lie  had  been  succeeded 
at  the  board  of  control  by  Lonl  Fitzgerald  and 
Vesci.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  as 
^larquis  of  Chandos,  had  so  long  headed  what 
was  called  the  farming  interest,  had  resigned  the 
privy  seal,  being  alienated  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
by  the  intimations  now  given,  that  the  corn  law.s 
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must  and  would  be  changed.    His  office  liad  been 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  ou  the 
3d  of  February.  The  addresses  were  carried 
without  a  division,  and  when  divisions  became 
necessary,  it  was  seen  that  the  ministry  w^as 
strong  enough  to  carry  any  such  measure  of  re- 
form as  it  might  propose.  The  machine  of  gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  at  a  dead-lock.  Sir 
Robert  boldly  brought  forward  and  carried  his 
projierty  and  income  tax,  reducing  at  the  same 
time  various  other  taxes  and  duties.  "There  was 
no  other  certain  mode  of  raising  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  make  vip  for  past  deficiencies  and  defray 
our  annual  expenditure.  Upon  more  than  750 
articles  there  was  an  abatement  of  duty.  Im- 
mense strides  were  made  towards  the  system  of 
free  trade.  For  the  total  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws,  Sir  Robert  was  not  yet  prepared:  he  still 
clung  to  the  sliding  scale;  but  his  grasp  was  evi- 
dently less  tenacious  than  formerly,  and  instead 
of  a  sudden  alteration  which  took  place  on  the 
existing  scale  from  lOs.  to  6s.  8d.,  2s.  8ri.,  and  Is., 
he  pi'oposed  two  stationary  points,  after  which 
the  duty  would  only  fall  by  Is.  at  each  increase 
of  Is.  in  the  average  jjrice.  He  believed  that 
agi'icultural  industry  Avould  stand  on  a  firmer 
basis  with  prices  between  54s.  and  58s  the  quar- 
ter, than  Avheu  it  was  distui'bed  by  violent  fluc- 
tuations. He,  howevei",  disclaimed  the  idea  that 
the  legislature  could  guarantee  any  price  for  corn 
whatever.  Another  material  part  of  the  modifi- 
cation was  the  addition  of  156  towns  to  the  list 
of  150,  in  which  the  average  prices  of  corn  had 
been  previously  taken.  Mr.  Cobden  denounced 
the  plan  of  the  government  as  an  insult  to  a  suf- 
fering jieople.  This  honourable  member  could 
consistently  be  violent,  for  he  had  been  for  years 
an  enthusiast,  a  lecturer,  and  propagandist  for  a 
free  trade  in  corn  ;  and  for  some  time  he  had 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  this  one  object.  But 
when  the  late  ministers,  who  had  only  taken  up 
the  corn-law  question  ^vhen  it  was  considerably 
past  the  eleventh  hour,  raised  a  clamour  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  loud  as  that  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
it  did  seem  inconsistent,  unfair,  and  indelicate. 
And  even  now  the  Whig  party  were  far  from 
recognizing  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  corn. 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  the 
quarter:  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  this  was  too  high; 
and  Lord  John  was  outvoted  by  349  against  22G. 
Mr.  Villiers,  whose  views  on  the  corn  laws  had 
long  differed  from  those  entertained  by  the  Mel- 
bourne cabinet,  did  indeed  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  all  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  He  was  outvoted  by  303  to  ninety;  and 
nearly  all  the  Whigs  w^ere  found  in  the  majority. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  scale  was  carried  by  30G  against 
104.  On  the  11th  March,  the  premier  developed 
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his  financial  })lans  in  a  long  and  most  able  speech, 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  practical  commercial 
men,  and  to  all  those  Avhose  habits  and  pursuits 
gave  them  the  best  means  of  judging  of  such 
matters. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  Mr  Thomas  Duucomlie  pre- 
sented to  the  commons  what  was  facetiously 
called  "The  People's  Petition;"  which  was  said 
to  have  been  signed  by  nearly  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  people.  We  had  had  monster  meetings 
and  monster  balloons;  here  was  a  monster  petition! 
When  tacked  together,  it  required  sixteen  men 
to  carry  it!  It  was  escorted  to  Palace-yard  by  a 
long  j^rocession  of  working  men,  who  marched 
in  good  order  and  with  peaceable  demeanour  to 
•the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  so  big  that 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  it.  It  was  therefore  divided 
into  sections,  and  in  that  manner  carried  by  the 
petitioners  into  the  body  of  the  house,  where  it 
was  left  to  lie  on  the  floor,  for  no  table  could 
have  held  it.  There  was  much  laughter,  and 
those  laughed  most  who  best  knew  how  the  sig- 
natures had  been  obtained  or  manufactured.  It 
demanded  the  enactment  of  the  six  points  con- 
stituting "The  People's  Charter."  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  though  he  laughed  Avitli  those  who 
laughed,  moved  that  the  petitioners  by  their 
agents  or  counsel,  should  be  heard  at  the  bar. 
He  found  49  members  to  vote  with  him  ;  but 
there  were  287  against  him.  The  best  of  the 
refoi-mers,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  said  they 
could  never  tliink  of  conceding  power  to  masses 
of  men,  blindly  led,  who  had  signed  this  trashy 
j^etition . 

Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  that  a  supplemen- 
tary grant  of  £10,000  would  be  proposed  in 
addition  to  the  usual  education  grant  of  £30,000. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved 
an  address  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  liord  de  Saumarez,  and  Lord 
Exmouth,  three  of  our  greatest  naval  heroes;  and 
Mr.  Hawes  withdrew  a  motion  for  adding  the 
names  of  Herschel,  Watt,  and  Davy,  hoping 
that  Sir  Robert  himself  would  undertake  that 
duty.  The  parliament  was  jirorogued  on  the 
12th  of  August,  when  her  majesty  deeply  la- 
mented the  military  reverses  to  the  westward  of 
the  Indus,  but  turned  with  satisfaction  to  the  gal- 
lant defence  of  Jellalabad,  and  a  decisive  victory  in 
the  field,  which  had  evidently  proved  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  the  Eui-opean  and  native  troops, 
and  the  skill  and  fortitude  of  their  distinguished 
commander. 

Lord  Ellenborough  arrived  in  India  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1842.  His  earliest  attention 
was  claimed  by  the  state  of  affitirs  on  the  Indus, 
where  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  continued  in  a  doubt- 
ful attitude,  and  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Afghan- 
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istau,  where  our  troops  were  remaining  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  ojserations,  and 
where  our  captives  were  putting  up  earnest,  but 
at  times  almost  hopeless  prayers  for  their  liber- 
ation; a  liberation  which  even  the  women  of  the 
party  seem  to  have  thought  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  negotiation  and  ransom,  but  by  hard 
fighting.  At  first  his  lordshi])  adopted  the  notion 
of  his  predecessor;  and  it  is  said  that  positive 
orders  were  more  than  once  drawn  up  for  recall- 
ing all  our  troops,  and  commencing  a  treaty  with 
men  whom  no  treaty  could  bind.  But  the  clear 
head  and  high  heart  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington 
revolted  at  this  line  of  policy;  and  the  English 
people,  and  assuredly  the  majority  of  the  cabinet, 
felt  with  the  duke.  The  indignation  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  broken  up  the  new  ministry  if 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  followed  the  plan  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  momentarily 
and  reluctantly,  by  the  advice  of  others,  whose 
seat  of  sensibility  was  mostly  in  the  purse.     In 


circumstances,  had  continued  to  hold  out  man- 
fully behind  the  shattered  walls  of  Jellalabad. 
His  sorties  had  continued  to  be  frequent  and 
successful.  Through  these  soi'ties  many  of 
Akbai-  Khan's  people  were  killed  and  wounded, 
while  many  were  so  disheartened  that  they 
quitted  the  camp,  and  turned  their  faces  to- 
wards their  ovm  homes.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  Ajn'il,  Sale  defeated  Akbar  Khan  in  the 
open  field,  with  only  a  part  of  the  troops  that 
chief  boasted  he  had  been  blockading.  The  de- 
feat was  signal:  two  Afghan  standards,  four  guns 
which  liad  been  lost  by  our  Cabool  army,  and 
nearly  all  Akbar  Khan's  ordnance,  stores,  tents, 
&c.,  were  taken.  Next  to  Sale  himself,  the 
heroes  of  this  day  were  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
Dennie,  Colonel  Monteith,  Captains  Broadfoot, 
Fenwick,  Pattison,  Oldfield,  and  Havelock,  and 
Lieutenant  Mayne.  Unhappily  the  gallant 
Dennie  was  killed.  But  notwithstanding  this 
victory,  the  situation   of  the   brigade  was  still 


a  happy  moment,  his  lordship  in  council  ]n-o-  very  precarious,  for  the  provisions  were  almost 
nounced  the  word  "Forward;"  and  from  that 
moment  our  prestige  began  to  brighten,  our  dis- 
grace to  be  remedied.  We  spejxk  not  of  ven- 
geance for  the  past;  this  was  not,  and  never 
ought  to  have  been,  a  war  of  retaliation  and  re- 
venge; it  was  a  war  of  retrieval,  a  war  of  libera- 
tion. It  was  a  war  for  retrieving  all  that  was 
most  valuable  to  us — our  national  character,  the 
honour  of  our  arms,  and  the  spell  of  our  prestige, 
wanting  which  we  should  have  had  not  one,  but 


Jellalabap  — From  M.Tason'n  Narrative  of  Joumeys  in  Beloocliistaii 


many  wars  to  undertake  in  the  East;  it  was  a 
war  for  releasing  in  the  only  becoming  manner 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  from  a  foul 
Afghan  imprisonment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Sale,  in  spite  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  ordei-s  he  might 
receive,  and  in  spite  of  many  other  discouraging 


all  consumed.     At  last,  on  Friday  the  loth  of 
April,  Sale  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
Pollock's  camp  was  at  Ali  Boghan,  only  eight 
miles  from  Jellalabad,  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  at  Jellalabad  in  the  course  of  the  next 
morning.     And  accordingly,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, at  about  eight  o'clock.  General  Pollock  and 
his  force   aiTived,  mider  a  salute  of  seventeen 
guns.     On  Sunday,  the  day  after  this  opportune 
arrival,  there  were  three  distinct  shocks  of  earth- 
quake; but  they  did  no  harm, 
and  j)a.ssed  almost  unnoticed  by 
our  rejoicing  soldiei-s.     Pollock 
^"\  liad  soundly  beaten  the  Afghans 

in  the  Khyber  Pass  and  above 
it;  arKl  before  he  reached  Jel- 
lalabad, the  belejxguered  army 
had  dissolved,  or  was  in  rapid 
flight,  although  only  a  few  days 
before,  the  Afghans,  to  deceive 
and  disttess  some  of  tlieir  Eng- 
lish captives,  had  been  waving 
their  hands  and  shouting,  "Sha- 
1  lash  (Bravo)  I  All  is  over.  The 
Feriugee  army  has  been  cut  up 
iT*  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  all 
their  guns  taken,  by  Sultan 
-     Jan." 

As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  General  Pollock  intended 
to  advance  and  not  to  retreat,  the  people  of 
Cabool  began  to  desert  the  city  in  great  num- 
bers, from  dread  of  our  army;  and  all  efforts 
to  induce  the  peojde  to  meet  and  oppose  Pol- 
lock on  his  march  were  found  to  be  fruitless. 
Many  of  the  khans  either  struck  away  for  their 
own  mountains,  or  agreed  that  some  one  or  two 
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of  the  English  prisoners  should  be  released,  in 
order  to  open  friendly  negotiations  with  the 
victorious  general.  Just  at  this  crisis  Major- 
general  Elphiustone  breathed  his 
last.  By  this  time  several  of 
the  Afghan  chiefs  Avere  waging 
war  upon  one  another  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cabool.  It  was 
difficult,  even  with  the  best  man- 
agement, to  occupy  the  country, 
but  happily  there  was  no  longer 
any  intention  of  so  doing;  it  was 
easy  to  regain  possession  of  Cabool 
and  to  scatter  the  divided,  dis- 
tracted army  of  such  an  anarchic 
j)eople.  The  sirdar  now  offered 
to  release  the  English  ladies  and 
children  unconditionally;  but  his 
despatch  was  interee])ted  and  de- 
stroyed by  one  of  the  khans. 
One  security  for  the  lives  at  least 
of  these  interesting  prisoners  was 
in  the  cii'cunistance  that  the  women 
and  children  of  Akbar's  own  family  and  some 
other  chiefs  were  in  our  hands;  and  the  barbarians 
thought  that  if  they  murdered  their  captives, 
we  should  retaliate  by  murdering  ours.  The 
Shah  Sujah  was  treacherously  assassinated  by 
one  Sujah  Dowlah,  "a  handsome,  quiet-looking 
man,"  who  now  tried  hard  to  persuade  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  that  the  shah  had  played  us  false, 
and  that  he  had  committed  a  praiseworthy  act 
in  getting  rid  of  him.  The  assassin's  real  motive 
was  to  avenge  an  attempt  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  life  of  Akbar  by  an  agent  of  Shah 
Sujah;  but  many  of  these  Afghan  chiefs  had  be- 
come wonderfully  anxious  to  prove  that  they 
had  always  been  the  friends  of  the  English,  and 
that  it  was  the  late  shah  who  made  the  insur- 
rection, and  called  upon  all  the  mountain  tribes 
to  destroy  our  army  on  its  retreat  through  the 
passes.  Shah  Sujah's  youngest  son,  Futty  Jung, 
was  proclaimed  king  by  one  party,  while  the 
Barukzies  formed  another  party  and  opposed 
him.  From  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Cabool, 
the  civil  or  clan  warfare  was  carried  into  the 
very  heart  of  that  city;  and  Futty  Jung,  who 
hoped  to  retain  the  treasure,  if  not  the  throne, 
of  his  father,  the  murdered  shah,  was  closely 
Ijesieged  in  the  Balla  Hissar.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  a  mine  was  sprung  under  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  Balla  Hissar;  but  the  storming  party  was 
driven  back  with  loss.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  Futty  Jung,  finding  his  people  disin- 
clined to  support  him  any  longer,  made  terms 
with  Akbar  and  the  other  chiefs,  giving  up  a 
tower  in  the  Balla  Hissar  to  each  of  them,  and 
retaining  for  himself  possession  of  the  royal  resid- 
ence.    By  this  strange  bargain,  the  citadel  was 


now  divided  between  four  rival  tribes,  the  Door- 
aunees,  the  Barukzies,  the  Ghilzies,  and  the 
Kuzzilhashes,  each  being  represented  by  its  chief. 


Fort  of  Ah  Musjid,  in  the  Khyber  Pass. ' 

On  the  2d  of  June  news  was  brought  to  Cabool 
that  General  Nott  had  gained  a  great  victory 
under  the  walls  of  Kandahar,  and  had  killed 
2000  of  the  Afghans.  Nott  also  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  person  of  Suffer  Jung,  a  rebel  son  of 
Shah  Sujah,  who  had  fought  against  his  own 
father,  and  had  now  been  fighting  against  the 
English.  The  sirdar,  Akbar  Khan,  now  told  the 
English  jDrisoners  at  Cabool  that  he  intended 
shortly  to  march  to  Jellalabad,  in  order  to  pay 
his  respects  to  General  Pollock  !  But  from  other 
quarters  the  Englishmen  heard  that  he  medi- 
tated carrying  them  all  off  to  the"  banks  of  the 
Oxus.  This  was  the  man  who,  after  conclud- 
ing the  treaty  with  Macnaghten,  girded  on  his 
weapons  on  the  morning  of  the  departure  of 
our  army  from  Cabool,  and  told  the  assembled 
chiefs  he  was  going  to  slay  all  the  Fei'ingee  dogs; 
and  this  was  the  man  who,  on  the  passage  of 
our  troops  through  the  Khoord  Cabool  Pass,  fol- 
lowed with  some  chiefs  in  the  rear,  and  in  the 
same  breath  called  to  the  Afghans  in  Persian  (a 
language  which  many  of  our  oflicers  and  people 
understood)  to  desist  from  firing,  and  in  Pushtoo 
(a  dialect  of  the  country  which  none  of  our 
])eople  understood)  to  continue  firing  at  the  in- 
fidel dogs.  On  the  29th  of  June  there  was  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake  at  Cabool,  and  Futty 
Jung,  the  Dooraunee  chief,  and  youngest  son  of 
Shah  Sujah,  was  proclaimed  king  by  Akbar, 
who  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  the 
title  of  vizier.  But  it  would  appear  that  our 
Indian  government  had  begun  once  more  to  lose 
heai't  and  confidence,  and  to  doubt  whether  the 


'  From  Ijieutenant  W.  Barr's  "Jounial  of  a  March  from  Delhi 
to  Peshawer,  and  thenoo  to  Cabool." 
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united  forces  should  retire  at  ouce  to  the  coun- 
try below  the  Khyber  Pass,  or  take  a  forward 
j)Ositiou  near  Jellalabad,  or  advance  upon  Cabool. 
After  his  junction  with  Sale,  Pollock  halted 
more  than  four  months  at  Jellalabad.  During 
this  long  time  the  troops  at  Jellalabad  were 
much  afflicted  with  dysentery  and  other  sick- 
nesses, arising  chiefly  from  bad  food,  improper 
or  inadequate  clothing,  and  the  want  of  tents. 
A  great  many  died,  and  all  the  surviving  soldiers 
were  impatient  to  quit  the  place,  and  march  for- 
ward for  the  Afghan  capital.  If  this  long  de- 
lay was  parti}'  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing cattle  and  forwarding  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements, it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  was  also 
partly  owing  to  the  indecision  of  government, 
and  to  the  want  of  proper  energy  and  ability  in 
the  commissariat,  and  {perhaps)  in  some  other 
branches  of  the  service.  At  length,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  General  Pollock  received  instruc- 
tions to  advance  on  Cabool  as  cpiick  as  po.ssibIe. 
Pollock,  however,  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not, 
niove  until  the  :iOth  of  August.  Akbar  Khan 
declaied,  with  an  expression  of  savage  determina- 


Generai.  Pollock.— From  a  portrait  by  G.  H.  Fonl. 

tion  in  his  countenance,  that  so  surely  as  Pollock 
advanced,  he  would  take  all  his  English  prisoners 
into  Toorkistan,  and  make  presents  of  them  to 
the  ditFerent  chiefs  of  that  wild  couutiy.  On 
(he  liith  of  August,  General  Nott,  at  the  head 
of  about  7000  men,  liad  left  Kandaiiar  for 
Gliuznee  and  Cabool,  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles.  Sultan  Jan  started  to  meet  Nott  before 
lie  should  reach  Ghuznee;  he  fancied  he  was  go- 
ing to  a  certain  victory,  but  he  sustained  a  com- 
plete defeat;  and,  Ghuznee  being  retaken,  Nott 
continued   his  advance.     General  Pollock  was 


equally  successful;  and  both  armies  were  satis- 
factorily proAnng  that  our  soldiers,  both  native 
and  European,  only  required  proper  commanders 
to  be  invincible.  It  was  now  expected  that 
General  Nott  would  reach  Cabool  early  in  Sejv 
tember,  and  that  Pollock  would  be  only  a  few 
days  after  him. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  Akbar  kept  his  threat 
by  hurrying  off  his  prisoners  towards  Toorkistan. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  the  unhappy  party 
reached  Bameean,  every  indignity  having  been 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  way.  There  they 
were  halted  under  a  fort  until  fresh  orders 
should  be  received  from  the  terrible  Akbar.  On 
the  11th,  the  khan  who  had  charge  of  them,  and 
who  was  "a  man  that  would  do  anj'thing  for 
money,"  signed  an  agi-eement  with  five  English 
officers,  who  promised  to  give  him  20,000  rupees 
and  to  insure  him  1000  rupees  per  mouth. 
After  this  the  khan  hoisted  the  flng  of  defiance 
on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  telling  the  j)risouers  that 
they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear — that  they 
should  not  be  carried  into  Toorkistan — that  they 
should  remain  where  they  were  until  General 
Pollock  should  send  a  detachment  to  convey 
them  back  to  Cabool  in  honour  and  safety.  Ho 
had  told  the  prisoners  that  he  had  received 
Akbar's  orders  to  hurry  them  on  their  journey, 
and  to  butcher  all  the  sick,  and  all  those  for 
whom  there  was  no  conveyance.  Several  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  knowing  how  matters  were  going 
at  Cabool,  and  hoping  to  obtain  some  English 
money,  came  over  to  the  fort  and  tendered  their 
allegiance  to  Major  Pottinger.  Some  two  or 
three  of  them  with  much  form  and  ceremony 
swore  on  the  Koran  to  be  faithful  to  Major 
Pottinger  and  his  companions,  who  appoiiited  a 
commissariat  officer,  and  resolved,  in  case  Akbar 
should  send  troops  against  them,  to  hold  out  till 
they  .should  receive  assistance,  even  though  they 
should  be  reduced  to  eat  the  rats  and  mice,  of 
whicli  they  had  a  grand  stock  in  the  old  fort. 
!  On  the  loth  a  letter  was  received  at  the  fort, 
stating  that  all  Cabool  had  risen  against  Akbar 
the  new  vizier;  that  Nott's  and  Pollock's  forces 
vere  coming  iip  rapidly;  that  Akbar  had  fled  to 
the  Zoba  ^lountaius,  and  that  other  chiefs  who 
dreaded  alike  the  vengeance  of  the  English  sol- 
diers and  the  vengeance  of  the  people  of  Cabool 
liad  fled  in  vai'ious  directions,  and  witli  only  a 
few  followers.  It  was  also  reported  that  a  light 
English  force  had  been  sent  to  their  aid,  and  was 
making  forced  marches  towards  the  fort.  Upon 
this  ^lajor  Pottinger,  no  longer  a  prisoner,  but 
acting  as  a  viceroy  and  making  grants  of  land 
and  assigning  revenues  to  the  hill  chiefs,  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour,  determined  to  quit  the 
old  fort,  and  return  with  the  whole  party  along 
the  road  leading  to  Cabool. 
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The  party,  attended  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  set 
out  from  the  fort  on  the  16th,  hoping  to  meet 
their  English  friends  on  the  road,  and  at  the 
same  time  fearing  that  they  might  encounter 
some  of  Akbar's  desperate  and  vindictive  people. 


1,  Khan  Shereen  Khan,  Cliief  of  the  Juwansheer  Kuzzilbashes. 
2.  GiioLAM  Mahomed,  a  Baruk/ye.— From  Hart's  Character  and  Costume  of 
Afghanistan. 

As  they  encamped  for  the  first  evening  they  re- 
ceived a  letter  stating  that  Pollock's  force,  after 
fighting  fi'om  midday  to  midnight,  had  eventually 
forced  the  Klioord  Cabool  Pass,  and  had  chai-ged 
the  enemy  as  far  as  the  hills  on  the  nortli  side 
of  the  city  of  Cabool;  that  Nott  had  attacked 
and  pursued  them  in  another  direction ;  tliat  the 
hxte  Kuzzilbashes  and  adherents  of  the  late  Shah 
Sujah  had  made  themselves  complete  masters  of 
the  city,  and  that  Akbar  Khan,  Sultan  Jan 
Achmed  Khan,  and  other  hostile  khans,  who 
had  all  been  defeated,  wei'e  nowhere  to  be  heard 
of.  This  was  pleasant  news;  but  at  the  same 
time  our  returning  prisoners  were  alarmed  by 
the  report  that  2000  horse  were  following  them 
up  to  recapture  them  and  to  carry  them  into  the 
deserts  beyond  the  Oxus.  But  their  last  fears 
were  soon  removed :  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  they  were  roused  from  their 
slumber  by  the  arrival  of  a  horseman  with  a 
letter  from  Sir  Eichmoud  Shakes]iear,  who  was 
coming  with  600  mounted  Kuzzilbashes  to  meet 
them.  The  party  set  olf  eai-ly,  and  at  mid-day 
reached  some  deserted  forts  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain-pass.  They  were  sitting  under  the 
walls  of  one  of  three  forts,  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  sun,  when,  at  three  o'clock.  Sir  Rich- 
mond arrived,  and  was  received  with  heartfelt 
pleasure.  "That  we  should  have  escaped  un- 
hurt, with  so  many  delicate  women,  young  chil- 


dren, and  tender  infants,  through  such  numerous 
perils,  fatigues,  and  privations,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  hands  of  such  merciless  enemies  as 
Akbar  Khan  and  his  Ohilzie  confederates,  seemed 
at  first  too  much  for  the  senses  to  realize,  nor 
could  even  the  most  thoughtless  among  us  fail 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  in  all  that  had  be- 
fallen us  the  distinguishing  grace  and  jirotecting 
providence  of  a  foi'bearing  and  merciful  God. 
We  now  for  the  first  time  learned  that  General 
Pollock  had  reached  Cabool  on  the  15th,  where 
one  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  hasten  the  de- 
jmrture  of  the  Kuzzilbashes  to  our  aid  by  a 
donation  of  10,000  rupees."  But  the  party  had 
still  a  long  march  and  a  difficult  country  between 
them  and  Cabool,  and  were  not  without  their 
apprehensions  that  Akbar  might  make  some  de- 
sperate eft'ort  to  recover  his  lost  prey.  Sir  E. 
Shakespear  forwarded  an  earnest  reqiiest  to  Gene- 
ral Pollock  that  more  troops  might  instantly  be 
sent  out  to  their  support,  as  the  pass  of  SufFed 
Khak,  through  which  they  must  march,  was  re- 
poi'ted  to  be  occupied  by  a  band  of  marauders. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
party  should  move  forward  by  forced  marches, 
for  which  every  facility  was  afforded  by  the 
Kuzzilbash  chiefs  in  supplying  them  with  fresh 
horses.  On  the  dawn  of  the  18th  the  march  was 
resumed.  On  the  20th  they  met  an  English 
officer,  who  gave  them  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  General  Sale's  bi'igade  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant  on  the  road  to  meet  them.  A  little 
farther  on  they  saw  a  body  of  her  majesty's  3d 
dragoons  with  a  squadron  of  Bengal  cavalry 
quietly  picketed  in  some  fields. 

"  All  doubt  was  now  at  an  end ;  we  were  once 
more  under  the  safeguard  of  the  British  troops. 
General  Sale  was  there  in  person;  and  his  happi- 
ness at  regaining  his  long-lost  wife  and  daughter 
may  be  imagined.  The  gallant  veteran's  counte- 
nance was  an  index  of  his  feelings;  and  ajjathetic 
indeed  must  have  been  the  heai-t  that  failed  to 
sympathize  with  his  holy  joy.  The  camp  was 
still  a  few  miles  further  on;  and  we  perfoi-med  a 
procession  of  glad  spirits,  as  we  moved  along 
towards  the  pass  of  Sufied  Khak,  whose  heights 
we  could  discern  crowned  with  British  bayonets. 
This  we  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  brave  13th 
light  infantry  (Sale's  own  regiment),  who,  as  the 
ladies  successively  ascended  the  hill,  raised  three 
hearty  cheers  to  each  of  them;  sounds  never  to 
be  forgotten,  producing  a  thrill  of  ecstacy  through 
the  whole  frame.  The  mountain  guns,  under 
Captain  Backhouse,  would  cap  the  scene  with  a 
royal  salute." '  It  was  a  glorious  rescue — it  was 
a  scene  worthy  of  an  epic;  but  alas !  that  the 
number  of  the  rescued  should  he  so  small.     On 
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the  21.st,  the  happy  party  marched  out  with  Sale's 
brigade  to  Killa  Kazee,  a  village  close  to  Cabool. 
At  two  P.M.  on  the  same  day  they  started  for  Gene- 
ral Pollock's  camp  ou  the  plain  east  of  Cabool. 
Near  the  tomb  of  the  Emjieror  Baber  they  passed 


Major-general  Sir  Roefhit  Sale,  G.C.B. 

From  a  portrait  by  11.  Mosi'l^v, 

General  Nott's  camp.  Thence  their  road  lay 
through  the  city.  The  streets  were  almost  emjity, 
and  unnatural  silence  prevailed — a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  former  days ! 
They  passed  the  spot  where  Burnes's  house  had 
stood.  That  house  was  now  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  its  pretty  garden  a  desolate  waste.  It  was 
here  that  the  unfortunate  man  u.sed  to  look  for- 
ward with  enthusiasm  to  the  rapid  melioration 
of  the  country  through  the  agency  of  British 
enterprise  and  skill— an  unreal,  fatal  vision,  and 
awfully  dissipated!  The  party  entered  General 
Pollock's  camp  at  sunset.  Again  the  artilleiy 
littered  its  boisterous  notes  of  welcome,  and  old 
friends  crowded  around  with  their  hearty  con- 
gratulations. For  the  present  their  cup  of  joy 
was  full.  But  when  the  first  ra])ture  was  over, 
rest  and  reflection,  ami  the  scenes  which  sur- 
rounded them,  must  have  brought  to  their  recol- 
lection the  thousands  that  had  perished,  and  tlie 
many  friends  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  on  the 
mountain-tops  or  in  the  dreadful  passes. 

Victory  was  now  perched  upon  the  British 
standai'd  wherever  it  was  raised.  One  of  the 
most  confident  predictions  of  those  who  had 
pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  the  Company's 
commercial  charter  and  monopoly  of  the  China 
trade  had  been  verified  :  from  the  moment  that 
that  trade  had  been  thrown  open,  there  had  been 
nothing  but  dissension  and  confusion  at  Canton, 


and  the  quarrel  had  led  to  Avar,  and  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Celestial  empire  by  a  British  fleet 
and  army.  The  victories  obtained  in  the  rivers 
and  on  the  plains  of  China  were  rapidly  rumoured 
throughout  India,  and  produced  a  salutary  im- 
pression among  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
as  well  as  in  other  neighbouring  countries.  They 
warned  all  our  enemies  that  our  enterprise,  our 
strength,  and  resources  were  undiminished.  On 
21st  of  September  Lord  EUenborough,  being  then 
at  Simla,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  issued  an 
encouraging  jjroclamation,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  that  very  day  received  the  reports 
of  three  victories :  one  obtained  on  the  30tli  of 
August,  by  Major-general  Nott  over  12,000  Af- 
ghans, thirty- eight  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Ghuznee;  one,  on  the  8th  of  September,  by 
Major-general  Pollock,  over  the  troops  of  Ma- 
homed Akbar  Khan  and  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  at 
Jugdulluk;  and  one  on  the  IGth  of  June,  by  the 
expedition  on  the  coast  of  China,  within  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Before  the 
news  of  these  victories  readied  them,  our  old  foes 
in  Nepaul  and  some  of  the  Rajjioot  tribes  in 
Central  India  were  in  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment, and  even  the  Burmese  looked  anxiously 
towards  China,  and  seemed  more  than  half  de- 
termined to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war  by  in- 
vading Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim  ])rovinces. 
But  as  soon  as  it  waa  known  that  the  Chinese 
were  fleeing  before  our  troops,  that  the  Afghans 
had  been  beaten  iu  every  encounter,  and  that 
Cabool  had  been  recaptured,  both  Burmese  and 
Nepaulese,  together  with  every  independent  state 
in  Ilindoostan,  gave  up  their  warlike  piojects, 
and  luistened  to  make  the  most  amicable  profes- 
sions to  our  Indian  government. 

We  liad,  however,  had  quite  enough  of  Afghan 
connections  and  interferences;  there  was  no  longer 
a  man  that  could  be  deluded  by  a  vision  like 
that  of  Burnes;  we  had  released  our  captives, 
retrieved  the  honour  of  our  arms,  and  by  a  series 
of  well-ordered  and  gloriously-fought  battles  re- 
duced the  Afghan  jn-ide;  and  therefore  it  was 
felt  that  we  hail  little  else  to  do  than  to  vacate 
a  country  which  we  ought  never  to  have  entered, 
and  leave  the  khans  to  their  own  anarchy.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  Lord  EUenborough  issued  a 
pi'oclamation  from  Simla,  the  spot  where  Lord 
Auckland  had  declared  the  war,  stating  that  the 
disasters  in  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged 
upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  British 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutlej.  And 
on  the  12th  of  October,  after  destroying  the  for- 
tifications, the  grand  bazaar,  two  mosques,  and 
other  buildings,  the  Bi-itisli  troops  evacuated  Ca- 
bool, and  marched  off  in  three  divisions  for  Jella- 
labad,  where  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
22d  and  the  two  following  davs.     On  Saturday 
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the  17th  of  December,  they  readied  the  right  ' 
hank  of  the  Sutlej  opposite  Ferozepoor,  and 
crossed  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats  decoi-ated 
with  flags.  Reviews,  dinners,  and  balls  ensued. 
lu  proposing  the  health  of  General  Sale  and  the 
brave  garrison  of  Jellalabad,  Lord  Ellenborongh 
said  that  it  was  they  who  had  saved  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  At  a 
grand  review  on  the  31st  of  December,  24,000 
troops  and  102  guns  were  mustered  on  this  one 
spot. 

Of  the  war  in  China  we  can  say  but  little.     The 
Chinese  displayed  on  some  occasions  a  wonderful 


degree  of  fortitude  and  power  of  endurance,  l)ut 
of  a  brilliant  or  active  courage  they  gave  veiy 
few  ])roofs;  and  their  military  science  was  alto- 
gether contemptible.  A  very  small  Ih-itish  army 
might  have  marched  through  and  through  the 
empire.  Most  of  our  troops  that  were  actually 
engaged  were  ashamed  of  their  easy  conquest. 
There  seemed  hardly  anything  for  them  to  do 
but  to  move  forward  and  kill  or  scatter. 

The  quarrel  had  commenced  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  alteration  of  the  East  India  C!om- 
pany's  charter  which  threw  open  the  trade  of 
China  as  well  as  that  of  India.      The  Chinese 


FoETs  AND  Batteries  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  or  First  Pass  of  the  Canton  River. — From  a  view  by 

Lieutenant  Martin,  4!<1  Madras  Native  Infantry. 


were  enormous  consumers  of  opium,  and  their 
supplies  were  almost  wholly  derived  fi-om  Hin- 
doostan.  The  moral  government  of  the  Celestial 
empire,  shocked  at  the  prevalence  of  this  worst 
kind  of  drunkenness,  had  long  been  fulminating 
terrible  prohibitory  decrees;  but  the  Chinamen 
could  not  do  without  their  opium ;  the  ministers 
of  the  law  themselves  had  a  very  general  love  for 
the  drug,  and  the  mandarins  and  other  officers 
employed  to  stop  the  importation  went  shares 
with  those  who  carried  on  the  contraband  trade. 
The  ex])erienced  sea-captains,  factors,  and  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company  had  carried  on 
this  trade  with  great  quietness  and  decorum,  and 
with  the  order  and  regularity  of  an  organized 
body.  But  the  case  was  different  when  the  free 
trade  began,  and  when  unpractised  and  impatient 
skippers  and  supercargoes  repaired  to  Canton. 
The  court  of  Pekin  was  roused  into  a  fury  by  the 
proceedings  of  these  men;  the  opium  on  shore 
was  seized,  together  with  a  lai'ge  amount  of  Bri- 
tish property;  and  the  tea  ti-ade  and  all  other 
trade  with  us  was  declared  to  be  suspended.  In 
1834  Lord  Grey's  government  sent  out  Lord 
Napier  to  Canton  to  act  as  chief  superintendent, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  up  the  quarrel.     The 


viceroy  of  Canton  i-ef  used  to  receive  Lord  Napier's 
letter,  and  peremptorily  ordered  his  lordshii^  to 
quit  the  factory,  which  is  situated  outside  of 
Canton.  His  lordship  refused  either  to  com- 
municate with  the  viceroy  as  a  petitioner,  or  to 
leave  the  factory.  On  the  7th  of  Septembei-, 
1834,  as  his  majesty's  ships  the  Andromache  and 
Imogene  were  approaching  the  Bogue  or  Bocca 
Tigris  passage,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  war-junks,  and  assailed  by  a  fire  from  the 
Chinese  forts.  The  English  reserved  their  fire 
until  they  were  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  close  to  the  paltry  mud-forts,  when  a 
broadside  or  two  did  their  business,  silencing 
them  and  scattering  the  panic-stricken  Chinese. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Napier  was  seized  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which,  with  a  difFereuce-of  opinion 
that  arose  among  the  members  of  the  British 
chambers  of  commerce,  induced  him  to  return  to 
Macao,  where  lie  died  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1834. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship's  decease  was  known, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Canton  named  Mr. 
John  Francis  Davis,  formerly  of  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  at  Canton,  to  succeed  him  as 
chief  superintendent.     But  all  the  experience  of 
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Mr.  Davis  was  of  no  avail;  and  our  relations 
remained  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  the  tea 
trade  being  at  times  allowed  and  at  times  sus- 
pended, and  a  rancorous  feeling  being  displayed 
by  the  Chinese  government  ou  all  occasions. 
Conflicts  took  place  in  the  Canton  river  between 
some  of  our  boats  and  the  Chinese  junks;  and 
the  avithorities  issued  an  order  to  interdict  the 
supply  of  food  of  any  kind  to  the  British  in  China. 
Ou  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  an  imperial  edict 
directed  all  trade  with  England  to  cease  for  ever. 
On  the  9th  of  June  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn 
all  the  English  ships  by  means  of  fire-junks.  A 
few  days  after  this  attempt  Sir  Gordon  Bremer, 
who  had  arrived  with  fifteen  men-of-war,  four 
steamers,  and  4000  soldiers,  published  a  notice 
of  the  blockade  of  Canton.  Something  like  a 
regular  war  now  commenced.  Part  of  our  fleet 
proceeded  northwai'd  on  the  east  coast  of  China. 
On  the  oth  of  July,  1840,  the  city  of  Shanghai, 
in  Chusan,  surrendered  to  our  squadron.  A 
V)lockade  was  now  established  from  Niugpo  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Keang  Eiver.  In  the  month 
of  November  of  that  same  year  the  court  of 
Pekin  condescended  to  despatch  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  with  us  for  a  peace;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1841,  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  negotiations,  an  edict  w;vs  Lssued  that  all  Eng- 
lishmen and  all  English  ships  should  be  destroyed 
wherever  they  sliould  be  met  with  near  China, 
[n  consequence  of  this  violation  of  the  existing 
truce,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  attacked  and  car- 
ried several  forts.  As  they  were  on  the  point  of 
attacking  the  forts  at  the  Bocca  Tigi-is,  Admiral 
Kwan  solicited  another  armistice,  wliich  was 
granted  by  Captain  Elliott.  On  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, after  otlier  instances  of  bad  faith,  hostili- 
ties were  resumed  against  China.  Formal  pos- 
session was  now  taken  of  Hong-Kong.  The 
Bogue  forts  were  reduced  by  Sir  Gordon  Bremer; 
Admiral  Kwan  was  killed,  459  guns  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  British  squadron  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Canton.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
1841,  Sir  Hugh  Gougli  arrived  with  some  sliglit 
reinforcements,  and  took  the  command  of  our 
land  forces.  On  the  18th  of  ^larch  the  Chinese 
having  fired  upon  a  flag  of  truce,  our  forces  de 
sti'oyed  a  flotilla  of  boats,  captured  4G1  giuis, 
threatened  the  city  of  Canton,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  foreign  factories.  After  another  hol- 
low truce  the  Chinese  attacked  the  British  ships 
with  great  guns  and  fire-works.  Our  forces  then 
began  ojierations  in  earnest;  and  by  the  25th  of 
May  all  the  lieights  behind  Canton  were  occupied 
by  British  ti'oops,  and  ninety  more  guns  were 
taken.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  authorities  of 
Canton  agi'eed  to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  ransom  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  which 
another  cessation  of  hostilities  was  granted.     The 


Chinese  paid  five  millions  and  gave  security  for 
the  remainder  on  the  31st  of  May.  Our  forces 
were  then  withdrawn  from  Canton,  and  the  Bri- 
tish trade  was  re-opened. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year  (1841), 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  arrived  in  the  Macao  Roads, 
as  sole  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majesty. 
As  the  Chinese  would  not  agi-ee  to  terms,  and  as 
their  government  still  urged  the  extermination 
of  the  English,  war  was  renewed  with  vigour. 
Ou  the  27th  of  August  the  town  of  Amoy  was 
captui-ed  by  the  British,  who  there  destroyed  296 
guns.  In  October  Shanghai  was  taken  after  some 
resistance,  and  Ningpo  without  any  resistance  at 
all.  The  total  number  of  Chinese  guns  taken  or 
destroyed  during  these  operations  was  immense. 
In  December  Yu-Yaon,  Tszekee,  and  Foong-hua 
were  carried  by  the  British.  Ou  the  10th  of 
March,  1842,  from  10,000  to  12,000  Chinese 
troops,  in  attempting  to  recover  Niugpo  and 
Shanghai,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter; 
and  five  days  after  this,  8000  of  them  were  routed 
Avith  great  loss  in  an  entrenched  camp.  After  a 
few  other  operations  tlie  British  squadron  entered 
the  great  river  Keang,  capturing  Wooshung  and 
Shanghai,  and  taking  more  than  230  guns.  On 
the  21st  of  July  the  city  of  Chin-Keang  was 
stormed  and  taken.  Here  something  like  a  bold 
stand  was  made;  and  when  the  victory  of  the 
British  was  decided,  the  Tartar  general  and  many 
of  the  garrison  committed  suicide.  By  the  9th 
of  August,  our  whole  fleet  being  arrived  at  Nan- 
kin, a  most  populous  city,  and  second  in  con- 
sequence only  to  Pekin,  the  disembai-kation  of 
our  troops  wa.s  begun.  Here  the  proud  court  of 
Pekin  fairly  gave  up  the  struggle.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  waited  with 
a  rare  and  becoming  humility  on  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger on  board  the  Curiiiranii<;  and  in  that  ship, 
aiul  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Nankin,  a  treaty  of 
]ieace  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842. 
The  most  important  pi-ovisions  of  the  treaty  were 
the  following: — 

1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  empires.  2.  China  to  pa}'  21,000,000  dollars 
in  the  course  of  the  present  and  three  succeeding 
years.  3.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-ehoo- 
Foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  be  thrown  open  to 
British  mei'chants;  consular  oflicei-s  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  reside  at  them;  and  regular  and  just 
tarifls  of  import  and  export,  as  well  as  inland 
transit  duties,  to  be  established  and  ])ublished. 
4.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  in  perpe- 
tuity to  her  Britannic  raajest}',  her  heirs  and  suc- 
ces.sors.  5.  Allsubjectsof  her  Britannic  majesty, 
whether  natives  of  Europe  or  India,  who  may  be 
confined  in  any  ])art  of  the  Chinese  emjiire,  to  be 
unconditionally  released.  6.  An  act  of  full  and 
entire  amnesty  to  be  published  by  the  emperor, 
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luider  liis  imperial  sign-manual  and  seal,  to  all 
Chinese  subjects,  on  account  of  their  having  held 
service  under  the  British  government  or  its  offi- 
cers. 7.  Corresjiondence  to  be  conducted  on 
terras  of  perfect  eqiiality  between  the  officers  of 
both  governments. 

A  part  of  the  money  being  paid  on  the  8th  of 
August,  her  Britannic  majesty's  forces  began  to 
retire  from  Nankin  and  the  Grand  Canal. 

At  home  the  commencement  of  1843  2)resented 
no  trivial  amount  or  complication  of  difficulties 
to  parliament,  which  was  opened  by  commission 
on  the  2d  of  February.  While  the  depression  was 
going  on  under  which  our  manufactures  had  for 
some  time  been  suffi^ring  to  a  large  extent,  the 
reduced  jjrice  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  late  taritf,  were  pressing 
heavily  upon  the  agricultural  population.  All 
this  had  produced  such  a  diminution  in  the 
revenue,  that  the  decrease  of  the  first  quarter 
ending  on  the  5th  of  January  (1843),  amounted 
to  £1,379,057,  threatening  a  formidable  falling 
off  of  £5,500,000  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
luiless  this  downwai'd  progress  could  be  arrested. 
The  remedy,  too,  must  be  immediate,  as  the  re- 
sources to  be  derived  from  the  income-tax  were 
as  yet  a  remote  contingency.  These  considera- 
tions were  fully  announced  in  the  royal  speech 
with  which  parliament  was  opened,  and  the 
several  cures  that  were  proposed  and  deliberated 
in  both  houses  continued  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  session. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  was  that  of  Lord 
Ilowick,  on  the  18th  of  February;  and  tracing 
the  whole  evil  to  the  restrictions  on  importation 
that  still  remained  unrepealed,  he  desired  their 
complete  abrogation,  even  though  the  fixed  duty 
of  eight  shillings  on  the  importation  of  corn 
should  still  be  suffered  to  remain.  As  it  was 
evident,  however,  that  his  jiroposal  was  meant 
to  elicit  from  ministers  their  final  resolution  upon 
the  coi'n  laws,  this  premature  inquiry  was  met 
by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  with  the  declaration,  that  no 
proposition  regarding  the  corn  laws  would  be 
brought  forward  during  this  session. 
■  The  next  remedy  was  that  proposed  by  the 
philanthropic  Lord  Ashley,  whose  exei'tions  had 
hitherto  been  dii^ected  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
manufacturing  population.  Tracing  these  suf- 
ferings to  the  want  of  proper  instruction,  by 
which  the  ignorance  of  our  youth  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  was  ripened  into  a  manhood 
of  crime,  he  moved  on  the  28th  of  February 
that  "an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
majesty,  praying  that  her  majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  into  her  instant  and 
serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  diffusing 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  among  the  working  classes  of 
Vol.  IV. 


her  people."  The  statements  of  his  lordshij) 
elicited  from  Sir  James  Graham  an  account  of 
the  government  scheme  of  education  which  was 
to  be  engrafted  on  the  factory  bill.  The  experi- 
ment was  intended  to  be  commenced,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  upon  those  who  would  be  brought 
within  the  control  of  what  some  might  call  com- 
pulsoiy  education — pauper  and  factory  children. 
For  these,  district  schools  throughout  the  country 
were  to  be  erected  and  endowed,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  church, 
while  pi'ovision  was  to  be  made  for  the  children 
of  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  under  minis- 
ters of  their  own  persuasion.  But  these  educa- 
tional clauses  excited  universal  alarm  :  the  Estab- 
lished church  thought  that  too  much  was  con- 
ceded to  dissenterism;  while  the  dissenters,  wliosa 
influence  was  strongest  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  repudiated  everything  like  a  compulsory 
education,  in  favour  of  their  own  cherished  vol- 
untary principle.  And  all  this  was  mingled  with 
the  common  dread  of  these  two  great  pai'ties 
against  PojDery,  which  was  thus  to  be  introduced 
as  an  educational  element,  and  whose  seductions 
they  feared,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
against  attempts  at  proselytizing  with  which  the 
bill  was  guarded.  Petitions  accordingly  from 
eveiy  quarter  were  poured  into  the  house,  ex- 
pressed in  language  so  decided  against  this  go- 
vernment system  of  education,  and  so  numerously 
signed,  that  Sir  James  Graham  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  educational  clauses.  Shorn  of  these 
the  factory  bill  was  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session,  and  passed  with  little  oppo- 
sition. 

Another  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious 
classes  was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
on  the  Stli  of  April.  In  a  speech  of  great  elo- 
quence, he  advocated  colonization  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  practised, 
as  the  best  method  of  diverting  our  superfluous 
labouring  population  into  more  profitable  fields 
than  our  own  country  could  supply.  This  he 
suggested,  not  as  the  only  remedy,  but  as  a  sup- 
plement to  other  remedies  which  had  been,  or 
still  might  be  adopted.  In  this  "way,  coloniza- 
tion might  be  an  auxiliary  to  free  trade;  and  for 
its  purposes,  we  had  the  vast  regions  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  which  needed  only  capital  and 
labour  to  cover  them  with  abundant  harvests, 
and  which,  wanting  that  capital  and  labour,  were 
wasting  their  productive  energies  in  nourishing 
weeds,  or,  at  best,  in  giving  shelter  to  beasts.  He 
added,  that  when  he  asked  the  house  to  colonize, 
he  only  asked  them  to  carry  the  superfluity  of 
part  of  one  country  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  the 
other — to  cultivate  the  desert,  by  supplying  to  it 
the  means  that  lay  idle  here;  in  one  word,  "to 
convev  the  i)lough  to  the  field,  the  workman  to 
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his  work,  the  hungry  to  his  food."'  To  this  it 
was  auswei'ed,  that  emigratiou  from  Britain  to 
Canada  %yas  already  forestalled  by  the  United 
States,  so  that  our  colonial  mai-ket  in  that  quar- 
ter was  fully  pre  -  occupied ;  and  that  as  for 
Australia,  its  colonization  Avas  going  on  as  pros- 
perously as  it  could  well  bear,  through  the  means 
which  had  been  adopted  by  government.  It  was 
thought  better  in  the  meantime  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter as  it  stood,  and  Mr.  Buller  was  persuaded 
to  withdraw  the  motion.  The  time  was  drawing 
nigh  when  even  a  stronger  motive  than  a  mere 
desire  to  escape  the  evils  of  poverty  would  at- 
tract our  population  by  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
antipodes. 

AVhile  parliament  was  thus  employed  in  legis- 
lating for  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes,  the 


condition  of  Ireland  was  growing  worse  than 
ever.  It  had  been  announced  by  O'Connell  that 
1843  "is,  and  shall  be  the  year  of  repeal;"  and 
to  effect  this  purpose,  monster  meetings  were  as- 
sembled throughout  the  country,  and  speeches  of 
the  most  inflammable  description  addressed  to 
the  myriads,  to  make  the  cry  of  ''repeal"  the 
national  watchword.  Of  these  formidable  open- 
air  meetings,  one  held  at  Trim,  on  the  16tli  of 
March,  mustered  30,000  attendants;  another  at 
Mullingar,  on  the  14th  of  May  (Sunday),  at 
which  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  took  a  very 
prominent  part,  exhibited  an  array  of  at  least 
100,000  Irishmen.  But  even  these  were  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  meeting  held  at  Tara 
on  the  loth  of  August,  at  which  the  numbers 
assembled  were  calculated  at  from   250,000  to 
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1,000,000.  This  increase  of  physical  force  was 
also  matched  by  the  increased  violence  of  tlie 
harangues;  and  here  O'Connell,  forgetting  his 
former  caution  and  swept  away  by  the  whii-1- 
wind  he  had  evoked,  spoke  boldly  out.  He  told 
this  immense  auditory  that  before  twelve  months 
ela]ised,  the  parliament  would  be  in  College 
Oreen,  Dublin — that  not  twelve  months  could 
possibly  elapse  without  hurrahs  for  the  jiarlia- 
meiit  there  being  heard  over  the  laud.  This 
permission  also  for  Ireland  to  govern  itself  was 
to  be  obtained,  or  rather  extorted  from  the  queen; 
and  after  sliowing  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, he  exclaimed,  "The  Irish  parliament 
will  then  assemble,  and  I  defy  all  the  generals, 
old  and  young,  and  all  the  old  women  in  panta- 
loons [thus  he  spoke  of  the  ministry  and  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington]; — nay,  I  defy  all  the  chi- 
valry of  the  earth,  to  take  away  that  parlia- 
ment from  us  again."  Such  dangerous  musters, 
appealed  to  in  such  language,  and  the  plans  that 
were  organized  at  them  against  the  proceedings 
of  law  and  government,  by  electing  magistrates 


of  their  own,  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  a  monster  meeting  was  announced 
to  be  held  at  Clontai-f  on  the  8th  of  October,  to 
which  the  audience  was  invited  to  repair  in  mili- 
tary order  and  array,  it  was  j>rohibited  by  a  ]iro- 
clamation  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council.  This 
prohibition,  backed  by  the  horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery that  were  moved  to  the  spot  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  ajipointed,  obliged  the  agitator  to 
countermand  his  advertisement,  and  the  few  who 
assembled  could  only  gaze  in  silence  upon  the 
imposing  military  force  that  held  ])ossession  of 
every  approach  to  the  ground.  A  few  days  after, 
O'Connell  himself  and  his  chief  coadjutors  were 
ai'rested  on  charges  of  consjiiracy,  sedition,  and 
unlawful  assembling.  lie  was  soon  liberated  from 
prison  on  giving  recognizances  for  his  appear- 
ance on  trial;  but  the  promptitude  with  which  liis 
career  had  been  stopjied  seems  to  have  dejivived 
him  of  his  wonted  audacity,  and  his  loud  tone 
was  lowered.  He  abjured  the  use  of  the  word 
'■  Saxon,"  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  brand 
his  enemies,  and  acrreed  to  cm-tail  his  demands 
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to  a  local  parliament  for  local  piu'poses;  while 
his  popvilar  cry  of  "no  surrender"  was  changed 
into  exhortations  of  peace  and  endurance.  Hav- 
ing raised  the  people  of  Ireland  to  that  stormy 
point  at  which  he  was  unable  to  control  them, 
he  perhaps  felt  grateful  that  government  had  so 
opportunely  stepj^ed  in  and  relieved  him  from 
such  a  charge. 

This  year  of  Irish  monster  meetings  that 
loomed  so  terribly  in  the  view  of  England,  was 
also  distinguished  by  an  event  in  Scotland  im- 
measurably less  noisy  and  obtrusive,  but  more 
important  in  its  character  and  results.  We  allude 
to  that  event  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Disruption,  in  which  the  popular  agitations  in 
Scotland  had  now  tei-minated,  and  by  which  the 
national  chiu'ch,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  our  rulers,  was  most  unexpectedly  rent  asixn- 
der.  The  causes  and  particulars  of  this  important 
religious  movement,  howevei",  more  jjroperly  be- 
long to  another  dejiartment  of  our  history. 

The  small  principality  of  Wales  was  not  with- 
out its  share  of  the  commotions  of  this  stormy 
period.  Annoyed  by  the  heavy  tolls  that  had 
been  established  upon  their  highways,  and  the 
abuses  of  the  turnpike  system  in  general,  the 
Welsh  ])opulation,  so  early  as  1839,  had  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  demolition 
of  toll-gates,  from  a  reckless  frolic,  was  now 
organized  into  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The 
mode  also  in  which  it  was  conducted,  was  in  full 
accordance  with  the  wild,  ardent,  poetic  character 
that  distinguishes  every  branch  of  the  Celtic 
race,  in  contrast  to  the  deliberate  methodical 
Saxon.  The  chief  leader,  either  real  or  fictitious, 
of  this  turnpike  warfare — the  Captain  Eock  of 
the  Welsh — was  generally  personated  by  a  man 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  by  whom  the  scrip- 
tural blessing  of  Eebekah  was  adopted,  "Let  thy 
seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  who  hate  them." 
The  attack  was  made  at  midnight;  the  rioters, 
under  the  name  of  Eebekah's  daughters,  were 
disguised  like  women,  and  being  generally  on 
horseback,  they  were  the  better  able  to  make 
their  onslaughts  by  surprise,  as  well  as  escaj^e 
pursuit.  Their  arrivals  wei-e  only  announced 
by  the  sudden  blowing  of  horns  and  firing  of 
guns;  a  few  minutes  sufficed  them  for  hewing 
down  the  gates  and  demolishing  the  toll-houses, 
and  before  rescue  could  arrive,  they  had  van- 
ished, no  one  could  tell  whither.  To  rebuild 
these  barriers  was  only  to  provoke  a  fresh  demo- 
lition, so  that  the  trustees  desisted  in  despair, 
and  left  the  roads  free  of  toll.  These  outrages, 
and  the  success  that  crowned  them,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  jiaid  constabulaiy,  expanded  the 
ambition  of  the  i-ioters,  and  Eebekah,  from 
being  a  mere  destroyer  of  toll-bars,  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  national  champion,  by  whom  every 


Welsh  grievance  was  to  be  redressed.  High 
rents  and  vexatious  taxes  were  in  like  manner 
to  be  swept  away;  and  the  daughters  of  Eebekah 
were  joined  by  the  discontented  of  every  class, 
until,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  they 
attacked  the  town  of  Caermartlien  at  mid-da v,  on 
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the  10th  of  June,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  workhouse,  toll-houses,  and 
every  other  building  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  reform.  In  the  midst  of  this  u^Droar, 
a  troop  of  the  4tli  Light  Dragoons  from  Car- 
diff rode  into  Caermartlien,  and  bj'  a  vigorous 
use  of  the  flat  of  their  swords  drove  the  rioters 
out  of  the  town,  besides  taking  above  a  hundred 
prisoners,  and  several  horses  which  the  riders 
had  abandoned  in  their  flight.  Such  a  daring 
outbreak,  and  its  political  character,  roused  the 
attention  of  government,  and  a  large  military 
force,  as  well  as  a  strong  body  of  the  London 
police,  were  sent  into  the  disaff'ected  districts. 
This  formidable  demonstration,  with  the  pro- 
mise which  government  held  out  of  an  examina- 
tion and  redi-ess  of  grievances,  gradually  restored 
the  tranquillity  of  Wales,  and  the  principality 
subsided  into  one  of  the  most  orderly  portions  of 
the  British  empire. 

The  commencement  of  1844  gave  a  better  pro- 
mise of  national  jirosperity  than  the  ]n-evious 
year.  The  revenue  had  increased,  trade  was  re- 
viving, while  the  applications  of  pauperism  for 
public  relief  had  considerably  diminished.  As 
a  necessaiy  consequence  of  this  state  of  matters, 
the  public  confidence  in  the  ministry  was  strength- 
ened, and  gave  additional  stability  to  their 
tenure  of  office.  Still,  however,  there  was  the 
serious  drawback  of  Irish  insubordination;  and 
above  all,  there  was  to  be  settled  the  pending 
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trial  of  the  chief  offender,  Dauiel  O'Conuell, 
who  was  reckoned  too  dangei'ous  to  be  let  loose, 
as  well  as  too  powerful  to  be  punished. 

This  trial  had  commenced  on  the  2d  of  Nov- 
ember (1843),  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
every  resource  in  the  shajse  of  obstruction  and 
delay  would  be  adopted  by  his  supporters  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  impannel  a  jury;  and  in  preparing  the 
jury  lists,  it  was  found  that  two  slips  of  paper, 
containing  sixty -three  names,  had  somehow 
slipped  aside,  and  could  not  be  found.  The 
trial  had  to  be  postponed  till  the  15th  of  Janu- 
aiy,  1844,  and  when  the  eventful  day  arrived, 
O'Connell  repaired  to  the  Four  Courts,  not  like 
a  culprit  but  a  conqueror,  conducted  by  the  lord- 
mayor  of  Dublin  in  his  state  carriage,  and  es- 
corted by  a  ti\ain  of  twenty-three  other  carriages. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  twelve  honest  and  im- 
partial jurymen  to  try  a  man  so  sujiported  was 
<[uickly  felt,  and  of  those  who  were  selected  for 
the  dangerous  office,  some  pleaded  ill-health, 
others  tliat  their  Christian  names  had  been  erro- 
neously set  down,  and  all  paid  the  forfeitui'e  of 
£o()  fur  non-appearance,  except  one,  who  gave 
iu  a  bond  fide  affidavit  of  disqualification  from 
sickness.  Tlie  various  modes  of  defeating  the 
institution  of  trial  by  jury  were  neither  new  nor 
difficult  to  find  in  tins  unha]ipy  country.  After  a 
pro])er  jury  had  been  found  and  imiiannelled,and 
after  the  case  for  the  jjrosecution,  which  lasted 
eleven  days,  had  been  ended,  another  long  interval 
was  dragged  out;  but  notwithstanding  every  ex])e- 
dient  of  pi-ocrastination,  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  was  jironouncrd  guilty  on  the 
whole  eleven  counts  of  the  indictment.  Tlie 
sentence,  which  was  not  given  till  the  30tli  of 
May,  was  a  mild  one.  He  was  seutencet.1  to  a 
-year's  imj^risoumeut,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2000,  and 
to  enter  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  i)eace  for 
seven  years.  On  being  allowed  to  choose  his 
place  of  imprisonment,  INIr.  O'Connell  selected 
tlie  Ivichmond  Penitentiary  in  Dublin,  and  in 
that  quiet  retreat  he  found  a  shelter  from  tliose 
numerous  deputations  that  sought,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  wait  upon  him,  as  well  as  from  those 
desperate  responsibilities  wiiich  he  could  never 
hope  to  fultil.  So  eager  nevertheless  had  he 
been  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  retire  with 
boast  and  bravado,  that  immediately  after  his 
trial,  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  jieople  of 
Ireland  full  of  his  old  promises,  and  ending  with, 
'•Kecj)  the  jieace  for  six  months,  or  at  the  most, 
twelve  months  longer,  and  you  shall  have  the 
parliament  in  College  Green  again." 
r  As  O'Connell  had  ai)pealed  against  his  sen- 
tence, declaring  that  he  was  guiltless  of  conspir- 
acy, and  that  justice  had  not  been  done  to  him, 
his  ai>i>eal   was  brought   before   the  House  of 


Lords,  who  referred  it  to  twelve  judges.  By  them, 
six  of  the  eleven  counts  were  declared  bad  or  in- 
formal, and  in  the  end,  the  judgment  was  reversed 
on  the  6th  of  September.  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  public  were  astonished  that  such  an  agi- 
tator should  again  be  let  loose  upon  them,  and 
condemned  the  decision  of  the  law-lords  as  an  ill- 
judged  piece  of  clemency.  But  apart  from  moral 
considerations,  this  verdict  was  a  deed  of  true 
]3olitical  wisdom.  It  saved  the  government  from 
the  degradation  of  waging  a  united  war  against 
an  adversary  already  sixty-nine  yeai's  old,  and 
who  would  soon  be  where  "the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling."  It  w^ould  pluck  from  his  head  that 
crown  of  martyrdom  which  he  knew  how  to  make 
more  formidable  than  a  kingly  diadem.  It  would 
bereave  him  of  his  strongest  argument  derived 
from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  exit  from  prison  was  a  triunipli,  but 
it  was  the  last  of  his  many  triumphs;  and  though 
for  two  years  longer  he  continued  to  haunt  the 
political  arena,  it  was  with  wofully  diminished 
influence,  and  a  continually  abating  popularity. 
At  last,  with  brain  and  constitution  equally  worn 
out,  and  weary  of  the  sight  of  those  national 
miseries  which  his  selfish  ambition  had  so  much 
tended  to  multiply,  he  I'etired  to  the  Continent, 
and  died  at  Home,  iu  May,  1847.  Even  already 
Ireland  has  almost  ceased  to  remember  this  object 
of  her  recent  idolatry. 

Tiie  financial  statement  of  1844  exhibited  a 
gratifying  contrast  to  the  previous  year,  the 
surplus  amounting  to  £2,700,000.  Tliis  was  a 
sufficient  cure  for  the  public  depression,  and  the 
reaction  was  manifested  in  various  demaiuls  for 
a  greater  reduction  of  taxes  than  could  be  safely 
conceded.  These  demands  were  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  income-tax  was  the  only  resource 
upon  which  we  could  fall  back,  while  its  continu- 
ance beyond  the  next  year  was  as  yet  uncertain. 
In  the  meantime,  no  further  abatement  could  be 
made  than  in  a  few  duties  to  the  amount  of 
£387,000  per  annum. 

The  chief  conflict  on  the  question  of  reduction 
was  about  the  sugar  duties,  an  annual  subject  of 
parliamentary  controversy,  and  for  which  the 
present  season  was  especially  favourable.  On 
one  side  was  the  West  India  interest,  and  on 
the  other  the  free-traders.  The  tirst  were  ojiposed 
to  an  extension  of  the  limits  from  which  our 
sugar  was  derived;  while  the  other  jiarty  de- 
clared that  as  our  consumjition  of  the  article  was 
continually  on  the  increase,  aiul  slave-grown 
sugar  would  find  its  own  way,  we  might  as  well 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity,  as  allow  it  to 
pass  awa)'  to  other  countries.  The  jirojiosal  of 
Mr.  Goull)urn,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
brought  forward  in  a  way  by  which  government 
hoped  to  steer  clear  of  botli  jiarties.    He  offered 
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two  resolutions.  By  the  first  of  these,  sugar  certi- 
fied to  be  of  the  growth  of  countries  where  no 
slave-labour  was  employed,  should  be  admitted 
at  a  duty  of  34s.,  the  colonial  duty  remaining  as 
formerly  at  24a'.  :  by  the  second  the  queen  should 
be  authorized,  at  the  same  date,  to  proceed  ujwn 
any  existing  treaties  by  which  she  was  bound  to 
admit  the  sugars  of  any  foreign  country,  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 
This  last  proposal  had  a  reference  to  the  Brazilian 
treaty,  which  would  expire  in  November.  To 
this,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Loi'd  John 
Russell  to  the  following  effect : — "That  towards 
raising  the  supply  granted  to  her  majesty,  instead 
of  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  sugar, 
there  shall  be  charged  on  brown  or  muscovado 
sugar,  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  the 
sum  of  34s.  the  cwt.  After  a  keen  debate  between 
the  advocates  of  the  free  trade  and  the  West 
India  interest,  Lord  John  Russell's  amendment 
was  rejected,  the  government  motion  being  car- 
ried by  197  against  128. 

A  bill  grounded  upon  these  resolutions  was 
brought  forward  after  a  few  days,  and  read  a 
second  time  without  discussion.  The  battle  of 
this  question  of  years  was  reserved  for  the  14th 
of  June,  when  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  sugar-duties  bill. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  there  had  been  a 
meeting  of  the  West  India  body  in  the  city,  and 
there  it  had  been  agreed  to  propose  a  lowering 
of  the  duty  on  colonial  and  East  India  sugar  to 
20s.  instead  of  the  24s.  proposed  by  govern- 
ment, and  a  raising  of  the  duty  on  white-clayed, 
or  equivalent  to  white-clayed  sugai',  of  foreign 
free-labour  produce  to  34s.,  the  duty  on  brown 
or  clayed  being  30s.  The  motion  to  that  elFect 
before  the  committee  of  the  house  was  made  by 
Mr.  Miles.  The  discussion  that  ensued  pro- 
duced a  strange  commingling  of  Whigs,  young 
England  champions,  and  free -trade  advocates, 
who  for  the  moment  were  at  one,  with  Lord 
John  Russell  at  their  head;  and  such  was  the 
weight  of  their  opposition,  that  thei'e  was  a 
majority  of  twenty  against  ministers.  It  was 
thought  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  yield  or  re- 
sign ofiiee,  but  he  did  neither;  on  the  contraiy, 
he 'resolved  to  confront  the  storm  which  was  ex- 
pected to  ensue  on  the  17tli,  to  which  day  the 
committee  was  adjourned.  He  advocated  the 
bill,  not  only  as  favourable  to  free-trade  j^rinci- 
ples,  but  the  cause  of  humanity  also,  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  slave-laboui'.  "  The  proposal  of 
government,"  he  stated,  "having  been  negatived 
by  the  liouse,  the  government  had  reconsidered 
the  subject,  and  now  felt  it  necessary  to  adhere 
to  their  own  measure.  They  considered  that  the 
consumer  would  not  be  benefited;  that  the  West 
Indians  would  not  be  protected;  and  that  the 


revenue  would  be  seriously  injured."  As  for 
the  rival  motion,  it  was  not  one  differing  in 
principle  but  oiily  in  amounts,  and  therefore  the 
house  would  incur  no  disgrace  in  reconsidering 
its  late  vote,  and  freeing  the  government  from 
its  embarrassment,  if  they  still  had  confidence  in 
its  administration.  It  was  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  next  year  would  be  an  important  one  in  re- 
gard to  questions  of  commei'ce  and  finance,  and 
that  this  bill  was  a  fitting  preparation.  It  was 
read  a  third  time  in  a  committee  of  488,  and 
passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two. 

Another  important  measure  of  this  year  was 
the  reduction  of  the  3^  per  cents.,  a  public  relief 
which  the  general  prosperity  and  growing  pro- 
spects of  the  country  fully  warranted.  The  plan 
for  this  purpose,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
in  expectation,  was  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Goulburn  on  the  8th  of 
March.  He  stated  the  importance  of  the  mea- 
sure, in  which  government  was  called  to  the  un- 
precedented task  of  legislating  upon  such  a  sum 
as  ,£250,000,000,  and  by  which  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  stability  of  its 
commercial  faith,  would  be  so  signally  illustrated. 
He  then  announced  his  intention  of  proposing 
the  conversion  of  the  3.i  into  a  3.{  per  cent,  stock, 
which  should  continue  till  October,  1854,  after 
which  period  the  ^interest  should  be  reduced  to 
3  per  cent.;  with  a  guarantee,  that  for  twenty 
years  from  1854,  there  should  be  no  further 
reduction.  By  this  measure  the  j^ublic,  from 
October,  1844  to  1854,  would  save  ^625,000  per 
annum,  and  from  and  after  1854,  ,£1,250,000  per 
annum.  He  proposed  also  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments, that  from  next  October  the  payments  of 
interest  would  be  nearly  equalized  in  each  quai"- 
ter.  Tlie  intimation  was  received  with  repeated 
cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  house.  The  bill 
which  was  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  on  the 
19th  of  March. 

Besides  this,  an  important  monetary  measure 
which  employed  the  attention  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, was  the  bill  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for 
the  administration  of  banking  concerns  in  gene- 
ral. By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1833,  con- 
ferring certain  jM-ivileges  ujjon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, a  promise  was  made  not  only  that  the  char- 
ter of  that  institution  should  expire  in  1855,  but 
also,  that  the  legislature  should  have  the  power  of 
revising  the  charter  ten  years  earlier,  by  giving 
six  months'  notice.  On  this  occasion,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  lucid  exposition  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  carried 
through  the  bill,  except  the  importance  of  the 
movement  itself,  which  constitutes  a  great  era 
in  our  commercial  history.     After  stating   his 
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views  respecting  tlie  princij^le  for  the  regulation 
of  ii  paper  currency,  he  thus  announced  the  out- 
line of  the  practical  measures  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend:  "I  jDropose,  with  respect 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  there  should  be  an 
actual  separation  of  the  two  departments  of  issue 
and  banking — that  there  should  be  different 
officers  to  each,  and  a  diffei'eut  system  of  account. 
I  likewise  i:)ropose  that  to  the  issue  department 
should  be  transfeiTed  the  whole  amount  of  bul- 
lion now  in  possession  of  the  Bank,  and  that  the 
issue  of  bank-notes  should  hereafter  take  place 
on  two  foundations,  and  two  foundations  only — 
lirst,  on  a  definite  amount  of  securities,  and  after 
that,  exclusively  ui^ou  bullion;  so  that  the  action 
of  the  public  would,  in  this  latter  respect,  govern 
the  amount  of  the  circulation.  There  will  be  no 
power  in  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  on  deposits  and 
discount  of  bills,  and  the  issue  dei:)artmeut  will 
have  to  i)lace  to  the  credit  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment the  amount  of  notes  which  the  issue  de- 
partment by  law  will  be  entitled  to  issue.  With 
respect  to  the  banking  business  of  the  Bank," 
continued  Sir  Robert,  "  I  propose  that  it  should 
be  governed  on  precisely  the  same  jirincijjles  as 
would  regulate  any  other  body  dealing  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  fixed  amount  of 
securities  on  which  I  propose  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  issue  notes  is  £14,000,000,  and 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulation  is 
to  be  issued  exclusively  on  the  foundation  of 
bullion.  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete and  periodical  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  both  of  tlie  banking 
and  issue  department,  as  tending  to  increase  the 
credit  of  the  Bank,  and  to  prevent  panic  and 
needless  alarm.  I  would  therefore  enact  by  law, 
that  there  should  be  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment a  weekly  account  of  the  issue  of  notes  by 
the  Bank  of  England — of  the  amount  of  bullion, 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  bullion,  of  the  amount 
of  deposits — in  short,  an  account  of  every  trans- 
action both  in  the  issue  department  and  the 
banking  depax-tment  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  that  the  government  should  forthwith  pub- 
lish nnreseiwedly  and  weekly  a  full  account  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank." 

After  explaining  the  regulations  which  he  pro- 
posed for  private  banks,  his  purpose  in  these 
being  to  limit  competition,  and  confine  their 
issues  to  a  specified  amount.  Sir  Robert  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  his  plan  of  issue  allowed  to 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  extent  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  securities — to  ,£1 4,000,000,  and  his 
proposed  rate  of  interest  upon  it  would  accom- 
jilish  the  saving  to  government  which  he  had 
ali-eady  announced.  This  whole  plan  was  cm- 
bodied  in  a  scries  of  eleven  resolutions,  that 
were  put  from  the  chair,  while  the  members 


were  earnestly  entreated  by  Sir  Robert  to  refrain 
from  pronouncing  any  immediate  opinion  upon 
them,  but  allow  time  for  them  to  be  printed, 
and  deliberately  discussed.  This  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  May.  The  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  the  bill  founded  upon  them  was  ratified  on 
the  19th  of  July,  with  the  general  concurrence 
of  all  parties.  It  established  a  most  important 
commercial  change,  by  separating  the  business 
of  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  distinct  de- 
partments, the  one  for  the  issue  of  notes,  and  the 
other  for  ordinary  banking  transactions,  thus 
assimilating  them  into  one  body.  Not  the  least 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  author  of  the  \>\ai\ 
was,  that  at  a  season  of  great  political  tempta- 
tion he  had  avoided  more  showy  and  immediate 
remedies,  and  adopted  one  which,  though  certain 
to  work  well,  required  the  slow  and  silent  opera- 
tion of  years  to  realize  its  promised  benefits. 

Of  the  other  parliamentaiy  proceedings  of 
this  session,  the  most  important  was  an  "act 
for  the  regulation  of  railways."  Only  ten  years 
before  this  period  there  had  been  nothing  more 
than  one  railway  in  England,  being  that  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool;  but  during  the  short 
interval,  railway  speculation  had  grown  into  a 
downright  national  mania,  threatening  nothing 
short  of  national  bankruj)tcy.  Not  even  the 
South  Sea  bubble  had  held  out  more  alluring 
promises,  absorbed  more  capital,  or  pi-oduced  so 
many  terrible  reverses;  and  the  only  consolation 
in  the  present  case  arose  from  the  persjiective 
benefits  which  the  public  would  iiltiraately  ob- 
tain from  the  present  wild  outlay.  Already  seve- 
ral of  the  great  lines  were  opened  for  public 
travel  or  conveyance,  and  as  the  railway  com- 
panies availed  themselves  of  their  exclusive  pos- 
session by  laying  on  exorbitant  fares,  th.e  subject 
had  excited  the  attention  of  jiarliament  at  an  early 
part  of  the  session,  and  a  select  committee  was  ajv 
pointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  adapting  this 
rapidly-growing  system  of  communication  to  the 
wants  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of  the 
committee's  decision,  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  containing  enactments  calculated 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  monopoly  and  combination,  by  vesting  in  the 
government  a  control  over  such  companies  as 
should  thereafter  come  to  solicit  powers  from 
parliament — and  a  right  of  intervention  for  the 
reduction  of  charges  and  tolls,  whenever  the 
profits  of  a  railway  should  exceed  the  maximum 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  As  this  bill  so 
uearl)-  touched  the  pockets  of  the  principal  com- 
panies, the  opposition  of  their  representatives  in 
the  house  was  both  keen  and  formidable,  but  after 
certiiin  concessions,  the  bill  eventually  passed 
and  was  established  into  law. 

Another  important   act   was  introduced  th\> 
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year  for  tlie  regulation  of  joint-stock  comj^auies. 
It  was  at  length  found  necessary  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  those  fraudulent  and  fictitious  schemes 
which  annually  sprang  up  for  the  ruin  of  iiuj^a- 
tient  money-holders,  and  in  this  hill  the  regula- 
tions for  testing  the  chai-acter  and  establishing 
the  responsibility  of  such  companies  were  suffici- 
ently stringent.  A  strict  system  of  registration  was 
established  for  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
projectors,  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  their 
undertaking  were  required  to  be  enrolled  at  an 
office  established  for  the  purpose.  Eejjorts  also 
were  to  be  annually  returned  to  parliament  of 
such  companies  as  should  have  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act  during  the  year. 

In  this  year  of  monster  meetings  and  O'Cou- 
nell  trials,  certain  concessions  were  granted  to 
Ireland,  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  religious 
asperity  of  its  national  insubordination  would 
be  materially  softened.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Irish  charitable  trusts  bill,  relative  to  the 
management  and  supervision  of  charitable  be- 
quests and  donations  in  Ireland.  Hitherto,  while 
nearly  three-fourths  of  such  bequests  were  Eoman 
Catholic  endowments,  the  board  under  which 
their  government  and  administration  had  been 
placed  was  almost  exclusively  Protestant.  By 
the  bill  that  was  now  passed  after  a  third  read- 
ing, the  master  of  the  ]-olls,  the  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  judges  of  the  j^rerogative  court 
(of  whom,  two  out  of  these  three  officers  might 
be  Roman  Catholics)  were  to  be  ex  ojicio  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  one  or  the  other  of  them  pre- 


siding according  to  his  rank.  The  board  itself 
was  to  consist  of  ten  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  crown,  of  whom  five  should  be  Protestants, 
and  five  Roman  Catholics.  If  a  question  also  arose 
as  to  the  status  or  condition  of  any  person  Avho 
had  a  right,  or  claimed  to  have  a  right,  under  any 
of  the  deeds  of  bequest  brought  before  the  com- 
missioners, such  question  should  be  referred,  if  the 
claimant  were  a  Eoman  Catholic,  to  the  five 
commissioners  of  that  persuasion,  whose  certifi- 
cate of  decision  should  be  received  as  evidence. 
Even  this,  however,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  members  and  their  adherents,  who 
complained  that  their  clergy  had  not  been  con- 
sulted about  this  bill,  nor  their  bishops  recog- 
nized in  it  by  their  official  titles.  Another  conces- 
sion granted  by  parliament,  was  the  abolition  of 
certain  penal  acts  still  retained  in  the  statute- 
book,  although  they  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
These  were  thesevei*e  enactments  of  the  periods  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  William  and  Mary,  which, 
however  needful  in  their  day,  or  iu  accordance 
with  the  sjiirit  of  the  age,  were  thought  disgrace- 
ful to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  utterly 
unfit  either  for  the  protection  of  Protestantism 
or  the  subversion  of  Popery — being  chiefly  an 
array  of  pains  and  jDcnalties  inflicted  upon 
Roman  Catholic  observances,  or  upon  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  those  of  the  Established  church. 
Still,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  bill 
passed,  for  it  was  svispected  by  many  zealous 
Protestants  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  prelude 
to  the  entire  emancipation  of  Popery. 


CHAPTER  X— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1845—1847. 


VICTORIA. 


Prosperous  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginiung  of  1845— Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal  to  continue  the  income-tax — His 
statement  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure — Its  connection  with  the  reduction  of  other  taxes— Continued 
discvissions  on  Sir  Robert's  proposal — Proposed  amendments — Peel's  bill  passed  for  the  continuation  of  the 
income-tax  threa  years  longer — Modifications  made  in  the  sugar  duties— Other  financial  measures — Bills 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  banking  iu  Scotland  and  Ireland-- Bill  passed  for  the  amendment  of  tlie  poor 
laws  in  Scotland — The  colle^'e  of  Maynooth — Peel's  Maynooth  improvement  bill — His  proposal  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  college — Opposition  to  the  bill,  and  arguments  against  it — It  is  passed — Sir  James  Graham's 
jilaia  for  the  education  of  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  three  colleges — Discussion  of  its  merits — Passing  of 
the  bill^Oppositiou  to  it  from  the  Papists  of  Ireland — Continuing  demand  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws — Growing  strength  of  the  demand — Proceedings  of  the  anti-corn-law  league — Its  certainty  of  success — 
The  trial  hastened  by  the  failure  of  the  crops — It  commences  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  184G — Promise 
given  by  the  partial  opening  of  the  ports — Peel's  speech  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  corn  laws — His  preliminary 
proposals — His  plan  of  gradual  previous  to  total  abolition — Keenness  of  the  following  debates — Attempts  to 
postpone  the  discussion — Peel's  bill  for  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  carried  in  the  commons — It  is  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords — ■Pamiue  and  tumults  in  Ireland — Bill  for  the  suppression  of  assassination  and 
violence  in  Ireland — It  passes  tlirougli  the  lords,  but  is  rejected  by  the  commons — Sir  Robert  Peel  resigns 
office — His  eulogy  of  Cobdeu  in  connection  with  corn-law  abolition — Lord  John  Russell  becomes  premier — 
Remedies  adopted  for  the  Irish  famine — Measures  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  army — Indian  affairs — 
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Ameers  of  Scinde — Their  hostility  aud  treachery  to  the  British  ia  the  Afghan  war — War  commenced  between 
the  Ameers  and  the  British — Victories  of  Sir  Charles  Xapier  at  Meeanee  aud  Dubba — The  Ameers  banished — 
Scinde  annexed  to  our  Indian  eiiipre — -"War  with  the  Mahrattas — They  are  defeated  aud  reduced  to  subjection 
—Complaints  against  the  government  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  India — He  is  recalled^Iuvasiou  of  the  Com- 
])any'8  territories  by  the  Sikhs — They  are  defeated  at  Moodkee — Their  defeat  at  Ferozeshah — Their  further 
defeats  at  Aliwal  and  Sobraon — The  Sikhs  driven  across  the  Sutlej — The  Punjab  occupied  by  the  British — 
They  take  possession  of  Lahore. 


HE  reaction  of  jDrosperity  Avliicli 
had  commenced  with  1844  still 
continued  to  go  onward  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  plentiful  har- 
vest of  the  previous  autumn  was 
accompanied  with  a  brisk  trade, 
and  abundant  labour  for  the  working  classes; 
while  200  new  railway  schemes  that  applied  for 
legislation  under  the  terms  of  the  late  act,  was  a 
gi-atifying  jiroof  of  the  abundance  of  capital. 
No  political  disquietude  also  was  at  hand  to 
cloud  the  public  trampiillity,  with  the  exception 
of  the  anti-corn-law  league,  which  still  continued 
its  active  operations,  and  occasioned  uneasy  sur- 
mises to  the  agricultural  interest.  This  state  of 
public  prosperity  was  an  honourable  attestation 
to  the  wise  measures  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  an 
encouragement  to  j'^rsevere  in  his  plans  of 
financial  reform;  and  in  bringing  forward  his 
full  scheme  before  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  which  he  did  so  early  as  the  14th  of 
February,  the  house  was  not  a  little  startled  at 
its  boldness.  He  was  aware  that  retrenchment 
was  the  popular  cry,  and  the  income-tax  the 
chief  ground  of  comi)laint;  and  as  this  tax  was 
the  sheet-anchor  of  his  financial  system,  his  chief 
aim  was  to  secure  its  continuation.  This  would 
accomi)lisli  the  double  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  efficient  performance  of  the  public  service, 
and  atfording  means  for  the  repeal  of  other  taxes 
that  pressed  still  more  he.avily  upon  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise.  He  showed  that 
by  the  5th  of  A))ril  there  woidd  be  a  surplus 
revenue  in  the  excheipier  of  at  least  five  million.s, 
while  in  twelve  months,  should  the  income-tax 
be  discontiinied,  there  Avoukl  be  instead  a  de- 
ficiency. "Would  they  then  run  the  risk,  he 
asked,  of  that  deficiency,  by  making  no  provision 
to  meet  it?  or  would  they  jmstpone  the  considera- 
tion of  that  deficiency  till  the  year  1846?  He 
proceeded  to  show  the  intentions  of  ministers 
if  the  tax  was  continued.  It  would  enable 
them  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  sugar: 
it  would  secure  the  abolition  of  export  duties  on 
all  articles  whatever,  coal  not  excepted:  it 
would  effect  the  removal  of  the  duties  from  430 
out  of  the  813  i*a\v  materials  usetl  in  manufac- 
tures. To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  property,  ho 
intended  to  repeal  the  auction  duty  altogether. 
He  also  purposed  to  relieve  the  article  of  glass 
from  all  excise  duty.  All  this  he  would  be 
esiabled  to  do  without  utterly  absorbing  the  sur- 


plus, if  the  income-tax  was  continued.  That 
continuance  he  now  proposed  for  three  years 
longer,  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  country,  that  he  thought  after  that 
period  the  tax  might  be  safely  dispensed  with. 
This  comprehensive  financial  plan,  which  occu- 
l>ied  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  detail,  was  so 
luminous,  and  withal  so  promising,  that  it  was 
Avelcomed  with  cheers  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  In  the  debate  upon  it  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Eoebuck  pointed  out  at  gi-eat  length 
the  unequal,  vexatious,  and  inquisitorial  nature 
of  the  income-tax,  and  thought  it  a  worse  evil 
than  those  imposts  of  which  it  would  accomplish 
the  removal.  He  therefore  proposed  a  modi- 
fication of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  motion,  by  omit- 
ting the  words  "professions,  trades,  and  offices," 
not  with  a  view  of  excluding  them  from  taxation 
altogether,  but  of  subjecting  them  hereafter  to  a 
discriminating  scheme  of  taxation  which  he  had 
already  described.  This  amendment  wa.s  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  208,  only  5-5  voting  in 
its  favour,  while  203  were  against  it. 

The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  5th  of 
IMai'ch,  and  several  amendments  were  proposed 
and  rejected.  One  was  by  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
for  the  committal  of  the  bill  on  that  day  three 
months;  another  by  Mr.  Curteis,  to  make  the 
duration  of  the  tax  two  years  instead  of  three. 
The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  was  made  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  by  Loi'd  Sandon.  "One  great 
objection  urged  against  the  income-tax,"  he  de- 
clared, "had  been  the  danger  of  driving  away 
capital  from  the  country,  by  imposing  so  large  a 
weight  of  taxation  upon  it:  but  when  a  tax  of 
three  per  cent,  raised  £5,000,000  or  £(5,000,000, 
there  was  not  much  danger  of  caj)ital  being 
driven  away;  and  a  tax  of  this  nature  enabled 
the  house  to  dispense  with  a  large  amount  of 
indirect  taxation.  It  was  our  duty  to  endeavour 
to  provide  occupation  and  employment  for  the 
labouring  classes;  and  how  was  this  to  be  effected? 
By  promoting  the  industry  of  the  country  in 
every  possible  way.  But  what  was  the  great 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  industry  ?  The 
taxes  imjiosed  ui)on  eveiy  description  of  manu- 
facture through  tlte  customs  and  excise.  Direct 
taxation,  therefore,  was  becoming  more  and  more 
advisable;  and  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  if 
the  house  pledged  itself  to  abandon  the  income- 
tax  at  any  given  period." 
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After  the  bill  had  passed  through  eomniittee, 
the  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  10th  of  March, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Buller  proposing  the  following 
amendment:  —  "That  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  is  at  present 
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proposed,  are  such  as  to  render  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  parliament  will  have  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  its  continuance  at  the  end  of 
three  years;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
this  house  to  take  care  that  the  tax  be  imposed 
in  a  form  in  which  its  operation  shall  be  less  un- 
equal and  inquisitorial  than  it  now  is."  He  com- 
plained that  of  the  430  articles  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  tariff  tlirough  the  continuance  of  the  tax, 
thei'e  was  not  one  which  entered  materially  into 
the  common  consumption  of  the  poorer  classes; 
and  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  dealt  f]-ankly 
with  the  articles  of  tea,  coifee,  malt,  soap,  spirits, 
and  wines,he  might  have  so  benefited  the  revenue, 
by  diminishing  their  price,  as  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  the  loss  at  the  end  of  three  years  by 
the  increase  of  consumption.  In  answer,  it  was 
stated  by  the  chancellor  of  exchequer,  that  the 
articles  Mr.  Buller  had  specified,  produced  a  reve- 
nue of  Jl6,000,000or  £17,000,000,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  outvoted  by  ^40  against  128.  Afterseve- 
ral  other  proposed  amendments  were  rejected,  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  through  the 
commons.  On  the  moving  of  the  third  reading 
in  the  lords,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  arguments  of 
the  other  house  were  recapitulated,  and  consider- 
able discussion  ensued,  and  there,  as  in  the  com- 
mons, the  cliief  apprehension  was,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tax  could  not  be  limited  to  three  years, 
but  in  all  probability  would  become  a  fixture. 
Still,  however,  no  better  remedy  could  be  dis- 
covered; and  after  some  bitter  remarks  from  the 
Vol.  IV. 


Duke  of  Eichmond,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  Lord  Ashburton,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  when  the  house  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  permanent  settlement  of  the  sugar 
duties,  moved  a  resolution  as  an  amendment 
upon  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  no  arrange- 
ment of  those  duties  would  be  satisfactory  and 
permanent  which  did  not  involve  an  equalization 
of  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal  it  was  shown,  tliat  the  cost 
of  cultivating  sugar  in  Jamaica  was  twice  as 
much  as  in  Cuba  and  Brazil;  and  that  by  equal- 
izing the  duties,  we  would  ruin  the  West  Indies, 
and  defeat  the  abolition  of  the  slave  -  trade. 
Accordingly,  this  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
very  large  majority.  Other  discussions  and  de- 
bates upon  the  sugar  duties  followed  in  the  com- 
mittee, mixed  with  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws 
and  protective  duties  in  general,  upon  which 
several  amendments  were  j^roposed,  but  without 
effect.  At  last,  a  compromise  was  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel:  he  consented  to  arrangements  by 
which  compensation  should  be^nade  for  the  draw- 
back of  the  duty  upon  the  sugar  now  remaining 
in  the  queen's  wai'ehouses,  so  that  no  loss  should 
be  sustained  by  its  owners;  and  this  being  granted, 
his  new  scale  of  duties  upon  the  various  sugars, 
foi'eign  and  colonial,  was  passed  through  the 
committee.  The  same  demur  occurred  upon  the 
other  parts  of  the  tariff,  and  chiefly  the  repeal 
of  the  auction  duties,  but  with  a  similar  result. 
These  financial  measures  having  thus  passed  in 
committee,  were  equally  successful  in  parliament, 
although  not  without  keen  discussions  that  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  course  of  the  session.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  important  financial  revolution, 
in  which  the  interests  of  agriculture,  free  trade, 
manufactures,  and  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  were  deeply  at  stake.  The  great  annual 
question  of  the  corn  laws  and  free  trade  re- 
appeared this  year  also  in  a  variety  of  motions, 
which  were  successively  defeated;  but  a  terrible 
advocate  had  already  entered  into  the  contest, 
who,  in  the  following  yeai',  was  to  plead  against 
corn-law  restrictions  with  arguments  which  no 
statesmanship  could  refute. 

In  the  course  of  this  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  two  bills  for  the  regulation  of  bank- 
ing in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  conformable  to  those 
principles  on  which  he  had  remodelled  the  bank- 
ing system  in  England.  His  chief  aim  in  these 
proposed  changes  was  to  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
make  Ireland  and  Scotland  bear  their  propor- 
tionable share  of  guarantee  against  commercial 
panic.  The  bills  passed  through  both  house.4 
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with  little  discussion,  and  were  put  into  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  next  yeai-. 

Another  important  proceeding  of  1845,  in  re- 
lation to  Scotland,  was  a  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  poor's  laws  in  that  country.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  mercantile  spirit  had  multiplied 
the  poverty,  as  well  as  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  lower  orders;  but  unfoi-tunately,  the  manly 
spirit  of  pride  and  independence  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  the  Scottish  character,  had  consid- 
erably abated  with  the  yearly  multiplication  of 
paupers,  and  private  benevolence  could  no  longer 
suffice  for  the  evil.  Legal  provisions  had  there- 
fore been  devised,  but  these  were  only  first  ex- 
periments, that  were  soon  found  too  insufficient 
for  the  growing  amount  of  destitution.  The 
chief  contents  of  the  new  bill  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, which  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  advocate 
of  Scotland,  were  thus  enumei-ated  by  Sir  James 
Graham  at  the  second  reading: — "Provisions  liad 
been  made  for  local  inspection ;  for  a  responsible 
supervision  by  a  board  sitting  in  the  capital;  for 
perfect  publicity;  for  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  (which  was  given  for  the  first  time) 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  man  to  whom  relief  was 
refused;  for  empowering  the  sheriff  to  order  re- 
lief, and  if  the  quantum  were  too  small,  for  a 
power  of  appeal,  without  expense,  to  the  central 
board,  which  had  complete  power,  without  limi- 
tation, to  deal  with  the  quantum  of  relief;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  quantum  was  too  great, 
the  parish  might  appeal  to  the  court  of  session. 
Pro\'ision3  had  also  been  made  for  subscription 
to  lunatic  asylums;  for  the  education  of  pauper 
children;  for  medical  attendance;  and  for  build- 
ing poorhouses  in  large  cities."  This  bill  en- 
countered considerable  opposition  in  its  various 
stages,  chiefly  from  the  Scottisli  members,  but 
after  undergoing  a  few  slight  alterations,  it  passed 
through  the  third  reading  without  a  division. 

One  question,  which  if  not  the  most  important, 
was  certainly  the  keenest  subject  of  parliamentary 
debate  during  the  session  of  1845,  demands  par- 
ticular notice.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  Ireland 
was  the  object  of  controversy.  To  provide  a 
liberal  education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland  at  home,  instead  of  conijielliug  them 
to  repair  to  foreign  universities,  where  it  was 
thought  they  would  acquire  jiolitical  })rincipies 
hostile  to  the  British  government,  it  hail  been 
usual  for  fifty  years  to  vote  an  annual  grant  of 
.£9000  to  the  college  of  INIaynooth.  This  jn'o- 
vision,  however,  had  long  been  complained  of  as 
inadequate  for  the  salaries  of  ten  professors,  and 
the  sustenance  of  250  free  students  which  the 
college  possessed,  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
prelacy  had  urgently  petitioned  for  a  gi-eatly  in- 
creased allowance.  But  even  the  original  boon 
of  £90<W  had  always  been  watched  with  an  evil 


eye  by  Protestants  of  every  class  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms,  those  of  Ireland  regarding 
it  as  a  tampering  with  the  Protestant  ascendency 
in  that  country,  and  those  of  England  and  Scot- 
land as  the  commencement  of  a  recognition  of 
full  equality  between  Popery  and  Protestantism. 
Hence  the  astonishment  with  which  the  proposal 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  received  to  raise  this  £9000 
per  annum  to  £30,000,  and  the  loud  outcry  of 
popular  remonstrance  as  well  as  thunder-shower 
of  petitions  that  at  any  earlier  period  would  have 
extinguished  it  at  the  outset. 

In  jn-oposiug  his  famous  "Maynooth  improve- 
ment bill,"  Sir  Robert  stated  that  thei-e  were 
three  courses  left  open  to  her  majesty's  ministers. 
These  were,  to  continue  the  present  system  and 
grant  without  alteration — to  discontinue  the  vote 
altogether,  and  repudiate  all  connection  with 
Maynooth — or  liberally  to  adopt,  improve,  and 
extend  the  institution  provided  for  the  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  i^riesthood.  The  first  of 
these  he  regarded  as  the  woi-st  of  the  three.  It 
was,  he  alleged,  a  profession  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment of  jjroviding  a  religious  education  for 
the  spiritual  instructors  of  Ireland,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  limiting  the  allowance  as  to  be 
unfit  for  such  a  purpose.  Besides,  if  it  was  a 
viulation  of  ))rinciple  to  pi-ovide  instruction  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  guilt  was  in- 
curred alreaily.  He  then  came  to  the  second  al- 
ternative; and  to  show  that  we  could  not  aban- 
don all  connection  with  Maynooth,  he  went  into 
a  history  of  the  origin  of  that  connection,  which 
had  taken  place  at  a  less  liberal  period,  and  when 
Irish  Popery  was  more  .strictly  coerced.  "  Tliese 
disabilities,"  he  added,  "  have  been  now  entirely 
removed  ;  the  Iri.sh  Roman  Catholics  are  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  ourselves  in  respect 
to  civil  privileges:  should  we  now,  in  opposition 
to  the  acts  of  our  predecessoi-s,  say  to  them — 
'  That  favour  which  was  granted  to  you  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  must  now  be 
withheld  from  you  on  account  of  a  conscientious 
scruple?'  Sir,  I  should  deprecate  the  eflfect  of 
such  a  step.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  tlie  pecu- 
niary gi-ant;  what  I  deprecate  is  the  animus  it 
would  indicate.  We  should  never  be  able  to 
convince  those  from  whom  the  grant  was  with- 
held that  those  scruples  which  were  not  felt  by 
George  III.,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  exclusively  Pro- 
testant legislature  of  their  own  country,  are  now 
felt  to  such  a  degree  by  us  that  we  must  abandi)n 
the  connection  which  was  thus  formed." 

After  having  dis])osed  of  the  first  and  second 
alternative.  Sir  Robert  ^iroceeded  to  the  third, 
which  was,  to  improve  the  institution  of  INIay- 
nooth, and  elevate  its  tone  of  education ;  and  ho 
explained  the  proposal  whicli  lie  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  on  the  part  of  government.     The 
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salaries  of  the  professors  were  to  be  raised,  500 
free  students  were  to  be  supported,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  college  were  to  be  put  into  re- 
pair. For  all  this  the  sum  of  X40,920  would  in 
the  first  instance  be  necessary,  and  afterwards  a 
grant,  of  course  not  an  annual  one,  of  ,£30,000  a 
year.  (There  was  no  small  amount  of  astonish- 
ment expressed  at  this  intimation.)  The  laws 
regulating  land  purchase  were  also  to  be  waived 
in  favour  of  the  institution,  so  that  the  trustees, 
who  hitherto  could  purchase  only  to  the  amount 
of  .£1000  per  annum,  and  that  for  the  term  of 
their  own  lives,  were  now  to  be  incorporated,  and 
enabled  "  to  hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of 
.£3000  per  annum,  should  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  be  desirous  to  contribute  to  the 
college  so  incorporated."  Finally,  the  repairs  of 
the  college  buildings  were  to  be  consigned  to  the 
board  of  works  like  other  public  structures,  and 
to  be  iucluded  in  its  annual  estimates.  After  un- 
folding the  whole  of  his  plan,  which  seemed  to 
fall  like  an  explosive  shell  among  the  Protestant 
members,  Sir  Robert  craved  permission  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  and  ended  with  the  following  words : — 
"We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  violation  of 
conscientious  scrujDles  involved  in  our  proposi- 
tion. We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
to  hold  steadfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  with- 
out wavering,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
the  education  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  those 
who — do  what  you  will — pass  this  measure  or  re- 
fuse it — must  be  the  spiritual  guides  and  religious 
instructors  of  millions  of  your  fellow-country- 
men." Lord  John  Russell  supported  the  motion, 
and  pei'mission  to  bring  the  bill  into  parliament 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  102,  the  votes  in  its 
favour  being  216,  and  against  it  114. 

The  more  zealous  portion  of  the  Protestant 
party  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise  that  no  sys- 
tem of  opposition  had  been  organized,  and  they 
now  began  to  muster  their  whole  strength  for  the 
conflict  of  the  second  reading.  Churchmen  and 
dissenters  were  at  one  against  a  common  enemy; 
while  such  of  the  Tory  party  as  cared  little  for 
the  theological  merits  of  the  question,  were  op- 
posed to  the  Maynooth  bill  on  political  grounds. 
It  was  recognized  by  all  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  as  such,  hostile  and  dangerous  alike  to  church 
and  state.  Public  meetings  were  therefore  called 
during  the  interval,  petitions  were  sent  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
amongst  the  various  elections  which  took  place 
at  the  period  the  sentiments  of  the  candidates 
upon  the  Maynooth  endowment  was  the  test  of 
their  fitness  for  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Under  these  auspices  the  second  reading  was 
moved  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  the  discussion 
it  occasioned  occupied  six  evenings  in  the  lower 


house,  and  three  in  the  upper.  It  would  be  as 
difficult  therefore  to  give  even  a  summary  of  these 
debates,  as  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  their 
warmth  and  asperity.  Against  the  bill  it  was 
argued,  that  to  endow  the  college  of  Maynooth 
was  to  provide  a  stronghold  and  training  ground 
for  Irish  agitation— that  it  would  be  a  nursery 
for  Jesuits — that  a  state  could  not  conscien- 
tiously support  two  difl^erent  i-eligions,  as  if  both 
were  equally  true— that  by  this  measure  of  en- 
dowment we  established  and  rooted  Popery  in 
Ireland,  even  though  a  time  should  come  when 
the  Irish  themselves  might  be  inclined  to  quit 
it — and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  promises  they 
had  given  as  the  price  of  former  concessions,  the 
Irish  bishojDS  persisted  in  their  invasions  on  the 
Protestant  constitution,  and  would  still  continue 
their  hostility.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side 
were  derived  in  like  manner  from  considerations 
of  conscience  and  political  expediency;  but  as 
these  are  so  well  understood  from  their  continual 
iteration  and  reiteration  on  the  public  ear,  it  is 
unnecessary  even  to  revert  to  them.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  were  in  many  cases  liable  to  a 
twofold  application,  and  might  as  justly  have 
been  used  by  the  opposite  party  as  by  the  advo- 
cates for  the  endowment.  Thus  even  as  the 
means  of  stilling  Irish  agitation,  ujjon  which  the 
plea  of  the  ministers  was  founded,  it  was  shown 
that  on  the  other  hand  this  boon  to  Popery  would 
stir  up  a  more  formidable  agitation  still  through- 
out the  collected  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain. 
On  a  division  there  were  for  the  second  i-eading 
323,  and  against  it  176,  giving  a  majority  for  the 
bill  of  147.  On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read 
for  going  into  committee,  Mr.  Ward  moved  the 
following  resolution  for  amendment : — "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  any  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  purjsoses  of  the  present  bill  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  funds  already  applicable  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland."  He  proceeded 
to  show  that,  while  the  Scottish  church,  with  its 
3,000,000  of  Presbyterians,  was  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  not  more  than  £200,000,  the  Irish 
Protestant  church,  of  not  more  than  850,000  Pro- 
testants, received  a  revenue  of  £650,000.  Out  of 
this  endowment  the  required  amount  might  be 
subtracted  for  Maynooth,  while  such  a  proceed- 
ing, he  alleged,  would  neutralize  the  dissenting 
opposition.  After  a  long  debate,  Mr.  Ward's 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majoritj^,  and  the 
endowment  was  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the 
consolidated  fund.  The  third  reading  of  the  bill 
was  introduced,  after  several  amendments  had 
been  rejected  by  large  majorities;  and  the  debate, 
Avhich  was  continued  during  three  nights,  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  arguments  of  a  theological 
natui-e.  When  the  votes  were  taken,  there  ap- 
peared for  the  bill  317,  and  against  it  184, 
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The  bill  having  thus  passed  through  the  com- 
mons, was  introduced  for  a  second  reading  into 
the  lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
2d  of  June.  The  lay  advocates  in  its  favour, 
besides  the  Great  Captain,  were  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Bi-ougham,  Lord  Beaumont,  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Germains,  Lord  Monteagle,  and  Lord  Stanley; 
its  opponents  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Roden,  the  Earl  of 
Wiuchelsea,  and  the  Earl  of  Charleville.  Among 
the  s])iritual  lords  were  the  Bishops  of  Norwich 
and  St.  David's,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill;  while  against  it 
were  the  Bishops  of  London,  Exeter,  and  Cashel. 
The  fact  of  these  right  reverend  speakers  arrayed 
on  opposite  sides,  as  well  as  the  arguments  they 
adduced,  showed  how  singularly  the  questions, 
both  of  conscience  and  political  expediency,  could 
be  applied  equally  for  and  against  the  measure. 
The  chief  indication  of  novelty  which  tlie  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Lords  presented,  arose 
from  the  amendment  i)ro])osed  by  Loi-d  Roden 
for  an  inquiry  by  a  select  committee  into  the 
character  of  the  education  given  at  Maynooth. 
He  declared  he  had  ascertained  from  the  text- 
books and  histoi-y  of  the  institution,  that  the 
instruction  given  was  of  anti-social  and  disloyal 
tendency;  and  he  knew  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  petitioned  so  largely  against  this 
bill,  would  not  be  satisfied  if  investigation  were 
refused.  He  was  seconded  by  tlie  Bisliop  of 
London,  who  declared  that  the  principles  taught 
at  Maynooth  were  calculated  to  make  the  priests 
democrats  in  politics,  and  bigots  in  religion ; 
and  he  asked,  "Could  they  be  justified,  then,  in 
endowing  a  college  to  carry  out  such  a  system, 
without  at  least  exacting  from  those  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  working  of  it  some  distinct  and 
definite  pledge  that  the  system  itself  should 
be  improved,  and  its  woi-st  features  removed?" 
Lord  Roden's  amendment  was  rejected  Viy  a 
large  majority.  At  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  it  was  pas.sed  by  181  votes  against  50. 
Before  it  passed,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  that  its  operation 
should  be  limited  to  a  ))eriod  of  three  yeai-s,  but 
without  efiect.  In  this  wav,  the  endowment  of 
the  college  of  Maynooth  seemed  to  be  so  perman- 
ently established,  tliat  nothing  short  of  a  gi'eat 
national  revolution  could  dislodge  it.  From  that 
period  to  the  ])resent,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be 
a  bone  of  contention  and  ground  of  lemonstrance, 
which  every  year  becomes  louder  and  stronger, 
giving  its  best  advocates  good  cause  to  appreliend 
that  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  legislated  too 
ra.shly. 

Even  this  measure,  however,  was  felt  at  the 
time  to  be  not  enough.     The  college  endowment 


was  but  a  step  in  advance  to  a  more  complete 
system  of  Irish  education,  and  that  education 
was  to  be  so  uttexdy  unconnected  with  religious 
distinctions,  as  to  be  equally  adapted  to  Protes- 
tant and  Papist.  The  plan  was  developed  by  Sii- 
James  Graham,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
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home  department,  upon  the  9tli  of  May.  Alter 
pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  for 
the  sepai-ate  religious  instruction  of  the  childreji 
of  the  two  parties  of  religionists  liad  failed  in  the 
schools  established  in  Ireland  upon  that  prin- 
ciple, and  how  much  better  the  national  schools 
liad  succeeded  where  religious  teaching  was  left 
to  the  care  of  parents  and  guardians,  he  proposed 
that  these  educational  advantages,  at  present 
limited  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  should 
be  also  imparted  to  the  middle  and  upper  ranks. 
How  this  could  be  accomjjlished  he  showed  from 
the  example  of  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, where  there  w;is  an  absence  of  all  religious 
tests,  and  he  proposed  that  tiiree  jn-ovincial  insti- 
tutions should  be  established  in  Ireland  upon  the 
same  principle.  Coming  to  details,  he  proposed 
that  Cork  should  be  the  site  of  the  college  for 
the  south.  Gal  way  or  Limerick  for  the  west,  and 
Derry  or  Belfast  for  the  north  of  Ireland — that 
government  sliould  grant  .£100,000  for  their  erec- 
tion— and  that  an  endowment  of  XdWO  should 
be  assigned  aimually  to  each.  In  these,  all  the 
sciences  were  to  be  taught  except  theology,  al- 
though there  should  be  no  restriction  to  the  vol- 
untary endowment  of  a  professoi-ship  of  theology 
in  any  of  these  colleges,  the  attendance  upon  its 
lectures  to  be  voluntary  also. 

Such  is  but  an  outline  of  the  new  government 
plan  of  education  for  Ireland,  by  which  it  was 
hoped   all  religious   parties  would   be  brought 
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together  upon  the  neutral  ground  of  a  secuhxr 
education.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  liberal  Irish 
members,  and  not  opposed  by  their  conservative 
brethren.  The  chief  opposition  was  from  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  who  denounced  the  })lan  as  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  schemes  of  godless  education 
that  had  ever  been  proposed  in  any  country.  The 
bill  was  introduced;  and  at  the  second  reading,  on 
the  2d  of  June,  the  discussion,  which  was  a  very 
full  one,  extended  over  two  nights.  The  main 
argument  against  it  was  that  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
— that  it  was  a  "  gigantic  scheme  of  godless  edu- 
cation," because  it  was  dissociated  from  religious 
instruction.  Sir  James  Graham  stated  in  reply, 
that  no  measure  for  the  theological  instruction  of 
the  students  in  these  colleges  by  a  state  endow- 
ment would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land— that  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  the  south, 
a  Presbyterian  college  in  the  north,  and  a  Church 
of  England  college  in  Dublin,  would  only  give 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  those  religious  disturbances 
which  distracted  Ireland  too  much  already.  Lord 
John  Russell  thought  the  plan  not  conciliatory 
enough  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  bill  should  be  made  more  palat- 
able to  their  clergy,  by  admitting  them  to  a  share 
in  the  legislation  of  these  colleges.  Daring  this 
second  reading,  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  hitherto 
been  absent  in  Ii'eland,  appeared  in  his  place  in 
the  house,  and  denounced  the  bill,  because  it  did 
not  make  religion  the  basis  of  education.  This, 
he  thought,  should  be  established  not  only  as  a 
part,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem. He  declared  that  if  they  did  not  attend  to 
the  advice  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
their  colleges  could  not  succeed — that  the  advice 
of  these  prelates  had  been  in  several  cases  disre- 
garded, and  that  tliey  considered  the  bill  a  "  penal 
and  revolting  measure."  "  Penal !  "  said  Sir  James 
Graham.  "  Yes;  they  considered  it  penal,"  i-e- 
plied  the  enfeebled  agitator,  "  because  they  were 
deprived  of  doing  the  duty  they  owed  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion."  He  demanded  a 
hall  in  which  each  particular  religion  should  be 
taught,  and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  Lord 
.lohn  Russell,  who  brought  forward  the  proposal 
as  an  amendment,  which  was  negatived  by  117 
to  42.  Other  proposals  of  amendment  followed 
on  several  parts  of  the  bill,  but  with  a  similar 
result.  At  the  discussion  on  the  third  reading,  a 
collateral  subject  was  introduceil  upon  the  re- 
venues and  management  of  Trinity  College,  as  to 
whether  that  college  had  not  been  originally 
founded  with  Roman  Catholic  property,  and 
Avhether  its  income,  funds,  and  offices  might  not 
be  extended  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  It  was  meant  to  bring  the  question  of 
equality  between  the  two  religions  iu  Ireland  to 
the  test,  and  to  shovv,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 


fessions of  the  present  ministry,  they  were  still 
as  far  from  this  even-handed  dealing  as  before. 
Thus  a  fresh  element  of  controversy  was  intro- 
duced, with  which  the  subject  of  the  new  colleges 
and  the  exclusion  of  religious  endowments  and 
theological  chairs  was  curiously  blended.  The 
majority  for  the  third  reading  was  177  to  26, 
and  the  bill  was  read  and  passed  accordingly. 
In  the  lords  it  passed  with  less  discussion  and 
equal  unanimitj'. 

In  this  way  the  "godless  colleges"  were  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  The  unlucky  term,  derived 
from  the  expression  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  whicli 
was  bandied  to  and  fro  during  the  debate,  both 
among  the  commons  and  lords,  was  at  last  caught 
and  secured  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Romish  faith, 
by  whom  it  was  perpetuated  as  a  nickname.  This 
was  not  all;  for  so  stanch  was  the  opposition  of 
the  Irish  priesthood,  that  they  obtained  from 
Pope  Pius  IX.  a  rescript  prohibiting  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Roman  Catholic  youths  of  Ireland 
upon  these  secular,  and  therefore  profane  educa- 
tional institutions.  Thus  the  resistance  came  not 
from  zealous  Protestantism,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth,  but  from  the  bigotry 
of  Popery  and  the  ambition  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, that  could  tolerate  no  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  thfry  were  not  allowed  to  rule. 
The  course  of  these  colleges  has  therefore  as  yet 
been  a  struggle,  while  the  chances  seem  equal  of 
success  or  failure.  As  was  originally  proposed, 
£100,000  was  granted  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  and  .£18,000  per  annum  for  salaries  to 
office-bearers,  and  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning.  As  in  colleges  of  moi-e  recent  estab- 
lishment, both  in  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
neither  the  professors  nor  students  reside  within 
the  walls.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  pro- 
fessors is  vested  in  the  crown. 

While  these  were  the  principal  movements  of 
this  year,  a  great  national  calamity  was  at  work 
for  the  accomplishment  of  changes  which  poli- 
tical combinations  could  not  effect.  We  allude 
to  the  agricultural  blight  of  this  year's  harvest, 
and  the  important  concessions  whicli  it  extorted 
from  the  powerful  landed  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

As  yet,  we  have  taken  little  notice  of  the  long 
opposition  carried  on  against  the  corn  laws,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sliding  scale 
to  allay  it.  A  total  abolition  of  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  corn  was  demanded,  and  nothing- 
short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  claimants.  To  add 
also  to  the  intensity  of  the  contest,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  political  rivalry  was  largely  mixed  with  it, 
so  that  it  was  considered  a  life-and-death  ques- 
tion between  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
British  society  was  divided  — the  agricultural 
and    the    manufacturing   communities.       While 
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llie  questiou  was  kept  alive  iu  parliament  by  the 
annual  motion  of  Mi".  Villiei's  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  operation  of 
the  corn-importing  duties,  with  a  view  to  their 
immediate  abolition,  the  subject  was  agitated 
l)0werfully  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  auti-corn-law  league,  and  the 
orators  whom  they  employed  to  explain  and  ad- 
A-ocate  their  principles  in  out-of-door  meetings 
and  in-door  assemblies.  In  1841,  this  league 
found  a  voice  in  parliament  through  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Cobdeu,  the  pupil  of  Colonel  Thompson  iu 
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the  anti-corn-law  theory,  who  was  now  its  active 
])romulgator  and  eloquent  champion ;  and  the 
statements  he  made  of  the  distresses  of  the 
working  classes  through  the  dearness  of  bre.nd, 
had  compelled  the  most  unreflecting  to  listen. 
ile  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Bright,  whose 
y>owers  of  political  oratory  had  found  a  successful 
1  liemc.  Gradually,  also,  even  farmers,  magistrates, 
country  squires  and  noblemen  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  a  new  light  which  they  had  hitherto 
resisted,  and  they  either  joined  the  league,  or 
ceased  to  oppose  it.  A  still  more  formidable 
movement  of  this  new  power  in  the  state  was 
in  the  metropolis  itself,  where  it  effected  such  a 
lodgment  as  enabled  it  to  influence  every  portion 
of  the  emjiire.  The  usual  halls  of  London  were 
at  last  found  insufficient  for  the  crowds  that 
thronged  to  the  meetings  of  the  anti-corn-law 
league;  and  in  1843,  Drury  Lane  was  engaged 
for  Wednesday  evenings,  where  tales  as  tragic, 
and  far  more  true,  of  sorrow  and  suffering  were 
recoi'ded  to  the  thotisands  who  weekly  assembled 
tliere,  than  even  Shakspeare  or  Otway  had  em- 
bodied, or  Kean  and  Kemblo  acted.     But  a  still 


more  important  benefit  to  the  cause  than  "over- 
flowing houses"  in  the  capital  was  found  in  the 
counties.  To  this  department  the  leao-ue  having 
tm-ned  its  scrutiny,  was  soon  enabled  to  discover 
that  the  landed  interest  was  strongest  there, 
through  the  multijjlication  of  the  franchise  among 
the  tenants-at-will,  by  which  votes  could  be 
fraudulently  increased  to  almost  any  amount. 
To  counteract  the  pi'edominance  which  the  re- 
gistration gave  to  the  landed  interest  in  the 
counties,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  forty-shil- 
ling clause  available  for  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity, according  to  the  terms  of  the  reform  bill. 
And  this  could  be  honestly,  as  well  as  easily 
done.  A  house  entitled  to  confer  the  franchise 
might  be  purchased  for  .£30  or  £40,  while  such 
articles  of  purchase  were  in  plenty  throughout 
the  English  market.  Upon  this  idea  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  league  acted.  Offices  were  opened  by 
the  association  for  registering  such  land  and 
houses,  surveying  the  property,  and  ]>rej)aring 
the  conveyance  deeds,  so  that  the  purchaser, 
freed  from  the  business  technicalities,  had  only 
to  make  his  election  of  the  place  he  wished  to 
occupy,  and  pay  down  the  money.  In  this  way, 
not  merely  voters  were  secured,  but  industrious 
artisans  and  labourers  were  taught  to  invest 
their  savings  in  a  way  best  fitted  to  secure  their 
independence. 

Such  was  now  the  progress  of  the  anti-corn- 
law  league  that  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  was 
onl}'  a  question  of  time.  Years  might  yet  elapse; 
but  the  result  was  so  certain,  that  it  was  already 
contemplated  as  inevitable  by  the  stanchest  of 
the  old  protectionists.  UnmisUikeable  symptoms 
of  wavering  and  yielding  had  also  been  manifest- 
ing themselves  in  parliament.  Sir  James  Graham 
had  declaimed  Ids  conviction  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  landed  interest  was  dependent  on  that  of 
the  other  classes,  and  that  a  gradual  repeal  of 
jirotection  would  be  necessary  for  agriculture:  all 
that  he  deprecated  was  suddenness.  Ijord  John 
Russell  had  also  declared,  that  he  could  no  longer 
recommend  the  fixed  duty  of  Ss.,  which  he 
had  proposed  in  1841:  and  that  should  he  ad- 
vocate the  cause  again,  it  would  be  for  a  smaller 
duty  of  4.5.,  5.S.,  or  6s.,  but  not  less  than  -is. 
"While  statesmen  were  thus  toying  with  a  ques- 
tion which  they  felt  they  must  sooner  or  later 
give  up,  the  elements  themselves,  or  rather  Him 
whom  they  obey,  had  pronounced  its  doom.  A 
cold  and  late  spring  was  succeeded  by  cold  and 
long-contimied  showers,  which  threatened  such 
a  defective  harvest,  that  a  lai-ger  amount  of  ini- 
poi'ted  grain  would  be  necessary;  and  nidess 
the  American  market  should  be  ovei-stocked,  our 
hojies  of  assistance  from  any  European  market 
would  be  vain.  But  it  was  not  the  grain  alone 
that  sufiei-ed  by  the  chilling  rain  :  brown  spots 
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began  to  appear  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato; 
these  were  soon  found  to  be  indications  of  rot- 
tenness at  the  root;  and  at  Last  it  was  discovered 
that  the  potato  cro]i  of  Ireland  and  the  greater 
])art  of  Britain,  the  sole  or  chief  subsistence  of 
millions,  was  ruined  by  a  mysterious  blight  such 
as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  A  national 
famine  was  not  only  inevitable  but  at  hand,  and 
the  remedy  must  be  immediate.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  question  of  all  parties  was, 
"Are  the  ports  to  be  opened/"  Meetings  of 
cabinet  councils  were  frequent;  but  although 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  yielded  to  the  stern  necessity, 
and  was  desirous  that  the  ports  should  be  thrown 
o[)en,  so  many  of  his  colleagues  were  op^^osed 
to  the  measure,  that  in  December  he  resigned. 
Upon  this.  Lord  John  Russell  was  summoned 
by  her  majesty  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
government;  but  this  offer  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline, as  his  party  were  in  a  considerable  mino- 
rity in  the  commons.  Lord  Stanley  and  other 
dissentients  to  the  corn-law  abolition  had  previ- 
ously received  the  same  offer,  but  had  declined  it. 
The  only  hope  after  all  seemed  to  lie  in  the  retired 
minister,  who  at  his  departure  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  support,  in  his  private  caj^acitj^, 
whatever  new  minister  miglit  be  appointed,  in 
effecting  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  corn 
laws;  and  upon  this  declaration  her  majesty  acted 
Avhen  the  other  applications  had  failed.  On  the 
19th  of  December  therefore,  only  a  few  days  after 
he  had  left  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  induced  to 
resume  it;  and  having  reconstructed  his  cabinet, 
he  was  now  prepared  to  encounter  the  noblest, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  task  which 
a  public  character  can  perform— to  tell  the  world 
that  all  his  lifetime  he  had  been  the  champion 
and  advocate  of  a  great  political  fallacy;  and 
that  now,  he  recanted  under  the  force  of  circum- 
stances which  had  convinced  hina  of  the  error 
of  his  choice. 

All  was  in  readiness  for  that  great  political 
conflict,  that  had  occupied  so  many  years  of  pre- 
paration, and  on  which  so  many  interests  were 
at  stake.  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1846,  by  the  queen  in  person  ;  and  an 
allusion  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  de- 
ficiency of  food  which  it  would  occasion,  and  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  co-operate  in  adopt- 
ing such  means  as  might  alleviate  the  sufferings 
which  the  calamity  would  cause,  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  royal  speech.  The  inferior 
business  to  which  the  attention  of  the  houses  was 
called  was  only  prefatory  to  the  gi-eat  event,  and 
consisted  of  a  remission  of  several  duties  in  the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  other  countries,  and 
a  considerable  reduction  in  others.  Among  these 
changes  in  the  tariff,  one  connected  with  food  was 
of  e-special  significance.     Animal  food  and  vege- 


tables were  to  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  that 
on  butter,  cheese,  hops,  and  cured  fish  was  to  be 
reduced  one  half.  Live  animals  also,  and  several 
other  minor  articles,  were  exempted  from  duty. 
This  "note  of  preparation"  was  given  in  Sir 
Robert's  speech  on  the  27th  of  January,  when 
eveiy  part  of  the  house  was  crowded  with  ex- 
pecting auditors,  and  when  even  the  street  was 
filled  with  hundreds  who  had  tickets,  but  could 
not  obtain  admission.  It  is  enough  to  add,  that 
these  proposals  were  afterwax'ds  passed  with  little 
demur;  all  their  importance,  which  at  any  other 
season  would  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  de- 
bate, was  absorbed  in  the  great  controversy  at 
issue. 

In  his  opening  speech  to  the  house,  which 
lasted  four  hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel  frankly  ac- 
knowledged the  awkwardness  of  his  position. 
He  woidd  not  deny,  he  said,  that  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  protection  had  undergone  great 
change,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  humiliated 
by  the  confession.  On  the  contrary,  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force 
of  reason  and  argument,  and  of  acting  ujjon  his 
enlarged  experience,  and  upon  his  more  matured 
conviction.  It  was  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  that  had  forced  his  new  convictions 
upon  him,  by  showing  him  tliat  his  former  argu- 
ments were  no  longer  tenable.  During  that 
period,  prices  had  been  high  and  wages  unwont- 
edly  low,  so  that  the  effect  had  been  an  universal 
distress  among  the  labouring  population.  He 
then  showed  that  the  removals  hitherto  made 
upon  protecting  duties  had  been  accomj^anied 
with  a  material  improvement  npon  the  revenue, 
but  without  any  detriment  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  Now  that  a  new  calamity  had  befallen 
the  country,  by  a  scarcity  of  that  article  which 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  government  must  perceive  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  any  longer  to  maintain  the 
existing  corn  laws  in  their  present  integrit3\ 
After  describing  the  reluctance  of  his  cabinet  to 
accoi'd  with  these  views,  or  to  act  u^jon  them, 
which  occasioned  his  resignation,  and  alluding 
to  his  recal  to  office,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  follow  out  his  own  line  of  procedure, 
he  added,  in  allusion  to  the  new  trials  with 
which  his  office  was  encom]iassed,  and  the  only 
terms  on  which  he  would  submit  to  hold  it:  "It 
is  a  burden  far  above  my  physical,  infinitely 
beyond  my  intellectual  strength.  The  relief 
from  it  with  honour  would  be  a  favour,  and  not 
a  punishment.  But  while  honour  and  a  sense 
of  public  duty  require  it,  I  do  not  shrink  from 
office.  I  am  ready  to  incur  its  responsibilities, 
to  bear  its  sacrifices,  to  confront  its  honourable 
perils;  but  I  will  not  retain  it  with  mutilated 
power  and  shackled  authority.     I  will  not  stand 
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at  the   helm  during  tlie  tempestuous    iiigbt,  if 
that  helm  is  not  allowed   freely  to  traverse;  I 
will  not  undertake  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
vessel  by  observations  taken  in  the  year  1842. 
I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power  of 
judging  what  will  be  for  the  public  interest.     I  i 
do  not  desire  to   be  the  minister   of   England,  i 
but  while  I  am  minister  of  England  I  will  hold  i 
office  by  no  servile  tenure;  I  will  hold  office  un-  ] 
shackled  by  any  other  obligation    than   that  of 
consulting  the   public  interests    and    pi'ovidiug 
for  the  public  safety." 

On  the  27th  of  January  Sir  Robert  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  his  great  scheme 
of  commercial  and  financial  policy.  It  ranged 
over  a  large  variety  of  objects;  for,  as  he  stated, 
the  great  principle  of  the  relaxation  of  protec- 
tive duties  was  not  to  be  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular interest ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  ask 
all  classes,  manufacturing,  connuercial,  and  agri- 
cultui'al,  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  such  it  might 
be  considered,  to  the  common  good.  He  then 
proceeded  to  loosen  the  several  props  of  the 
protective  system.  Of  all  the  duties  on  raw 
material  imported  from  foreign  coini tries,  only 
two  remained — the  duty  on  tallow,  and  that  on 
timber :  on  the  former,  he  proposed  a  reduction 
from  35.  2d.  to  Is.  Gd.  \wy  cwt.,  and  on  the  latter, 
a  gradual  reduction,  until  it  reached  a  point 
where  it  should  be  permanently  fixed  at  a  future 
day.  The  manufacturers  having  thus  free  acce.«8 
to  every  raw  material  of  manufacttn-e,  were  to 
relinquish  in  return  the  protection  they  enjoyed 
in  wool,  linen,  and  cotton,  tipon  the  coai-ser 
articles  of  which  the  duties  of  importation  were 
to  be  abandoned,  while  tliose  upon  the  finer  were 
to  be  reiluced  from  twenty  to  t«n  per  cent.  In 
like  manner,  the  duty  upon  silk  was  to  lie  re- 
duced from  thirty  to  fifteen  i>er  cent.  After 
enumerating  other  articles  of  less  consequence 
upon  which  similar  reductions  were  to  be  made, 
Sir  Robert  advanced  to  the  main  subject  at 
issue.  These  were  the  articles  connected  with 
agriculture  upon  wlijch  import  iluties  were 
levied.  That  upon  all  seeds  was  to  be  dimin- 
ished to  OS.  per  cwt.  Indian  corn,  so  useful  in 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  was  to  be  imported  duty 
free.  Buckwheat  and  buckwheat-flour  were  to 
be  admitted  in  the  same  manner.  The  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  butter,  chee.«e, 
and  cured  fish  were  to  be  reduced  to  half  their 
amount.  All  articles  of  agricultural  produce 
which  con.stituted  food  as  distinct  from  com. 
every  kind  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  nil 
live  animals  from  foreign  countries  were  to  bo 
imported  duty  free. 

Having  thus  approached  tlie  formidable  ques- 
tion with  a  cautious  step.  Sir  Robert  unfolded  his 
proposed  change  upon  the  corn  laws  themselves. 


He  did  not  intend  to  pi-opose  their  immediate 
repeal;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  con- 
tinuation should  be  only  temporary,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  time  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  the  agricultural  interest.    His 
bill,  therefore,  would  contain  the  ]  roposal  that 
after  a  certain  date,   grain  of  all  kinds  should 
come  in  duty  free,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a 
considerably  reduced  duty  should  continue  upon 
it  for  three  years  and  not  longer.    In  the  interval 
that  should  thus  elapse  until  the  1st  of  Februaiy, 
1849,  he  ]jroposed  that  the  scale  of  duty  on  im- 
ported wheat  should  range  from  10s.  a  quarter 
when  its  average  price  was  under  48s.,  to  Ss.  a 
quarter  when  it  was  under  54s.     According  to 
this  diminished  rate,  there  would  be  a  duty  of 
only   4s.   per  quarter   on   wheat   at   its   present 
price,  instead   of   16s.,  while   every  other  grain 
taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  in  the  home 
market  w^ould  have  to  pay  little  more    than   a 
nominal  dut)'.      This  arrangement  he  intended 
to   accompany   with   certain    provisions   for  the 
interests  of  the  agriculttu'al  party;  such  as  the 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  on  lands  by  highway 
rates,  the  law  of  settlement,  and  the  expen.se  for 
the  maintenance  of  county  jails,  witli  additional 
facilities  allowed  by  the  state  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  skill  and  industry.     In  con- 
clusion, he  suggested  that,  as  his  measure   in- 
volved a  gi-eat  decrease  in  the  revenue,  as  well 
as  an  annual  charge  of  ^£600,000,  the  discussion 
upon  it  shoulil  be  deferred  till  that  day  week. 
As  a  longer  time  was  demanded  by  several  of 
the  membei-s,  the  delay  was  proti-acted  till  the 
9th  of  February.     Upon  that  day,  the  subject 
was  resumed  with  an  earnestness  commensurate 
with  its  importance.    Nor  was  violence  of  speech 
or  even  downright  pei-sonality  spared,  for  each 
speaker  felt  his  own   pecuniary   intertsts  more 
I  or  less  involved   in   the   contest.     Perhaps   this 
I  ra.ay  account  for  the  strong  oppo-sition  which  the 
bill  unexpectedly  encountered  from  several  who 
'  hitherto   iiad    l)een    the    constant  supporters  of 
!  government.      The  debate  commenced  with   an 
I  amendment   of   !Mr.   Philiji  Miles,  member  for 
1  Efist  Somei-setshire,  that  the  house  go  into  com- 
j  mittee    on    that    day   six   months.       Fifty -five 
I  speakers  advocated  the  cause  of  protection,  and 
forty-eight  that  of  free  trade,  while  the  discussion 
I  was  caiTied    on    by  repeated    adjournments  for 
i  twelve  nights.     On  a  division,  the  motion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  carried,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
i  Miles  being  rejected  by  a  mnjority  of  337  to  24t>. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  when  the  house  went  into 
committee,  nnd  after  the  first  resolution  had  been 
1  moved,  Mr.  Villiers  proposed  as  an  amendment. 
"That  all  duties  on  imported  corn  do  now  cease.' 
I  He   expressed    his   conviction    that    immediate 
I  abolition  was  not  only  more  generally  desired. 
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but  a  better  mecasure  tliau  a  postponement  for 
tliree  years ;  and  he  thought  that  Sir  Robert 
must  be  of  the  same  mind  himself,  as  he  had 
])roposed  tlie  opening  of  the  ports  in  November, 
which  was  tantamount  to  abolition.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  stated  in  reply,  that  if  an  ininiediate  instead 
of  a  deferred  repeal  was  carried,  he  should  accept 
the  amendment,  but  that  he  preferred  the  latter 
measure  to  the  former.  His  sentiment  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Jolm  Russell,  who  thought  that 
the  success  of  the  abolition  question  would  be 
endangered  if  the  amendment  were  carrier!.  The 
amendment  of  Mr.  ViUiers  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  265  against  78.  Ou  the  20th  of 
March,  the  corn  bill,  with  certain  modifications 
upon  the  original  ]«'oj3osal  for  the  importation  of 
maize  duty  free,  stood  for  a  second  reading,  and 
the  debate  was  continued  through  four  nights. 
The  usual  delay  of  a  six  months'  adjournment 
was  again  proposed,  and  upon  this  amendment 
the  protectionists  rallied  for  a  fresh  encounter. 
On  this  occasion,  Sir  Robert  Peel — who,  since  the 
opening  of  parliament,  liad  been  reproached  in 
every  form  of  language  for  tei-giversation  and 
apostasy,  and  threatened  with  every  kind  of 
political  retribution  — -  indignantly  repelled  the 
charge,  as  he  had  rejieatedly  done,  and  defied 
its  consequences:  "  I  am  not  surprised,"  he  said, 
"to  hear  honourable  members  ))reiHct  to  me  that 
my  tenure  of  power  is  sliort.  Let  these  measures 
pass  into  a  law.  Suspend  your  indignation  until 
then;  and  then  it  will  be  perfectly  open  to  you 
to  determine  what  measure  you  will  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  my  political  life.  I 
shall  still  pursue  steadily  that  course  which  my 
conscience  tells  me  I  whould  take,  let  you  and 
those  opposite  pursue  what  course  j^oii  think 
right."  He  afterwards  added,  what  succeeding 
emergencies  but  too  well  justified:  "You  may 
think  I  liave  taken  too  great  )  recautions  against 
Irish  famine:  you  are  mistaken.  Events  will 
prove  that  these  precautious  are  not  unneces- 
sary. But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  motive  was 
to  I'escue  a  whole  po  lulation  from  the  calamity 
of  possible  famine  and  disease;  and  I  shall,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  easy  under  such  an  accus- 
ation." Tlie  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  88,  302  being  for,  and  214  against  it. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  when  discussion  was  re- 
sumed previous  to  the  third  reading,  all  tne  ex- 
pedients of  delay  were  ado  ted  for  the  final 
struggle.  On  t'lis  occasion,  Lnrd  George  Ben- 
tinck,  who  moved  a  postponement  till  tliat  day 
six  months,  declared  that,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  distress  of  Ireland  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. After  two  divisions  which  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  the  order  of 
the  day  was  carried,  and  the  house  went  into 
committee,  when  Lord  George  Bentiuck  proposed 
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[  that  the  word  "oats"  should  be  omitted  in  the 
I  specified  articles  upon  which  the  duty  was  to  be 
I  reduced.  This  he  ui-ged  ui)on  the  plea  that,  as 
Ireland  in  the  last  and  former  years  had  an 
1  annual  exportation  of  oats  to  the  value  of 
£2,.')U0,00(),  even  if  a  free  importation  of  oats 
from  abroad  lowered  the  price  of  that  grain  to 
the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.,  that  countiy  would 
be  a  suiFerer  by  the  change  to  the  amount  of 
.£250,000  per  annum.  This  new-born  zeal  for 
Ireland  Avas  answered  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  showed  that,  if  this  amendment 
passed,  oats,  instead  of  paying  one  shilling  per 
quarter  of  duty  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849, 
along  with  certain  other  grains,  would  be  admitted 
without  paying  any  duty  at  all,  and  thus  Ireland 
itself  woidd  be  the  ptinciijal  sufferer.  The  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  as  was  also  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Burrell,  for  a  six  months'  delay,  on  the 
footing  that  the  distress  of  Ireland  was  not  so  ex- 
treme as  had  been  asserted.  The  bill  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  last  stage  till  the  11th  of  May,  and  even 
then,  when  the  third  reading  was  proposed,  a  de- 
bate of  three  nights  occurred,  in  which  the  same 
arguments  that  had  been  again  and  again  refuted 
were  brought  forward,  and  ui'ged  with  all  their 
former  violence.  At  length,  on  the  16th,  when 
every  mode  of  opposition  had  been  exhausted, 
the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ninet3''-eiglit,  those  in  its  favour  being  327,  and 
those  against  it  229.  Such  was  the  result  after 
a  parliamentary  conflict,  the  length  and  the  vir- 
ulence of  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  even 
in  our  assembly  of  national  representatives. 

In  the  lords,  the  chief  debate  on  the  corn  bill 
took  place  upon  the  question  of  the  second  read- 
ing on  the  25th  of  May.  Tiie  a|)eeches  were 
scarcely  less  ardent  than  those  which  had  rung 
for  weeks  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  while  the 
I'epetition  of  the  same  arguments  showed  how 
sincerely  each  speaker  felt  upon  the  subject, 
wliether  as  a  political  partizau  or  a  landholder. 
The  second  reading  passed  by  a  majority  of  fort}"^- 
seven.  At  the  third  reading,  several  amend- 
ments weie  successively  outvoted,  one  of  theae 
being  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  a  third  by  the 
Diike  of  Richmond,  and  a  fourth  by  Lord  Ash- 
bniton.  Tliis  recusant  spirit  evinced  by  the 
members  of  the  upper  house  had  been  tempe- 
rately ailinonished  in  the  following  words  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington:  "If  we  I'eject  this  bill,  ray 
lords,  we  know  that  we  reject  the  bill  which 
has  been  passed  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  will  stand  alone  in  rejecting  it.  This 
is  the  consideration  with  which  I  beg  your  lord- 
ships to  look  at  the  question.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion, my  loi'ds,  in  which  you  ought  not,  in  which 
391 
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you  cannot  stand ;  it  is  a  position  in  which 
you  are  powerless,  and  can  do  nothing.  You 
have  vast  influence  on  public  opinion;  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  crown  and  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  you  can  do  nothing  until  the  connec- 
tion with  tliem  is  revived."  The  third  reading 
was  passed,  but  not  witliout  a  struggle.  Several 
of  the  dissentient  lords  declared  their  deep  dis- 
trust and  disapproval  of  the  measure,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  carried;  while  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  expressed  his  regret  to  see 
such  a  measui-e  become  law  without  an  amend- 
ment appearing  on  the  journals  of  the  house. 
He  would  advise  the  farmers  to  agitate  against 
it,  and  for  an  adequate  protection  not  only  to 
agricultui'e,  but  to  every  species  of  national 
industry. 

Although  the  new  facilities  for  the  inii)orta- 
tion  of  cheap  food  had  an  especial  reference  to 
Ireland,  it  was  evident  that  something  more  than 
the  corn  bill  would  be  necessary  for  the  trantiuil- 
11  ty  of  that  continually  agitated,  and  now  famine- 
threatened  country.     The  insecurity  of  life,  and 
the  prevalence  of  assassination  and  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, had  so  greatly  increased  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  upon 
the  subject  on  the  24th  of  Februai-y.    It  was  intro- 
duced also,  in  the  first  instance,  not  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
maius,  wlio,   after  a   statistical   account,  which 
showed  the  offences  against  the  person,  property, 
antl  public  ])eace,  to  have  risen  in  a  twelvemonth 
from  3102  into  5281  case.^  proposed  his  measures 
for  their  suppression.     These  chiefly  consisted  of 
quai'tering  an  increased  conatabuhiry  force  upon 
any  district  in  which  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  preventing  people  from  being  absent 
from  their  dwellings  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
the  time  when  murders  were  \isually  committed. 
To  enforce  these  regulations,  and  also  to  compens- 
ate the  sufferers  or  their  representatives,  it  was 
further  j)ro])osed  that  the  vice-regal  powers  of  the 
lord-lieutenant  should   be   materially  increased. 
The  second  and  also  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
whose  operation  was  limited  to  the  1st  of  October, 
1849,  after  a  few  slight  modifications,  was  passed 
through  the  lords  without  0}>position.     But  very 
different  was  the  fate  of  the  hill  when  it  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  it  did  on  the  30th 
of  March.     It  could  scarcely  obtain  even  a  first 
reading,  although  thi.s  courtesy  was  almost  inva- 
riably granted  to  bills  sent  down  from  the  lords. 
This  at  length  it  obtained  after  a  virulent  tlebate 
and  repeated  adjournments.    The  whole  force  of 
the  Irish  constituency  was  brought  against  the 
hill  during  all  its  long  protracted  stages,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  2Gth  of  June  that  the  motion 
for  its  second  reading  was  rejected  by  292  votes 
against  219,  giving  a  majority  of  seventy-three. 


It  was  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  this 
bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  security  of  life 
and  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland,  was  defeated 
on  the  very  same  evening  that  the  corn-law  bill, 
which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  relief  of  Irish 
destitution  and  misery,  was  successfully  carried 
through  its  last  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Having  effected  the  great  object  for  which  he 
had  resumed  office,  and  effected  it  against  an 
amount  of  obloquy  and  opposition  that  would 
have  turned  most  statesmen  from  the  attempt. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  that  his  mission  was  accom- 
plished. In  addition  to  the  final  settlement  of 
that  great  controversy  of  j'ears,  that  of  the  Ore- 
gon territoi-y,  which  threatened  to  involve  us  in 
an  American  war,  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  the 
state  of  trade  and  finances  was  prosperous  and 
full  of  promise.  On  the  29th  of  June,  therefore, 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  con- 
servative ministry  was  announced  in  both  houses 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Seldom  has  a  British 
premier  been  enabled  to  retire  from  office  under 
such  ha]>py  auspices,  or  in  the  midst  of  such  gene- 
I'al  affection  and  confidence.  His  last  act  was  one 
of  disinterested  justice :  it  was  to  attribute  the 
honour  of  the  recent  victory  to  him  b}'  whose 
labours  the  way  liad  been  prepared.  "  There  is  a 
name,"  he  said,  "  which  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  success  of  these  measures.  It  is  not  the 
name  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London 
[Lord  John  Russell],  neither  is  it  my  name.  Sir, 
the  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  will  be 
associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures.  Is 
the  name  of  a  man  who,  acting,  I  believe,  from 
pure  and  disinterested  liiotives,  has  advocated 
their  cause  with  initiring  energj',  and  by  appeals 
to  reason,  enforced  by  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be 
admired,  1)ecause  it  wius  unaffected  and  unadorned 
—  the  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  will 
be  associated  witli  the  success  of  these  measures, 
is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.  Without  scruple, 
sir,  I  attribute  the  success  of  these  measures  to 
him." 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  accession  of  Lord  John  R\issell  to 
the  premiei"ship.  The  results  of  the  session, 
however,  were  of  little  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  great 
question  of  the  corn  laws,  which  had  been  settled 
at  last  after  so  many  years  of  agitation.  The 
chief  subject  that  occui»ied  the  attention  of  par- 
liament was  the  famine  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  ])otato  cro]i,  which  was  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  worst  feai*s  of  the  corn- 
law  abolitionists.  The  remedy  projiosed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  wa-s  the  employment  of  the  people 
by  government  upoii  public  works,  witli  money 
advanced  from  the  treasury  at  only  3.^  per  cent, 
of  interest,  the  principal  itself  to  be  repaid  in 
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teu  years;  and  from  the  very  ui'gent  cliaracter  of 
the  necessity,  this  remedy  was  adopted,  notwith- 
standing the  doubtful  chance  of  repayment,  The 
important  subject  of  military  reform  in  the  matter 
of  corporal  punishment  was  also  brought  forward, 
in  consequence  of  a  motion  for  the  total  abolition 
of  flogging  in  the  army;  but  this  premature,  and 
therefore  dangerous  act  of  humanity,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  modification  proposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief.  Tliis 
was  the  limitation  of  flogging  to  the  maximum 
of  fifty  lashes,  and  these  only  to  be  inflicted 
when  the  state  of  the  weather,  health  of  the 
culprit,  and  other  circumstances  showed  that 
the  punishment  would  be  attended  with  no  dan- 
ger to  life  or  limb.  In  the  meantime,  the  moral 
character  of  the  soldier,  hitherto  neglected,  was 
to  be  so  fully  supplied  with  the  means  of  im- 
]n-ovement,  that  in  course  of  time  flogging  might 
be  disjjensed  with  altogethei\  These  means  were, 
the  establishment  of  libraries  in  the  barracks, 
the  institution  of  regimental  schools,  and  of  nor- 
mal schools  for  regimental  schoolmasters,  and 
the  formation  of  saving-banks  in  the  army.  By 
the  adoj^tion  of  such  remedies,  every  year  has 
witnessed  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  moral 
character  of  our  soldiery. 

During  these  four  years  of  events  at  home, 
the  state  of  our  empire  in  India  still  continued 
to  be  a  subject  of  much  anxiety.  Happily,  how- 
ever, these  eastern  commotions  were  c^uelled,  and 
this  b}''  a  series  of  achievements  through  which 
our  military  character  was  raised  higher,  and  our 
Indian  rule  more  firmly  established  than  ever. 
A  brief  i-ecapitulation  of  these  transactions  is  all 
that  can  at  present  be  attempted. 

Lord  EUenborough  had  scarcely  brought  to  an 
honourable  close  the  hostilities  in  Afghanistan, 
ere  he  found  himself  of  necessity  involved  in 
.-luother  war.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  had  be- 
haved in  a  treacherous  manner  while  our  troops 
were  sulfering  their  unspeakable  disasters  among 
the  Afghan  mountains.  They  had  sustained 
some  pecuniary  loss,  and  they  fancied  thej^  had 
suff'ered  still  more  (besides  a  loss  of  honour) 
by  a  treaty  into  which  they  had  been  forced  by 
Lord  Auckland  at  the  advice  of  Burnes.  They 
had  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  transit  duties 
on  merchandise  going  up  and  down  tlie  Indus, 
and  as  yet  they  had  seen  nothing  of  that  "  hun- 
dredfold" benefit  which  had  been  promised  them 
in  the  treaty.  Moreover,  only  some  of  the  chiefs 
liad  entered  into  this  treaty;  and  all  of  them 
were  excited  by  the  apprehension  tliat  the 
English  intended  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
hunting-grounds  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  which,  besides  being  the  source  of 
their  chief  and  almost  oidy  amusement,  were  far 
more  profitable  to  them  than  any  trade  up  and 


down  the  river  was  likely  to  be  for  many  a  yeai'. 
These  chiefs  were  a  brave  and  very  vain  set 
of  men,  almost  as  self-confident  and  presump- 
tuous as  the  Burmese  had  been  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  army  on  the  Irrawadi;  and 
hence  it  was  surmised  that  they  would  flee  to 
arms  rather  than  submit  much  longer  even  to 
the  existing  treaty.  "Delusion  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  retired  from  Afghani- 
stan," says  Lortl  EUenborough,  "and  ignorance 
of  our  real  strength,  which  they  never  experi- 
enced, would  have  induced  a  brave  and  bar- 
barous people  of  plunderers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  first  occasion  in  which  we  might  be  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  to  endeavour  to  throw  off 
engagements  which  they  entered  into  ivith  reluctance, 
and  to  compel  our  retirement  from  the  Indus." 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  Ameers  could  not  re- 
strain their  own  people,  and  mucli  less  the  armed 
retainers  of  their  neighbours;  and  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  our  Indian  government  preferred 
attacking  and  breaking  their  strength  now,  to 
waiting  for  a  future  collision  when  they  might 
choose  their  own  time  and  possibly  take  us  by 
surprise.  They  signed  a  new  ti'eaty  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1843,  and  broke  it  one  day  after- 
wards by  attacking  the  residence  of  the  British 
commissioners  with  a  large  force;  but  then  it  is 
alleged  that  though  the  treaty  had  been  signed 
and  everything  conceded  that  we  asked  for.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  continued  to  advance,  being  ap- 
parently resolved  to  conquer  Hyderabad,  their 
capital,  in  spite  of  the  treaty.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Ameers  were  tempted 
by  the  smallness  of  Napier's  force  and  the  magni- 
tude of  their  own  to  attack  him,  and  that  they 
never  intended  to  abide  by  the  concessions  they 
had  made.  We  can  well  believe  the  last  of  these 
two  assertions;  but,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  the 
concessions,  so  far  from  being  worth  fighting  for, 
were  not  worth  asking  for. 

On  the  17th  of  February  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Meeanee,  a  conflict  which,  in  its  heroic  char- 
acter and  important  results,  has  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  battle  of  Assaye.  The  advance  of 
the  gallant  Napier  had  brought  him  to  Muttaree, 
when  he  learned  that  the  Ameers  were  awaiting 
his  coming  at  Meeanee,  ten  miles  distant,  where 
they  had  taken  up  a  position  with  22,000  men. 
They  were  not  only  well  provided  with  artillery 
but  strongly  posted,  having  woods  on  their  flanks, 
which,  it  was  thought,  even  by  the  British  com- 
mander, could  not  be  turned,  and  in  their  front 
the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Fulailee,  which  had  a 
high  bank  and  was  diflicult  to  be  crossed.  The 
army  also  that  occupied  such  a  formidable  posi- 
tion was  not  composed  of  eff'eminate  Hindoos, 
but  gallant  daring  Beloochees,  who,  it  was  known, 
would  fight  to  the  last,  and  who  to  their  native 
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valour  added  no  small  portion  of  military  skill 
and  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
force  did  not  exceed  2800  men  of  all  ai-ms,  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  Undismayed  by  these 
difficulties  and  such  fearful  odds,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  resolved  to  become  the  assailant,  well 
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knowing  that  any  delay  or  symptom  of  hesita- 
tion would  increase  the  confidence  of  the  enemy, 
and  enlarge  their  army  with  reinforcements. 
After  a  quick  survey  of  their  position,  Sir 
(-iiarles  gave  the  word  to  advance ;  and  his 
troops  moved  on  at  a  steady  pace,  as  if  they  had 
been  upon  parade,  crossed  a  j)lain  that  \v;us  swept 
by  thti  enemy's  artillery,  and  opened  their  fire 
at  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  bank.  But 
this  distant  fight  was  soon  exchanged  for  close 
combat;  the  order  to  charge  was  given  by  Sir 
CMiarles  with  a  voice  that  w:is  heard  along  the 
whole  line;  and  his  soldiers  ru.shed  through  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Fulailee,  and  up  the  steep  bank, 
with  a  rapidity  that  confounded  the  Beloochees, 
and  made  their  fire  straggling  and  useless, 
although  they  had  laid  their  matchlocks  in  rest 
to  be  ready  for  the  onset.  A  fearful  hand-to- 
liand  figlit  ensued,  in  which  that  little  army  of 
liritish  was  encountered  with  an  alacrity  that 
equalled,  and  a  valour  that  almost  matched  their 
own :  the  Beloochees  dashed  across  the  bank  to 
close  with  their  assailants,  and  after  firing  their 
Itistols  anil  matchlocks,  betook  themselves  to 
.•shield  and  .sabre,  their  favourite  weapons,  and 
with  which  tliev  had  so  often  turned  the  tide  of 


battle  against  Indian  antagonists.  But  these 
weapons  were  unavailing  against  the  firm  ram- 
part-like ranks  of  the  British,  and  their  lines  of 
bayonets,  that  pressed  foi'ward  with  a  regularity 
and  strength  that  seemed  impelled  by  one  power- 
ful machine.  And  yet  the  Beloochees  continued 
this  terrible  fight  for  three  hours,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  British  ranks  were  disor- 
dered by  the  fierce  charges  of  these  intrepid 
swordsmen.  They  were  rallied,  however,  in  every 
case  by  the  brave  old  Napier,  who  on  these  occa- 
sions displayed  the  ardour  of  a  young  soldier, 
combined  with  a  skill  and  promptitude  which 
few  of  our  generals  have  equalled.  At  last,  a 
charge  of  horse  which  he  ordered  at  the  critical 
moment  decided  the  battle :  the  9th  Bengal 
cavalry  and  the  Scinde  horse  fell  upon  the  right 
of  the  enemy;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  I'ear  of  their  right  flank,  the  I'eloochee  re- 
sistance became  more  faint,  and  was  at  last  ex- 
changed for  a  slow  indignant  retreat,  which  oidy 
added  to  their  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
It  amounted  in  all  to  5000  men;  and  the  whole 
of  their  artilleiy,  their  ammunition,  standards, 
and  camp,  with  considerable  stores,  and  some 
treasure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  whose 
loss  was  only  2-5()  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
That  they  should  have  sutfered  so  little  and  yet 
achieved  such  a  victory,  attests  the  skill  with 
which  they  were  handled,  and  the  courage  with 
which  they  were  led  on.  After  the  battle  of 
Meeanee,  the  khans  of  Hyderabad  came  into  the 
Briti.sh  camp,  and  surrendered  their  swords  and 
their  city  to  the  victor. 

Although  Hyderabad  was  thus  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  and  its  chiefs  were  prisoners 
of  war,  Scinde  was  not  yet  conquered.  Another 
rebellions  prince,  Meer  Shere  Mahomed  of  Meer- 
pooi",  was  in  the  vicinity  of  tlhat  city  at  the  head 
of  20,000  Beloochees,  and  ready  to  renew  the 
war.  Against  him,  therefore.  Sir  Charles  was 
obliged  to  march,  instead,  of  reposing  upon  his 
laurels  at  Hyderabad.  He  found  Shere  Mahomed 
strongly  posted  behind  one  of  those  nullahs  that 
intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  this  nullah 
being  formed  by  two  deep  jxirallel  ditches,  one 
twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  the  other 
forty-two  feet  wide  and  seventeen  deep.  Here 
the  Shere  (that  is,  the  Lion)  ha<l  advantageously 
posted  his  numerous  army,  boasting  loudly  that 
he  would  "Cabool  the  British."  But  he  had  not 
tukeu  the  military  skill  and  courage  of  Napier 
into  account,  or  the  warning  conveyed  by  the 
victoi'v  of  Meeanee.  On  the  24th  of  March,  Sir 
Cliarles  attacked  him  at  I>ubba,  four  miles  from 
Hyderabad,  and  after  a  hard  fight  of  three  hours 
was  again  victorious.  He  outmanteuvred  Shere 
Mahomed,  the  British  stormed  the  nullah,  and 
the  enemv  were  beaten  as  effectuallv  as   thev 
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had  been  upon  the  previous  month,  so  that  Shore 
Mahoiued,  after  iiiefFectual  attempts  to  rally  a 
fresh  army  and  renew  the  war,  was  fain  to  escape 
with  a  handful  of  his  followers  into  the  desert. 
Such  is  but  a  scanty  specimen  of  those  achieve- 


short  sentences  Lord  Ellenborough  appointed  Sir 
Charles  Napier  governor  of  "the  province  of 
Scinde,"  abolished  slavery  and  all  duties  of  tran- 
sit in  every  jjart  of  Scinde  which  now  was,  or 
hereafter  might  be,  occupied  by  our  army,  and 


ments  of  the  campaign  by  which  Sir  Charles  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  free  to  all 
Napier  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Scinde — a  |  nations.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction 
campaign  of  which  his  only  superior  in  warfare    of  the  jieople  of  Scinde  at  their  transference  to 


(the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton) thus  s]:)oke  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the 
following  year: — "His 
(Napier's)  march  upon 
Emaum  Ghur  was  one 
of  the  most  cui-ious  mi- 
litary feats  which  he 
had  ever  known  to  be 
performed,  or  had  ever 
perused  an  account  of 
in  his  life.  He  moved 
his  troops  through  the 
desert  against  hostile 
forces;  he  had  his  guns 
transported  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  extraor- 
dinary; and  he  cut  oft" 
a  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  ever 
to  regain  their  posi- 
tions. After  retiring 
from  this  successful 
operation,  he  collected 
all  his  troops,  and  made 
those    preparations  for 

future  defence  which  were  necessary  to  the  com- 
]jletion  of  his  success.  He  made  the  most  of  this 
extraoi'dinary  attack,  which  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. He  gained  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  got 
possession  of  his  guns,  and  obtained  the  most 
complete  victory,  taking  up  a  jiosition  in  which 
he  was  not  again  likely  to  be  attacked.  Not 
only  did  lie  secure  Hyderabad,  and  the  portion 
of  the  Indus  which  lay  in  his  rear,  but  he 
brought  up  a  reinforcement,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  stronger  army  than  that  which 
he  commanded  before  the  battle.  He  manifested 
all  the  discretion  and  ability  of  an  ofticer  fami- 
liar with  the  most  difficult  operations;  and  it 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  their 
lordships  to  remember  that  these  zealous  and 
gallant  efforts  had  been  attended  with  perfect 
success."  This  was  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  it  had 
a  double  value  coming  from  such  a  source.  The 
result  of  these  victories  has  been  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  our  possessions.     In  a  few 
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the  British  dominion. 
These  Ameers,  who 
were  now  sent  into 
banishment,  were  not 
the  native  rulers  of  the 
country,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  crowned  heads 
who  governed  by  the 
right  of  conquest;  their 
subjects  were  of  a  diff'e- 
rentlanguage  and  creed ; 
and  this  diversity  only 
served  to  increase  the 
arrogance  of  the  master, 
and  embitter  the  bond- 
age of  the  ruled.  It 
was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  they  groaned  for 
deliverance  from  such 
uncongenial  conquerors 
and  oppressors  ;  anil 
when  an  unusual  fall  of 
rain  had  happened  to 
irrigatetheparched  soil, 
and  bring  the  promise 
of  new  abundance,  the 
natives  of  Scinde  re- 
garded this  as  a  token 
of  the  ajiprobation  of 
heaven  upon  the  doom  of  the  governor-general 
by  which  these  Beloochee  rulers  were  dejwsed 
from  their  sovereignty,  and  sent  into  exile. 

Before  the  close  of  this  same  year,  1843,  we 
were  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  had 
broken  their  treaties  with  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  rebelled  against  the  young  and  help- 
less maharajah,  whom  we  were  bound  by  treaty 
to  support.  They  had  also  committed  a  series  of 
most  atrocious  murders,  and  were  guilty  of  other 
excesses  which  called  for  immediate  repression. 
The  governor-general  advanced  in  person  with 
an  army  to  the  strong  fortress  of  C4walior.  Our 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
were  about  14,000  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of 
artillery:  the  Mahrattas  brought  to  the  field 
18,000  men,  including  3000  cavalry,  with  100 
guns.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1843,  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  at  Maharajpoor,  which  ended 
in  another  victory  to  the  British,  who,  however, 
lost  797  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
same  day  another  decisive  victory  was  gained  by 
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Major-general  Grey,  who  had  moved  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  to  Puuniar,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Gwalior.  In  consequence  of  these  two 
A'ictories  the  Mahratta  durbar  submitted  to  the 
demands  of  the  Indian  government — Colonel 
Stubbs  remained  governor  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior, 
which  commands  the  city;  the  plundering  Mah- 
ratta troops  were  disbanded,  and  a  British  con- 
tingent was  to  be  maintained  in  the  country  at 
the  cost  of  the  Gwalior  government,  which  also 
agreed  to  pay  forthwith  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign. 

In  all  his  ojierations  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
been  remarkably  successful;  but  he  had  enemies 
in  India,  and  more  enemies  at  home.  In  the 
session  of  1843  liis  policy  was  bitterly  assailed 
l)y  tlie  Whig  ex-ministers,  who  had  involved  us 
in  the  ruinous  Afghan  war,  and  who  had  meanly 
contemplated  withdrawing  our  forces  from  that 
country,  and  trusting  to  negotiation  with  the 
barbarians  for  the  recovery  of  our  captives.  His 
lordship  was  warmly  defended  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "The  difficulties 
in  India,"  said  the  duke,  "are  now  far  greater 
than  what  they  formerly  were,  because  there  has 
now  been  set  up  what  is  called  a  'free  i)ress,' 
but  what  I  shall  call  a  licentious  press !  With  a 
British  ))opulation  in  India  of  not  more  than 
.^OjOOO  persons,  including  2.5,000  British  troops, 
how  is  that  country  to  be  governed  if  the  feel- 
ings of  the  natives  are  to  be  worked  upon  by  a 
])ress  like  this?"  Lord  Brougham  also  defended 
the  governoi'-general,  as  also  did  Lord  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Hogg,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  on  India  matters  that  could 
anywhere  be  found.  Lord  Ellenborough,  how- 
ever, had  piqued  the  pride  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors; and  that  court,  having  by  their  charter 
power  so  to  do,  recalled  his  lordship  in  April, 
1844.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  being  appointed  his 
successor,  repaired  immediately  to  India.  Sir 
Henry  on  his  arrival  found  that  our  troops  in 
Sciude  were  sufteriug  greatly  from  the  uuhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate,  and  that  a  mutinous  spirit 
ajipeared  in  several  Bengal  native  regiments 
which  were  under  orders  to  march  into  that 
country.  Like  so  many  of  his  jiredecessors  who 
had  gone  to  India  with  most  jiacific  intentions. 
Sir  Henrj'  soon  fi)und  himself  compelled  to  gird 
on  the  sword.  Since  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing, 
tlie  Lion  of  Lahore,  the  Sikh  country  had  been 
convulsed  liy  a  continuity  of  revolutions,  mur- 
ders, and  massacres;  and  the  Sikh  chiefs  and 
soldiers  had  become  as  lawless  as  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  time  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor-general, 
daily  reports  were  spread  that  these  Sikhs  in- 
tended to  invade  the  British  tei-ritories.  The 
orders  from  the  home  authorities  were  so  strin- 


gent not  to  interfere  with  the  Punjab,  unless 
actual  aggression  were  first  perpetrated  by  the 
Sikhs,  that  the  Indian  government  was  crippled; 
and,  acting  on  his  instructions,  the  governor-gene- 
ral, who  was  then  in  the  upper  provinces,  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  take  measures  for  rais- 
ing an  army  capable  of  opposing  the  Sikhs, 
should  they  actually  ci'o.ss  the  Sutlej.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  if  left  to  his  ov/n  decision, 
would  no  doubt  have  taken,  at  an  early  stage, 
the  steps  which  he  afterwai-ds  adopted  with  such 
admirable  energy  and  i:)romptitude.'  [We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  operations  must  have  been 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  reductions  recentlj'^ 
made  in  our  troojis  on  this  long  frontier  line.] 
It  was  different  with  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  was  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  His  acts  were  under  the  control  of  the 
governor-general,  so  far  as  organizing  an  army 
was  concerned;  but,  trusting  to  his  own  fore- 
sight and  military  experience,  he  gave  early 
warning  to  the  ti-oops  on  the  frontier,  as  well  as 
to  those  at  the  iinjjortant  military  .station  of 
Meerut,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.^  Most 
fortunately  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  anticipation 
of  this  storm,  had  established  a  large  force  at 
Umballa,  which  could  be  available  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  Sikh  force  had 
actually  cro.ssed  the  Sutlej  and  invaded  our  terri- 
tory', our  troops  were  put  in  motion  with  admir- 
able celerit)'.  The  marches  made  were  wonder- 
ful. On  the  18th  of  December  the  first  encounter 
took  place  at  Moodkee.  Our  people  were  fatigued 
l)y  a  very  long  march  through  a  sandy  country.' 
The  Sikhs  were  quite  fresh;  they  had  a  numer- 
ous artillery,  and  had  become  excellent  artillery- 
men under  the  training  of  Avitabile,  Yenturi, 
and  other  European  officers;  we  had  merely  a 
few  six-pounders,  not  having  had  time  sufficient 
to  bring  up  any  heavy  guns.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  to  cliarge  the  enemy  at  the  bayonet 
point.  They  were  well  posted  among  the  jungle 
and  stunted  trees.  The  small  compact  body  of 
British  infantry  (iier  majesty's  !)th,  31st,  oOth, 
and  80th  regiments)  charged  amidst  a  murderous 
fire  of  cannon  and  of  musketry,  the  Sikh  infan- 
try firing  admiralily.  The  columns  of  this  fierce 
and  formidable  enemy  were,  however,  broken 
and  dispersed,  but  not  before  they  had  made  a 
desperate  stand  and  committed  great  slaughter 
among  the  European  officers  and  men.  Sir 
Robert  Sale  foil  mortally  wounded.  Sir  John 
Maccaskill  was  shot  dead,  and  almost  every 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  governor-general  was 


'  Pr.  Macgrsgor,  Ilisto-nj  of  the  Sikhi.  -Ibid. 

'  "Tlie  troops  were  in  a  state  of  preat  exli.iiustion,  principallj 
frdin  the  want  of  water,  which  w.ib  not  procurable  on  the  road." 
— Commander-in<hi<f't  Dftpatch 
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either  killed  or  wounded.  The  3d  light  dragoons, 
being  the  only  European  cavalry  present,  pur- 
sued the  fleeing  Sikhs.  The  force  thus  defeated 
was  only  an  experimental  one.  The  grande 
corps-d'armee,  with  500  guns  of  jdl  calibre,  were 
as  yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej .  Though 
thoroughly  beaten  at  Moodkee,  they  were  satis- 
fied that,  with  an  overwlielraing  number  of  guns 
strongly  entrenched,  they  might  withstand  the 
attack  of  the  British. 

On  the  19th  of  December  some  heavy  guns, 
escorted  by  her  majesty's 
29th,  the  1st  European  light 
infantry,  and  some  native  re- 
giments, reached  Moodkee. 
The  Sikhs,  in  column  after 
column,  were  crossing  the 
Sutlej,  boasting  that  they 
would  march  on  to  Delhi, 
Benares,  Calcutta!  On  the 
21st  of  December  their  pride 
was  abated  by  the  terrible 
battle  of  Ferozeshah.  They 
liad  brought  up  a  stupendous 
artillery,  and  were  strongly 
entrenched.  The  battle  is 
told  by  the  gallant  comman- 
der-in-chief in  a  few  words: 
• — "The  Sikh  guns  could  not 
be  silenced  by  the  British, 
and  the  infantry  therefore 
advanced,  amidst  a  mur- 
derous shower  of  shot  and 
grape,  and  captured  them."  ' 
On  the   setting  in  of  night 

the  European  infantry  remained  in  the  portion 
of  the  camp  which  they  had  captured,  while  the 
Sikhs  occupied  the  rest ;  their  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry moving  about  the  whole  night,  harassing 
and  firing  on  the  British  who  were  bivouacked. 
Now  and  then  they  brought  up  a  gun  and  fired 
grape  among  our  wearied  sleepy  people.  They 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  quiet,  and 
await  the  return  of  daylight.  But  their  posi- 
tion was  a  fearful  one!  Before  the  entrench- 
ments wei-e  entered,  her  majesty's  62d  were  "ab- 
solutely mowed  down  by  the  fire  under  which 
they  were  advancing.'"'  Before  the  battle  could 
be  renewed  on  the  22d,  Tej  Sing  brought  up  to 
the  Siklis  fresh  battalions  and  a  large  field  of 
artillery,  sup]iorted  by  30,000  Ghorchurras,  or 
irregular  cavalry.  Our  own  weak  cavalry  was 
unavailing,  our  artillery  of  little  or  no  use:  every- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  was  done,  by  our  indo- 
mitable British  and  Irish  infantry  !  The  Sikhs 
wei'e  driven  out  of  the  camp,  and  were  beaten 

'  Despatch. 

-  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  IIghss  of  Lords,  on 
tlie  'i6th  February,  1S46. 


and  broken  wherever  they  attempted  a  stand. 
We  lost  iu  killed  and  wounded  more  than  2000 
men;  thirty-seven  ofiicers  were  killed,  and  double 
that  number  wounded.  Between  the  battle  of 
Moodkee  and  this  double  battle  of  Ferozeshah, 
our  total  lo,ss  iu  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
3000.  The  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
commanded  the  right  wing;  while  the  left  was 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
set  aside  his  dignity  doubly  and  trebly,  and  volun- 
teered his  services  as  second  in  command.     Sir 
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Harry  Smith  commanded  the  first  infantry  divi- 
sion. Major-general  Gilbert  the  second.  Brigadier 
Wallace  the  thii-d,and  Sir  John  Littler  the  fourth. 
All  these  officers  were  engaged  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  behaved  with  equal  skill  and  gal- 
lantry. Wallace  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot. 
The  commander-in-chief  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
guns  and  mortars  then  moving  upwards,  with  the 
9th  and  16th  lancers,  and  her  majesty's  10th  and 
53d  foot.  The  Scinde  troops,  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  had  also  been  ordered  up. 

The  Sikhs  resolved  to  make  another  eflbrt  to 
maintain  their  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej;  and  for  this  ])urpose  they  began  to  con- 
struct a  new  bridge  of  boats  below  Hurrakee. 
As  soon  as  this  bridge  was  finished,  more  Sikhs 
began  to  cross  over.  We  have  no  space  for  any 
of  the  minor  details.  Sir  Harry  Smith  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  a  detached  Sikh  force,  at 


'  1,  From  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  Tower  of  London.  2,  An 
Akalee,  from  the  Honourable  Miss  Eden's  Portraits  of  tlie  Pnnrcn 
and  People  of  India.  3,  A  chief  on  horseback,  from  Soltykoff'i* 
Habitants  de  L'lnde.  4  and  5,  Soldiers,  from  the  Hon  C.  S. 
Ilardinge's  Recollections  of  India. 
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Aliwiil,  on  the  28th  of  January,  capturing  or 
destroying  all  their  guns.  Having  finished 
their  bridge  of  boats,  the  Sikhs  busily  em]:)loyed 
tliemselves  in  making  eutreuchmeiits,  a  t^te-de- 
]iont,  &c.,  at  Sobraon.  Though  at  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  and  Aliwal,  they  had  lost  upwards 
of  150  guns,  they  had  united  a  formidable  num- 
ber on  this  point.  The  soldiers  collected  within 
these  entrenchments  at  Sobraon  were  those  who 
had  been  best  trained  by  the  French  and  Italian 
officei-s :  these  men  felt  assured  that  their  posi- 
tion could  not  be  taken  by  the  best  of  troops; 
and  they  quietly  waited  the  attack.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  did  not  keep  them  long  waiting.  He  put 
his  array  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  10th  of  February,  1846,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  the  works  of  Sobraon  were  in  his  jiosses- 
sion,  and  the  Sikhs  in  headlong  flight  acro.ss  the 
Sutlej.  In  their  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank 
through  the  deepened  water  the  enemy  suflFered 
a  terrible  carnage  from  our  horse  artillery.  Hun- 
dreds fell  under  the  cannonade;  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  were  drowned  in  attemj)ting  the  peril- 
ous passage.'  This  was  a  glorious  fight,  and 
complete  in  its  results.  Nearly  every  gun  of  the 
Sikhs  was  captured,  together  with  numerous 
standards.  Sucli  a  victory,  howeveV,  could  not 
be  achieved  without  an  immense  sacrifice;  and 
there  are  few  actions  on  record  where  so  many 
officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  brave 
Sir  Robert  Dick  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  carap; 
Brigadier  M'Leod  was  hit  while  leading  the  4th 
brigade  of  the  centre  division  against  the  strongest 
part  of  the  entrenchment  at  Sobraon,  and  was 
borne  off  the  field  mortally  wounded ;  Briga- 
dier Charles  Cyril  Taylor,  who  commanded  tiie 
29th  foot,  was  killed ;  Major-general  Gilbert, 
and  the  veteran  Colonel  Ryan,  of  the  50th,  were 
wounde<l;  and  many  other  distinguished  oflicors 
fell  among  the  slain,  or  were  carried  maimed  to 
the  hos|)itals. 

The  Punjab  was  occupied  by  the  British  with- 
out any  repetition  of  the  hard  struggle  which 
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had  occurred  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1846,  the  governor-general 
issued  a  proclamation  : — "  The  Sikh  army,"  said 
he,  "has  been  expelled  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  having  been  defeated  in  every  action, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  220  pieces  of  field 
artilleiy.  The  British  army  has  crossed  the 
Sutlej  and  entered  the  Punjab.  The  governor- 
general  announces,  by  this  ))roclamation,  that 
this  measure  has  been  adopted  in  accordance 
i  with  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  13th  December  last,  as  having  been 
forced  upon  the  governor-general  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  protecting  the  British  provinces, 
for  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  for  punishing  the  violaters  of 
treaties,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace." 
On  the  17th  of  February  our  siege-guns  crossed 
the  bridge  along  with  the  4th  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Orchard.  The  army 
tlien  steadily  inarched  upon  Lihore,  the  capital, 
which  was  entered  on  the  20th  without  any  op- 
position. The  remnant  of  the  Sikh  army  quietly 
yielded,  and  delivered  up  more  guns.  The  ranee 
saw  that  the  only  power  on  whicii  she  could  rely 
for  the  stability  of  her  young  son's  throne,  and 
her  own  and  his  personal  safety,  was  the  British 
army.  A  treaty  was  concluded  :  the  governor- 
general  was  to  leave  a  force  at  Lahore,  to  prop 
up  the  young  rajah's  government;  the  rajah  or 
maharajah  Goolab  Sing,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
become  master  of  the  rich  province  of  C;ushmere; 
and  indemnities  were  to  be  paid  to  the  British.* 
There  could  not  liave  been  a  more  honourable 
conclusion  to  our  military  history  than  Sir  Ciiarles 
Napier's  war  against  the  Ameers  of  Sjinde,  and 
these  glorious  combats  on  the  Sutlej ;  they  effaced 
the  disgrace  which  had  befallen  us  in  Afghani- 
.staii;  they  more  than  renewed  our  former  jirestige; 
and  they  told  the  princes  and  potentates  of  India 
aud  the  countries  thereto  adjacent,  that  the 
power  of  Britain  wjis  as  gi*eat,  and  the  spirit  of 
her  soliliers  as  iiigh,  as  ever  they  had  been. 

^  Dr.  Macgro^or's  Hittuiy  of  the  Hii/it,  A:c. 
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VICTORIA. 

Continuing  famine  in  Ireland — Attention  called  to  it  in  the  royal  speech — Two  bills  to  remedy  the  evil — Their 
nature— They  are  passed  in  parliament — Money  lent  to  the  Irish  railways— Suspension  of  the  corn  and  navi- 
gation laws  proposed — The  proposal  adopted— Duties  on  rum  and  sugar  modified — Proposal  adopted  for  a 
loan  of  £8,000,000  for  the  relief  of  Ireland— Additional  grant  fur  public  education  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Lords — Controversy  excited  by  it  in  the  commons — A  small  sum  granted  ^vith  restrictions — Manchester 
erected  into  a  bishopric — Political  difficulties  of  the  measure — New  parliament — Disorders  and  assassinations 
in  Ireland — Bill  for  their  suppression— Mild  nature  of  its  remedies — Opposition  of  the  Irish  members  to  the 
hill — It  is  passed — Feargus  O'Connor's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re-introduce  the  question  of  Irish  repeal — 
Jews'  disqualification  bill  announced  for  future  adjustment — Session  of  1848 — Consideration  of  West  Indian 
interests  proposed — A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose— Immediate  measures  adopted  for  our  We.st 
India  colonies— Unpalatable  proposal  upon  the  colonial  sugar  duties — It  is  passed— Diminution  of  the  revenue 
from  dread  of  foreijn  invasion — Select  and  secret  committees  of  inquiry  appointed— Temporary  increase  upon 
the  income-tax  granted — Proposal  of  alteration  in  the  navigation  laws— Arguments  in  favour  of  tlieir  altera- 
tion— The  subject  postponed  for  furLlier  consideration- Jewish  disabilities  bill  re-introduced— Arguments 
used  for  and  against  the  admission  of  Jews  into  parliament — The  bill  rejected  by  the  lords— Continuation 
of  the  Irish  insurrectionary  spirit— Irish  rebellion  under  Smith  O'Brien— Its  paltry  character  and  speedy 
suppression— Measures  adopted  for  tranquillizing  Ireland— Bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  Irish  encumbered 
estates — It  passes  through  parliament— Bill  passed  to  facilitate  our  negotiations  with  P>,ome— Abortive  attempt 
of  the  chartists  to  efi"ect  a  revolution— Their  meeting  on  Kenningtou  Common— Their  huge  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons— Falsity  of  many  of  its  signatures— This  year  signalized  by  European  national  revolu- 
tions— Revolution  in  France— Tumults  and  conflicts  in  Paris  —  Louis  Philippe  abdicates  — He  escapes  to 
England  —  Temperate  character  of  the  revolution  —  A  republican  government  established  in  France- It 
becomes  unpopular  — Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  elected  its  president  — Revolution  in  Italy— The  iiojje 
driven  out  of  Rome — Revolutions  in  the  Germanic  states. 


IRISH  famine  and  Irish  distress  con- 
tinued to  be  the  great  subject  of 
popular  anxiety,  as  well  as  parliamen- 
tary discussion.  The  mysterious 
blight  of  the  potato,  which  had  im- 
poverished England  and  Scotland  to 
the  amount  of  several  millions  by  destroying  one 
of  tlie  principal  articles  of  food,  was  immeasur- 
ably more  terrible  in  Ireland,  where  the  potato 
constituted  tlie  chief  subsistence  of  its  population. 
Harrowing  accounts  of  whole  parishes  depopu- 
lated by  famine,  and  of  houses  without  number 
in  which  the  wasted  inmates  were  dying  by 
inches,  not  only  excited  the  horror  of  the  Bi-itish 
public,  but  stirred  its  sympathy  to  the  lowest 
depths.  The  destruction  of  food  to  the  amount, 
in  value,  of  £16,000,000,  in  a  country  so  im- 
provident and  so  poor,  implied  an  amount  of  suf- 
fering and  mortality  into  which  no  statistic 
details  could  fidly  enter.  Pestilence,  the  usual 
attendant  of  national  famine,  had  also  entered 
that  devoted  island,  so  that  in  crowded  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  in  the  cities,  the  inhabitants 
were  d3'iug  in  heaps.  An  earlier  session  of  par- 
liament than  usual  was  therefore  opened  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  the  royal  speech,  which 
was  delivered  by  her  majesty  in  person,  thus 
acknowledged  at  the  outset,  and  in  accents  of 
sorrow,  the  pai'amount  subject  of  attention : — 
"  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern,  that  upon  your 
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again  assembling,  I  have  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  dearth  of  provisions  which  prevails  in 
Ireland,  and  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

"  In  Ireland,  especially,  the  loss  of  the  usual 
food  of  the  people  has  been  the  cause  of  severe 
sufferings,  of  disease,  and  of  gi-eatly  increased 
mortality  among  the  poorer  classes.  Outi-ages 
have  become  more  frequent,  chiefly  directed 
against  property ;  and  the  transit  of  provisions 
has  been  rendered  unsafe  in  some  parts  of  the 
country." 

After  adverting  to  the  means  which  had 
already  been  adojited  for  the  alleviation  of  these 
sufferings,  the  speech,  which  was  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  witli  Irish  aflairs,  thus  con- 
tinued : — 

"  The  deticieucy  of  the  harvest  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of 
provisions. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider  wliat  furtlur 
measures  are  required  to  alleviate  the  existing 
distress.  I  recommend  to  you  to  take  into  your 
serious  consideration,  whether,  by  increasing, 
for  a  limited  period,  the  facilities  for  importing 
corn  from  foreign  countries,  and,  by  the  admission 
of  sugar  more  freely  into  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, the  supply  of  food  may  be  beneficially 
augmented." 

For  these  distresses,  "  to  which  nothing  ex- 
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ceediug  was  to  be  found  in  the  page  of  Jose]jhns, 
or  ou  the  canvas  of  Poussin,  or  iu  the  dismal 
chant  of  Dante," '  the  ministerial  measures  for 
relief  were  brought  forward  on  the  25th  of 
January.  They  were  embodied  in  two  bills,  ]iro- 
posed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  in  that  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lausdowne.  In  the  one  bill,  the  remedies  were 
for  immediate,  and  in  the  other,  for  future 
and  permanent  relief.  In  the  former  class, 
besides  the  board  of  public  works,  which  was 
already  giving  employment  to  500,000  labourers, 
representing  2,000,000  souls,  he  proposed  the 
addition  of  relief  committees,  established  in 
certain  districts,  empowered  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions, levy  rates,  and  receive  donations  from 
government — and  that  out  of  such  funds,  food 
should  be  purchased,  soup-kitchens  established, 
i-ations  dealt  out  to  the  destitute,  and  labourers 
emploj'ed  upon  tillage  to  aid  in  their  own  suji- 
port.  Of  the  debt  tlius  contracted  by  the  neces- 
sary advances  from  the  treasur}',  which  was  to 
be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  iu  the  course  of 
twenty-two  years,  one  half  of  the  amount  was  to 
be  remitted  and  thrown  upon  the  public,  although 
this  would  necessarily  burden  the  imi)erial 
iinances,  and  ])reveut  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
The  measures  of  a  more  permanent  character  liad 
reference  to  advances  of  money  for  the  im])rove- 
ment  of  estates,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  the  jiurchase  of  waste  lands  by  government 
for  that  purpose  ;  the  extension  of  the  poor  law, 
facilities  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  and 
the  improvement  of  Irish  fisheries.  In  thus 
stating  the  particulars  of  which  his  two  bills 
were  to  be  composed,  Lord  John  Russell  ended 
by  exhorting  the  Irish  to  adopt  the  maxim, 
'•  Help  yourselves,  and  Heaven  will  help  you." 

Over  so  large  a  field  and  variety  of  particulars, 
the  discussion  that  ensued  was  of  such  a  corre- 
spondent character,  that  it  is  impossible,  within 
our  limits,  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  its  history. 
The  urgency  with  which  a  remeil}'  was  needeil 
was  evident  from  the  tangible  fact,  that  food  to 
the  value  of  £10,000,000  had  been  annihilated  by 
this  terrible  visitation  of  Providence,  while  the 
well-known  improvidence  of  the  Irish  character 
made  it  evident  that  no  temporai-v  or  half-mea- 
sure of  relief  would  avail.  The  ])ills  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  after  several  amendments,  were 
passed  through  both  houses.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  consi.st  in  the  selection  of  the 
most  beneficial  course  of  expenditure  ;  but  as  the 
age  of  railway's  liad  now  so  far  jirogressed,  and 
as  every  possil^le  benefit  was  anticipated  fronv 
this  new  device  of  welding  the  whole  British 
emjiire  into  one  comj)act  mass,  the  idea  of 
employitig  the  Irish  in  the  conatruction  of  rail- 
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ways  Avas  the  foremost  proposal  on  the  subject. 
The  initiative,  however,  was  sufliciently  stai-tling. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  the  proposal  of  a  loan 
of  £16,000,000  to  the  Irish  railway  companies, 
at  the  same  interest  at  which  the  money  was 
borrowed  by  government.  This  was  brought 
forward  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  antici- 
pated no  difficulty  or  doubt  of  repayment;  for  he 
had  been  assured  by  infallible  authority — no  less 
than  that  of  Mr.  Hudson  himself,  that  the  worst 
railway  under  liis  (the  railway  king's)  direction, 
was  capable  of  atfording  to  government  a  cent, 
per  cent,  security.  Independently  also  of  the 
immediate  employment  which  would  thus  be 
given  to  110,000  men,  it  would  so  improve  the 
land  of  Ireland  as  to  increase  the  rental  by 
£900,000 — equivalent  to  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
£23,000,000.  Well  might  Sir  Robert  Peel  ex- 
claim derisivel}' :  "  Twenty-three  millions  for  the 
Irish  landlords,  to  be  derived  from  the  impi'oved 
value  of  their  property  in  consequence  of  rail- 
road enterprise! — then,  why  do  not  the  Irish 
lanfUords  promote  these  undertakings?"  Still 
clinging,  however,  to  this  favourite  national 
panacea,  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  although 
upon  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  motion  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  proposed  that  a  loan  of  £020,000 
should  be  distributeil  in  certain  shares  among 
the  Irish  railways,  repayable  with  five  per  cent, 
interest.  This  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
£8,000,000  borrowed  during  the  course  of  the 
session  to  be  ajiplied  in  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  by  175  votes  against  62. 
Besides  these  various  remedies,  which  were 
adopted  with  more  or  less  success,  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  iijwn  the  subject  of  emigration, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  this  con- 
stantly recurring  cxpetlient  had  l)een  forgotten 
at  such  a  crisis.  The  object  of  the  motion,  which 
was  agreetl  to,  was  "  to  ol)tain  a  commission  to 
inquire,  fii-st,  whether  colonization  could  be 
applied,  so  as  to  relieve  those  who  remained  in 
Ireland;  secondly,  whether  it  could  be  ajiplied, 
80  as  to  relieve  those  who  left  Ireland;  and, 
liistly,  whether  it  could  be  so  conducted  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  our  colonies." 

As  the  calamity  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  had  been  felt  to  a  great  extent  in  England, 
and  a  still  gi-eater  in  Scotland,  every  facility  for 
the  importation  of  food  recpiired  to  be  innueili- 
ately  adojited,  without  which  every  other  expe- 
dient would  have  failed.  The  suspension  of  the 
corn  and  navigation  laws,  which  had  1)een  re- 
commended l>y  the  royal  sjieech,  w;ts  introduced 
almost  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  .ses- 
sion by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  ou  the  corn  impor- 
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tation  act,  to  be  followed  by  another  ou  the 
navigation  laws.  The  necessity  of  remitting  the 
duties  ou  the  importation  of  foreign  gi-ain,  he 
stated,  had  not  been  felt  by  Britain  alone :  the 
famine  itself  Avas  common  throughout  Europe, 
and  therefore,  in  several  of  the  ])riucipal  states, 
that  remission  had  been  already  effected,  and  in 
some  of  them,  prohibitory  statutes  had  also  been 
passed  against  the  exportation  of  their  grain. 
On  that  account,  there  were  only  two  quarters 
from  which  sujiplies  could  be  obtained ;  these 
were  Odessa  and  the  United  States.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  all  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  should  be  suspended  till  the 
1st  of  November  next,  after  which,  it  should  be 
left  to  the  considei-ation  of  parliament  whether 
this  suspension  should  be  continued  or  not.  AVith 
regard  to  the  navigation  laws,  by  which  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  was  impeded,  their  suspen- 
sion was  necessary  to  diminish  the  price  of  freight, 
and  set  free  a  number  of  vessels  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  might  then  be  employed  in  transport- 
ing grain  to  this  country  and  to  Ireland.  This  sus- 
])ension,  also,  instead  of  being  permanent,  was 
only  to  be  temporary,  and  in  mixed  cargoes  was 
to  apply  only  to  the  corn  that  was  landed.  The 
necessity  as  well  as  propriety  of  these  two  bills 
was  so  generally  felt,  that  only  two  days  after 
their  first  reading,  they  were  passed  by  both 
houses,  and  ou  the  26th  of  January  received  the 
royal  sanction. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  same  day  on 
which  these  bills  had  been  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  modification  of  the  rum 
and  sugar  duties  was  proposed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  By  this  measure  of  the  new 
government,  it  was  declared  that  not  onl\'  relief 
would  be  granted  to  the  country,  but  also  to  the 
sugar -growing  colonies  who  needed  a  requital 
for  the  removing  of  protection.  This  was  to 
be  effected  by  admitting  the  use  of  sugar  in 
brewing  and  distillation,  by  which  a  saving  in 
the  expense  of  gi'ain  would  be  iusui-ed.  As  for 
colonial  rum,  it  was  proposed  that  the  differential 
duty  iijion  it  should  be  reduced  from  Is.  to  6d. 
These  proposals  were  also  passed  without  altera- 
tion. 

In  the  financial  statement  for  the  year  before 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  necessary 
loans  that  had  to  be  contracted  for  the  relief  of 
the  Irish  famine  were  fully  stated  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  on  the  22d  of  February. 
He  was  happy  to  state,  that  the  finances  were 
well  able  to  sustain  the  demand,  as  the  balances 
tills  year  in  the  exchequer  were  upwards  of 
.£9,000,000,  while  the  next  year  would  probably 
show  a  very  considerable  increase.  Taking  all 
this  into  account,  and  calculating  that  the  expen- 
diture necessary  for  Ireland  would  be  scarcely  less 


than  ^1,000,000  jDer  month,  until  the  next  harvest, 
he  proposed  that  the  sum  of  £8,000,000  should 
be  borrowed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland.  To  this,  the  objections  in  the 
debate  that  followed  were  various  :  some  thought 
it  too  large;  others,  that  so  much  should  not  be 
granted,  without  a  guarantee  that  i-emedial 
measures  would  be  carried  into  effect;  and  others, 
that  a  pi'operty  and  income  tax  should  be  imposed 
upon  Ireland  to  raise  the  required  amount.  After 
keen  opposition  the  measure  was  passed,  and  car- 
ried into  effect;  and  that  kind  of  relief  for  Irish 
destitution  was  dealt  out  which  can  only  be  of 
temporary  efiieacy,  until  a  provident  independent 
spirit  and  industrial  habits  are  ingrafted  upon 
the  Irish  character. 

Passing  over  several  bills  which  wei-e  intro- 
duced in  parliament  this  session,  but  not  finally 
I'atified,  we  proceed  to  the  subject  of  public  edu- 
cation, which  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  which  formed 
the  subject  of  several  keen  debates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  public  antagonism  it  always  ex- 
cited between  the  Established  church  and  the 
dissenters.  Already,  from  1833  to  1846,  the 
amount  of  i^arliamentary  grants  for  pviblic  edu- 
cation was  £490,000,  by  which  500,000  pupils 
were  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction. 
In  bringing  forward  his  proposal  for  an  addi- 
tional grant,  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  the  follow- 
ing desiderata,  as  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  his  demand: — 1.  The  system  of  inspection, 
which  hitherto  had  been  limited,  although  it  had 
been  attended  with  signal  benefit,  might  be  ex- 
tended. 2.  The  standard  and  condition  of  school- 
masters would  be  raised.  3.  Apprentices  selected 
from  the  most  hopeful  of  the  j^wpils  would  be 
trained  into  efficient  teachers.  4.  Ketiring  pen- 
sions could  be  granted  to  those  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
unexceptionably  managed  schools  of  a  certain 
size,  and  gratuities  provided  for  those  who  still 
preferred  to  remain  in  office.  5.  The  schools 
could  thus  be  provided  with  industrial  apparatus, 
in  the  country  for  agricultural,  and  in  the  town 
for  mechanical  application,  by  means  of  which 
instruction  might  be  conv^eyed  to  the  scholar  on 
subjects  not  usually  included  in  any  system  of 
education.  This,  his  lordship  said,  was  all  that 
the  government  was  at  present  prej^ared  to  pro- 
pose. Lord  Brougham  regretted  that  the  plan 
was  not  more  compx-ehensive  still;  but  sarcas- 
tically remarked  that  such  was  impossible,  as 
society  was  divided  into  two  great  classes — ■ 
churchmen  and  dissenters — who  loved  education 
much,  but  controversy  more. 

Of  controversy  there  was  enough  when  the 
subject  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
whex'e  dissenterism  could  obtain  a  free  arena. 
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On  the  29th  of  April,  Lord  John  Eussell  detailed 
to  the  house  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between   government  and  the  Wesleyan  body 
upon  these  departments  of  public  education,  and 
expressed   his   hope  that  the   Eoman   Catholic 
schools,  at  present  to  be  excluded,  would  be  com- 
prised in  the  gi-ants  as  well  as  others.     He  then 
gave  a  history  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  country  from  178-1,  when  Mr.  Eaikes  first 
established  Sunday  schools,  down  to  1846,  when 
tlie  annual  grant  had  been  increased  to  £100,000; 
and  described  the  jealousy  and  opposition  with 
which   the  attempts  of  government  to  extend 
and  impi'ove  the  educational  system  had  been 
continually  encountered.     After  justifying  these 
ministerial  measures,  he  proceeded  to  show  the 
lamentable  deficiency  of  the  public  education  of 
this  country,  and  the  necessity  for  its  still  further 
improvement.     We  never,  he  declared,  gave  in- 
struction to  our  lalmuring  population  until  they 
were  sent  to  our  jails  as  i)risonei's,  instead  of  in- 
doctrinating them  in  religion,  morality,  and  in- 
dustry before   their  minds  were  vitiateil.      He 
finally  disclosed  the  government  plan,  imperfect 
indeed  as  yet,  but  urgently  needed  for  immediate 
use,  and  craved  the  means  for  its  establishment. 
The  debate  that  followed  was  sufficiently  varied, 
the  ground  of  objection  being  shifted  from  point 
to  point  over  an  extensive  field.     In  a  majority 
of  cases  it  was  allowed    that  the  state  should 
possess  the  guardianship  of  public  education,  be- 
cause it  underlay  the  responsibility  of  providing 
it — but  by  what  body  is  the  stale  to  be  repre- 
.sented  in  this  important  guardianship  i     "By  the 
church,  of  course,"  w;us  the  general  reply ;  and 
here  the  door  of  contention  was  opened,  for  the 
entrance  of  the  contending  claims  of  the  Estab- 
lished church  on  one  hand,  and  the  dissenting 
interest  on  the  other.    By  tiie  government  scheme, 
also,  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  for  the  jn'esent 
to  be  excluded;  and  this  awoke  the  hostility  of 
that  middle  party  who  might  be  called  liberalists 
in  religion — men  who  viewed  the  merits  of  the 
ijuestion  solely  upon  the  footing  of  abstract  jus- 
tice or  political  expediency,  and  who  urged  the 
propriety  of  admitting  the  Catholic  population 
to  a  full  share  of  these  educational  state  endow- 
ments.      Even   the   sum   demanded,    which   to 
several  of  the  dissentients  appeared  too  much, 
was  in  the  eyes  of  othei"s  by  far  too  little;  and 
of  this  last  class  Wiis  Mr.  Hume  himself,  who 
was  so  conscious  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a  good  national  education,  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  not  the  paltry  sum  of  £100,000  for  it, 
but  five  times  as  much.     "While  the  debate  was 
iHMiding  in  tlie  H<nise  of  Commons,  the  subject 
was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
There,  too,  its  religious  difficulties  were  fully 
appreciated ;   and  the  chief  questions  at  issue 


were,  "Shall  the  Eoman  Catholics  be  admitted  to 
these  schools  ?"  and  if  so,  "  How  far  shall  conces- 
sions be  made  to  them  in  the  religious  instx'uc- 
tions  which  form  a  part  of  the  school  routine  ? " 
The  sum  of  £100,000  was  voted  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  with  the  understanding  that,  "when 
the  subject  came  before  pai-liament  year  after 
year,  and  the  government  asked  for  a  grant  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  money  was  to  be  expended 
would  be  fully  explained;  so  that  parliament 
would  be  in  a  position  every  year  to  give  or  to 
withhold  its  sanction."' 

During  this  session,  in  which  so  much  theolo- 
gical discussion  was  involved,  a  measure,  towards 
the  close,  in  which  the  Established  church  was 
deeply  interested,  was  accomplished  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  diocese  of  Manchester.  The  bill 
to  that  effect  was  introduced  into  the  lords  by 
Lord  Lansdowne.  After  stating  the  immense 
increase  of  population  in  that  quarter,  which 
made  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  a  separate 
bishop  necessary,  and  the  wealth  of  the  diocese, 
which  insui-ed  him  ample  support  without  ex- 
pense to  the  public,  his  lordship  proposeil,  that 
Manchester  should  forthwith  be  erected  into  a 
bishopric.  But  here  lay  the  chief  importance  of 
the  proposal:  "It  was  con.sidered  inexpedient  to 
add  to  the  number  of  prelates  in  that  house,  and 
no  addition  to  the  number  of  their  lordships' 
house  would  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  ci'ea- 
tion  of  the  new  bisliopric.  The  fii-st  Bishop  of 
Manchester  would  succeed  to  a  seat  in  their 
lordships'  house  when,  by  death  or  otlierwise,  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  one  of  the  other  bisho]irics. 
Thus,  a  bisliop,  when  ap|X)inted,  would  not  have 
a  seat  in  their  lordships'  house  until  a  vacancy 
took  place."  This  was  a  startling  iiuiovation  :  a 
bishop  was  no  longer  to  have  a  right  to  sit  there 
f.r  njHcio,  except  the  old-established  prelates; 
and  as  it  waa  stated  that  in  all  jirobability  an 
inci'ease  to  the  number  of  twenty- four  new 
bishoprics  would  soon  be  found  necessary,  each 
bishop  would  have  little  chance  of  a  seat  in 
parliament  until  he  had  reached  a  considerable 
age.  A  better  expedient,  it  was  alleged,  wculd 
be,  a  return  to  the  still  unrepealed  law  of  ai>- 
pointing  sufi'i-agan  bishops,  who  should  possess 
episcopal  supen'ision  without  a  place  upon  the 
bench.  The  original  motion,  after  being  carried 
in  the  lords,  was  transferred  to  the  commons, 
where  it  encountered  a  still  greater  amount  of 
obstruction,  ami  chieffy  upon  the  same  footing; 
but  there  also  it  passed  a  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  124  to  1.").  In  the  committee,  the 
bill  was  vehemently  decried  by  those  who  saw 
no  need  of  more  bishops ;  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure,  on  the  score  of  the  ad«li- 
tional  taxation  it  would  occasion;  and  by  those 
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who  were  unwilling  to  see  the  office  curtailed  of 
its  accustomed  privileges.  The  bill,  however, 
passed  to  the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  93 
to  14,  and  Manchester  was  erected  into  a  bishop- 
ric with  the  prescribed  limitations. 

During  this  session  the  lost  bills,  of  which 
Lord  Brougham  declared,  "some  were  never 
born,  others  departed  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing," wei'e  so  numerous,  that  we  cannot  afford 
.space  even  for  their  titles.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these,  however,  were  not  finally  and 
irrecoverably  lost :  their  announcement  served 
to  awaken  the  public  attention,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  their  re-introduction  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  the  23d  of  July  by  her  majesty  in  pei'son. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  royal  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  promptitude 
and  liberality  with  which  it  had  been  encoun- 
tered. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  com- 
menced on  the  18th  of  November,  at  which  Mr. 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  was  elected  speaker.  The 
address  of  her  majesty,  which  was  read  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  again  adverted  to  the 
predominant  calamity  of  the  period.  The  famine 
was  still  raging  in  Ireland,  and  the  crimes  and 
insubordination  which  distress  had  produced  or 
encouraged,  were  such  as  to  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  both  houses.  In  the  lords,  it  was  de- 
clared by  Loi'd  Stanley,  that  "one  by  one  the 
best  membei-s  of  society  fell  victims  to  a  system 
of  assassination;  and  it  was  now  an  admitted 
fact,  that  it  was  safer  in  that  island  to  violate 
than  to  obey  the  law."  The  Romish  priesthood, 
too,  he  alleged,  "instead  of  denouncing  this  hor- 
rid system,  aided  and  abetted  it.  The  time  was 
come  for  prompt  and  effectual  measures;  and  he 
called  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion to  introduce  them  instantly."  With  equal 
urgency  Lord  Brougham  declared,  that  "as  for 
Ireland,  she  now  stood  in  a  hateful  and  shame- 
ful pre-eminence  of  ci-ime,  and  he  trusted  that 
effectual  measures  woulil  be  taken  to  disarm  the 
people,  and  to  protect  life  and  property." 

Upon  Sir  Geoi'ge  Grey,  the  secretary  for  the  home 
department,  the  duty  devolved  of  introducing  a 
bill  upon  the  subject,  which  he  did  on  the  29th 
of  November.  After  laying  before  the  House  of 
Commons  the  statisticsof  public  crimes  in  Ireland, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  during  six  months 
of  1847,  the  cases  of  homicide,  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation, i-obberies  of  ai-ras,  and  firing  of  dwellings 
had  increased  so  fearfully,  that  they  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  of  the  six  months  preced- 
ing, Sir  George  proposed  his  remedy.  It  simph^ 
consisted  in  investing  the  lord-lieiitenant  with 
extraordinary  powers  in  those  districts  where 
the  peace  was  most  disturbed.     In  these  he  was 


to  increase  the  constabulary  force  as  he  should 
judge  fit,  and  prevent  persons  from  carrying  fire- 
arms, except  those  who  wei'e  privileged  by  office 
for  exemption  from  this  disarming  act,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
years;  and  those  persons  who  had  firearms  in 
their  houses  throughout  these  pi'oclaimed  dis- 
tricts, were  to  be  required  to  delivei'  them  up  at 
the  nearest  police-station  by  a  certain  day.  In 
any  district  where  a  murder  had  been  committed, 
the  justices  and  constables  were  also  to  be  em- 
powered to  call  upon  all  males  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  assist  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers ;  and  should  any  one  refuse,  he 
was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  yeai'S. 

Such  were  the  chief  charactei-istics  of  this  bill, 
framed  to  arrest  the  most  intolerable  and  mis- 
chievous of  all  tyrannies — the  tyranny  of  an 
armed,  unchecked,  and  infuriated  people,  confi- 
dent in  brute  force,  and  determined  to  u.se  it  to 
the  utmost.  And  yet  the  bill  Avas  decried  as 
despotic  and  tyrannical !  while  vai-ious  state- 
ments were  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
proving,  that  not  the  people  bi;t  the  landlords, 
the  Anglo-Irish  aristocracy,  wei'e  the  real  and 
punishable  causes  of  these  atrocities.  After  the 
bill  was  introduced,  and  had  come  to  the  second 
reading,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  John  O'Con- 
nell,  son  of  the  agitator,  that  the  house  should 
])ass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  discussion 
that  followed  was  such  as  Irish  affiiirs  had  awoke 
every  year;  and  the  arguments  used  were  such 
as  lay  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and 
would  have  been  worn  out  long  ago  but  for  the 
perennial  necessity  that  renewed  their  freshness, 
and  kept  them  always  ready  for  act  and  use. 
The  strain  of  Irish  oi'atory  which  it  also  awoke 
was  no  new  melody  in  the  ears  of  the  house, 
although  of  such  recent  introduction.  The  bill, 
although  so  gentle  compared  with  the  occasion 
that  produced  it,  was  characterized  by  Mr.  J. 
O'Connell  as  a  measure  of  "petty,  minute,  in- 
genious, torturing  details."  "It  was,"  he  said, 
"the  most  deceptive  measure  ever  brought  before 
the  house.  In  other  coercion  bills,  there  had 
been  frank,  bold,  avowed  oppression ;  in  this 
enactment  it  was  covert:  this  was  an  insidious, 
deceptive,  sneaking  bill.  It  deserved  no  other 
terms.  It  did  underhand  that  which  its  authors 
had  not  coui'age  to  do  plainly  and  openly.  It 
went  beyond  the  powers  of  the  worst  clause  of 
the  worst  previous  act.  It  was  calculated  to 
meet  the  people  at  every  turn:  to  annoy  them  in 
their  persons,  their  pockets,  and  their  liberties." 
Such  was  but  a  moderate  specimen  of  Irish 
eloquence  upon  a  question  of  Irish  legislation. 
In  spite  of  every  attempt  to  defeat  or  delay  the 
bill,  it  passed  through  the  second  and  thii-d  read- 
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ings  by  large  majorities,  ia  the  last  case  the  votes 
being  173  to  14.  The  bill  also  passed  unaltered 
through  the  committee  iu  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  was  not  the  whole  amount  of  vexation 
arising  from  the  affairs  of  Ireland  during  the 
course  of  this  session.  The  death  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  which  had  occurred  at  Genoa  during 
this  year  (May  25th),  seems  to  have  produced  a 
scramble  among  his  disciples  for  the  vacant 
leadership;  and  upon  the  present  occasion,  Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
coveted  distinction,  by  i-aising  within  parliament 
itself  the  favourite  Irish  mob-cry  of  repeal.  To 
this  effect,  he  moved  for  the  a])pointment  of  a 
select  committee  "to  iuquii'e  and  report  on  the 
means  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  was  effected  ;  on  the  effects  of  that 
measure  upon  Ireland,  and  upon  the  labourers 
in  husbandry  and  operatives  in  manufactures  in 
England;  and  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
continuing  the  legislative  union  between  both 
countries."  To  strengthen  his  claim,  he  entered 
into  a  lengthened  history  of  Ireland  from  the 
])eriod  of  its  occupation  by  the  English  crown, 
till  the  period  of  the  union  with  England  in 
1800;  after  which  he  attempted  to  show  that 
every  article  of  that  union  had  been  violated  by 
the  EtiglLsh  legislature.  So  discursive  a  mode 
of  handling  his  subject  afforded  him  a  wide  field 
for  complaint  and  abuse,  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  occupy;  but  it  Avas  quickly  evident  that  he 
was  no  "Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  however 
much  lie  miglit  attempt  to  imitate,  or  even  to 
ape  the  groat  agitator.  His  motion  was  prema- 
ture, and  found  only  213  of  his  compatriots  to 
support  it  against  a  majority  of  232. 

The  only  subject  of  di.scussion  in  parliament 
after  this,  was  the  Jews'  disqualification  bill,  in 
consequence  of  the  retin-n  at  the  late  general 
election  of  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  city  of 
London.  As  the  baron  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
jiersuasion,  and  ;is  every  new  member  on  taking 
Ids  seat  was  obliged  to  make  a  statutory  declara- 
tion "on  the  faith  of  a  true  Cliristian,"  it  was 
thought  that  this  simple  rot[uirement  ])recluded 
all  Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  heredi- 
tary faith,  from  a  ])laee  in  parliament.  Tiie 
ipiestion  that  had  so  often  been  unsucces-sfully 
vaiseil,  was  now  to  be  tried  under  the  most  hope- 
ful auspices;  and  the  claims  of  the  great  Hebrew 
financier  were  backed  by  a  London  election,  and 
advocated  by  his  colleague,  wlio  was  no  other 
than  the  first  minister  of  the  crown.  Ixu-d  John 
Russell  brought  the  subject  before  the  liouse,  iu 
this  case,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  aflirming 
the  "eligibility  of  Jews  to  all  functions  and 
offices  to  which  Roman  Catholics  were  admis- 
sible by  law."  A  majority  of  sixty-seven  for  the 
resolution   prepared  the    way   for   his  new  bill, 


which  was  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  session. 
Christmas  being  now  at  hand,  the  meetings  of 
parliament  were  adjourned  to  the  3d  of  February. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  with  which  the 
business  of  the  next  session  in  1848  commenced, 
was  the  West  India  question,  a  question  which, 
since  the  pei-iod  of  negro  emancipation,  had 
never  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  doubt  and  pei*- 
plexity.  It  was  opened  iu  the  present  case  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  the  West  India  interests,  by  the  follow- 
ing motion  :  "  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  present  contlition  and 
prospects  of  the  interests  connected  with,  and 
dependent  on,  sugar  and  cofiee  planting  iu  her 
majesty's  East  and  West  Indian  possessions  and 
the  Mauritius;  and  to  consider  whether  any  and 
what  measui'es  can  be  adopted  by  parliament  for 
their  relief."  His  motion  was  prefaced  by  three 
im|)ortant  petitions  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted: "One  from  the  standing  committee  of 
the  West  India  i)lanters;  another  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Greenock,  against  restraints  on  emigra- 
tion, and  on  the  employment  of  labour;  and  a 
third  iroxn  merchants  and  others  in  Jamaica, 
l)raying  for  the  removal  of  burdens,  for  a  full 
supj>ly  of  African  labour,  an  alteration  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  an  assimilation  on  the  duties 
on  colonial  rum  to  those  paid  by  the  British  dis- 
tiller." The  extreme  necessity  of  an  immediate 
inquiry  he  stated  from  the  fact,  that  fifty  great 
West  India  houses  in  Britain  had  failed  under 
liabilities  of  more  than  six  millions  of  money; 
and  that  this  was  the  reward  of  our  cheap  sugar 
systenj,  with  which  our  free  laliour  in  the  We.st 
India  colonies  could  not  compete.  His  lordship's 
motion  for  a  committee  wa.s  agreed  to  svithout  a 
division. 

Although  the  next  proceeding  of  parliament 
was  to  advance  a  loan  of  .£170,0(M)  for  jiromoting 
the  immigration  of  free  labourers  into  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad,  it  became  evident,  from 
the  desponding  accounts  received  from  the  West 
Indies,  that  something  more  decisive  must  be 
done  to  save  the.se  colonies  from  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  The  subject  was  therefore  re- 
sumed iu  parliament  on  the  Kith  of  June,  by 
1jOI\\  John  Rus.sell,  who  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  a  measure  of  relief.  This  was,  that 
the  house,  in  addition  to  the  money  already  voted, 
should  guarantee  a  loan  of  £500,000  to  these 
colonies  on  the  security  of  their  revenues,  for 
meeting  the  expense  of  immigration.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  temporary  relief,  he  proposed  a  re- 
tluction  on  the  duty  of  onlonial  sugar  by  l.<.  each 
year,  until  the  present  rate,  reduced  on  the  5th 
of  July  to  13.*.,  shordil  have  diminished  to  10«. ; 
antl  that  a  new  distinctive  duty  should  be  laid 
ujion  foreign  brown  sugar,  such  as  would  leave 
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a  fair  field  of  competition  to  our  West  India  pro- 
duce. Such,  stripped  of  its  technicalities  and 
numerous  details,  was  the  government  plan  of 
relief  brought  forward  by  the  jiremier.  The  de- 
bate that  followed  was  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
rality of  those  that  were  usually  waged  upon 
West  India  questions;  and  though  sugar  was  the 
theme,  it  was  discussed  with  as  much  bitterness 
as  if  it  had  been  gall  and  wormwood.  From 
wrath,  the  debate  proceeded  to  such  rude  per- 
sonalities, as  would  have  better  suited  the  ancient 
Roman  forum  than  a  British  senate.  At  one 
stage  of  it.  Lord  G.  Bentinck  having  accused  the 
colonial  office  and  its  secretary  of  suppressing 
important  information,  in  order  to  keep  the 
house  and  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
predicament  of  the  colonies,  was  thus  answered 
in  kind  by  Lord  John  Russell.  "In  general, 
with  regard  to  those  matters,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  these  mean  frauds— these  extremely  dis- 
graceful tricks— which  the  noble  lord  imputes  to 
my  noble  friend  —are  not  the  faults  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  men  high  in  office  in  this  country. 
They  are  the  characteristics  of  men  who  ai'e  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  which  the  noble  lord  long  fol- 
lowed [loud  cries  of  oh,  oh  !  and  great  ziproarl. 
Some  time  ago,  the  noble  lord  very  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  detecting  a  fraud  of  this 
nature — [loiod  cheers  and  counter- cheers] — with  re- 
spect to  the  name  and  age  of  a  horse,  a  transac- 
tion in  which  he  showed  very  great  quickness 
of  apprehension."  [Great  confusion.]  Thus 
strangely  was  Newmarket  mixed  with  the  Indies, 
and  race -horses  with  muscovado  and  clayed 
sugars ! 

A  debate  that  could  originate  such  unseemly 
eccentricities  was  protracted  by  frequent  adjourn- 
ments, and  several  amendments  were  successively 
moved,  but  only  to  be  rejected.  At  one  time 
the  opposition  to  the  bdl  arose  from  anti-slaverj^ 
arguments,  and  at  another  from  those  of  the  pro- 
tectionists. At  last,  all  its  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  thus  passed  into  the  House 
of  Lords  unaltered,  where  it  underwent  a  second 
reading,  and  called  forth  no  further  debate  until 
it  became  law. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  so  much  demur 
had  been  made  uj^on  the  lessening  of  colonial 
taxes,  and  the  grant  of  colonial  loans.  The  ba- 
lance-sheet of  the  last  year,  which  was  presented 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1848,  showed  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  to  the  amount  of 
,£2,9.56,683,  while  a  still  more  serious  falling  off 
was  anticipated  from  the  alarm  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  ai'ma- 
ments,  and  fortifying  the  more  exposed  pai'ts  of 
our  coasts.  This  dread  of  a  hostile  interruption 
of  peace  arose  from  the  unsettled  state  of  France, 
and  the  warlike  ]ireparations  that  for  some  time 


had  been  going  on  in  that  countr}'.  These  causes, 
and  their  effects  upon  the  revenue,  were  distinctly 
stated  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  18th;  and 
for  a  remedy,  he  proposed  to  continue  the  income- 
tax  for  three  years  at  the  increased  rate  of  five 
per  cent.  This  projjosal  excited  general  dismay 
in  the  house,  and  while  some  declaimed  against 
the  madness  of  an  increased  taxation  amidst  the 
growing  mercantile  depression,  others  could  dis- 
cover no  serious  cause  of  alarm  in  the  growth  of 
the  French  army  and  navy,  and  their  frequent 
threats  of  invading  Britain.  It  was  even  alleged, 
that  all  our  warlike  preparations  would  only  tempt 
the  enemy  to  make  a  trial  of  our  strength.  The 
dread  of  our  statesmen,  however,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself 
took  a  part,  showed  that  it  was  anything  but 
visionary;  and  subsequent  events  have  shown, 
that  nothing  but  those  startling  political  changes 
that  soon  afterwards  occurred  in  France  could 
have  diverted  our  old  enemy  from  her  long  cher- 
ished purpose  of  revenge.  The  real  causes  of 
alarm,  however,  could  not  be  openly  stated;  and 
therefore  Sir  Chai'les  Wood  moved  that  a  select 
and  secret  committee  should  be  appointed,  to 
examine  how  far  the  estimates  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance  might  be  adopted;  and  to  inquire 
generally  into  the  aflairs  of  those  departments. 
Another  subject  of  inquiry,  was  into  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates;  and  to  report  whether  any  re- 
ductions could  be  effected,  or  any  improvements 
made  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  these 
several  departments.  The  necessity  of  such  in- 
vestigations was  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  navy,  army,  and  ordnance, 
which  in  1835  had  been  i  11,730,000,  had  already 
risen  to  .£17,340,000,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  at- 
tempt of  the  ministers  to  raise  the  income-tax 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  was  for  the  j^resent 
impossible.  The  popular  storm  against  it  was 
so  violent,  and  the  petitions  so  numerous,  that 
a  national  agitation  was  apprehended,  before 
which  both  tax  and  ministry  would  have  been 
swept  away.  On  the  28th  of  February,  therefore, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hastened  to  the 
house  Avith  sax  amended  budget.  The  jilan  of 
permanently  increasing  the  income-tax  was  aban- 
doned. Still,  a  temporary  increase  v.'as  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  following  two  years  he  declared 
it  might  be  raised  to  five  per  cent.,  while  at  the 
end  of  five  years  the  tax  itself  should  altogether 
cease,.  On  being  asked  whether  he  would  i)ledge 
himself  to  take  it  off,  as  it  was  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  replied  with 
some  warmth:  "Can  any  man  foresee  what  will 
be  the  state  of  the  world  two  years,  or  even  six 
months  hence?"  The  same  might  have  been  pre- 
dicated of  his  five  A^ears'  limit.    Who  could  have 
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anticipated  after  that  duration,  the  permanencj' 
which  it  wouhl  acquire,  or  the  causes  that  should 
compel  its  continuance  ? 

Next  in  importance  to  the  income-tax  were  the 
navigation  law.s,  the  alteration  of  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  royal  speech,  and 
promised  by  the  present  ministry  on  their  en- 
tering into  office.  Tliese  laws,  which  were  now 
found  incompatible  with  the  true  interests  of 
commerce,  enacted,  with  regard  to  our  foreign 
trade,  that  certain  enumerated  European  articles 
could  only  be  imjDorted  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  from  which  the  goods  are  exported,  or  of 
which  they  ai-e  the  produce.  With  regard  to 
our  colonial  trade,  it  was  confined,  with  a  few 
slight  exceptions,  entirely  to  British  shipping. 
And  to  constitute  a  British  ship,  the  vessel  must 
be  British-built,  British-owned,  and  manned  by 
u  crew  of  seamen  of  whom  three-fourths  at  least 
must  be  Britisli.  It  was  time  that  these  i-estric- 
tions,  the  fruits  of  an  early  age  and  narrow 
policy,  in  which  the  true  interests  of  commerce 
were  little  understood,  should  be  removed.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  loth  of  May,  that  the 
measure  to  that  effect  was  formally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Liibouchere.  His  speech  on  tliis  occasion 
was  of  a  length  and  complexity  fully  warranted 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
security  of  tlie  colonial  trade,  of  the  long  voyage 
trade,  and  the  carrying  trade  were  ecjually  in- 
volved. The  jiroposed  alterations  were  chiefly 
in  connection  witii  those  mercantile  advantages 
which  our  colonies  had  hithei-to  enjoyed,  and 
those  reciprocities  in  our  traftic  with  foreign 
nations  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  de- 
manded. In  the  coui'se  of  the  debate,  he  en- 
deavoured to  remove  the  feare  of  the  protection- 
ists by  showing  that  English  shipj)iiig  and  sea- 
men were  quite  equal  to  meet  fureign  shipi)iug 
and  seamen  in  eijual  mai-kets;  that,  in  fact, 
wherever  the}*  luul  <lone  so,  the  increase  of  ton- 
nage in  our  favour  had  been  strikingly  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  l)y  figures,  that 
the  most  protected  dejiartments  of  tlie  shipping 
were  comparatively  the  least  flourishing.  Was 
it  right,  he  asked,  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
the  navigation  laws  ?  The  first  princi|)le  was 
that  of  colonial  monopoly;  the  .second  was  the 
maintenance  of  those  restrictions  which  were  in- 
tended to  secure  the  long  voyage  trade  to  this 
country;  and  the  third  was  the  maintenance  of 
those  restrictions  which  w-ere  intended  to  secui'e 
tlie  Euro])ean  carrying  trade.  The  question  was, 
whether  they  were  prejiarod  to  consider  the  pro- 
jniety  of  departing  from  these  ])rinciples,  or 
leaving  them  untouched;  whether  they  should 
meet  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  befoi*e  them ;  whether  they  wei"e  pi'e- 
pared  thoroughly  and  conij>letply  to  revise  the 


whole  system  of  our  navigation  laws,  with  the 
view  of  adapting  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  meeting  the  just  demands  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  wishes  of  our  own  colonies,  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  expanding  trade.  Following  in  the 
same  track.  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed:  "Every 
article  of  foreign  manufacture,  it  was  said,  threw 
out  of  employment  thousands  of  native  work- 
men. But  Avhat  a  doctrine  was  that  for  a 
great  manufacturing  nation,  Avliich  exj^orted 
£58,000,000  in  declared  value  of  its  own  manu- 
factures !  Admit  that  doctrine,  and  foreign 
countries  must  regard  us  not  as  the  benefactors, 
but  as  the  enemies  of  human  happiness."  The 
subject  itself  was  introduced  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion, was  productive  of  such  contrariety  of  sen- 
timent, and  protracted  through  so  many  adjourn- 
ments, that  on  the  10th  of  August  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  announced  its  post])onement  to  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Enough,  howevei*,  had  been  done 
to  secure  for  it  a  favourable  reception  when  it 
should  be  brought  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
motion  before  the  attention  of  parliament. 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  given  in  the 
preceding  session,  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
test  by  which  members  of  the  Jewish  pei-sua- 
sion  had  hitherto  been  prevented  fiom  a  seat 
in  i)arliament  was  re -introduced  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  present  session.  The  second  reading 
was  moved  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  not- 
withstanding the  liberality  with  which  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  admitted  into  a  share  of  the 
government,  there  was  still  much  demur  about 
gi-auting  the  same  ])rivileges  to  Jews.  From 
their  peculiar  nationality,  it  was  alleged,  they 
never  coidd  become  Englishmen;  and  from  their 
creed,  they  could  never  be  the  true  and  faithful 
representiitives  of  a  community  whose  legislation 
was  uixm  Christian  rule.  On  tiie  other  hariil 
it  was  rei)resented,  that  in  England  a  Jew  might 
be  a  magistrate,  and  why  not  also  a  legislator? — 
that  all  who  shared  in  the  burdens  of  the  strife 
were  also  entitled  to  its  honoui-s  and  ]>rivilege3-- 
and  that  our  national  constitution,  in  its  religious 
restrictions,  was  yet  of  such  an  expansive  char- 
acter that  it  could  accommodate  itself  to  the 
growth  and  progi'ess  of  society.  Tlie  enemies  of 
the  bill  were  also  taunted  with  the  charge  of 
narrowness  and  iliiberality,  and  exhorted  to  look 
to  the  exam]>le  of  Fiance  and  Belgium,  where 
all  distinctions  between  Cliristian  and  Jew  are 
abolished:  and  to  that  of  Prussia,  where  the 
same  ]>rinciple  had  all  but  passed  into  law.  To 
admit  the  Jews  to  parliament,  was  also  stated 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  reparation  for 
centuries  of  injustice,  pei"secution,  and  wi-ong. 
If  the  public  feeling  also  was  to  Ite  consulted  in 
the  measure,  it  would  be  found,  that  notwith- 
standing the  long  interval  that  had  elapsed,  the 
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jietitions  against  the  bill  had  not  above  50,000 
signatures,  while  those  in  its  favour  had  more 
than  300,000.  The  second,  and  likewise  the  third 
reading  were  carried  by  considerable  majorities. 
Very  different,  however,  was  the  fate  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  second  reading 
was  moved  on  the  25th  of  May  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  There,  the  arguments  urged 
against  its  admission  were  chiefly  of  a  i-eligious 
character,  and  seemed  to  have  more  weight  than 
in  the  commons;  and  the  fate  of  the  bill,  for  this 
year  at  least,  was  sealed,  in  its  rejection  by  a 
majority  of  163  against  128. 

The  aff"airs  of  Ireland  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  session  occupied  less  of  the  attention  of 
]iarliament  than  usual,  and  it  was  hoped  by  many 
I  hat,  with  the  death  of  O'Connell,  the  dangers  of 
Irish  agitation  had  been  averted.  But  little  did 
such  hopes  take  into  account  either  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  or  the  vitality  of  a  na- 
tional hatred.  Deprived  of  their  leader,  the 
Irish  malcontents  only  showed  themselves  more 
desperate  and  daring;  and  while  political  clubs 
were  multiplied  over  the  whole  country,  their 
purposes  were  avowed  more  openly  and  loudly 
than  ever.  From  these  seminaries  of  political 
regeneration,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  pre- 
jiare  pikes  and  blunderbusses— to  learn  to  destroy 
the  soldiers  not  merely  with  such  weapons,  but 
with  vitriol  and  burning  turpentine — and  to 
effect  a  thorough  reform  by  the  extermination  of 
tlie  8000  Protestant  landlords  of  Ireland.  While 
such  advices  fell  everywhere  like  firebrands  upon 
the  inflammable  j^opulation,  the  new  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  in  close  communication  not 
only  with  America,  but  also  with  France,  whose 
insurrectionary  spirit  inspired  them  with  the 
highest  confidence. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  Mr.  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  most  distinguished  as  well 
as  most  daring  of  this  self-constituted  Irish  chief- 
tainry.  Since  the  death  of  O'Connell,  under 
whose  ascendency  his  genius  had  stood  rebuked, 
he  had  aimed  at  the  vacant  throne  of  agitation, 
and  signalized  himself  by  the  recklessness  and 
bustle  of  his  proceedings,  while  his  ancestry, 
fortune,  and  popular  manners  gave  him  consid- 
erable influence  among  his  countrymen.  So 
little  difficulty  did  he  anticipate  in  his  proceed- 
ings, that  at  a  public  meeting  in  March,  he  had 
told  his  hearers  they  had  only  to  "fraternize" 
both  with  the  army  and  the  police,  to  obtain 
their  hearty  co-operation.  It  was  like  the  well- 
known  receipt  for  catching  swallows,  and  he 
found  Irishmen  in  plenty  to  try  the  experiment. 
A  war  directory  was  constituted;  a  rising  in 
arms  was  proclaimed  for  the  19th  of  July;  and 
O'Brien,  who  was  to  head  the  movement,  and 
who  was  already  announced  as  one  of  the  future 
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kings  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  assistants, 
Meagher  and  Dillon,  arrived  at  Enuiscorthy, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  hungering  and 
expecting  multitudes  who  waited  his  arrival, 
and  had  been  perfecting  themselves  in  drill  and 
other  martial  preliminaries.  After  much  march- 
ing, counter-marching,  and  haranguing,  the  in- 
surgents arrived  at  Mullinahone.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  (July  26th)  O'Brien,  armed  Avith  a 
pike,  and  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  accompanied 
by  a  detachment  of  his  followers,  advanced  to 
the  ijolice-barracks,  and  summoned  the  inmates 
to  surrender,  telling  them  that  resistance  would 
be  in  vain;  but  the  soldiers,  although  only  six 
in  number,  refused,  upon  which  the  future  king 
of  Munster,  instead  of  storming  the  bai-racks, 
drew  off,  and  resumed  his  marchings  hither  and 
thither,  until  he  arrived  on  the  29tli  at  Ballin- 
garry.  By  this  time,  a  large  reward  had  been 
offei'ed  for  his  arrest,  and  Mr.  Trant,  sub-in- 
spector of  the  police,  at  the  head  of  forty  or  fifty 
men,  was  sent  to  disjDerse  the  insurgents.  Finding 
on  his  arrival  that  they  mustered  two  or  three 
thousand  strong,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes, 
scythes,  and  pitchforks,  he  withdrew  his  small 
party  to  a  slate-roofed  house  a  few  fields  distant 
from  the  highway,  and  there  resolved  to  make 
his  post  good,  until  the  expected  troojjs  and  con- 
stabulary arrived  to  his  aid.  The  battle,  if 
battle  it  might  be  called,  was  begun  and  ended 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  assailants,  after  an  ill- 
directed  volley,  advanced  through  the  cabbage- 
garden  in  front  of  the  house,  to  storm  it;  but  a 
few  shots  from  those  within  sent  them  scamp- 
ering in  all  directions,  while  the  hero  of  the  fight, 
after  retreating  on  all  fours  through  the  cabbages, 
mounted  a  horse  belonging  to  a  constable,  and 
galloped  off  like  the  rest,  complaining  of  the 
cowardice  of  his  followers.  He  was  soon  after 
apprehended  and  tried,  along  with  his  coadjutors 
Meagher,  M'Manus,  and  O'Donoghue,  when  all 
four  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  die  the 
death  of  traitors— a  sentence,  however,  which 
was  never  meant  to  be  executed,  and  which  was 
changed  into  transportation  for  life. 

In  this  way  a  rebellion,  which  in  moi-e  able 
hands  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  a  kingdom, 
was  scarcely  more  formidable,  when  brought 
to  the  touch,  than  a  common  holiday  riot.  Even 
those  who  would  have  been  its  sufferers  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  expressions  of  disappoint- 
ment at  such  a  ludicrous  and  contemptible  ter- 
mination. It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  such  movements  would  always  have  such 
leaders;  and  both  before  and  after  the  outbreak, 
government  adopted  such  precautions  as  might 
neutralize  the  power  of  the  Irish  political  clubs, 
from  which  the  greatest  mischief  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  chief  of  these  jirecautions  was  the 
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very  obvious  cue  of  vesting  the  lord-lieutenant 
with  extraordinary  powers.  A  bill  accordingly  was 
jiassed  through  both  houses  for  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ii-eland.  But  a  far 
more  important  measure,  which  had  the  future 
and  permanent  benefit  of  the  country  for  its 
object,  was  the  bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of 
encumbered  estates,  which  had  been  moved  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  was  now.  re- 
sumed and  passed.  It  was  shown  that  the  im- 
mense amount  of  landed  property  thus  circum- 
stanced in  Ireland  was  not  only  detrimental  to 
its  owners,  but  injurious  to  the  community  at 
large.  It  was  so  laden  with  debts  and  mortgages, 
that  landlords  who  nominally  had  estates  worth 
£10,000  or  .£12,000  per  annum,  did  not  derive 
from  them  more  than  as  many  hundreds,  while 
others  derived  from  their  estates  no  rental  what- 
ever. It  was  impossible,  thei'efore,  that  they  could 
improve  the  laud,  or  find  occupation  for  their 
tenantry.  In  such  a  case,  the  impoverished 
landlords  would  not  only  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  their  useless  estates  into 
money,  but  the  peasantry  would  be  benefited  by 
the  introduction  of  British  capital  and  British 
industry.  As  able  conveyancers  were  scarce  iu 
Ireland,  one  object  of  the  bill  was  to  cheapen 
aud  shorten  the  proceedings  of  transfer  iu  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition through  its  several  stages,  as  it  threatened 
to  supersede  the  old  national  noblesse  by  a  new 
aristocracy;  but  even  this  difficulty  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  thus 
new  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  better  colon- 
ization and  cultivation  of  this  hitherto  neglected 
country. 

Closely  connected  with  the  disturbances  of 
Ireland,  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  its  Roman 
Catholic  population,  was  a  bill  introduced  aud 
passed  this  session  for  enabling  her  majesty  to 
carry  on  diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  natural  con.sequences 
of  those  concessions  to  Romanism  which  had  now 
become  the  order  of  the  day;  and  the  chief  argu- 
ment used  in  its  favour,  was  the  political 
e.\pediency  of  such  a  change.  The  princii)al 
objections  against  it  were,  that  it  recognized,  for 
the  first  time,  in  Protestant  England,  the  pope's 
title  of  "sovereign  pontitl';"  that  it  violated  the 
obligations  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  gave  admis- 
sion at  any  time  to  a  Pajial  nuncio  into  Eugland. 
The  bill  was  passed,  although  it  was  already 
known  that  the  pope  contemplated  the  project 
of  dividing  England  into  dioceses,  and  appoint- 
ing an  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Although  this  year  has  been  emphatically 
called  the  era  of  revolutions,  iu  which  almost 
every  throne  of  Europe  was  shaken  and  nation 
convulsed,  the  state  <>f  Britain  during  the  whole 


period  exhibited  a  most  enviable  contra.st.  It 
was  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  ambitious,  the 
discontented,  and  the  ignorant,  would  fail  to 
kindle  at  the  example  of  France,  and  endeavour 
to  imitate  it;  but  the  imitation  was  as  futile  and 
contemptible  as  that  which  had  occurred  in 
Ireland,  under  Smith  O'Brien,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  days  of  Malachi  and  Brian  Boroimhe. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  attempt  was  made 
by  the  cliartists  and  physical-force  men,  who 
thought  that  the  happy  moment  had  occurred 
for  overturning  the  British  constitution,  and 
establishing  in  its  stead  the  five  points  of  the 
charter;  and  accordingly,  a  "demonstration"  was 
announced  to  be  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  when 
the  reformers  wei-e  invited  to  assemble  on  Ken- 
niugton  Common,  to  overwhelm  the  government 
with  a  display  of  their  force  and  numbers.  But 
vast  though  the  assemblage  was,  it  passed  away 
as  silently  as  a  vapour;  and  without  calling  out 
any  troops,  the  metropolitan  police  was  found 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  order.  On  the 
same  day  that  this  Kenuington  muster  took 
place,  two  petitions  were  pi-eseuted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Feargus  O'Connoi-,  one  of  them 
signed,  as  lie  declared,  by  o,70G,000  aud  the 
other  by  30,000,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
the  five  points,  viz.:  annual  parliaments,  universal 
suffj-age,  eipial  electoral  districts,  no  property 
qualification,  aud  payment  of  membei-s.  These 
petitions  were  brought  into  the  house  in  five 
huge  bales,  aud  rolled  along  the  floor  to  the 
table,  where  they  were  ruefully  eyed  by  many 
membere,  not  merely  as  mountains  of  offence, 
but  magazines  of  national  danger  and  destruc- 
tion. But  a  careful  examination  diminished  the 
terroi-sof  these  monster  petitions.  It  was  found 
that  the  signatures,  when  counted,  instead  of 
being  nearly  (J.OOO.OiX),  were  less  than  2,000,000 
of  names.  Of  these  also,  a  great  multitude  were 
forgeries,  such  as  Victoria  Rex,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel;  while  othei-s  were 
merely  derisive  subscriptions,  such  as  No  Cheese, 
Pug-nose,  Flat-nose,  and  appellatives  of  a  much 
less  harmless  description.  In  this  schoolboy 
fashion  the  scrolls  at  the  corners  of  streets  had 
been  signed  by  thousands  who  cared  neither  for 
the  five  points  nor  their  advocates.  The  effect 
was,  that  chartism  shrunk  abashed  into  its  former 
obscurity,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  seditious 
and  treasonable  proceedings.  These  proceedings 
were  now  clas.sed  under  the  head  of  felony,  and 
punishable  with  transportation.  In  expressing 
his  approval  of  this  bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed, 
that  "  he  thought  it  right  that  men  who  had  not 
the  dignity  of  traitors,  should  be  re<luced  to  the 
position  of  felons.  He  would  put  a  stop  to  those 
frojjs  that  were  croaking  sedition  in  the  mai-shcs, 
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and  would  not  allow  them  to  puff  themselves 
into  the  dimensions  of  the  nobler  animals  that 
bellowed  treason." 

The  loug-protractetl  session  of  parliament  for 
1847-  48,  which  had  continued  nearly  ten  months, 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  5th  of  September, 
when  both  houses  were  proi'ogued  by  her  majesty 
ia  person  till  the  2d  of  November.  It  Avas  a 
welcome  intermission  to  the  wearied  members, 
as  notwithstanding  the  appai-ently  scanty  results 
of  legislation,  the  sittings,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, had  been  continuous  over  the  whole  of 
that  long  period,  and  the  labour  severe  and 
incessant. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  this  year  as  the 
era  of  European  revolution.  This  spirit  was 
once  more  originated,  and  the  signal  of  outbreak 
given  by  France,  the  mighty  mother  of  modern 
anarchy  and  political  change.  In  that  country, 
the  transition  from  the  Thiers  to  the  Guizot  min- 
istry had  brought  no  amelioi-ation  in  the  radical 
evils  of  its  government.  The  electoi-al  consti- 
tuency was  still  so  small  that  its  votes  could 
easily  be  jourchased  by  the  government;  and 
hence,  the  minister  could  at  any  time  command 
a  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  let  the 
voice  of  the  nation  be  what  it  might.  It  was 
universally  complained  of,  therefore,  as  the  engine 
of  despotism,  rather  than  the  exponent  of  the 
national  will  and  guardian  of  the  national  liber- 
ties. Louis  Philippe  too,  adroitly  availing  him- 
self of  such  an  instrument,  had  freed  himself 
from  the  jealous  restrictions  by  which,  as  a  mere 
citizen-king,  his  every  movement  had  been  cir- 
cumscribed and  fettered,  and  was  moving  onward 
to  absolute  rule  with  a  continually  accelerating 
step.  True,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  in  the  course 
of  nature  must  soon  die;  but  as  if  to  perpetuate 
his  power,  and  establish  an  absolute  monarchy 
upon  a  basis  that  could  not  be  shaken,  he  was 
devoting  his  old  age  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
family  by  i-oyal  alliances,  so  that  in  process  of 
time  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  vie  in  strength  and 
permanency  with  that  of  Hapsburg  itself.  But 
his  crowning  iniquity  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
great  political  blundei',  was  the  Spanish  marriage, 
in  which  the  young  queen  of  Spain  was  com- 
jjelled  by  his  intrigues  to  espouse  an  imbecile 
unpromising  husband,  that  the  succession  might 
revert  to  his  own  family,  and  the  Spanish  king- 
dom be  reunited  to  that  of  France.  This  event 
alienated  from  him  not  only  the  confidence  of 
his  own  subjects,  but  of  the  European  jDOwers  at 
large.  In  it  the  former  dreaded  the  return  of 
the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV.;  the  latter  his 
boundless  ambition  and  lust  of  conquest,  \inder 
which  the  world  was  still  smai'ting  after  more 
than  a  century  had  elapsed. 

From  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  France,  it 


was  evident  that  the  reign  of  the  "king  of  the 
barricades"  Avas  drawing  to  a  close — that  the 
paving  stones  of  Paris  would  soon  be  in  requisi- 
tion once  moi'e.     This  was  especially  shown  by 
the  number  and  character  of  the  reform  banquets 
which  were  now  multiplying  over  the  countr}^, 
and  by  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  government 
to  suppress  them.     They  were  regarded  by  the 
ruling  ])owers  as  lineal  successors  of  the  old  Ja- 
cobin clubs,  and  dreaded  accordingly.     It  was 
by  one   of  those   meetings   that   matters   were 
brought   to   a   crisis.     The   twelfth    arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris  had  announced  a  reform  banquet 
on  the  19th  of  January;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
vote  that  had  been  just  carried  in  the  chambers 
against  such  assemblies,  the  meeting  was  put  oh' 
from  time  to  time,  until  it  was  definitely  fixed 
to  take  place  on  the  22d  of  February.      This, 
however,  was  not  all;    for  the  programme  not 
only  specified  the  mode  in  which  the  guests  were 
to  assemble  and  march  through  the  streets,  but 
it  also  invited  the  national  guards  to  attend  iu 
uniform,  and  line  the  procession.     This  proceed- 
ing, in  which  private  individuals  usurped  the 
powers  of  government,  was  too  startling  to  be 
overlooked  :  the  ministers  had  resolved  to  let  the 
banquet  take  place,  and  afterwards  try  the  legal- 
ity of  such  meetings  before  the  high  court  of 
cassation ;   but  now,  when  the  proceeding  had 
assumed  such  a  treasonable  and  dangerous  char- 
acter, a  more  summary  process  was   necessary, 
and  the  banquet  was  accordingly  proscribed  by 
a  public  proclamation.     The  dinner  was  there- 
fore abandoned,  but  a  more  terrible  measure  was 
digested  in  its  stead;    for  on  the  very  day  ap- 
pointed— the  22d  of  February— and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  fifty-three  members  of  the  op- 
position, who  at  that  hour  would  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  eating  and  speech-making  at 
the   banquet,  sent  to  the  chamber  of   deputies 
an  act  of  impeachment  of  ministers,  by  the  hands 
of  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who  laid  it   upon  their 
table.     With  the  infatuation  of  doomed  men  the 
chamber  adjourned  without  reading  it,  although 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  already  thronging  witli 
those  tumultuary  masses,  which,  like  thunder- 
clouds, had  hitherto  been   wont  to  announce  a 
revolutionary  storm.     On  the  following  day,  M. 
Guizot  in  the  chamber  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  com- 
mission which  the  king  had  intrusted  to  Count 
Mole  to  construct  a  new  cabinet;  but  the  mob 
was  now  pi'edominant  over  the  whole  capital; 
barricades  Avere   speedily  erected,  and  conflicts 
took  place  between  the  military  and  the  people, 
wdiich  were  continued   till  night,  the  populace 
being  heai'tened  in  the  insurrection  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  national  guards  to  act  against 
them. 
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Diu-ing  the  lioiirs  of  darkness  that  succeeded, 
all  was  wakefulness  and  perplexity  at  the  palace; 
Mole  had  been  uuaVjle  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
and  M.  Thiers  was  sent  for,  who  agreed  to  assume 
the  office  of  president  of  the  council,  with  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  for  minister  of  the  interior.  But 
although  this  change  was  loudly  trumpeted  on 
the  following  morning,  it  failed  to  quiet  the 
people,  who  had  assembled  to  complete  their 
work:  they  had  been  maddened  with  the  taste 
of  blood,  and  instead  of  a  change  of  the  cabinet, 
nothing  less  than  an  eversion  of  the  throne  itself 
would  satisfy  them.  When  the  popular  names  of 
the  new  ministry  were  therefore  announced,  they 
answered  with' cries  of  "Vive  hi  RcpubliqucI"' 
and  tore  down  the  proclamation.  The  fighting 
was  resumed ;  but  still  the  populace  had  easy 
work  of  it,  as  in  most  cases  the  soldiery  either 
looked  on  as  spectatoi^s,  or  joined  the  popular 
movement.  The  storm  rolled  onward  toward  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  last  resource  of  fallen  royalty 
was  adopted — Louis  Philippe  consented  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  his  grandsoti,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  Duchess  of  Orleaiis  his  mother  being 
in  the  meantime  appointed  regent;  and  this  i"e- 
solutiou  was  promptly  followed  up  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  duchess  herself  into  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  leading  her  two  young  sons,  and 
attended  by  her  brothers-in-law,  the  Dues  de 
Nemours  and  Montpensier.  But  even  there, 
when  her  accession  to  the  regency  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  met  with  the  cry,  "  It  is  too  late  I" 
and  this  declaration  was  followed  witli  such  a 
tumult,  that  for  a  short  time  it  wjis  feared  the 
duchess  and  her  children  were  in  danger,  more 
esjiecially  when  an  armed  mob  bui-st  into  the 
chamber,  and  menaced  the  president  with  their 
muskets.  Amidst  wild  uproar  and  brandishing 
of  weapons,  a  provisional  government  of  five 
persons  was  decreed,  and  a  republic  proclaimed. 
During  this  in-door  interlude,  the  work  of  fight- 
ing and  demolition  was  going  on  without,  in 
which  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Palais  Royal 
had  a  double  share;  while  the  Tuileries  itself 
wa.-^  carried  by  storm,  where  the  royal  carriages 
were  piled  into  a  heap,  ami  converted  into  a 
bonfire.  Rut  in  the  meantime  the  king  and 
royal  family  had  escaped.  Escorted  by  a  body 
of  horsemen,  they  had  walked  slowly  from  the 
Tuileries  at  one  o'clock ;  and  it  was  given  out 
that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  to  announce  his  abdication.  But  on 
passing  the  Pont  Tonrnant,  two  small  black  car- 
)iages  with  one  horse  each  were  drawn  up,  which 
had  been  secretly  prepare<l  for  their  departure, 
and  by  the-'e  humble  conveyances  the  king, 
queen,  and  family  were  convoyed  to  Vei'sailles. 
They  continued  their  flight  disguised,  and  tra- 
velling f'hieflv   bv   n'vzht    arrived    at    Tlonfleur, 


where  Louis  Philippe  under  the  convenient 
European  name  of  Smith,  obtained  a  passport, 
and  escaped  to  England,  in  which  country  he 
was  certain  of  safety  at  least,  if  not  of  a  cordial 
welcome. 

In  this  way  was  the  Orleans  dynasty  deposed 
and  exiled  iu  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  is 
just,  however,  and  honourable  to  the  French 
character,  to  advei-t  to  the  improvements  which 
they  had  made  in  revolutionizing.  The  open 
manful  struggle  of  tlie  three  days  in  1830,  and 
the  concord  that  followed  when  the  work  was 
achieved,  was  a  signal  contrast  to  the  atrocities 
of  the  first  revolution.  In  like  manner  this  of 
1848  was  an  improvement  even  on  that  of  1830, 
on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  havoc  and 
bloodshed  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The 
killed  and  wounded,  during  the  numerous  skir- 
mishes that  occurred  in  various  pai'ts  of  the 
capiti\l  during  the  course  of  two  days,  did  not 
amount  to  a  thousand;  and  when  the  Tuileries 
w;vs  crowded  with  the  mob,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  singing  and  drinking,  and  some  demo- 
lition of  furniture,  there  was  little  plundering. 
On  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments  was  a 
frame  of  card-paper  soldiei-s  on  wooden  stand.-*, 
with  which  the  sous  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
had  probably  been  playing  before  the  sudden 
emergency  drove  them  into  flight  and  exile. 
A  boy  fi*om  the  crowd  laid  hold  of  tlie  toy, 
but  was  ordereil  by  a  grim  armed  artisan,  hot 
from  battle,  to  lay  it  d<iwn.  "It  is  but  a  toy," 
replied  the  urchin.  "That  is  time,"  said  \\\^ 
monitor,  "but  if  you  take  a  toy,  othei-s  would 
think  they  might  Uike  a  treasure."  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  a  great  political  principle 
that  was  at  issue,  and  the  meanest  or  worst  of 
the  actors  seemed  to  scorn  the  thought  of  alloy- 
ing it  with  theft  and  brigandage.  Wiiile  private 
property  wjis  thus  respected,  the  emblems  of  re- 
ligion were  treated  with  veneration  by  the  mob, 
even  when  their  passions  were  at  the  wildest. 
When  they  had  stormed  the  Tuileries,  they 
found  a  magnificent  image  of  our  Saviour.  "My 
friends,"  exclaimed  a  young  pui)il  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  "this  is  the  master  of  us  all." 
The  captors  immediately  uncovered  their  heads, 
and  carried  the  image  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  church  of  St.  Eoch. 

A  government  was  now  extemi)orized  in 
Paris  with  a  rapidity  which  the  case  seemed  inWy 
to  warnint.  As  might  be  expected,  also,  it  was 
republican  throughout.  All  titles  of  nobility  and 
other  aristocratic  distinctions  were  abolished. 
The  names  of  journals,  streets,  and  public  build- 
ings that  savoured  of  royalty  were  changed.  The 
old  republican  watchwords,  also,  that  liad  so  long 
been  luiheard,  were  now  recalled  from  their  hid- 
ing places,  and  every  street  resounded  with  tlie  cry 
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of  liberty,  equality,  aud  fraternity.  As  the 
great  defect  in  the  right  of  electing  representa- 
tives had  formed  the  chief  argument  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  old  state  of  things,  its  limita- 
tions were  so  completely  swept  away,  that  the 
suffrage  was  declared  to  be  direct  and  universal, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  property.  All 
Frenchmen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  were  to  be 
electoi-s,  and  all  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five  were  eligible  for  election.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  vote  was  to  be  secret  and  by 
ballot ;  while  the  900  representatives,  to  which 
the  number  was  now  raised,  were  each  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty 

fi-ancs   per   day  during  the  - 

session.  Among  the  ditli- 
culties  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  most  press- 
ing was  the  support  of  the 
unemployed  workmen  in 
Paris — the  thews  and  sinews 
of  the  revolution,  who  might 
unmake  to-morrow  what  they 
had  made  to-day.  As  the 
remedy  needed  to  be  instant, 
a  national  guard  mobile  was 
immediately  formed,  ostensi- 
bly that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  frontier, 
where  there  was  little  need 
of  their  services ;  and  for 
the  thousands  who  could  not 
be  enrolled,  national  work- 
shops called  ateliers  were 
opened  by  the  government, 
to  give  occupation  to  the  un- 
employed, at  the  Avage  of 
two  francs  a  day,  which 
afterwards,  from  the  immense  number  of  appli- 
cants, had  to  be  reduced  to  one  franc. 

By  these  and  similar  expedients,  pi-ovision  was 
made  for  the  safety  and  permanence  of  the  new 
constitution.  And  yet,  not  many  weeks  or  days 
had  elapsed,  when  their  utter  insufficiency  was 
felt.  The  whole  nation  had  been  taken  at  una- 
wares by  the  sudden  revolution  in  Paris,  and  had 
silently  acquiesced  in  it;  but  in  a  short  time  it 
was  shown  that  the  rejjublicans  of  Paris  were  not 
the  representatives  of  France,  nor  even  of  its 
capital.  During  the  long  interval  of  peace,  a 
numerous  and  influential  middle  class  had  grown 
up,  to  whom  the  insecurity  of  a  republican  gov- 
ei-nment  was  the  greatest  of  evils;  and  therefore, 
while  in  Paris  itself  they  were  sufficient  to  hold 
the  wild  democracy  of  the  faubourgs  in  check, 
they  were  so  predominant  beyond  its  walls,  as  to 
turn  the  whole  national  feeling  against  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things. 


tion  of  commerce  and  ti-ade,  the  multiplication  of 
bankruptcy  and  pauperism,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  national  funds  to  feed  the  idle  and  dis- 
contented; and  it  was  finally  confirmed  by  the 
wild  proposals  of  the  communists  and  red  repub- 
licans, whose  ]jlans  would  have  once  more  ])ro- 
duced  an  universal  equalization  of  property,  and 
a  war  against  every  nation.  After  several  des- 
perate attempts  at  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  which  were  always  defeated,  their  insur- 
rectionary principles  were  brought  to  a  final  issue 
on  the  23d  of  June.  The  government  having  found 
their    establishments    of   ateliers   or   workshops 


The  Attack  on  the  Pantheon,  Paris. — From  tl 


worse  than  useless,  had  closed  them,  by  which 
their  employees,  who  had  increased  from  13,000 
to  120,000,  were  thrown  upon  the  resources  of 
common  industry,  instead  of  having  light  work 
and  full  subsistence  prepared  to  their  hand. 
They  rebelled:  the  red  republicans  united  their 
cause  with  that  of  the  workmen,  and  a  new  war 
of  barricades  commenced,  such  as  Paris  had  not 
yet  witnessed.  One  of  the  most  desperate  of 
this  series  of  street  conflicts  was  at  that  splendid 
national  building  the  Pantheon,  in  which  a  de- 
feated party  of  the  insurgents  rallied,  and  where 
they  gallantly  maintained  their  position  for  nearly 
two  hours,  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  per- 
severing attacks  of  the  troops,  and  a  heavy,  in- 
cessant cannonade.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
insurgents  fought  with  their  wonted  courage  and 
desperation,  but  they  also  united  military  science 
to  their  courage,  and  constructed  such  barriers  of 
This  anti-republican  spirit  j  stone  at  every  defensible  point,  as  tasked  the 
continued  to  grow  in  strength,  from  the  stagna-  j  utmost  occupation  of  artillery,  and  deepened  ten- 
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fold  the  lioiTors  of  these  civic  couflicts.  But  which  had  been  charged  agaiust  him,  and  under 
those  terrible  efforts,  which  had  formerly  suf-  i  the  suspicion  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ficed  to  unseat  dynasties  and  revolutionize  the  |  demned  to  exile.  "  My  conduct,  always  inspired 
nation,  were  met,  encountered,  and  crushed  in  |  by  duty,"  he  said,  "always  animated  by  respect 
every  direction  during  this  four  days'  wai'fare  of  '  for  the  law — my  conduct  will  prove  the  falsehood 
siege  and  storm ;  and  General  Cavaignac,  who  of  those  who  have  attemjsted  to  blacken  me  for 
had  been  elected  to  the  dictatorship  at  the  com-  the  purpose  of  still  keeping  me  proscribed,  and 
mencement  of  the  danger,  and  under  whose  |  will  demonstrate  that  no  one  is  more  firmly  re- 
energetic  measures  it  had  been  suppressed,  in-  |  solved  than  myself  to  establish  and  defend  the 
stead  of  being  allowed  to  resign  his  power  at  the 
close,  was  almost  unanimously  invested  by  the 


republic." 

Since  tlie  commencement   of   the   provisional 


national  assembly  with  the  office  of  president    government,  a  committee  had  been  employed  in 

drawing  up  a  form  of 
constitution  for  France. 
The  chief  featuresof  their 
jilan  were,  a  president  to 
1)6  elected  by  imiversal 
suffi-age,  and  a  vice-pi-e- 
sident,  w'ho  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  national 
assembly.  Tliere  was 
also  to  be  one  assembly, 
and  no  other  chamber. 
After  long  delay,  the  elec- 
lion  of  a  president  was 
commenced,  and  thegreat 
national  ballot-box  was 
('l)ened  for  the  purpose, 
near  the  close  of  the  year. 
On  this  occasion  it  miglit 
have  been  thought  that 
the  upright,disinterested 
Cavaignac,  the  best  sol- 
dier of  France,  and  hero 
of  the  revolution,  would 
have  been  elected,  not 
only  on  account  of  his 
liigh  cliaracter  and  wide  popularity, but  his  recent 
valuable  services.     He  was  not  indeed  forgot. 


of  the  council.  Even  al 
ready  the  friends  of  order 
in  France  were  willing  to 
secure  its  blessings  iinder 
the  baton  of  an  able  mili- 
tary leader.  Whether 
tlie  baton  should  be- 
come a  sceptre  and  the 
general  an  emperor  was 
nothing  more  than  a 
question  of  time  and  op- 
])ortunity. 

That  question,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  settled 
in  favour  of  the  able 
and  successful  Cavaig- 
nac. Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  now  in 
Paris.  After  his  escape 
from  thefortres-s  of  Ham. 
he  had  returned  to  hi> 
old  ])rivacy  in  England, 
and  there  it  is  probaldi- 
his  solitary  musings  were 
connected  with  the  blun- 
ders of  his  ill-concerteil  aticnq»i,  and  the  nuan.- 
by  which  a  second  trial  might  be  more  success 


Loris  Napoleon,  Pre»iaent  oi  the  l-'reiicli  Kepublic 

From  n  photosrtph  l>y  Mivall,  IfiO. 


f  ul.  In  the  meantime  he  kept  his  own  secret,  and  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes  were  en- 
his  chief  appearance  in  public  was  such  as  might  '  rolled  for  his  election.  But  for  Louis  Napoleon, 
well  disarm  susjiicion,  for  it  was  as  a  special  con-  j  who  had  seen  no  military  service  whatever,  wlio 
stable  during  the  chartist  riots  in  London,  when  j  was  scarcely  even  a  Frenchman,  and  who.se  former 
his  only  weapon  was  a  policeman's  truncheon.  '  life  had  neitlier  been  illustrious  nor  popular, 
The  dethronement  of  Louis  Philippe  and  estab-  ,  /),434,22(5  votes  were  tendered;  and  by  this  over- 
lishment  of  a  republic  were  his  signals  for  action:  I  whelming  majority,  he  was  raised  to  that  eleva- 
he  hastened  to  Paris,  but  was  advised  by  the  pro-    tion,  above  which  there  was  only  a  single  step. 


visional  government  to  return  to  England.  He 
complied,  but  subsequently,  during  his  absence, 
lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  assembly 
by  not  less  than  four  constituencies.  Ought  he  to 
be  permitted  to  sit  ?  was  now  the  question.  His 
very  name  seemed  to  menace  the  restoration  of 
the  empire,  and  their  ears  were  once  more  startled 
with  theominouspopularcryof  "  Vire  Xapoleoii!" 
Tt  was  decideil  by  a  great  majority  that  he  should 
be  admitted,  and  he  was  admitted  accordingly 
on  the  27th  of  September.  On  taking  his  seat, 
lie  earnestly  disclaimed  those  ambitious  designs 


Who  after  such  an  event  could  say,  that  his  de- 
throned uncle  had  ceased  to  reign,  as  well  as 
cea-sed  to  live? 

A  similar  spirit  was  manifested  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  especially,  the 
desire  of  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke  was 
so  strong,  that  the  revolutionary  element  was 
kindled  into  full  conflagration  by  lighting  a 
cigar.  In  ^lilaii,  the  people,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
injuring  the  revenue  derived  from  them  by  their 
oppressoi-s,  had  discontinued  the  practice  of 
smoking;  and  when  the  Austrian  soldiers  smoked 
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cigars  in  the  streets,  the  self-deuying  populace, 
irritated  no  doubt  by  abstinence  as  well  as  pat- 
riotism, fell  upon  the  soldiers,  who  drew  their 
swords  upon  the  assailants,  and  in  several  scuffles, 
severe  wounds  and  even  deaths  were  the  conse- 
quences. The  same  was  the  case  in  Pavia,  where 
sanguinary  encounters  occurred  in  the  streets 
between  the  students  and  the  tobacco-loving  sol- 
dier}'. A  revolt  followed,  which,  commencing 
at  Milan,  speedily  extended  over  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Italy.  In  Rome,  the  example  was 
quickly  followed;  the  way,  strangely  enough, 
having  been  prepared  by  the  pontiff  himself ,  who, 
assuming  the  character  of  a  reforming  sove- 
I'eign  as  well  as  spiritual  guide,  introduced 
into  the  Papal  constitution  as  many  innova- 
tions as  sufficed  to  whet  the  popular  appetite 
for  liberty  without  satisfying  it;  and  the  peojjle, 
who  now  felt  what  was  needed,  rose  in  arms, 
to  convert  their  half  liberty  into  a  whole. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  November  the 
pope  was  obliged  to  escape  from  Rome  in  the 
disguise  of  a  livery  servaut,  mounted  upon  a 
coach-box.  A  revolt  of  Sicily  against  the  Neapo- 
litan government  was  at  the  same  time  raging 
at  Palermo,  where  conflicts  both  on  land  and  sea 
were  maintained,  and  generally  in  favour  of  the 
revolutionists.  Although  these  energetic  attempts 
were  in  course  of  time  suppressed,  it  was  chiefly 
through  foreign  intervention  and  aid;  and  the 
whole  course  of  conflict  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
old  Italian  spirit  had  fully  awoke,  and  would 
only  wait  for  another  opportunity.  Every  suc- 
ceeding year  has  only  deepened  that  conviction, 
and  made  politicians  regard  Italy  as  a  slumber- 
ing volcano,  that  may  at  any  moment  hurst  forth 
to  overwhelm  and  regenerate. 

While  Italy  was  thus  moved  throughout  her 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  the  Teutonic  spirit  was 
equally  pervaded  by  the  epidemic  influence  of 
this  most  eventful  year.  The  first  of  these  great 
political  movements  was  the  quarrel  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Sclileswig  and  Holstein  against  the 
Danish  government,  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
belonged,  and  which  occasioned  the  armed  inter- 
ference of  the  German  confederation.  It  does 
not  fall  to  our  lot  to  specify  the  conflicts  that 
took  place  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  on 
this  occasion,  and  by  which,  notwithstanding  a 
seemingly  amicable  termination,  the  seeds  of 
future  quarrel  were  plentifully  sown,  that  may 


ripen  into  a  melancholy  harvest.  In  Hesse-Cassel 
the  people  rose  against  the  elector,  and  compelled 
liis  assent  to  certain  terms  by  which  the  more 
oppressive  parts  of  their  form  of  government 
were  swept  away.  In  Bavaria,  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection was  still  more  distinctly  manifested, 
being  occtisioned  by  the  shameful  dotage  of  their 
old  sovereign,  who  had  adopted  a  wandering 
stage-dancer  for  his  mistress,  raised  her  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  made  her  the  principal 
channel  of  royal  communication  and  favour. 
The  time  had  happily  gone  by  in  Europe  when 
a  royal  mistress  could  rule  the  movements  of  a 
court  and  the  destinies  of  a  nation;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  armed  remonstrance  of  the  Bava- 
rians was  so  effectual,  that  the  actress  was  ban- 
ished, and  the  king  compelled  to  abdicate.  But 
while  the  whole  Germanic  empire  was  more  or 
less  agitated  throughout  its  many  states  witli 
the  principles  of  revolution  and  political  I'eform, 
and  while  in  several  cases  these  were  only  de- 
cided by  an  appeal  to  arms,  a  war  of  liberty, 
which  had  broken  out  in  Hungary  against  the 
Austrian  rule,  was  the  chief  movement  of  note 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  two  antagonists,  and  the  great  events 
by  which  their  warfare  was  signalized.  The 
most  important  of  these  results  was  the  sjiirit  of 
disaffection  against  their  own  sovereigns,  which 
recent  events  had  so  strongly  fostered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Austrians;  and  after  a  desperate 
series  of  street  battles  in  Vienna  between  the 
insurgent  populace  and  the  military,  the  emperor 
resigned  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  yr 
Francis  Jaiasj  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  ^f  if'Ai 
dignity  without  opposition.  In  this  manner, 
during  the  whole  of  this  year,  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed to  its  furthest  extremities  with  those  great 
insurrectionary  principles  which  the  first  French 
revolution  had  implanted,  and  which  the  recent 
events  in  France  had  encouraged  into  action.  It 
was  a  startling  spectacle  the  sight  of  so  many 
throneless  sovereigns,  whom  not  the  chances  of 
war  and  the  violence  of  enemies,  but  the  doom 
of  their  own  subjects,  had  deposed  and  driven 
into  banishment.  It  was  felt  that  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  war  was  now  to  predominate,  and  that 
the  conflict  was  henceforth  to  lie  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  instead  of  a  trial  for  su- 
periority and  conquest  by  one  nation  against 
another. 
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1 1 1]  shock  of  foreign  revolutions, 
lie  immense  drain  of  cajiital  oc- 
isioned  by  railway  speculations, 
iiid  the  troubled  state  of  Ireland, 
^L->--'o'^|  tended  to  retard  that  promised 
-'':  •^rn?::!-^  ])rosperity  arising  from  free  trade 
which  was  hoped  to  date  its  commencement  from 
1  he  beginning  of  1840.  Further  legislation  was 
found  to  be  necessary  before  these  blessings 
could  be  realized;  and  this  di.-»heartening  fact 
was  announced  in  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening 
of  j>arliament  on  the  2il  of  February.  The  chief 
impediment  to  be  removed  was  the  navigation 
laws,  which  her  majesty's  speech  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  This  had 
been  a  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  but  had  been  postponed 
to  the  jn-esent;  and  in  accordance  with  the  ])ledge 
then  given,  a  motion  w.as  brought  forward  on 
the  14th  of  February  by  Mr.  Libouchere,  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade,  to  the  following 
effect:  '"That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  i"e- 
.strictions  which  prevent  the  free  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  dominions  abroad;  and  to  amend 
the  laws  regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
Unitetl  Kingdom,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such 
control  by  her  majesty  in  co\incil  as  may  be 
necessiiry;  and  also  to  amend  the  laws  for  the 
registration  of  .ships  and  seamen."  ^Ir.  Labou- 
chorc  stated,  that  from  former  discussions  the 
question  was  now  well  understood;  that  the  pro- 


posal of  removing  these  obstructions  on  trade 
wei-e  generally  acceptable  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  that  while  our  colonies  would  hail  the 
removal  as  a  boon,  the  United  States  of  America 
would  meet  the  relaxation  of  our  laws  by  a 
similar  concession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ja-o- 
tectionist  ]iarty,  through  their  advocate,  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond,  declared  the  measure  to  be 
"the  last  of  a  .series  inculcated  by  the  Manchester 
school,  the  end  and  intention  of  which  were  to 
discharge  all  Briti.sh  labourers,  anil  to  emi)loy 
foreign  labourere  in  lieu  of  them — foreign  saw- 
yei-s  instead  of  English  sawyers,  foreign  ship- 
wrights instead  of  English  shipwrights,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  catiUogue  of  emjiloynients." 
At  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  the  9th 
of  March,  after  a  long  and  keen  discussion  which 
histed  till  the  23d,  Mr.  Labouchere  announced  a 
material  alteration  which  government  intended 
to  adopt  in  the  measure.  At  fii-st,  it  had  been 
intended  to  admit  foreign  countries,  under  cer- 
tiiin  modifications,  to  a  share  of  the  coasting 
trade,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  loss  wouhl 
thereby  accrue  to  the  revenue.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  had  been  found,  that  there  would  be 
the  utmost  risk  of  a  falling-oflf  if  they  allowed 
vessels,  either  British  or  foreign,  to  combine  tlie 
coasting  with  the  foreign  voyage;  and  on  this 
account,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  pressing  that 
part  of  the  bill  which,  in  a  modified  degree, 
threw  open  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country. 
The  clauses  to  that  effect  were  accordinjrlv  struck 
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out,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  the  bill,  thus  mo- 
dified, passed  onward  to  a  third  reading.  On 
this  occasion  its  chief  supporter  was  Sir  James 
Graham.  He  advocated  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
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Henry  Labouchere,  M.P. 

From  a  print  hy  Lewis,  after  a  drawing  by  J.  Slater,  1828. 

the  chief  seats  of  commerce — among  others,  of 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  the  West 
Eiding.  Without  needing  to  rest  either  upon  re- 
ciprocity or  retaliation,  it  would  tend  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  the  world;  an  increase  from 
Avhich  this  country  would  derive  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, as  the  lion's  share  would  fall  to  England. 
It  would  neither,  he  assei'ted,  compromise  our 
superiority  on  the  seas,  nor  injure  the  mercantile 
marine,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  I'oyal  navy. 
The  simple  and  intelligible  basis,  moreover,  upon 
which  the  measure  would  place  our  navigation 
system  was  now  absolutely  needed,  on  account  of 
the  complication  of  our  reciprocity  ti'eaties — a 
complication  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  us, 
in  many  cases,  to  know  where  or  how  we  stood. 
Sir  James  then  startled  the  house  by  declaring, 
that  if  we  jiersisted  in  retaining  the  navigation 
laws,  without  falling  back  upon  the  protective 
system  in  favour  of  Canadian  corn,  the  loss  of 
Canada  would  be  inevitable.  Such  were  his 
principal  subjects  of  argument,  which  seemed 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  house.  He 
was  followed  in  a  similar  spirit  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  from  the  increase  of  our  tonnage 
and  number  of  seamen  since  the  navigation  laws 
had  been  relaxed,  had  no  apprehension  from  the 
consequences  of  their  removal,  and  who  was  ur- 
gent for  a  speedy  decision  to  that  effect,  on  account 
of  the  cry  for  a  return  to  the  protection  duties, 
and  the  discontent  which  such  a  hopeless  demand 
occasioned.     The  bill  passed  its  third  reading. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading  of 
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the  bill  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  who  satisfactorily  showed  that,  though 
foreign  shipping  had  marvellously  increased 
since  the  great  relaxation  made  in  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  still 
no  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  a  competition. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  house,  he  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Broughamj  the  ex-chancellor 
on  this  occasion  having  made  one  of  those  sud- 
den changes  in  political  opinion  with  which  he 
occasionally  perplexed  both  friend  and  enemy; 
and  his  chief  argument  arose  fi'om  the  unsettled 
state  of  Europe,  fermenting  at  present  with  re- 
volution, which  required  us  to  keep  our  naval 
resources  entire.  "Was  such  a  year,"  he  asked, 
"the  one  for  making  great  and  portentous  altera- 
tions in  a  navy  by  which  victories  had  been 
nobly  won  and  immortal  triumphs  gained  ?  Was 
this  the  time  for  i-educing  our  thousand  ships  to 
a  hundred,  or  for  striking  off  ,£10,000,000  ster- 
ling fx'om  our  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  esti- 
mates f  Upon  this  important  question  the  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  in  the  lords,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  commons,  and  the  second  reading 
was  passed  by  a  majoritj^  of  ten,  among  366 
voters.  But  for  this  majority,  which  could  not 
be  anticipated  till  the  last  moment,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  ministry  would  have  resigned. 
The  opposition  was  continued  with  equal  keen- 
ness through  the  third  reading,  although  with- 
out hope  of  success.  During  the  debate,  a  severe 
caveat  was  administered  to  the  bishops,  through 
whom  the  second  reading  had  been  carried,  by 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  He  warned  them,  that 
if  the  day  ever  arrived  when  measures  of  a 
secular  chai'acter  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  should  be  carried  by  their  votes, 
England  would  again  wish  to  see  the  house  of 
convocation  restored,  and  the  bishops  repre- 
sented in  that  house  by  a  few  chosen  from  them- 
selves, to  state  their  opinions  on  religious  mat- 
ters only.  After  a  further  course  of  animated 
debate,  the  opposition  peers  withdrew  in  a  body, 
and  the  bill  passed  the  third  reading.  Soon 
after,  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  following  year  was  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operation. 

In  this  manner,  and  after  a  long  and  keen  con- 
tention of  years,  the  most  important  measure  of 
the  session  was  settled.  The  decision  was  only 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciple, which  was  now  established  beyond  the 
chance  of  removal.  Still,  however,  the  protec- 
tionists were  numerous  and  formidable,  and,  un- 
dismayed by  their  recent  defeat,  they  returned 
to  the  charge  upon  a  different  quarter,  viz. :  that 
of  the  agricultural  interest.  The  nature  of  their 
attack  will  be  best  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  DTsraeli,  wIk-, 
394  ' 
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since  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentiuck,  had 
become  the  recognized  leader  of  tlie  party: — 

"  That  the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  of  the 
country  for  national  purposes  falls  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  on  real  property;  and  bears  with 
undue  severity  on  the  occupiers  of  laud,  in  a 
manner  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
tlie  country,  and  otherwise  highly  impolitic  and 
unjust.  That  the  hai-dship  of  this  apportionment 
is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  i-evenue  derived  from  the 
excise  is  levied  upon  agricultural  ]:)roduce,  ex- 
jjosed,  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  law,  to  direct 
competition  with  the  untaxed  jjroduce  of  foreign 
countries ;  the  home  producer  being  thus  sub- 
jected to  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  by  gi-eatly 
enhancing  the  price,  limits  the  demand  for  Bri- 
tish produce,  and  to  restrictions  which  injuriously 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  his  trade  and  in- 
dustry. That  this  house  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  to  take  into  its  serious  consideration 
such  measures  as  may  remove  the  grievances  of 
which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property 
thus  justly  complain,  and  wliicli  may  establish  a 
more  equitable  apportionment  of  tiie  public  bur- 
dens." Mr.  D'Israeli  then  .showed  by  statistical 
details  that  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £12,000,000 
were  imposed  upon  thei-entalof  landed  property 
amounting  to  £(J7,(H)0,000;  and,  as  a  remedy  for 
tliis  inequality,  lie  announced  his  design  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  system  of  local  administration  and 
the  levy  of  rates  remaining  as  at  jirosent,  that  the 
local  districts  should  be  responsible  for  one  moiety, 
and  the  other  be  paid  from  the  con.soliilated  fund. 
The  correctness  of  these  statistics  wa.s  denied; 
and  it  was  arguetl  that,  even  granting  their  cor- 
rectness, the  remedy  itself  would  be  abortive. 
The  proposjvl  of  this  talented  orator  and  popular 
novel-writer  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
■280  to  180. 

Tlie  state  of  our  colonies  had  of  late  attracted 
an  unwonted  degree  of  jniblic  attention,  not  only 
owing  to  their  rapidly  increasing  greatness,  but 
the  expenditure  they  oconsioned  to  the  mother 
country;  ami  a  conviction  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  jirevalent  that  they  were  now  suthciently 
ready  for  self-government,  and  might  therefore 
safely  be  left  to  their  own  resources.  At  the  same 
time  the  errors  of  tlie  colonial  office  were  com- 
jilained  of  in  jjarliament  by  Mr.  Baillie,  member 
for  Inverness-shire,  who  embodied  tlie  charges 
of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  wasteful  expenditure 
against  it,  as  instanced  by  the  ca.ses  of  Ceylon  and 
J'ritisli  ( Juiana.  The  discussion  led  to  a  proposal, 
on  the  ))art  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  some  such 
change  should  l)e  introduced  into  our  system  of 
colonial  government  at  large  as  would  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  During  the  coui-se  of  the  session 
tliis  proposal  received  additional  weiglit  and  urg- 


ency from  the  intelligence  which  arrived  in  May 
of  the  disordered  state  of  Canada.  In  this,  the 
most  important  of  our  colonies,  an  indemnity  bill 
had  been  sanctioned,  gi-auting  compensation  to 
those  parties  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  rebellion  in  1837-8.  This  decree  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  colony,  who 
feared  that  the  compensation  would  be  extracted 
from  the  orderly  part  of  the  community,  in  favour 
of  those  who  had  occasioned  or  abetted  the  re- 
bellion ;  and  their  rage  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Lord  Elgin,  the  governor-general,  who,  contrary 
to  their  hopes,  had  given  his  assent  to  the  bill. 
On  his  return,,  therefore,  from  the  parliament 
house,  his  lonlship  was  pelted  by  the  mob,  the 
house  itself  was  attacked  and  burned  down,  and 
several  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  were  assailed 
in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  and  their  dwellings 
destroyed.  It  was  shown  that  this  spirit  of  dis- 
content pervaded  the  whole  extent  of  the  colony, 
while  these  riotous  proceedings,  iu.stead  of  being 
confined  to  the  lower  ordei-s,  wei'e  countenanced 
and  even  shared  in  by  ]teople  of  rank,  fortune, 
and  intelligence. 

When  the  home  government  was  thus  involved 
in  the  great  trial  of  the  colonial  question,  an 
additional  difficulty  was  thrown  into  it  from  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  dispo.s;\l  of  our  convict  popu- 
lation. "While  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had 
disj)osed  of  their  criminals  in  a  summary  fashion, 
by  sending  to  the  mines  or  the  galleys  such  lu* 
were  not  disposed  of  at  once  by  capital  ])unish- 
ment,  the  growing  spirit  of  English  liberty  liad 
revolted  at  the  sight  of  chains  and  bondage,  even 
when  inflicted  on  the  guilty.  Deportatiou  there- 
fore was  adopted,  by  which  the  evil  was  removed 
out  of  sight ;  and  our  American  colonies  had  at 
firet  been  used  as  places  of  banishment  for  our 
convicts,  until  such  a  species  of  clieap  labour  was 
repudiated.  The  course  of  banishment  w;is  then 
directed  to  our  Australasian  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  L;ind,  until  these 
])enal  settlements  refused  to  be  any  longer  the 
mere  sinks  and  drains  of  British  iniquity,  while 
the  mother  country,  oppres-sed  with  her  growing 
ho>ts  of  criminals,  was  at  a  loss  for  their  disposal. 
In  this  dilemma,  other  outlets  had  to  be  souglit 
for  those  whom  we  could  not  keep  at  liome;  and, 
in  September,  1848,  it  wjvs  announced  that  our 
convicts  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Gootl 
Hope,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them, 
and  partly  for  su|)plying  the  colonists  with  good 
cheap  labour.  But  the  Cape  colonists  were  in- 
dignant at  the  insult  of  being  converted  into 
jailors,  as  well  as  alarmed  at  the  moral  pestilence 
that  would  be  introduced  into  their  lionies;  and, 
at  a  public  meeting  hehl  at  Cape  Town  on  the 
4th  of  July,  as  soon  as  tlie  decision  of  the  home 
government  had  arrivetl,  seven  resolutions  were 
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passed,  in  which  the  inhabitants  comphiiued  of 
the  degradation,  and  expressed  their  determina- 
tion in  every  way  to  resist  it.  To  such  a  height, 
indeed,  liad  their  indignation  risen,  that  they 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  risk  the  horrors 
of  an  unequal  warfare,  ratlier  than  afford  the 
evil  a  footing  on  their  shores. 

This  resolution  was  soon  tested.  On  the  19th 
of  September  the  first  instalment  came,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  ship-load  of  felons  conveyed  from  Ber- 
muda, which  anchored  in  Simon's  Bay  in  the 
evening.  As  soon  as  the  ai'rival  was  known  at 
Cape  Town,  the  i)reconcerted  signal  of  alarm  was 


Cape  Town  and  Table  Mount,  from  near  Amsterrlam  Battery 


so  that  Sir  Harry  was  soon  compelled  to  have 
bread  baked  in  his  own  house.  Their  persevei-- 
ance  was  in  the  end  successful.  Ratlier  than  lose 
so  valuable  a  colony  to  the  British  crown,  which 
must  have  been  the  result,  the  home  government 
yielded;  and,  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
even  a  momentary  landing,  the  Neptune  sailed 
away  with  her  obnoxious  cargo  in  quest  of  more 
hospitable  settlements. 

During  this  session,  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  plans  for  its  coercion  and  relief,  occupied  the 
usual  amount  of  parliamentary  attention.     This 
necessity,  indeed,  was  so  urgent  that  the  discus- 
sion of   Irish   affairs  com- 
menced with   the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  in  the  more  disturbed 
disti'icts,  which  had   been 
c'^^^^sr  imposed  the  previous  year, 

'  '  ~  '    "^ '  was     continued     for     six 

months  longer.  Another 
step  was  a  motion  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  that  "the 
-  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury be  authorized  to  direct 
the  issue  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  any  sum  not 
exceeding  .£50,000,  for  af- 
fording relief  to  certain 
poor  -  law  unions  in  Ire  - 
land."  It  was  felt,  indeed, 
that  this  loan,  like  other 
grants  to  Ireland,  must,  from  the  desperate 
chances  of  repayment,  be  considered  as  a  gift, 
and  that  it  was  merely  part  and  parcel  of  a 
ruinous  system  that  afforded  no  i:)rospect  of  a 
close.  Such  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  when  he  gave  his  reluctant  assent  to 
the  proj^osal.  He  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  that 
"  this  must  be  the  last  vote,  and  he  should  agree 
to  it  distinctly  on  that  ground;  with  the  feeling 
that  the  time  had  clearly  come  when  ministers 
must  carefully  review  the  whole  subject  of  local 
taxation  in  Ireland,  and  come  forward  with  a 


given — the  gong  of  the  town-hall  sent  forth  its 
thunders,  the  chxirch  bells  were  rung  at  half- 
minute  time,  and  an  address  was  despatched  to 
the  governor,  "  praying,  as  the  people  have  de- 
termined that  the  convicts  must  not,  cannot,  and 
shall  not  be  landed  or  kept  in  any  parts  of  this 
colony,"  that  the  Neptune  should  be  ordered, 
after  victualling,  to  leave  their  shores,  and  rid 
the  colonists  of  their  anxiety.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
the  governor,  in  a  sore  sti'ait  between  the  parent 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fierce  de- 
termination of  the  colonists  on  the  other,  at- 
tempted a  middle  course,  and  retiirned  a  soft  I  general  proposition,  embracing  not  only  that,  but 
answer.  He  expressed  his  intention  not  to  i-e-  many  other  subjects."  A  third  proposal,  moved 
ceive  the  convicts  pending  the  arrival  of  answers  j  and  carried  after  the  usual  amount  of  Irish  op- 
to  his  despatches  on  the  subject  addressed  to  the  '  position,  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  in 
secretary  of  state,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  each  of  the  two  next  years  there  shall  be  paid  by 
month  or  six  weeks;  and  that  in  the  meantime  j  every  union  in  Ireland  a  sum  equal  to  the  rate 
the  Neptune  would  ride  at  anchor  in  Simon's  '  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  each  electoral  divi- 
Bay,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  ship.  But  this  I  sion  in  such  luiion,  towards  a  general  fund  for 
answer  was  anything  than  satisfactor}^  to  the  re-  I  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  That  the  said 
raonstrants;  they  dreaded  the  smuggling  of  even  j  sum  shall  be  paid  to  a  separate  account  at  the 
a  single  convict  on  shore  as  the  "  letting  out  of  I  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  the  paymaster  of 
water;"  and  they  commenced  action  by  stopping  I  civil  .services  in  Ireland,  and  shall  be  applied  in 
the  supplies  for  the  army,  navy,  and  government,  j  such  manner  as  parliament  shall  direct."     To 
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lliis,  al80,  the  following  ameudraeut  was  added : 
— -"  That  the  income-tax  received  from  property 
in  Ireland,  and  a  tax  to  be  derived  from  otlier 
description.s  of  Irish  j^roperty,  sliould  be  appro- 
priated for  the  augmentation  of  tiie  fund  to  be 
applied  for  the  relief  of  distress." 

While  this  rate-in-aid  bill  was  passing  through 
the  House  of  Commons  to  that  of  the  Lords,  and 
involved  in  the  uncertainties  of  an  anxious  and 
protracted  discussion,  the  growing  distress  of 
Ireland  brooked  neither  half  measures  nor  delay. 
The  „£o(),000  so  lately  granted  for  relief  had  dis- 
ap])eare(l,  like  a  droji  of  water  on  a  sand  lieap, 
and  more  and  larger  subsidies  were  in  demand, 
let  the  fate  of  the  bill  be  what  it  might.  On  tlie 
l!)tli  of  April,  therefore,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  proposed  to  authorize  her  majesty's 
treasury  to  advance  a  sum  of  ;£100,000  for 
affording  I'elief  to  certain  distressed  unions  in 
Ireland,  the  same  to  be  charged  on  any  rate  to 
be  levied  in  each  union,  under  any  measure  to 
be  passed  during  the  present  session. 

Iq  this  way,  the  passing  of  the  rate-in-aid  bill 
was  already  anticipated;  and  failing  this,  no 
remedy  remained  but  to  convert  the  demamlod 
loan  into  a  grant.  To  tliis  explanation  Lord 
John  Russell  added,  that  should  tlie  rate-in-aid 
l>ill  be  thrown  out,  the  government  would  ])ro- 
pose  no  further  grant  from  tlie  consolidated  fund. 
It  was  an  awkward  dilemma  prepared  for  those 
who  objected  to  a  present  loan  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress.  A  ]>roj)Osal  was  made  by  Mr. 
Herbert  to  substitute  an  income  and  i)roperty 
tax  on  such  land  in  Ireland  as  was  exempted 
from  its  operation,  in  lieu  of  the  rate-in-aid,  but 
the  latter  alternative  .seemed  the  nmre  toIeral)le 
evil  of  the  two;  and  Mr.  llcrliorl's  amendment 
was  rejected,  while  the  original  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  201  against  UtH. 

But  the  most  imjiortant  of  all  the  government 
Tneasures  at  this  period  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  was 
the  bill  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  encumbered 
e.states.  A  bill  to  that  effect  imleed  had  been 
pas.sed  last  year,  but  as  yet  it  was  little  more 
than  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  serious  obstacles 
with  which  its  working  was  impeded.  These 
originated  not  only  in  tlie  troubled  state  of  the 
country,  which  made  any  transfer  of  old  heredi- 
tary property  unpojnilar  and  dangerous,  but  also 
in  the  constitution  and  forms  of  jn-ocedure  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Facilities  must  be  granted 
for  sucli  a  kind  of  transference,  even  though 
(hey  should  be  of  an  arbitrary  character,  just  as 
ihe  habeas  corpus  law  itself  must  be  susjiended 
when  thesafety  of  the  whole  community  is  at  issue. 
The  bill  to  further  the  facilities  of  transference 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Romilly,  the  solicitor- 
general,  and  introduced  by  him  to  parliament 
on  the  2Gth  of  Ai)ril.     His  plan  was  to  the  fol- 


lowing effect:  Instead  of  the  buyers  and  sellers 
being  fettered  by  the  delays  of  chancery,  and  the 
exjiense  of  heavy  fees,  a  commission  was  to  be 
established,  through  which  the  whole  business  of 
transfer  should  be  cheajily  and  expeditiously 
conducted.  This  commission,  similar  to  one  for- 
merly established  for  the  West  Indies,  and  which 
had  worked  so  well,  was  to  consist  of  three  paid 
commissioners  and  a  secretary,  invested  with  all 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
It  was  to  frame  its  own  rules  for  its  guidance, 
which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  privy  council 
in  Ireland;  and  afterwards,  on  being  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  British  parliament,  they  were  to 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  had 
been  enacted  by  the  house.  The  commissioners 
would  also  have  the  power  to  alter  their  rules 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire, with  this  restriction,  however,  that  they 
should  not  frame  any  rules  imposing  fees  upon, 
or  levying  them  from  suitors.  In  the  first 
insUmce,  al.so,  this  commis-sion,  instead  of  being 
permanent,  was  to  continue  five  years,  until  the 
experiment  of  it.s  working  had  been  fully  tested. 
As  for  their  olHcial  duties,  they  were  only  to  act 
on  a|)pIication  being  maile  to  them  by  owners  or 
encumbrancers  of  estates;  and  this  being  done, 
they  were  to  sell  the  property  in  such  a  manner, 
and  in  such  quantities,  as  might  .seem  to  them 
for  the  best.  The  conveyance  to  the  purcha.ser 
was  to  be  made  by  a  short  and  simple  schedule, 
that  would  be  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  pur- 
cha.ser;  while  the  commissioners  should  have  the 
same  right  of  j»utting  him  in  i>o.sse.ssion  as  was 
vested  in  the  execution  of  u  sherilfs  writ,  by 
which  actions  of  ejectment  to  obtain  jiossession 
would  be  uniieces.sary.  The  purchase  money 
was  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the 
name  of  the  commission,  and  then  to  be  divided 
without  delay  amongst  tlie  various  pei-song  en- 
titled to  it,  the  commission  determining  as  to 
the  jiersons  to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid. 

Such  were  the  most  inijrorUxnt  particulars  of 
the  new  and  improve<l  bill  for  the  sale  ami 
transfer  of  encumbered  Irisli  property:  it  was 
received  with  cheei"s  from  all  sides  of  the  house, 
and  was  passed  through  the  commons  with 
scarcely  any  opposition.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  upper  house  by  Ixnd  John  CamiiWll  on  the 
11th  of  June,  who  confessed  that  the  bill  was  in- 
ileed  of  an  ai-bitrary  character,  and  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  most  urgent  necessity.  The 
chief  objections  were  brought  against  it  by  Ix)rd 
Brougham,  who  suggested  one  or  two  modifica- 
tion.s.  By  the  first  of  these,  the  encumbered 
proprietor,  instead  of  having  the  unlimited 
]iower  of  selling,  couM  only  dispose  of  his  landed 
)>ro]ierty  when  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
rental  were  eaten  up  by  the  mortgages,  while  no 
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sale  was  to  be  made  at  less  tliau  a  certain  number 
of  years'  purchase.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  aud  after  several  alterations, 
to  which  the  House  of  Commons  assented,  it 
finally  passed  into  law. 

Another  measure  of  relief  for  Ireland  was  an 
amendment  of  the  Irish  poor  law.     The  system 
hitherto  in  use  had  proved  unavailing,  from  the 
burdens  already  entailed  on  property,  and  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  national  pauperism,  so  that,  but 
for  the  repeated  aid  of  government,  the  poor-law 
system  itself  would  have  been  utterly  extinguished. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  evil.     It 
chiefly  consistedof  the  introduction  of  a  maximum 
in  each  separate  electoral  division,  and  the  rates 
in   all   the   electoral    divisions   in   the    unions. 
When  in  any  case   the  rates  of  one  of   these 
divisions  amounted  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
it  should  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  other  elec- 
toral divisions  of  the  union  to  contribute  a  share 
in  whatever  further  relief  might  be  required — 
this  share  not  to  exceed  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  in  each  division.     In  this  way,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  relief  would  be  raised  to  seven  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.     As  the  necessity  of  some 
such  measure  was  apparent,  and  as  no  better 
lemedy  for  the  present  could  be  suggested,  the 
'nil  was  passed  in  the  commons,  with  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  that  rates  in 
payment  of  former  advances  and  loans,  should 
be  sepai-ated  from  the  maximums  fixed  by  the 
rate-in-aid  bill.     The  whole  brunt  of  opposition 
was  brought  against  the  measure  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  stigmatized  as  a  miserable 
attempt  at  legislation,  and   a   "  trap   to   catch 
English  capital."     The  bill  was  examined  and 
contested  clause  by  clause;  that  of  the  maximum 
rate,  which  formed  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
fabric,  was  removed;  and  in  this  dismantled  con- 
dition the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  commons  for 
reconsideration.     There,  however,  its  arrival  was 
confronted  with  a  question  of  privilege.     Ought 
the  house  to  waive  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
matters  affecting  public  money,  b}''  assenting  to 
the  amendments  of  the   lords,  although   these 
amendments  touched  upon  rates  ?    Here,  also,  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  case  prevailed;  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  upper  house  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, aud  the  greater  part  of  the  amend- 
ments were  adojjted. 

Other  measures  in  relation  to  Irish  relief  were 
considered  during  the  course  of  the  session.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  proposal  of  the  chancellor 
of  exchequer  to  advance  a  loan  to  the  Irish  land- 
holders of  i;300,000,  in  addition  to  the  former 
loans,  for  the  drainage  and  improvement  of  their 
estates.  To  this,  also,  he  proposed  an  additional 
^200,000  for   the   more    costly,  but   more   im- 


proving system  of  arterial  drainage,  which  had 
already  been  adopted  with  signal  benefit  to  Ireland. 
This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  vote.     Another 
had  reference  to  emigration.  The  superabundance 
of  the  Irish  population  required  to  be  drawn  ofi", 
and  facilities   were  needed  for  the  purpose  by 
those  who   wei'e  desirous  to  emigrate.     In  this 
case,  it  was  proposed  that  the  boards  of  guardians 
should  be  empowered  to  boiTOw  money  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  loans  to  Irish  emigrants, 
to  be  repaid  by  instalments  in  the  course  of  five  or 
seven  years.     The  landed  proprietors,  also,  were 
to  be  allowed,  for  the  same  purposes,  to  borrow 
money  upon  their  settled  property  for  a  similar 
period.      In  this  way,  it  was   stated,  the  sum 
needed,  amounting  to  a  million  or  a  million  and 
a  half,  would   be  entirely  defrayed  from   Irish 
resources.     This  motion,  which  was  proposed  on 
the  15th  of  May  by  Mr.  Mansell,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  county  of  Limerick,  was  also  carried. 
That  volcanic  shaking  of  the  nations  by  which 
so  many  thrones  had  been  overturned  during  the 
previous  year,  could  not  escape  the  anxious  soli- 
citude of  the  British  parliament,  isolated  though 
the  country  had  been  from  the  visitation;  and  so 
early  as  the  6tli  of  March  the  subject  was  com- 
menced, by  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  contractor 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
British  government,  had  been  allowed  to  furnish 
them  from  the  government  stores  for  the  use  of 
the  insurgents  in  Sicily  ?     The  answer  was,  that 
this  had  been  inadvertently  done,  and  was  after- 
wards the  subject  of  deep  regret.     The  question 
of  British  participation  in  the  recent  troubles  in 
the  north  of  Italy  soon  after  followed;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  was  accused  of  withholding  a    de- 
spatch from  the  Austrian  government,  connected 
with  the  views  of  the  latter  towards  Sardinia,  by 
which  an  unfounded  alarm  had  been  created  in 
the  public  mind  of  Britain  against  Austria.     The 
motion  for  producing  this  suppressed  document, 
however,    was   withdrawn.     The   French  inter- 
vention in  the  aftairs  of  Rome,  by  which  the  in- 
surrection had  been  subdued  and  the  pontiff"  re- 
placed—and the  revolt  of  Hungary,  by  which  the 
overthrow  of  the  Austrian  dominion  over  that 
country  had  been  all  but  accomplished — came  in 
for  their  share  of  discussion,  bearing  as  they  did 
upon  British  interests,  and  attracting  a  full  share 
of  British  sympathy.      It  was  evident,  indeed, 
that  with  1848,  an  age  of  revolution  had  com- 
menced which  the  rest  of  the  present  century 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  settle,  let  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  struggle  be   what  it  might. 
And  still,  in  every  case,  the  question  was.  Had 
Britain,  amidst  all  these  trying  events,  conducted 
her  policy  according  to  the  good  faith  of  treaties, 
and  the  claims  of  political  justice?     A  satisfac- 
tory answer  was  given  by  Lord  Palmerston.     Our 
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government  had  not  interfered,  but  it  had  not 
remained  silent:  it  had  expressed  those  sentiments 
which  a  great  nation  can  never  utter  in  vain. 
"  It  is  not  fitting,"  said  his  lordship,  in  his  place 
in  parliament — "  it  is  not  fitting  that  a  country 
occupying  such  a  proud  position  as  England — 
that  a  country  having  such  various  and  extensive 
interests — should  lock  herself  up  in  a  simple  re- 
gard to  her  own  internal  affaire,  and  should  be  a 
passive  and  mute  spectator  of  everything  that  is 
going  on  around.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may 
be  said,  '  Your  opinions  ai-e  but  opinions;  and  you 
express  them  against  our  opinions,  who  have  at 
our  command  large  armies  to  back  them:  what 
are  opinions  against  armies?'  My  answer  is, 
opinions  are  stronger  than  armies.  I  say,  then, 
that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  remain  passive  specta- 
tors of  events  that  in  their  immediate  conse- 
quences affect  other  countries,  but  which,  in  tlieir 
remote  and  certain  consequences,  are  sure  to 
come  back  with  disastrous  effect  upon  oui'selves; 
that  so  far  as  the  courtesies  of  international  in- 
tercourse may  permit  us  to  do  so,  it  is  our  duty, 
especially  when  our  o])iniou  is  asked — as  it  has 
been  on  many  occasions  on  which  we  have  been 
blamed  for  giving  it — to  state  our  opinions 
founded  on  the  experience  of  this  country — an 
experience  that  miglit  be,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  an  example  to  less  fortunate  countries. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  interpose  in  any  manner 
tliat  will  commit  tlii.s  country  to  embark  iu  those 
hostilities.  All  we  can  justly  do,  id  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opjjortunities  that  may  present 
themselves,  in  whifh  the  counsels  of  friendship 
and  peace  may  be  offered  to  the  contending  par- 
ties. Her  majesty's  government  have  not,  in  the 
present  stale  of  the  matter,  thought  that  any 
opportunity  has  as  yet  ]«resented  itself  that 
could  enable  them,  with  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage, to  make  an  official  communication  of  those 
opinions  which  they  entertain  on  this  subject— I 
say  official,  as  contr.ulistinguished  from  opinions 
expressed  iu  a  more  i)rivate  and  confidential 
manner:  but  undoubtedly,  if  any  occasion  were 
to  occur  that  should  lead  them  to  think  the  ex- 
pression of  such  opinions.would  tend  to  a  favour- 
able result,  it  would  T)e.the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment not  to  let  such  an  opportiuiity  pass  by." 

Among  the  lost  bills  of  this  session,  which 
had  reference  chiefly  to  retrenchment  and  par- 
liamentary reform,  one  of  tlie  most  important 
was  the  admissibility  of  the  Jews  to  parliament. 
On  this  occasion,  the  proposal  was  moved  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  wlio  reviewed  the  three 
oaths  taken  by  members  on  their  a<lmission  to 
parliament,  viz.  those  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration.  The  first  of  these  was  super- 
fluous, !i3  no  lineal  descendant  of  James  II.  re- 
mained, and  therefore  he  i)rojX)sed  that  it  should 


be  abrogated.  As  for  the  oath  of  abjuration,  his 
loi'dship  alleged  that  it  was  only  a  modification 
of  the  first,  and  devised  to  exclude  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  ending  with  these  words,  "on 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,"  which  a  Jew  could  not 
take,  however  he  might  abjure  Popei-y  and  all 
its  pi-etensions.  His  lordship  therefore  proposed 
that  these  words  should  be  omitted  in  the  ca-se 
of  Jewish  subjects,  to  make  them  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  parliament.  The  bill  in  this  form  passed 
through  the  several  readings  in  the  commons,  the 
third  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  272  to  206. 
It  was  not  equally  fortunate  with  the  lords. 
There,  the  second  reading  was  moved  on  the 
26th  of  July,  l)ut  had  the  episcopal  bench  for  its 
chief  antagonists,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-five. 

Another  measure,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  the  legal  restrictions  against  marriage 
with  a  decea.sed  wife's  sister,  was  brought  before 
parliament  this  session  for  the  second  time. 
Although  the  Christian  world  at  large  had 
generally  been  agi'eed  ujion  the  religious  illegality 
of  such  marriages,  the  practice  in  England  had 
latterly  become  so  frequent,  and  the  succession 
of  such  an  amount  of  proi>erty  had  become  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  that  in  l&3o  all  antecedent 
marriages  between  a  widower  and  liis  wife's  sister 
were  legalized,  but  all  contracted  subsequently 
to  that  date  were  annulled.  Rut  since  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  it  had  been  found  by  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  that  from  30,000  to  50,000  of 
such  marriages  had  taken  place,  involving  the 
legitimacy  of  at  lea.st  40,000  children.  Tlie 
bill  proposing  the  final  and  complete  remov:d 
of  all  such  restrictions  was  introduced  on  the 
22d  of  February,  by  Mr.  James  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  the  discus-sions  that  followed  on  the  subject 
embi-aced  the  whole  range  of  theological,  moral, 
and  social  obligations.  The  principal  arguments 
l)Oth  for  and  against  such  unions  had  to  be  de- 
rivetl  from  the  Levitic.il  law;  and  as  each  dispu- 
tant had  his  own  interpretation,  or  glo.ss,  or  com- 
ment upon  the  subject,  such  an  amount  of  theo- 
logical ca.suistry  was  brought  forward  as  has  sel- 
dom been  displayed  in  a  modern  British  parlia- 
ment. The  question  was  so  frequently  adjourned, 
that  the  bill  did  not  reach  its  second  reading  till 
the  2oth  of  June,  wlien  it  was  c.irried  by  a  major- 
ity of  177  ag:»inst  143.  Here,  however,  its  pro- 
gress was  for  the  time  arrested,  the  lateness  of 
the  .season,  aa  wtll  as  the  state  of  public  feeling 
against  it,  giving  no  prospect  of  the  bill  being 
brought  to  a  third  reading  during  this  year.  On 
the  1st  of  Augiist,the  parliament  w.as  prorogued 
by  commission. 

After  the  victories  whi«-h  .so  lately  crowned 
our  arms  in  India,  the  ti-anquillity  of  our  e.nstern 
empire,  with  few  exceptions,  continued  uuiuter- 
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rupted  during  the  course  of  1847.  This  pacific 
cliaracter  was  no  doubt  materially  promoted  by 
the  death  of  Akbar  Khan,  our  chief  antagonist 
in  the  Cabool  war.  In  the  Punjab,  a  sei-ious 
disturbance  was  threatened  from  the  intrigues 
of  tlie  Eanee  to  ovevtlirow  tlie  council  of  regency; 
but  by  adopting  the  summary  process  of  trans- 
porting lier  under  a  military  escort  to  ShaiIc230ora, 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Lahore,  and 
keeping  her  there  under  strict  surveillance,  the 
danger  was  averted.  In  Sciude,  also,  our  lately 
acquired  conquest,  a  temporary  disturbance  which 
might  have  risen  into  dangerous  importance,  was 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  gallantly  of  a  British 
officer  and  his  handful  of  troops.  A  clan  or 
tribe  called  the  Boogtees,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  those  marauding  hordes  that  infest 
tlie  frontiers  of  Scinde,  to  the  number  of  600  or 
700  foot,  and  a  small  party  of  horse,  had  de- 
scended into  the  plains,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Tiraanee  river.  They  were  encountered 
near  the  Khoonee  jungle  by  Lieutenant  Mere- 
wether,  who  had  set  out  to  oppose  them  at  the 
head  of  133  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Scinde 
irregular  cavalry.  The  battle  that  ensued  was, 
notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  the  combatants, 
of  the  most  desperate  cliaracter,  the  Boogtees 
rallying  after  each  repulse,  and  renewing  the 
conflict  with  the  most  obstinate  perseverance, 
until  nearly  the  whole  were  cut  to  pieces,  includ- 
ing all  their  chieftains  of  note.  In  October,  the 
hero  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad  resigned  his 
office  as  governor  of  the  province  of  Scinde. 
Viscount  Hardiuge  also  resigned  his  office  of 
governor-general,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie. 

These  eastern  events  were  but  the  mutterings 
of  the  distant  storm,  which  was  again  to  gather 
around  the  Punjab.  It  was  from  the  powerful 
and  daring  Sikhs,  still  untamed  by  their  terrible 
defeat,  that  the  danger  was  to  proceed.  In  their 
occupation  of  the  new  province,  the  British  had 
resolved  to  substitute  Sirdar  Khan  Sing  as  new 
governor  of  Mooltan ;  and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  a  Ben- 
gal civil  officer,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  were 
sent  to  instal  him  in  office.  But  by  one  of  those 
sudden  and  treacherous  revolutions  so  common 
in  India,  Agnew  and  Anderson  were  attacked 
and  desperately  wounded  by  the  natives;  and  on 
being  carried  for  shelter  to  a  small  fort  outside 
the  town,  its  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  as- 
sailants by  the  Sikh  garrison  who  held  it,  and 
the  two  officers  were  overpowered  and  murdered. 

As  soon  as  tidings  of  this  assassination  reached 
Lahore,  bodies  of  our  Indian  allies  were  ordered  to 
march  upon  Mooltan ;  and  Lieutenant  Edwardes, 
employed  with  a  small  force  upon  the  Indus, 
broke  up  his  encampment,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  scene  of  action.     He  effected  a  junction  with 


Colonel  Cortland;  and  their  united  forces,  chiefly 
composed  of  Sikh  regiments  in  the  British  service, 
attacked  and  routed  an  army  of  their  revolted 
countrymen.  But  although  they  continued  to 
press  onward  for  Mooltan,  disjjersing  the  enemy 
in  their  way,  and  were  joined  by  native  troops 
that  brought  their  force  up  to  18,000,  they  were 
still  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
such  a  city,  and  were  obliged  to  send  to  Lahore 
for  reinforcements,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
army  before  the  walls  of  Mooltan  soon  mustered 
28,000  men,  of  whom  6000  were  British  soldiers. 
With  these,  also,  General  Whish  arrived,  who 
assumed  the  chief  command. 

The  British  general  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  attemjot  the  capture  of  Mooltan,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  an  attack  on  the  outworks 
on  the  12th  of  September.  All  the  defensible 
points  on  one  side  of  the  city  were  taken  after 
a  desiderate  resistance;  but  on  the  following  da_y, 
when  a  still  more  decisive  onset  was  to  be  at- 
tempted, Shere  Sing,  one  of  the  auxiliary  chief- 
tains of  the  British  invading  force,  suddenly 
deserted  their  cause,  with  5000  Sikhs  who  were 
under  his  command.  A  similar  spirit  of  defec- 
tion was  manifested  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Sikh  population,  who  were  ready  to  forget  their 
feuds  for  a  joint  attack  on  the  British  invaders; 
and  soon  a  formidable  army  of  30,000,  under  the 
command  of  Shere  Sing,  and  his  father  Chuttur 
Sing,  were  in  the  field,  and  ready  to  contend  with 
their  late  masters  for  the  possession  of  the  Pun- 
jab. This  formidable  revolt  required  the  pre- 
sence of  another  British  army  near  the  centre 
of  the  Punjab,  and  thither  accordingly  a  strong 
force  was  sent  about  the  middle  of  November, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Gougb.  In  the 
meantime,  the  siege  of  Mooltan  was  continued 
by  General  Whish,  while  the  town  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Moolraj,  lately  its  dewaii  or  gov- 
ernor, who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  charge 
by  the  British  as  a  doubtful  ally,  in  favour  of 
Sirdar  Khan  Sing. 

The  besieging  army  being  now  raised  by  rein- 
forcements from  Bombay  to  32,000  men,  of  whom 
15,000  were  British,  made  their  final  assault  upon 
the  town  on  the  28th  of  December.  On  the  next 
morning,  when  the  assailants  had  carried  their 
bombardment  close  to  the  walls,  an  immense 
magazine  within  the  town  blew  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  shaking  Mooltan  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  tumbling  the  houses  about  the  ears 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  fearful  earthquake  oc- 
casioned only  a  momentary  pause  in  the  assault, 
and  though  their  chief  magazine  of  military 
stores  was  destroyed,  the  Sikhs  continued  their 
resistance  for  fifty  hours  longer.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  January,  the  British  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  town,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
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citadel  into  which  the  enemy  had  retired,  and 
Avhere  they  did  not  surrender  till  the  22d,  when 
their  stronghold  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  sap  and  mine,  and  about  to  be  blown 
into  the  air.  Of  the  garrison  who  mai'ched  out 
after  this  brave  resistance,  the  following  descrip- 
tion is  given: — "First  appeared  about  200  ill- 
clothed  miserable  wretclies,  who  seemed  broken 
and  dispirited;  then  followed  about  3500  hard, 
trained,  stern,  and  stalwart-looking  men;  they 
had  defended  the  fort  to  the  last,  and  abandoned 


it  only  when  no  longer  tenable.     They  looked  as 

if  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  in  the 

breaches,  if  such  had  been  the  will  of  their  chief." 

It  was  evident  from  these  specimens,  that  the 

British  ascendency  in  India  was  now  to  encounter 

more   formidable   enemies   than   the  unwarlike 

effeminate  Hindoos.     Of  Moolraj,  who  came  out 

:  the  last,  it  is  added,  "He  neither  wore  the  face 

!  of  defiance  or  dejection,  but  moved  along  under 

the  general  gaze,  as  one  conscious  of   having 

I  bravely  done  his  duty,  and  aware  of  being  the 
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object  of  universal  regard."  He  was  tried  as  an 
accessory  to  the  assassinations  committed  on 
Vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Andei-sou ;  and 
being  found  guilty  after  a  long  trial  of  tifteen 
days,  lie  received  sentence  of  death,  which,  how- 
ever, was  commuted  for  imprisonment  during 
life.  After  the  fall  of  Mooltan,  the  victorious 
army  marched  northward  to  join  the  forces  of 
Lord  Gough. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progi'ess,  the 
grand  army  in  the  field  which  was  opposed  to 
Chere  Sing  and  Chuttur  Sing  had  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. These  chiefs  had  skilfully  posted  their 
forces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab, 
near  the  town  of  Ramnuggur,  having  also  forti- 
fied and  occupied  the  town,  a  grove  of  trees  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  and  a  small  island 
in  mid -channel  com])rising  about  two  acres. 
Here  they  were  attacked  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  Lord 
Gough;  but  the  Sikhs  were  so  skilfully  posted, 
and  defended  themselves  so  bravely,  while  the 
British,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
committed  so  many  blunders  that  they  were  un- 
successful at  every  point,  and  suflfered  a  heavy 
loss  in  men  and  officei-s.  On  the  30th,  o]ierations 
were  resumed  by  an  attack  u]ion  the  Sikhs  in 
front,  while  a  strong  British  force  was  detached 


to  cross  the  river  above  Raninuggur,  and  take 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  This  last  move- 
ment was  effected  on  the  2d  of  December;  and 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  our  army  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade  along  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  encampment,  compelled  them  to  fall 
back  two  miles,  and  succeeded  in  sending  another 
British  detachment  across  the  Chenab.  Although 
the  Sikhs  resisted  each  lodgment,  it  wa.s  so  un- 
successfully, that  they  abandoned  their  position, 
leaving  the  pa&sage  of  the  river  open  to  the  Bri- 
tish, who  crossed  in  full  expectation  that  tlie 
campaign  had  already  terminated. 

This  flattering  hope  was  speedily  brought  to  a 
painful  close.  On  the  lOth  of  January,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  the  Sikhs  had  taken 
Attack,  which  had  made  a  long  au<l  gallant  de- 
fence, and  that  their  army  now  amounted  to 
40,0(X1  men  and  sixty-two  g\nis,  ready,  if  nee«l 
should  be,  to  become  the  as.x.iilauts  in  turn. 
Eager  to  reach  them,  and  end  the  war  by  one 
decisive  action.  Lord  Gough  rajuiUy  advanced 
to  tlie  village  of  Chillianwallah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  lie  found  them  skilfully 
drawn  up,  entrenched  by  sjindliills,  ravines,  and 
jungles,  of  which  they  well  knew  the  military 
use.  Although  the  British  troops  were  wearied 
with   their  long  march,   and   the  dav   was    far 
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spent,  and  although  the  intervening  ground  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy  had  not  been  care- 
fully reconnoitred  and  ascertained,  the  signal  of 
attack  was  given,  and  followed  by  a  result  un- 
wonted in  the  history  of  our  Indian  warfare. 
The  well-served  artillery  of  the  Sikhs  tore  our 
coluiJius  as  they  advanced;  our  troops  that  were 
sent  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  jungle,  were 
outflanked  and  driven  back;  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  cavalry,  instead  of  charging,  turned 
bridle,  and  rode  through  their  own  artillery, 
overturning  and  trampling  down  everything  in 
their  way.  Over  the  whole  front  of  the  engage- 
ment a  series  of  unfortunate  movements  had 
been  made,  and  disgraceful  checks  or  defeats  ex- 
perienced. The  British  indeed  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  but  it  was  with  the  loss  of  2269  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  five  stand  of  colours  and 
four  guns  taken,  with  the  recapture  also  of  those 
cannon  we  had  taken  in  the  engagement. 

On  the  ai-rival  in  England  of  the  despatches 
from  India,  it  was  felt  that  not  only  a  national 
calamity,  but  even  a  national  disgrace  had  been 
sustained,  by  this  unfortunate  battle  of  Chillian- 
wallah.  It  was  a  positive  defeat,  and  that  too 
from  an  Indian  army  scarcely  more  numerous 
than  our  own.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  would 
tend  moi'e  to  desti'oy  our  prestige  in  the  East, 
than  even  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Afghani- 
stan. While  the  public  at  home  was  incensed 
and  mortified,  the  government  was  compelled  to 
act  with  stern  promptitude ;  and  accordingly 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Scinde, 
whom  the  universal  acclamation  called  for  on 
this  trying  occasion,  was  immediately  appointed 
to  repair  to  India  as  commauder-in  chief  of  the 
forces,  and  member  extraordinary  of  the  council 
of  India.  So  high  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  military  talents,  and  the  teri'or  of  his  name 
among  the  Indian  nations,  that  it  was  hoped  his 
arrival  there  would  at  once  recal  victory  to  our 
standard,  whatever  mischances  might  happen 
during  the  interval.  Fortunately,  however,  an 
event  followed  close  upon  that  of  Chillian wallah, 
by  which  the  reputation  lost  in  the  latter  in- 
stance was  amply  retrieved. 

This  was  a  second  encounter  with  the  Sikhs, 
in  which  they  were  completely  defeated.  To  the 
number  of  60,000,  and  with  fifty-nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  they  had  pitched  their  camp  between 
the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum,  at  a  place  called 
Goojerat,  confident  in  their  luimbers  and  late 
success,  and  eager  for  another  trial.  And  for 
this  they  had  not  long  to  wait,  as  Lord  Gough 
on  the  20th  of  February  had  come  up  with  them, 
though  his  army  did  not  muster  more  than 
25,000.  His  late  disaster  had  taught  him  cau- 
tion; and  the  enemy  was  now  to  be  overcome 
by  the  superiority  of  Euro])ean  strategy,  instead 
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I  of  a  mere  hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  which  the 
Sikhs  would  have  the  benefit  of  superior  num- 
bers. The  engagement  commenced  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  by  a  cannonade  so  close, 
heavy,  and  destructive,  that  Lord  Gough  de- 
scribed it  as  exceeding  all  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever    witnessed.       The    Sikhs    indeed    bore    up 


Lieutenant-general  Lord  Gotjgh. 
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against  it  bravely,  and  answered  it  promptly 
with  their  artillery;  but  the  iron  shower  that 
made  huge  gaps  in  their  ranks  obliged  them  re- 
luctantly to  fall  back.  The  British  advanced, 
and  carried  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position; 
their  artillery  moved  forwai'd  with  great  i"apid- 
ity;  and  the  unintermitting  cannonade  that  con- 
tinued to  play  upon  the  Sikhs,  drove  them  from 
every  position,  and  compelled  them  to  a  retreat, 
which  was  speedily  changed  into  a  headlong 
flight.  Such  was  the  victory  of  Goojerat,  won 
by  British  cannon  directed  by  science  and  skill, 
and  which  was  cheaply  won  by  the  victors,  who 
had  only  ninety-two  killed  and  682  wounded. 
So  total  indeed  was  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs, 
that  all  thought  of  further  resistance  was  aban- 
doned; and  accordingly,  Shere  Sing,  Chuttur  Sing, 
and  the  other  insurgent  chiefs,  repaired  to  the 
British  camp,  and  there  surrendered  themselves 
and  their  bi'oken  army  to  the  conquerors,  along 
with  the  guns  and  other  trophies  they  had  cap- 
tured at  Chillian  wallah.  Soon  after,  the  fortress 
of  Attock  was  recovered  by  the  British,  who 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  drove  a  body  of  Afghans, 
who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Sikhs,  through 
the  Khyber  Pass  towards  Cabool.  By  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Governor-general  of  India  it 
was  announced,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Pun- 
jab was  at  an  end;  that  all  its  teri'itories  were 
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now  a  ]3ortiou  of  the  British  empire  in  India; 
and  while  every  class  were  summoned  to  obedi- 
ence, they  were  warned,  that  any  fresh  outbreak 
would  be  punished  with  ]H'om]>t  and  most  ris^or- 
ous  severity. 

In  pro])ortiou  to  the  desjjondency  that  liad 
been  felt  at  home  by  the  disheartening  tidings 
of  our  disasters  at  Chillianwallah,  was  the  exul- 
tation that  welcomed  the  splendid  victory  of 
Goojerat.  All  fears  for  our  Indian  empire  were 
silenced,  and  Lord  Gough,  so  lately  the  object  of 
iniblic  blame,  was  now  the  popular  hero  of  the 
day.  But  an  official  testimony  of  the  importance 
of  the  event  was  given  by  parliament  on  the 
24th  of  April,  when  it  was  introduceil  b»fori- 
both  hou.ses.  Its  celebration  was  recommended 
by  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving,  anil  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lord  Gough  and  the 
officers  and  army  engaged  in  the  recent  opera- 
tions of  the  Punjab. 

The  free-trade  principle,  which  was  now  in 
full  ojjeration,  was  attended  with  such  results  as 
satisfied  its  most  sanguine  advocates.  A  diminu- 
tion of  j)auperism,  a  greater  abundance  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000,000  sterling,  were  unmistakeable  symp- 
toms of  the  wisdom  of  this  great  political  experi- 
ment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ilepression  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  ilitHculties  in 
which  agriculturists  were  involved  in  consequence 
of  the  reduced  prices  of  their  ])roduce,  formeil  a 
serious  counterpoise  to  the  mercantile  prosperity 
of  the  country.  These  circumstances  were  thus 
noticed  in  the  royal  speech  read  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, when  parliament  was  opened  bycommi-ssion 
on  the  31st  of  January,  ISaO;  -"  Her  majesty  has 
great  satisfaction  in  congratulating  you  on  the  im- 
proved condition  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
It  is  with  regret  that  her  majesty  has  observed  the 
complaints  which  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
have  ]n-oeeeded  from  the  ownei-s  and  occupiers 
of  land.  Her  majesty  greatly  laments  that  any 
portion  of  her  subjects  should  be  suttering  dis- 
tress; but  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification 
to  her  majesty  to  witness  the  increased  enjoy- 
ment of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
which  cheapness  and  plenty  have  bestowed  upon 
the  great  bod}'  of  her  peoi>le." 

The  op[)ortunity  of  remonstrance  against  the 
fruits  of  free  trade,  as  exemplified  in  our  agri- 
cultural depression,  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
protectionists;  and  accordingly,  when  the  royal 
address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
met  with  a  formidable  opposition.  It  had  lightly 
touched  the  prevalent  evil,  and  proposed  no 
remetly;  and  in  an  amendment  it  was  proposed 
to  add,  that  these  agricultural  evils  were 
mainly  owing  "  to  recent  legislative  enactment,**, 


aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  local  taxation." 
The  address  without  the  amendment  was  passed 
in  the  lords  by  a  majoi'ity  of  forty-nine.  In  the 
commons  the  subject  was  taken  up  with  con- 
siderable keenness,  where  the  principle  of  free 
trade  was  decried  as  the  great  source  of  our 
agricultural  grievances,  and  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  matter  was  seriously  proposed.  It  was 
answered,  however,  that  these  grievances  were 
only  temporary,  not  permanent;  that  our  agri- 
culture as  yet  was  only  in  a  transition  state,  in 
which  the  evils  of  the  experiment  had  first  to  be 
encountered;  and  that  with  improved  modes  of 
cultivation,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  keep  our 
ground  against  the  cheajmess  of  foreign  markets. 
The  royal  address  was  carried  in  the  commons 
by  311  against  192. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament,  the  claims 
of  the  agricultural  classes  were  brought  before  the 
house  by  Mr.  DTsraeli,  on  the  19th  of  February. 
He  stated  that  the  prospects  of  the  agriculturists 
were  daily  becoming  darker;  that  the  value  of 
the  fee-simple  of  the  soil  was  deteriorating,  ami 
the  factitious  employment  of  the  people  in  rural 
districts  diminishing.  The  oidy  sure  remedy 
for  this,  he  alleged,  was  tlie  re-establishment  of 
those  protective  laws  which  had  lately  been 
abrogated.  But  as  the  government  now  stood 
committed  to  free  trade,  so  that  such  a  change 
was  hopeless,  he  would  propose  instead,  the  re- 
mission of  that  local  taxation  which  weighed 
heaviest  upon  the  agi-icultural  classes.  He  wouM 
propo.se  therefore    the  following  resolutions: — 

1.  That  the  poor-law  establishment  charges 
in  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  (about  £1,500,000) 
should    be    tran.sferred  to  the  general   revenue. 

2.  That  certain  miscellaneous  rates  which,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  was  convenient  to  raise  by  the 
machinery  of  the  poor  law,  but  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
such  as  registration  of  births  and  dtatlis,  prepara- 
tion of  jury-list,<»,  &c.,  .should  also  be  defrayed  by 
the  consolidated  fund.  3.  That  the  charge  fur 
the  casual  poor  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
should  likewise  be  transferred  to  the  general 
revenue. 

Against  these  proposals,  and  the  statements  by 
which  they  were  enforced,  the  arguments  of  the 
free-trade  party  were  numerous  and  cogent.  It 
was  alleged,  that  it  involved  the  question  of 
whether  £18,0(K1,0(M1  or  .£20,000,000  should  be 
transferred  from  the  land  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  It  wjis  but  part  of  a  great  measure  that 
would  be  certain  to  follow,  affecting  our  whole 
fi.scal  system,  and  involving  a  revival  of  the  policy 
of  the  last  five  or  six  years.  And,  after  all,  what 
relief  would  the  present  measure  accomj>lisli, 
even  if  it  were  conceded  /  It  was  also  stated, 
that  considerable  agricultural  distress  had  per- 
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vaded  other  eouutries  of  Europe,  where  prices 
liad  been  dejn-essed  notwithstanding  i)rotection, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  free  importation  into 
Enghxnd.  Besides,  it  appeared  that  during  the 
last  year  we  had  imported  5,(300,000  qrs.  of 
foreign  wheat,  which  had  chiefly  been  consumed 
by  those  who  lived  by  hibour;  and  that  from 
such  an  augmented  demand,  our  own  produce 
had  the  best  chance  of  success.  Even  let  the 
£2,000,000  also  of  taxation  be  transferred  accord- 
ing to  the  j)roposal  of  Mr.  D 'Israeli,  could  it  be 
justly  assumed  that  there  would  always  be  an 
annual  surplus  to  meet  the  demand  I  And  even 
if  there  sliould  be  such  a  surplus,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  devote  it  to  the  remission  or  mitiga- 
tion of  taxes  that  oppressed  the  industry  of  the 
country,  than  to  bestow  it  upon  real  property? 
How  strong  the  protectionist  party  still  was,  and 
with  what  reluctance  these  arguments  were  re- 
ceived, was  shown  on  the  division  of  the  house, 
when  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  21,  252  votes  being  in  its  favour,  and  273 
against  it. 

The  necessary  but  often  vexatious  subject  of 
]:arliamentary  reform  was  the  next  subject  of 
deliberation,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  to  the  following  eifect: — 
"That  leave  be  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  national  rejji-esentation,  by  extending 
the  elective  franchise,  so  that  every  man  of  full 
age,  and  not  subject  to  any  mental  or  legal  dis- 
ability, who  shall  have  been  the  resident  occu- 
pier of  a  house,  or  i)art  of  a  house  as  a  lodger, 
for  twelve  months,  and  shall  have  been  duly 
I'ated  to  the  poor  of  that  parish  foi*  that  time, 
shall  be  registered  as  an  elector,  and  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  representative  in  parliament;  also, 
by  enacting  that  votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot; 
that  the  duration  of  ]iarliauients  shall  not  exceed 
three  years;  and  that  the  proportion  of  represen- 
tatives be  made  more  consistent  with  the  amount 
of  population  and  property."  In  favour  of  his 
motion,  Mr.  Hume  argued  that  it  would  raise 
the  number  of  single  voters  from  800,000  to 
quadruple  that  amount;  and  that  the  concessions 
in  the  elective  franchise  latel}'^  granted  to  Ireland 
and  the  colonies  gave  a  fair  opportunity  for  his 
proposed  change.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Hume  conq^letely  outstripped  his 
motion;  for  he  confessed  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  extend  the  I'ight  of  voting  even  to 
females,  and  to  substitute  for  an  hereditary  House 
of  Lords  an  elective  second  chamber.  This  was 
certainly  driving  the  car  of  national  reform  too 
fast,  and  the  best  I'esult  in  such  a  case  could  only 
be  an  absolute  stoppage.  The  feeling  of  the 
house  at  such  a  startling  attempt  of  progress  was 
manifested  iii  the  division,  when  the  motion  was 
.negatived  bv  242  against  9(5. 


The  welfare  of  our  colonies  was  the  subject 
that  occupied  the  most  important  jjlace  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  session.  Their  claims  to 
self-government  had  already  been  considered, 
and  to  some  extent  complied  with;  and  as  seve- 
ral of  these  colonies  had  ripened  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  and  gi-own  almost  into  full  strength, 
it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
they  miglit  safely  be  intrusted  to  their  own 
management.  The  subject  had  also  been  recom- 
mended in  the  royal  speech;  and  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  ministei-s  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  embodying  their 
views  in  an  act  of  parliament  apjilicable  to  our 
Australian  settlements,  These  views  were  now 
stated  befoi'e  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  8th  of  February. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  a  statement  of  their  population,  wealth, 
and  resources,  his  lordshi])  observed  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  recent  legislation,  and  especially 
that  on  the  navigation  laws,  the  question  had 
arisen,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  retain 
our  colonial  empire.  It  was  evidently,  however, 
our  bounden  duty  to  maintain  the  colonies  which 
had  been  placed  under  our  charge,  and  govern 
them  for  their  benefit.  They  were  the  sources  of 
our  wealth  in  peace,  and  our  strength  in  war;  but 
if  they  were  abandoned,  several  of  tliem  would  re- 
vert to  those  countries  by  which  the}'  had  origin- 
ally been  founded.  Thus,  the  Mauritius  would 
retui-n  to  France,  and  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope 
to  Holland.  Another  scheme  proposed  had  been, 
to  fi-ee  the  colonial  legislation  in  respect  to  local 
laws,  and  subject  it  to  the  imjDerial  sanction  for 
all  others;  but  no  such  distinction  could  be  drawn., 
us  had  been  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Canada, 
After  adverting  to  the  governments  established 
in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
from  which  appeals  that  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  colonial  secretary  were  seldom  transmitted, 
and  to  the  form  of  government  which  had  been 
resolved  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  which 
representative  institutions  were  to  be  introduced, 
Loixl  Jolin  proceeded  to  that  pai't  of  his  bill 
which  regarded  Australia,  being  the  same  as  he 
had  proposed  during  the  former  year.  "  It  goes 
not,"  he  said,  "  on  the  principle  of  having  a  coun- 
cil and  assembly  [these  were  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope],  in  imitation  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  which  has  been  usually  the  form  most 
palatable  and  popular  in  our  colonies;  but  it  is 
proposed  that  there  should  be  but  one  council — a 
council  of  which  two-thirds  shall  be  formed  of  re- 
presentatives elected  by  the  people,  and  one-third 
named  by  the  governor.  The  reason  for  ado]jting 
this  proposal  is,  that  after  a  great  deal  of  deli- 
beration, that  plan  was  adopted  some  years  ago, 
and,  I  tliink,  was  finally  enacted  by  ])arliament 
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ill  1842;  and  since  that  time  has  been  found  so 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  that, 
npon  the  whole,  as  fai'  as  we  could  ascertain  their 
.sentiments,  they  appear  to  prefer  that  form  of 
popular  government  to  that  which  is  more  in 
analogy  with  the  government  of  this  country." 
After  dissenting  cries  of  "  No  "  and  "  Hear,"  the 
premier  thus  continued  :— "  But  when  we  pi'opose 
that  this  shall  be  the  form  of  government  for 
New  South  Wales,  I  should  add,  that  we  propose 
likewi.se  to  give  the  colonists  tlie  power  of  altering 
their  own  constitution  in  tliat  respect;  and  that, 
if  it  .should  be  their  opinion  that  they  had  better 
resort  to  a  government  by  legislative  council  and 
as.sembly,  there  would  be  no  veto,  no  restriction 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  against  the  adoption  of 
that  course.  Last  year  we  proposeil  that  the 
customs  duties  which  now  prevail  in  New  South 
Wales  should  be  enacted  by  parliament  for  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  should  be 
binding  till  they  were  altered  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. We  have  thought  that,  althcugh  it  is 
a  most  desiral)le  object  that  the  customs  duties 
.sliould  not  vary  in  the  different  Australian  colo- 
nies, it  is  not  advisable  to  enact  that  by  authority 
of  parliament,  but  that  it  is  better  to  leave  tliem 
to  settle  for  thomsdvps  whether  they  will  not 
ado]»t  a  similar  tariff  for  all  the  various  jiarts  of 
Australia."  He  explained  that,  a.s  the.se  colonies 
would  have  their  own  councils,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  an  as.sembly  of  these  councils,  on  the 
application  of  two  colonies,  to  establi.sh  a  tariff 
for  the  whole;  and  tliat,  by  the  same  authority 
the  price  of  wa.stc  lands  should  be  .settled,  on 
condition  of  making  their  |)rice  luiiform  through- 
out the  whole  of  Australia.  The  trying  qviestion 
of  transportation  to  those  colonies  was  lm.stily 
disposed  of,  with  the  declaration  that  convicts 
should  oidy  be  sent,  and  in  small  numbei-s,  to 
such  colonists  as  were  willing  to  receive  them, 
but  that  none  should  be  imposed  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  Such  wjis  the  general  colonial 
aversion  to  this  kind  of  labour,  that  another 
])unishment  than  transportation  must  be  adopted 
for  our  criminals.  As  for  emigration,  it  might 
still  be  left  to  spontaneous  choice;  late  ex]>erience 
liaving  shown  that  private  benevolence  and  en- 
terprise were  sutlicient  for  the  increase  of  old 
colonies  and  the  establishment  of  new.  Antici- 
pating the  period  when  some  of  our  colonies  would 
so  increa.se  as  to  feel  themselves  8ti*ong  enough 
to  maintain  their  own  independence  in  unity  and 
alliance  with  England,  Lord  John  Russell  con- 
cluded with  the  following  generous  sentiment: — 
"  I  do  not  think  that  that  time  is  yet  ajiproach- 
ing.  But  let  us  make  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
fit  to  govern  themselves;  let  us  give  them,  as  far 
:i.s  we  can,  the  capacity  of  ruling  their  own  atl'aii-s; 
Jet  them  increa.se  in  wealth  and  j>opulation;  and 


whatever  may  happen,  we  of  this  great  empire 
shall  have  the  consolation  of  saying  that  we  have 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  world." 

This  important  bill  for  the  government  of  the 
Australian  colonies  having  passed,  after  a  bi'ief 
debate,  the  second  i-eading  was  fixed  for  the  18th 
of  February.  The  chief  subject  of  disputation 
and  demur  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  govern- 
ment by  a  single  chamber  instead  of  a  double 
one;  though  where  the  aristocratic  element  of  an 
upper  house  could  have  been  found  in  Australia 
would  have  jnizzled  every  dissentient  of  this 
stamp.  Another  objection  was,  that  instead  of 
planting  liberal  institutions  in  these  colonies  at 
once,  we  left  them  to  the  agony  of  working  out 
a  matured  scheme  of  govenmient  for  themselves. 
It  was  also  repeatedly  as.serted  and  denied,  that 
this  kind  of  constitution  was  the  one  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  wishes  of  the  Austra- 
lians; who,  having  the  permis.sion,  only  wanted 
to  have  time  and  experience  for  developing  it 
according  to  future  wants  and  contingencies.  The 
bill  was  read  a  second  time;  and,  in  its  ])rogress 
throughconimittee,  various  alterations  and  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  Australian  colonies  by  a  single 
chamber,  but  these,  in  every  case,  were  rejected 
by  large  majorities.  The  earnestness  with  which 
every  point  was  considered,  weighed,  and  con- 
tested, was  an  honourable  attestation  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  Australia,  as  well  iis  to  the 
genenil  desire  felt  at  home  of  qualifying  its  colo- 
nies for  independence  and  self-government. 

The  bill  pa.s.sed  the  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  ^Lay,  anil  on  the 
:}lst  its  second  reading  w:is  moved  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Iy)rds  by  Earl  Crey.  And  here,  as  in  the 
common.s,  the  single  chamber  .system  met  with 
the  chief  share  of  oj)position.  It  was  stigmatized 
as  '"novel,  unnece.s.s;irv,  mischievous"— as  a  sort 
of  political  go-cart,  which  the  colonies  were  to 
have  as  a  macliine  of  practice  for  their  limbs 
and  membei-s,  by  which,  when  they  ha«l  learned 
to  walk,  they  would  knock  away  the  wliole  ))re- 
sent  system  of  legislature.  Another  difficulty 
which  had  also  been  started  in  the  other  house, 
was  not  of  a  political  but  a  i-eligious  character. 
What  was  to  be  the  condition  of  the  ('hurch  of 
England  in  these  colonies  i  The  Presbyterian.s, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  dissenting  bodies 
carried  with  them  to  these  shoi-ea  the  principle 
of  self-government,  and  the  full  power  of  synodi- 
cal  action.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  even  at 
the  antipoiles,  were  recognized  as  subject  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury;  and  thus  it  endured  all  the 
restrictions,  without  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
the  mother  church.  The  bill,  with  a  few  amend- 
ments, w;is  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
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for  consideration  on  the  1st  of  August',  which 
amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  tlie  Australian 
colonies  were  thus  in  a  great  measure  consigned 
to  their  own  guardiausliip. 

At  an  early  period  of  this  session,  our  foreign 
]-)olicy  in  relation  to  Greece  formed  the  subject 
<jf  an  important  discussion  in  parliament.  For 
a  course  of  years  our  merchants  had  possessed 
certain  claims  upon  the  Greek  government,  the 
justice  of  which  had  been  recognized,  and  satis- 
faction promised ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
promises,  it  was  at  last  evident  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Otho  had  no  intention  to  fulfil  them;  for 
they  had  been  evaded  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
last  flatly  refused.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
fusal, Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  who  was  in 
the  Greek  waters,  had  been  directed  to  proceed 
to  Athens  to  enforce  these  demands,  which  he 
had  done  by  blockading  the  Piraeus.  The  public 
feeling  in  England  was  roused  by  the  intelligence. 
Independently  of  the  classical  associations  by 
which  Greece  must  always  be  endeared  to  every 
European  people,  it  was  deemed  ungenerous  and 
unfair  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  a 
country  still  struggling  into  a  new  existence,  and 
Avith  which  we  were  at  peace.  So  loud  was  the 
Jt'  popular  indignation,  that  on  the  4th  of  Febi-uary, 

J!"  soon  after  the  tidings  had  arrived,  the  subject 

was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Stanley.'"'  He  detailed  the  circumstances  as  they 
"j~  were  generally  reported,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. This  was  given  by  the  Marquis  of 
y  Lansdowne,  who  softened  some  of  the  reports 
and  contradicted  others,  until  the  blockade  itself 
Avas  almost  reduced  to  a  friendly  visit  and  polite 
hint  on  the  part  of  the  British  admiral.  The 
explanation,  however,  w^as  not  reckoned  satisfac- 
tory; and  it  was  alleged  in  answer,  that  although 
we  had  guaranteed  with  the  other  jaowers  the 
integrity  of  Greece,  we  had  by  our  late  claim 
demanded  the  cession  of  the  Greek  islands  of 
Elaphonisi  and  Sapienza,  and  had  done  this 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and 
Russian  governments,  who  had  offered  their 
mediation  and  been  refused.  A  misunderstand- 
ing with  these  formidable  powers  might  lead  to 
a  fresh  war,  even  though  the  islands  in  question 
were  so  worthless  that,  as  Loi-d  Brotigham  as- 
serted, one  of  them  supported  three  goats,  and 
the  other  only  a  single  hare. 

On  the  subject  being  introduced  into  the  com- 
mons, and  full  infoi-mation  demanded,  the  ex- 
]ilanation  given  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affaii-s 
reduced  the  grievances  complained  of  to  the  case 
of  two  British  subjects,  who  had  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  property  at  the  instance  of  the 
Greek  government,  and  from  whom  compensation 
had  been  withlield.  As  for  Elaphonisi  and 
Sapienza,  these  islands,  it  was  asserted,  were  in- 


cluded in  the  Ionian  state  in  the  year  1800  by 
tlie  Porte.  Each  explanation  seemed  only  to 
complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and 
deejjeu  the  popular  resentment;  and  at  last  the 
j)ublic  was  startled  to  learn  that  on  the  15th  of 
Maj^,  the  anniversary  of  our  sovereign's  birth- 
day, the  French  ambassador  had  left  London  for 
Paris,  while  the  Russian  ambassador  had  with- 
held his  presence  from  the  official  dinner.  Was 
there  then  to  be  war  at  last?  and  upon  such  a 
paltry  occasion  ?  So  strong  was  the  general  feel- 
ing against  the  ministrj'^,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
hours  of  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  Avere 
numbered.  At  last,  the  Avhole  subject  of  the 
ministerial  policy  in  regard  to  Greece  having 
been  laid  before  the  two  houses,  was  commented 
upon  with  terrible  eloquence  and  invective  by 
Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Avhole  condemned  as  a 
series  of  selfish  blunders  and  short-sighted  ]X)licy. 
We  had  been  bullying  a  poor  little  kingdom  of 
only  fourteen  years'  standing.  We  had  been  ]3lay- 
ing  a  game  in  that  country  merely  to  strengthen 
ourselves  against  French  ascendency;  and  the 
claims  which  Ave  had  been  enforcing  against  it 
for  pretended  injuries,  had  been  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant, as  well  as  in  behalf  of  persons  Avho 
Avere  entitled  to  no  such  interference.  The  order 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  island  of  Sapi- 
enza, in  which  Britain  had  no  right  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  France  and  Russia,  had  not  been 
rescinded,  and  had  only  not  been  executed,  be- 
cause Admiral  Parker  and  Mr.  Wyse,  our  envoy, 
had  more  discretion  than  our  foreign  secretary 
Avho  had  issued  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  noble 
and  dignified  conduct  of  the  Gi-eek  government, 
AA'ho  Avere  unable  to  resist,  had  Avon  for  them  the 
sympathy  of  Europe.  In  conclusion,  he  thought 
that  he  had  made  out  the  points  stated  in  his 
motion;  and  if  the  ministry  had  been  guilty  of 
injustice,  if  the)- had  made  extravagant  demands, 
if  they  had  oppressed  the  Aveak  and  disgusted 
the  sti'ong,  it  became  that  house  to  show  that  the 
government  of  England  Avas  not  England,  and  he 
called  on  the  house  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
a  great  nation  prostituted  by  an  attempt  to  en- 
force unjust  demands  upon  a  weak  and  defence- 
less state.  Notwithstanding  the  palliations  Avhich 
were  adduced  in  justification  of  ministers,  the 
division  of  the  lords  on  the  question  Avas  an  em- 
phatic condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment by  a  majority  of  37  votes,  or  169  against  132. 
It  Avas  fortunate  for  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 
ministration that  these  views  were  not  shared  in 
by  the  commons,  before  whom  the  decision  of 
the  lords  was  introduced  on  the  20th  of  June, 
only  tAvo  days  after.  As  a  proper  commence- 
ment. Lord  John  was  a.sked  whether  he  would 
adopt  any  s]3ecial  course  of  conduct  in  consequence 
of  tlie  resolution  jjassed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
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In  a  full  explanatory  speech,  his  lordship  justified 
the  proceedings  that  had  occasioned  such  stir; 
;ind  with  regard  to  the  question  whether  he 
v.'ould  resign,  he  declared  that  there  wjis  no 
necessity  for  such  a  step,  and  in  justification,  he 
quoted  instances,  in  which  British  ]iremiers  under 
.similar  circumstances  had  seen  it  right  to  retain, 
instead  of  abandoning,  the  reins  of  government, 
lie  also  justified  not  only  himself,  but  liis  col- 
league. Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  come  in  for  a 
double  sliare  of  the  public  vituperation.  'I  can 
only  say,"  he  added  at  the  conchision  of  his 
speecli,  "that  we  shall  continue  in  that  coui-se 
which  we  have  hitherto  followed  with  respect  to 
our  foreign  policy.  So  long  as  we  continue  the 
goveinmont  of  this  country,  I  can  answer  for  my 
noble  friend,  that  he  will  act,  not  as  mini.ster  of 
Avistria,  or  of  Russia,  or  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  as  mini.ster  of  England.  The 
honour  of  It^ngland,  and  tlie  intere.sts  of  England — 
such  are  the  mattere  which  are  witliin  our  keep- 
ing; and  it  is  to  those  interests  and  to  that  liou- 
our  tliat  our  conduct  will  in  future  be,  as  it  has 
hitlierto  been,  directeil."  The.se  declarations  were 
loudly  cheered  from  every  part  of  the  house. 
On  this  occasion,  the  defence  of  Tx)rd  •lohn  ami 
his  colleagues  came  from  a  quarter  the  more 
available  as  it  wa.s  least  exp»'cted,  even  from  Mr. 
Jtoebuck,  who  had  hitlierto  .shown  no  very  ami- 
cable spirit  toward  tlie  present  ministry.  In  the 
present  ca.se,  after  justifying  the  right  of  a  min- 
istry to  appeal  from  a  condemnation  of  the  House 
of  Ijords  to  a  verdict  of  tlie  I  louse  of  Commons,  lie 
gave  notice  of  the  resolution  which  he  meant  to 
move  on  the  following  day,  to  this  effect:  - 
"Tliat  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  ivgu- 
lated  the  foreign  policy  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment are  such  lus  were  re<piired  to  preserve  un- 
tarnished the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country, 
and,  in  times  of  uiicxamj)K'd  dilliculty,  the  best 
calculated  to  maintain  peace  between  Engl.ind 
and  the  various  nations  of  the  world." 

The  debate  which  followe»l  u|)on  tliis  motion  was 
continued  during  four  nights,  and  characterized 
by  a  crowd  of  speeclies  lemarkable  not  only  for 
their  ardour,  but  their  earnest  and  imjiassioned 
eloquence.  The  continuaiice  of  peace,  the  honour 
of  England,  the  juivileges  of  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  stability  of  government  were  all 
felt  to  be  at  stake,  so  that  the  original  (Jreek 
question  was  at  length  merely  regarded  as  the 
starting-jioint  of  controveiw.  The  st-atements 
of  Mr.  Roebuck  went  to  show  that  Turkey  had 
been  bullied  by  Ru.ssia  and  Austria  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  Hungarian  refugees;  that  France 
Jiad  repeatedly  sent  out  her  fleet.s  to  foreign 
ports  for  the  liostile  redre.sa  of  grievances,  not- 
withstanding the  olFered  mediation  of  England; 
and  that    Eiiglaml    in   the  case  of  (Ireece    liad, 


even  at  the  woi-st,  done  nothing  more  than  these 
complaining  countries  had  committed  against 
other  states.  Coming  closer  u])on  the  origo  mali, 
he  then  showed  that  Athens  had  become  the 
focus  of  intrigues  against  the  interests  of  England ; 
and  that  the  individual  injuries  com]ilained  of 
were  deeds  of  tyrannical  oj>prcssion  an»l  inju.s- 
tice  which  had  been  intiicted  ujjou  Britisli  sub- 
jects, and  in  which  we  were  therefoi-e  bound  to 
interfere.  They  were  not  singular  cases  also, 
but  merely  jiart  and  parcel  of  a  course  of  similai' 
offences  which  had  been  jmrsned  for  .seveial  years. 
And  our  interference  at  last — it  was  a  merciful 
mode  of  proceeding  by  a  strong  state  against  a 
weak;  for  it  was  by  a  blockade,  instead  of  an 
exjiress  declaration  of  war.  The  injured  had 
a]i])ealed  to  England,  and  we  were  told  that  com- 
]>liance  with  such  appeals  was  against  interna- 
tional law;  but  we  knew  well  what  jiernicious 
consequences  might  be  deduced  in  despotic  coun- 
tries from  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  also 
siiid,  that  the  cases  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  M.  Paci- 
fico  were  isolated  cases;  but  there  were  also  other 
cases;  and  if  we  once  relaxed,  in  the  case  of  lialf- 
civilized  nations,  the  rules  by  which  the  subjects 
of  this  country  ore  guarded  abroad,  there  would 
be  no  .sjifety  for  English  commerce. 

These  arguments  of  Mr.  Koebuck  will  snftici- 
ently  explain  the  coiii-se  of  the  debate  on  this 
occasion,  without  entering  into  details.  The  re- 
sult was  a  complete  revei-sal  of  the  sentence  of 
the  House  of  Ixirds,  there  being  for  the  motion 
310  votes,  while  only  204  were  against  it,  thus 
giving  a  majority  of  -KJ  in  favour  of  government. 
Considering  the  wonderful  eliaiiges  that  have 
.since  taken  place,  it  is  as  well  that  this  result 
was  attained.  The  guaranteeing  powers  that 
were  at  i.ssiie  on  this  question,  were  soon  after- 
wards to  be  in  deadly  combat  against  the  whole 
coui-se  of  Russian  intrigue  in  the  I'jtst,  with 
France  and  England  united  to  opjKise  it.  Even 
already  there  were  gloomy  symptoms  of  this  ter- 
rible consummation,  arising  out  of  the  latenffaii-s 
of  Hungary — the  occupation  of  the  Danubi.m 
]»riiici|«ilities  by  a  Rn.ssian  army,  under  the  jire- 
text  of  sup]>ressing  insurrection —and  the  arro- 
gant tlemands  of  the  czar  upon  the  I'orte  for  tlie 
.sun-ender  or  banishment  of  the  Hungarian  exiles. 
These  mattei-s  were  brought  before  parliament 
at  an  early  jierioil  of  the  .session  by  I.,ord  Dudley 
Stuart,  who  movetl  for  certain  papers  u]>on  the 
subject,  to  form  the  ground  of  a  jiarlianieutary 
inquiry.  His  motion  was  afterwards  withdrawn; 
but  the  statements  wliich  it  occsisioned  deejiened 
the  juiblie  aversion  to  northern  ambition  antl 
tyranny,  and  helped  to  j)re))are  tlie  way  for  tho.se 
gi'eat  events  which  were  hastening  to  their  crisis. 

On  the  l!)th  of  March  an  im|>ortaiit  <liscu.'wion 
occurred    on    the    slave-trade,    which,    notwith- 
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stcUiding  the  pecuuiary  sacrifices  of  Eiilain  for 
its  suppression,  followed  as  they  were  by  those 
f.rmameuts  that  were  maintained  to  Avatch  every 
outlet  and  inlet  of  the  evil,  continued  still  to 
flourish  among  the  slave-holding  foreign  colonies 
in  alarming  abundance.  It  was  stated  that  in 
1847,  the  exports  of  slaves  from  Africa  had 
amounted  to  84,000,  and  were  annually  on  the 
increase,  notwithstanding  our  blockade  system, 
maintained  at  an  expense  of  £700,000  per 
annum.  Under  all  these  cii'cumstances,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Hutt,  the  member  for  Gateshead, 
that  the  crown  should  be  addressed  to  direct  that 
negotiations  should  be  forthwith  entered  into, 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  this  country  from  all 
treaty  engagements  with  foreign  states  for  main- 
taining armed  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
suppress  the  trafHc  in  slaves.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  blockade,  inefhcient  though  in 
many  cases  it  was,  and  mu.st  still  continue  to  be, 
had  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  had  made  the  transportation 
of  slaves  more  difficult  than  ever,  as  was  mani- 
fested by  the  greatly  increased  price  that  had  to 
be  paid  for  them  in  the  slave-markets  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil.  It  had  also  been  the  means  of  im- 
planting the  seeds  of  civilization  and  humanity 
in  Africa;  and  even  for  the  continuing  of  such 
a  desirable  improvement,  a  continuance  of  the 
blockade  was  uecessaiy.  But  besides,  these  ships 
were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  fac- 
tories and  legitimate  traffic  on  the  African  coast, 
and  for  compelling  Spain  and  Bi-azil  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  by  which  they  had  agreed  to 
abandon   this   infamous   trade  in  human  flesh. 


The  character  and  hoLour  of  our  country  was 
also  at  stake;  and  by  withdrawing  our  ships,  Ave 
would  proclaim  to  tlie  world,  that  henceforth  the 
slave-trade  miglit  prevail  over  every  sea  without 
let  or  hinderance.  These  representations  had 
their  full  effect,  so  that  on  a  division  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Hutt's  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  232  against  154. 

It  was  while  the  political  business  of  this  year 
was  at  its  height,  that  the  voice  of  the  most  elo- 
cpient  of  our  British  political  orators  was  no  longer 
heard;  the  senate  was  no  longer  to  be  controlled 
or  directed  in  its  counsels  by  his  commanding 
intellect  and  persuasive  words.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
had  delivered  his  memorable  speech,  wliich  was 
destined  to  be  his  last,  on  the  affairs  of  Greece  and 
in  justification  of  the  ministry,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  taking  an  airing  on  horseback, 
when  the  animal  lie  rode  suddenly  shied  near 
tlie  wicket-gate  leading  into  the  Green  Park,  and 
threw  him  violently  to  the  ground.  The  injuries 
he  sustained  on  this  occasion  were  beyond  me- 
dical aid,  and  he  expired  in  his  house  at  White- 
hall Gardens,  on  the  2d  of  July,  four  days  after 
the  accident.  The  remains  of  the  great  states- 
man were  conveyed  to  his  mansion  of  Drayton 
Manor,  and  interred  on  the  9th  at  the  parish 
church  of  Drayton  Basset,  while  the  whole  na- 
tion bewailed  his  premature  departure.  In  him 
not  only  the  country  lost  a  most  able  and  upright 
statesman,  but  private  w^orth  and  talent  a  liberal 
patron,  the  destitute  a  benefactoi-,  and  the 
oppressed  a  champion.  Equally  with  his  talents, 
Britain  will  continue  to  hallow  the  remembrance 
of  the  virtues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


Dkaytun  Manor,  the  Kesidence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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ITP^.  tiiiiiioil  ami  perplexity  of  Iri.-<h 
I  .itlairs  cdii-stitutoil,  as  they  were 
!  wunt,  a  large  portion  of  the  busi- 
p]  iif.ss  of  thi.s  se.s.sioii.  The  tii-st  of 
j^  tliese  referred  to  the  niiiii.sterial 
T\i.  jirojiosition  for  advances  to  relieve 
the  distres-sed  Irish  unioii.s.  It  w:i.s  stated  hy 
Lord  John  Rns.sell  that,  in  couse(juence  of  the 
cliange  from  subsistence  on  mere  potato  hmd  by 
the  iabourinjj  cla.sses  to  that  derived  from  wages, 
tlie  pressure  of  this  transition  state  had  fallen 
upon  the  landed  proprietoi*s,  who  therefore  needed 
temporary  relief  from  the  legishiture.  Tie  ho|>etl 
that  this  change  would  be  greatly  for  the  better; 
but  iu  the  meantime,  it  would  be  necessjirv  to 
.lid  the  impoverished  unions  bya  h)anof  ^:300,tHH). 
This  would  oidy  raise  the  loans  advanced  over 
ten  years,  that  still  remained  to  be  paid,  to  the 
amount  of  £4,783,IM)0 — a  debt  the  rej)ayment  of 
which  was  to  be  extended  to  a  period  of  forty 
years,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  interest 
or  no  interest  as  at  present.  Against  this  jiro- 
]>osal  it  was  alleged,  tliat  what  w:us  called  a  loan 
.shouM  be  termed  a  fjr<xn(,  as  the  money  wouhl 
never  be  repaid.  This  objection,  however,  had 
now  lost  ail  its  original  force,  and  a  bill  founded 
iijioii  the  resolution  was  afterwards  brought  iu 
and  pas.sed  witli  little  opjwsition. 

The  next  Irish  measure  was  one  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise  for  the  counties 
and  borouglis.  This  propo.sal. although  considered 
neces-siirv  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  electoi-s 


in  Irchmd  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  ten- 
antry and  other  causes,  h<id  been  brought  for- 
ward during  several  j)revious  sessions,  but  always 
without  effect.  Sir  William  Somerville.  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  now  moved  to  bring  in  the 
government  bill,  by  which  the  franchise  was  to 
!)€'  extended  to  ;dl  occupiei-s  of  land  to  the  amount 
of  £^  |>er  annum.  This  concession  was  objected 
to  as  being  too  much  conii>ared  with  the  elective 
franchise  of  England— as  too  little  compared  with 
the  i)rivilege3  we  had  granted  even  to  the  Hotten- 
tots— a-s  a  strengthening  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment -a-s  a  weakening  of  the  lea-sehold  suffrage. 
The  bill  was  genendly  confes.sed  to  be  both  good 
and  necessary;  an<l  although  several  attempts 
were  made  to  alter  or  amend  it,  the  third  reading 
wa-s  successfully  carried  in  the  commons  by  a 
majority  of  io4  against  ISH.  It  experienced  a 
keener  opj»osition  in  the  lord.><,  where  the  £h  (juali- 
tication  wjis  thought  too  little,  and  where  it  was 
propo.sed  to  raise  it  to  £\2  or  even  to  Xl-'>.  An 
amendment  proposing  the  last-mentioned  rate 
was  carried  against  the  mini.stei-s  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-two  to  fifty;  and  another,  in  which 
the  di-awing  up  of  the  election  lists  was  subjected 
to  the  approval  of  the  unions  instead  of  tlie 
county  clerks  of  the  peace,  as  in  the  original  pro- 
posal, was  carried  by  fifty-three  against  thirty- 
nine.  These  were  ominous  symptoms  of  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  upper  house  to- 
wards the  government  that  might  well  Itavo 
made    liord   John    Russell    and    his    coadjutors 
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quake;  and  iipou  the  bill  being  sent  back  with 
these  important  alterations,  the  discussion  was 
opened  anew  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  redoubled  keenness.  At  last  the  commons 
yielded  to  three  amendments  proposed  by  the 
lords,  and  comi:)romised  the  amount  of  franchise 
right  by  a  twelve -pound  qualification.  With 
these  concessions,  the  bill,  on  being  sent  back  to 
the  upper  house,  was  passed,  but  with  much  de- 
mur and  reluctance. 

The  measure  that  came  next  in  connection 
with  Irish  affairs  was  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  lord-lieutenant ;  but  although  there  appeareil 
295  votes  for  the  second  reading  against  70,  the 
bill  was  postponed  at  this  favourable  stage, 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  other  business, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

So  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  con- 
sideration, as  it  was  at  that  date  that  the  unfor- 
tunate conflict  at  Dolly's  Brae  was  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  an  event  only  too 
characteristic  of  the  country,  and  the  political 
and  religious  hatred  by  which  ib  continued  to  be 
rent  asunder.  As  the  act  making  party  proces- 
sions illegal  had  just  expired,  a  band  of  Orange- 
men resolved  to  improve  the  golden  op])ortunity 
by  holding  their  favourite  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  with  an  armed  display  that 
should  bid  defiance  to  their  enemies,  and  per- 
haps produce  the  luxury  of  a  faction*  light.  For 
this  jjurpose,  also,  they  resolved  to  pass  in  their 
route  a  steep  ridge  called  Dolly's  Brae,  near 
Castlewellan,  which  at  such  a  season  had  been 
usually  occupied  by  the  Ribandmen  from  an  early 
period.  The  pretext  of  the  Orangemen  was, 
that  they  were  desirous  of  congratulating  the 
aged  Earl  of  Roden,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
count)^,  on  his  birthday,  and  that  the  pass  in 
question  lay  on  their  way  to  Tollymore  Park, 
the  residence  of  his  lordship.  There  was  indeed 
another  road  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  which 
had  been  constructed  to  avoid  the  steepness  of 
the  old  one,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  hostile  meet- 
ings between  the  two  parties;  but  this  was  only 
an  additional  temptation  to  take  the  old  estab- 
lished path.  On,  therefore,  by  this  Thermopylee 
of  Dolly's  Brae  marched  the  Orange  party  to  the 
number  of  1500  strong,  with  flags  and  music, 
and  found,  as  they  had  exj^ected,  the  pass  well 
occupied  by  a  formidable  party  of  armed  Eiband- 
men.  An  encounter  would  have  been  inevitable 
but  for  the  presence  of  a  strong  body  of  soldiers 
and  police,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  priests; 
and  a  truce  was  struck,  by  which  the  Riband 
party  agreed  not  to  fire  a  shot,  provided  they 
were  tinassailed.  Through  the  press,  therefore, 
the  procession  marched  without  a  blow;  and  on 
reaching  Tollymore  Park,  and  presenting  their 
Vol.  IV. 


congi'atulations  to  the  earl,  they  were  regaled 
with  all  the  fervour  of  Irish  hosi)itality.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  on  their  x'eturn,  and  just 
when  they  had  passed  the  hostile  encampment, 
a  random  squib  thrown  by  an  unknown  hand 
lighted  among  the  ranks  of  the  Ribandmen;  and 
taking  this  as  a  signal  of  battle,  the  latter  fired 
an  indiscriminate  volley  not  only  at  the  proces- 
sion, but  the  priests,  soldiers,  and  policemen  who 
were  stationed  near  the  spot.  A  pell-mell  fight 
immediately  followed,  in  which  the  Orangemen 
defeated  their  adversaries,  and  were  said  to  have 
used  their  victory  with  great  cruelty.  As  it  was, 
four  of  the  Riband  party  were  killed,  about 
thirty  or  forty  wounded,  and  several  houses 
sacked  and  destroyed.  The  county  magistrates 
endeavoured  to  stifle  inquiry  into  this  disgrace- 
ful outrage,  but  government  would  not  be  so 
satisfied  ;  and  after  a  keen  scrutiny,  the  Earl 
of  Roden  was  dismissed  from  the  lieutenancy,  as 
well  as  several  magistrates  from  the  commission, 
while  stringent  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  all  such  deeds  in  time  to  come. 

This  unhappy  affair,  involving  as  it  did  the 
deposition  of  a  worthy  and  popular  nobleman 
from  ofiice,  was  now  made  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Stanley,  as  an  o])portunity 
for  examining  into  the  ministerial  policy  mani- 
fested in  the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  moved  for  copies  of  certain  cor- 
respondence between  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Armagh  and  the  executive  government  in  June 
and  July,  1846,  and  also  for  a  variety  of  papers 
relating  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  this 
Castlewellan  affray.  The  indirect  approbation 
given  by  the  ruling  party  to  Orange  meetings 
and  processions,  and  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of 
Lord  Roden  and  the  magistrates,  formed  the 
chief  topics  of  his  animadversions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  come  over 
from.  Ireland  and  taken  his  place  in  the  house 
to  answer  in  pei-son  every  charge,  showed  that 
the  magistrates  had  deserved  their  dismissal  by 
not  preventing  the  procession  fi'om  returning  by 
the  way  of  Dolly's  Brae,  when  a  collision  was  ap- 
prehended. About  the  procession  itself,  which 
was  not  essentially  illegal,  every  precaution  had 
been  adopted  by  government  to  prevent  any 
outbreak  from  taking  place.  As  for  the  removal 
of  Lord  Roden  from  office,  the  Earl  of  C!larendon, 
,  after  alluding  to  the  valuable  public  services  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  warm  friendship  that 
had  subsisted  between  them,  thus  proceeded  to 
justify  himself: — "I  knew  how  much  his  dis- 
missal would  be  resented  by  his  numerous  friends, 
and  the  unpopularity  I  should  earn  for  myself, 
even  among  those  who  were  not  his  friends, 
throughout  the  north  of  Ireland.  T  felt  and  I 
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foresaw  all  that :  but  still  there  was  one  feeling 
superior  even  to  that — a  feeling  of  duty;  a  feel- 
ing from  which  I  did  not  venture  to  shrink,  and 
by  which  I  need  not  assure  your  lordships  I  was 
alone  actuated  in  the  course  that  I  adopted. 
Ever  since  the  government  of  Ireland  was  con- 
fided to  my  cai-e,  my  great  object  has  been  to 
render  the  law  a  reality — to  inspire  all  classes 
of  the  community  with  confidence  in  the  impar-  j 
tial  administration  of  justice — to  convince  them 
that  before  the  law  all  men  were  eijiial;  and 
that,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  the 
same  justice  should  be  meted  out  to  all.  And 
I  should  have  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  my  sovei'eign,  if  I  had 
decided  in  a  manner  different  with  respect  to 
the  noble  eaid  to  that  in  which  I  should  have 
decided  in  the  case  of  any  other  man;  or  if  I  had 
allowed  for  one  moment  any  personal  con.sidera- 
tion  to  interfere  with  what  I  believed  the  justice 
of  the  case  required." 

The  discussion  of  this  difficult  question  tei*- 
minated  in  a  cordiality  of  agreement  not  often 
witnessed  when  Irish  affairs  were  the  h.ubject. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  the  Dolly's  Brae  pro- 
cession had  oidy  become  illegal  through  its  con- 
sequences— that  the  Earl  of  Rodon  had  committed 
an  error  of  judgment  in  so  far  countenancing  it, 
and  must  quietly  underlie  tlie  penalty — and  that 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  wise  ruler  and  upright  judge,  both  in  his 
plans  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  through  whose  imprudence  it  hail 
occurred.  In  these  circumstance.",  the  motion 
of  Lord  Stanley  for  the  jjroduction  of  the  Irish 
documents  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  financial  statement  fur  the  year,  which 
was  laid  before  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  chancellor  of  exchequer,  gave  great 
satisfaction,  as  it  showed  that  for  IS^iO-ul  there 
would  be  a  sur]ilns  of  £1,000,000  over  the  ex- 
penditure. To  dispose  of  this  surplus  was  now 
the  question,  and  the  chancellor  j^roposed  that 
its  pai'aniount  application  should  bo  to  the  re- 
duction of  om-  debt.  This  wa.s  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  during  the  hist  twenty  yeai-s  we  had 
borrowed  to  tiie  amount  of  £35,000,000,  of  wliich 
our  increased  revenue  had  as  yet  paid  off  only 
£8,000,000.  Next  to  this,  an  abatement  of  taxes 
on  landed  property,  chiefly  in  stamp  duties, 
should  be  eQectcd;  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks: 
and  advances  furnished  for  drainage  and  land 
improvements.  These  proposals  threatened  to 
wake  into  fresh  vigour  the  protectionist  contro- 
versy, from  the  confession  of  ngi-icultural  weak- 
ness and  distress  which  they  were  supposed  t'i 
imply;  and  during  the  course  of  discussion  the 
government  sustained  a  defeat,  by  tlie  reduction 


of  the  duty  on  loans  to  Is.  in  fifty  pounds,  in- 
stead of  2s.  6d.  as  the  chancellor  had  proposed. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  then  attempted  a  compromise 
in  the  other  reductions,  in  which  he  was  success- 
ful, with  no  greater  loss  to  the  revenue  than 
£500,000  per  annum. 

These  abatements  emboldened  further  demands, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  pub- 
lic burdens  and  reti-enchment  of  expenditure — 
claims  that  had  never  ceased  to  be  urged  since 
the  commencement  of  our  mercantile  depressions, 
as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion.   The  movement  to  that  effect  by  the  oppon- 
ents of  government  was  anticipated  by  Lord  John 
Eussell  himself,  who  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  salary  of  the  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
salaries  and  emoluments  of  offices  held  during 
pleasure  by  members  of  parliament.      To  these 
were  also  added  the  salaries  of  judicial  oflices  in 
the  superior  courts,  the  retiring  pensions  of  the 
judges,  and  the  expense  of  diplomatic  establish- 
ments.    It  was  a  sweeping  measuie  of  economy, 
by  which  he  lioped  to  clear  away  the  opposition 
that  had  been  gathering  against  his  administra- 
tion.    Even  this,  however,  was  not  enough  for 
the  friends  of  retrenchment,  and  !Mr.  Hume  de- 
elared  that  the  tliree  points  embraced  by  Lord 
I  John's  motion  woidd  not  toucli  one-tenth  of  the 
unnecessary  exj  enditure;  but  it  was  carrietl  not- 
withstanding by  a  majori  ty  of  ninety-one.   It  was 
^Iso  moved  by  Mr.  Iloi-sman  that  the  in([uirv 
should  be  extended  to  the  ineomes  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries;  but  this  dangerous  jnopcsal,  which 
might  have  awok«  the  Sacheverell  crj'  of  "  The 
church  is  in  danger,"  was  speedily  negatived  by 
208  to  95.      Other  financial  motions  followed, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure,  and  for  their  su|.porter3  both 
the  free-trade  and  the  landed  interests,  the  former 
represented  by  ^Ir.  Cobden,  and  tlie  latter  by  Mr. 
Henrk"  Dnimmond;  but  the  motion  of  the  former 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  183,  and  of  the 
latto'  by  thirty-four.     Mr.  Drummond's,  which 
was  thus  let  down  so  gently,  was,  that  "  whereas 
the    present   system    of   taxation    depresses  all 
clr.f  ses  by  diminishing  the  funds  for  the  employ- 
ment  of    productive    labour,    adeqiiate    means 
should  be  forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure.''      This   he    proposed    to   effect    bv 
diminishing  the  salaries  of  all  servants  of  the 
crown,  and  by  removing  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.     A  still 
more  hopeful  prospect  of  the  final  re|>eal  of  the 
window- tax  was   afforded   during  the  se-ssion, 
although  it  was  introduced  after  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  vear  had  been  determined. 
Since  18.35,  it  was  .stated,  five  chancellors  of  the 
j  exchequer  had  ]>romised  to  "  consider"  the  sub 
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jecfc,  wliile  not  oue  of  them  had  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  public  wish.  It  was  also 
declared  that,  by  the  removal  of  this  unpopular 
impost,  £1,800,000  of  taxes  Avould  be  got  rid  of. 
The  motion  was  suppressed  by  a  scautj'  minority 
of  three,  seventy-seven  being  in  its  favour,  and 
only  eighty  against  it.  Among  the  other  pro- 
posals for  the  repeal  of  taxes,  one  upon  the  malt- 
tax  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  session, 
but  negatived  by  the  large  majority  of  247 
against  123. 

The  working  of  the  act  passed  in  1847,  for  the 
regulation  of  labour  in  factories,  an  act  of  which 
Lord  Ashley  was  the  honoured  founder,  and  over 
which  he  had  watched  with  paternal  care,  was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  parliament  by  his 
lordship  on  the  14th  of  March.  By  the  terms  of 
the  act,  ten  hours  were  to  be  the  period  of  the 
labour  of  women  and  young  persons  in  factories, 
to  date  from  the  time  when  they  came  to  work. 
But  several  devices  had  been  used  by  the 
employers  to  elude  an  act  that  bore  so  hard  upon 
their  interests,  the  chief  of  these  being  a  system 
of  relays,  by  wdiicli  the  perpetual  motion  of  a 
factory  might  be  ke])t  up,  to  the  subversion  of 
that  improvement  in  the  health,  morals,  and 
education  of  the  young  for  which  the  act  had 
been  designed.  After  stating  the  benefits  it  had 
produced,  where  it  had  been  honestly  observed, 
and  denouncing  the  plan  of  shifts  and  relays  by 
which  it  was  counteracted,  his  lordship  concluded 
with  a  solemn  appeal,  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  to  the  justice  and  honour  of  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
thousands  which  would  be  affected  by  their  de- 
cision. From  such  a  man,  an  appeal  like  this 
was  something  else  than  a  mere  oratorical  invoca- 
tion; the  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  attention 
it  merited,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  passed  without  discussion,  the  final  decision 
being  postponed  till  after  Easter.  On  the  3d  of 
May,  Sir  George  Grey  announced  the  intended 
course  of  government  ujjon  the  subject.  In 
common  with  Lord  Ashley  he  felt  the  difficulty 
of  adhering  to  the  present  range  of  fifteen  hovirs 
a  day,  within  which  women  and  young  persons 
might  be  employed  for  ten  hours.  He  therefore 
would  propose  a  new  limitation,  by  which  the 
entire  time  of  employment  should  be  defined. 
As  the  case  at  present  stood,  the  factory  might 
work  between  the  hours  of  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  and  half-past  eight  in  the  evening, 
the  ten  hours  to  be  included  within  that  time. 
He  now  pi'oposed  to  limit  this  working  to 
between  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
evening,  deducting  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals, 
thus  making  the  working  time  for  all  hands  ten 
and  a  half  hours  daily.  On  Saturdays,  however, 
lie  would  take  the  eight  hours  from  six  till  two. 


omitting  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  In  this 
way,  the  fifty-eight  hours  per  Aveek  would  be 
extended  to  sixty.  Although  two  hours  were 
thus  added.  Lord  Ashley  assented  to  the  amend- 
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meut,  thinking  it  more  likely  to  produce  a 
beneficial  result  than  the  original  bill.  In  this 
form  it  finally  passed,  notwithstandiug  various 
amendments  jiroposed  in  both  houses. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  session,  previous  to 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  was  the  attempt 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  the  Jewish  member-elect 
for  the  city  of  London,  to  assume  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Weary  of  the  long  delaj', 
his  supporters  had  liow  resolved  to  take  the 
question  by  storm;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
accompanied  him  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth 
of  July  to  the  house,  where  he  presented  himself 
at  the  table,  and  requested  the  oaths  to  be 
tendered.  The  clerk  proceeded  to  do  so  accord- 
ingly, when  the  baron,  in  a  clear  distinct  voice, 
exclaimed,  "  I  desire  to  be  sworn  on  the  Old 
Testament."  "  I  protest  against  that!"  cried  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  agi- 
tation; and  amidst  a  storm  of  cheers  and  counter- 
cheer,s,  he  moved  the  resolution: — "That  from 
the  earliest  times  of  a  Christian  legislature,  no 
man  has  ever  been  permitted  to  take  part  in  it, 
except  inider  the  sanction  of  a  Christian  oath; 
and  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Eothschild  having 
requested  to  take  the  oath  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  having  in  consequence  been  desired  to  with- 
draw, this  hoiTse  refuses  to  alter  the  form  of 
taking  the  oath."  The  debate  of  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  Jew  was  awakened  afresh,  and  with  all 
the  fervour  which  such  a  sudden  apparition  was 
fitted  to  excite.  It  was  adjourned  to  the  29th, 
and  on  the  question  being  then  put  by  the  speaker 
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to  tlie  baron,  wliy  lie  demanded  to  be  sworn  upon 
the  Old  Testament,  the  hitter  of  coui^se  replied, 
"  Because  that  is  the  form  of  swearing  which  I 
declare  to  be  most  binding  upon  my  conscience," 
after  which  he  retired.  Mr.  Hume  then  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Sir  11.  H. 
luglis,  "  That  the  Baron  de  Eothschild  having 
presented  himself  at  the  table,  and  having  re- 
quested to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  de- 
claring that  form  to  be  most  binding  on  his 
conscience,  the  clerk  be  directed  to  swear  him  on 
the  Old  Testament  accordingly."  This  motion 
was  carried  by  the  large  majority  of  113  against 
59,  and  ou  the  next  day,  Mr.  Rothschild  was 
called  to  be  sworn  before  the  house.  With  the 
Old  Testament  in  his  hand  he  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  repeating  after  each 
the  usual  solemn  attestation,  "  So  help  me  Ood." 
But  when  the  oath  of  abjuration  followed,  and 
the  words,  "  upon  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian," 
should  liave  closed  it,  he  said,  "  I  omit  these 
words  as  not  l)iuiling  on  my  conscience,  and 
hastily  passed  on  to  the  final  "  St>  help  me  Go«l." 
The  discussion  was  opened  afresh,  and  it  wa.s 
attempted  to  be  ])r()ven  that  the  abjuration  oath 
itself  was  superfluous— that  even  if  retained,  the 
baron's  form  of  taking  it  was  suftieient — that  in 
either  case,  he  was  entitled  to  take  his  seat 
without  further  opposition.  At  length  the  diffi- 
cult knot  was  attempted  to  be  cut  by  the  attoi*- 
ney-general,  who  projjosed  the  two  following  re 
solutions:  — 

1.  "  That  the  Ban.n  Lionel  de  Rothschild  is 
not  entitloil  to  vote  in  tliis  house,  or  to  sit  in 
this  house  during  any  debate,  until  hesliall  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by 
law." 

2.  "  That  this  house  will,  at  the  earliest  oj^por- 
tunity  in  the  next  .session  of  parliament,  take 
into  its  serious  consideration  the  form  of  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  with  a  view  to  relieve  her 
majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion." 
Both  of  these  resolutions  were  carried,  tl»e  former 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-two,  and  the  latter  by 
one  of  thirty-six;  and  thus  the  ditficulty,  which 
was  too  much  for  the  present  hour,  wa.s  )>ost- 
jioned  to  a  later  period. 

Passing  over  the  minor  events  of  this  year,  we 
must  now  hasten  to  the  most  im]iorlant  move- 
ment of  the  present  day  in  Britain,  whether 
viewed  in  its  religious  or  political  bearing.  AVe 
refer  to  that  ilaring  aggression  of  Popery  by 
which  the  Roman  see  revived  its  ancient  claim  to 
the  homage  and  submis.sion  of  our  country,  and 
the  still  more  <laring  jiertinacity  with  which  a 
party  in  England  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
claim. 

The  concession  of  eijual  rights  and  privileges 
to  the   Roman   Catholics  bv  their  admission  to 


seats  in  pai-liament — a  concession  from  which  so 
much  had  been  hoped  even  by  the  most  rigid 
Protestants — was  soon  found  to  be  anything  than 
a  source  of  concord  and  contentment.  The  fact 
had  been  strangely  lost  sight  of,  that  a  church 
wliicli  claims  all  by  right  divine  will  never  rest 
satisfied  with  a  part,  and  that  each  concession 
will  be  only  viewed  as  a  step  in  advance  to  the 
possession  of  the  whole.  The  recovery  of  her 
lost  kingdoms  was  not  merely  the  inspiration  of 
ambition  and  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Romish  see,  but  of  conscientiousness  also,  believ- 
ing, as  she  does  and  must,  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  beyond  her  ]iale.  Trusting,  therefore, 
that  Britain,  by  granting  the  Catholic  claims,  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  its  old-established  dis- 
tinction as  the  head  of  Protestantism,  and  thrown 
open  its  gates  for  conciliation  with  Rome,  the 
Vatican  resolved  to  secure  an  immediate  enti-ance, 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  assume  immediate  pos- 
session. A  Pajjal  l)rief  to  that  effect  was  drawn 
up,  with  a  loftiness  of  assumption  which  Hilde- 
brand  might  have  envied,  constituting  an  episco- 
pal hierarchy  over  England  and  Wales,  instead 
of  those  vicai-s  apostolic  by  whom  the  affairs  of 
their  church  had  hitherto  been  quietly  managed 
in  England.  At  the  head  of  this  hierarchy  was 
])laced  Dr.  Wiseman,  lately  an  unnoticed  priest, 
but  now  elevated  into  a  cardinal,  and  constituted 
Archbishop  of  Westminster;  and  under  his  rule 
were  placed  twelve  episcopal  sees,  into  which  the 
country  was  now  jiarcelled  out  by  jwntifical 
bounty.  Such  was  the  nature  of  this  strange 
brief,  which,  two  months  after  the  close  of  the 
.session,  and  in  the  niitlst  of  ju'ofound  peace  au<l 
unsuspecting  security,  Wiis  published  in  Engl.and. 
The  public  rublicd  tiieir  eyes,  and  could  .scarcely 
Ijelieve  that  they  were  awake.  Was  this  in  very 
truth  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
was  the  Reformation  itself  a  dream  ?  Or  liad  the 
holy  conclave  it-self  committed  so  great  a  blunder 
as  to  confound  Englishmen  with  Spaniards,  and 
the  meridian  of  lymdon  with  that  of  Madrid  ? 

A  short  time  sufliccd  to  convince  them  that 
this  a.«tounding  brief  was  no  pa.squinade,  but  a 
veritable  manifesto,  for  the  cardinal-archliishop 
and  new  metropolitan  of  England  was  im|iatieut 
to  be  uj)  and  doing.  He  accordingly  addressed 
a  pastoi-al  to  his  flock  in  the  fullest  style  of  in- 
flation, as  "given  out  of  the  Flaminian  gate  of 
Rome,  this  7th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  IS-W,"  and  signed,  "Nichohis,  Cardinal- 
archbi.shoji  of  Westminster."'  In  this  an-ogant 
manifesto,  after  glaildening  them  with  tlie  assur- 
ance that  through  the  "generous  and  wise  coun- 
sels of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
even  that  "loving  father"' the  pope,the  "greatest 
of  bles-sings  has  just  been  be.stowed  ujxm  our 
I  country,  by  the  restoration  of  its  true  Catholic 
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Iiierarcliical  goveruraeut,  in  communion  with  the 
see  of  St.  Peter;"  "the  great  work,  then,  is  com- 
plete," he  afterwards  adds  in  a  sort  of  poetical 
rapture;  "  what  you  have  long  desired  and  prayed 
for  is  granted.  Your  beloved  country  has  re- 
ceived a  place  among  the  fair  churches,  which, 
normally  constituted,  form  the  s]ilenditl  aggregate 
of  Catholic  commiiniou;  Catholic  England  has 
been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  tir- 
mament,  from  which  its  light  had  long  A^anished, 
and  begins  now  anew  its  course  of  regulai'ly  ad- 
justed action  round  the  centre  of  unity,  the  source 
of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigour,"  His 
own  appointment  as  superintendent  of  this  glori- 
ous millennium  for  England  he  also  describes  with 
great  unction,  not  forgetting  his  "cardinalitial 
hat;"  and  he  arrogantly  proclaims,  in  a  style  un- 
heard by  English  ears  for  centuries,  "so  that  at 
present,  and  till  such  time  as  the  Holy  See  shall 
think  fit  otherwise  to  provide,  we  govern,  and 
shall  still  continue  to  govern  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Essex,  as  ordinary 
thei-eof,  and  those  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent, 
Berkshire,  and  Hampshire,  with  the  islands  an- 
nexed, as  administrator  Avith  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion." It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  bombastic  pastoral,  the  very 
existence  of  a  Protestant  sovereign,  parliament, 
church,  and  people  are  vitterly  ignored  and  set 
aside,  as  things  non-existent  or  at  least  unworthy 
of  mention;  he  sees  no  authority  in  England  but 
that  of  the  pope,  no  church  but  that  of  Rome, 
and  no  people  but  Papists,  with  Cardinal  Wise- 
man for  their  head. 

It  was  now  fall  time  not  only  for  the  church 
dignitaries  who  were  thus  dethroned,  but  the 
Protestantism  which  was  unchurched,  and  the 
national  independence  which  was  insulted,  to 
expi'ess  their  sentiments  upon  this  act  of  mon- 
strous usurpation  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  j^arties, 
whether  of  high  or  low  church,  or  dissent,  and 
all  political  classes,  whether  Whig,  Tory,  or 
Republican,  laid  aside  their  feuds  for  the  time, 
to  oppose  this  common  enemy.  As  Lord  John 
Russell's  administration  had  of  late  been  some- 
what unpopular,  the  present  opportunity  of  win- 
ning back  the  public  esteem  was  not  to  be  ne- 
glected, more  especially  as  the  sentiments  of 
government  upon  the  subject,  announced  through 
its  premier,  were  anxiously  expected.  His  letter 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  was 
published  on  the  4th  of  November,  was  all  that 
an  English  and  Protestant  heart  could  have  de- 
sired; and  it  regained  for  him  the  confidence  of 
all  classes.  He  characterized  this  j^roceeding  of 
Rome  as  an  insolent  and  insidious  aggression; 
as  an  assumption  of  superiority  even  beyond 
that  which  it  had  dared  to  claim  in  Roman 
Catholic  times.      Still,  however,  his  alai*ra  was 


not  erpial  to  his  indignation;  for  he  thought  that 
the  foi-eign  enemy  was  too  weak  to  be  dangerous 
to  Protestant  England.  But  the  chief  \)evi\  was  to 
be  found  among  ourselves ;  and  he  thus  adverted  to 
that  singular  half-way  resting  -  ])lace  towards 
Po2)ery  which,  luider  the  name  of  Puseyism,  has 
become  so  fashionable  in  the  present  day:  "There 
is  a  danger,  however,  which  alarms  rao  much 
more  than  any  aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
— clergymen  of  our  own  church  who  have  sub- 
scribed the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  acknowledged 
in  explicit  terms  the  queen's  supremacy,  have 
been  the  most  forward  in  leading  their  flocks, 
step  by  steji,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice. 
Tlie  honour  paid  to  saints,  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility for  the  church,  the  superstitious  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  muttering  of  the  liturgy  so 
as  to  disguise  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and 
the  administration  of  jienance  and  absolution — all 
these  things  are  pointed  out  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and 
are  now  openly  reprehended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  api^rehended 
from  a  foreign  prince  of  no  great  power,  com- 
pared to  the  danger  within  tlie  gates  from  the- 
unworthy  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  her- 
self?" 

It  was  evident  that  here  the  matter  could  not 
rest.  Alarmed,  indeed,  at  the  loud  and  universal 
indignation,  and  feeling  when  too  late  that  the 
mine  which  had  been  pi-eparing  for  years  had 
been  prematurely  kindled,  Dr.  Wiseman  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  blunder  which  both  himself 
and  his  church  had  committed,  by  a  long  and 
bland  apology,  addressed  to  the  English  nation 
at  large.  But  he  had  too  deeply  committed  him- 
self to  be  extricated  by  any  apology  however  in- 
geniously worded.  Intoxicated  with  extravagant 
hope,  Rome  herself  had  blabbed,  and  revealed 
her  dangerous  purposes.  The  attention  of  par- 
liament was  called  to  the  subject,  by  a  paragraph 
in  the  royal  address,  delivered  by  her  majesty  in 
person  to  both  houses,  to  the  following  eff'ect:— 
"The  recent  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
titles  confei-red  by  a  foreign  power  has  excited 
strong  feelings  in  this  country;  and  large  bodies 
of  my  subjects  have  presented  addresses  to  me, 
expressing  attachment  to  the  throne,  and  pray- 
ing that  such  assumptions  should  l^e  resisted.  I 
have  assured  them  of  my  resolution  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  my  crown,  and  the  independence  of 
the  nation  against  all  encroachment,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  i)roceed.  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  my  earnest  desire  and  firm  de- 
termination, under  God's  blessing,  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  religious  liberty  which  is  so  justly 
prized  by  the  peojile  of  this  country.      It  will 
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be  for  you  to  consider  the  measure  v.liich  will  be 
laid  before  you  on  tins  subject." 

This  promised  measure  -nas  laid  before  parlia- 
ment by  Lord  John  Eussell  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 185L  In  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  pi'event  the  assumption  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  titles,  his  lordship  adverted  to  the 
excitement  and  alarm  which  the  recent  Papal 
aggression  had  pi'oduced  in  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  arrogant  assumption  of  authority  with  which 
it  had  inspii'ed  the  Eomish  priesthood  of  Ireland. 
He  showed  that  tliis  aggression,  also,  on  the  part 
of  the  po])e  u]jon  England,  was  of  a  still  more 
arbitrary  character  than  that  which  had  been 
attempted  even  with  Eoman  Catholic  countries — 
of  France  and  Austria  for  instance,  where  the 
sanction  ov  placet  of  the  sovereign  wiis  indi.spen- 
sable  to  the  validity  of  high  sj.iritual  aj>point- 
raents.  Indeed,  into  no  Roman  Catholic  country 
would  a  Papal  bull  be  permitted  to  enter  without 
the  sanction  of  some  civil  authority,  and  even 
upon  the  weakest  of  these  governments  no  such 
insult  would  have  been  attempted  as  tliat  which 
the  pontiff  h:id  otTei-ed  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
Here  was  an  assumption  of  territorial  j)ower, 
whether  backed  by  authority  to  enforce  it  or  not. 
Ilis  lordshij)  stated,  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
crown  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  existing  law, 
but  they  were  of  opinion  that  neitlier  by  the  com- 
mon nor  statute  law  couhl  the  mere  assumption 
of  titles  be  prosecuted  as  an  offence;  and  that, 
althougli  the  iutrnduction  of  bulls  or  writings  from 
Rome  was  illegal,  and  subjected  the  jjarty  to 
penalty,  yet  the  law  had  been  so  long  in  disuse, 
tiiat  a  ]n-osecutiou  on  that  ground  would  probably 
fail.  Amidst  these  and  other  dilhculties,  and 
with  rt^-ference  to  the  contr«.«l  which  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  would  obtiiu  over 
large  endowments  in  tlie  hands  of  Roman  Catholic 
trustees  in  this  country,  the  government  had  |>ro- 
jiosed,  in  the  first  j)lace,  to  prevent  the  assump- 
tion of  an^'  title,  not  only  from  any  diocese  now 
existing,  but  from  any  territory  or  i)lace  in  any 
|tart  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  ;  and  to  restrain 
l)arties  from  obtaining,  by  virtue  of  such  titles, 
any  control  over  tru^t  jn-opcrty. 

The  debate  that  followed  this  announcement 
of  the  bill  was  conducted  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness which  the  svibject  demanded,  and  was  pro- 
tracted throughout  four  nights  by  successive  ad- 
journments. We  can  only  afford  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  principal  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  Against  the  bill  it  was  alleged,  that 
the  facts  and  principles  by  which  it  was  suj)- 
]iorted  liad  been  derived  from  Roman  Catholic 
states,  and  apjdied  to  one  that  was  not  Roman 
Catholic;  and  that,  in  tlie  meantime,  the  chief 
case  in  point  had  been  omitted — the  example  of 
the  T'nited  States  ..f   America,  which,  though 


I  governed  by  our  institutious,  and  speaking  our 
I  language,  were  not  afraid  of  the  i)ope.  And  why 
I  legislate  against  one  class  of  ecclesiastics  only  \ — 
a  class  which,  in  Ireland,  had  been  recognized  by 
their  territorial  titles  even  in  acts  of  parliament. 
If  Dr.  Wiseman  were  to  call  himself  Archbishop 
I  ill  Westminster  instead  of  Archbishop  of  West- 
I  minster,  the  proposed  act  could  not  touch  him. 
Extend  this  bill  to  Ireland,  and  there  the  reli- 
I  gious  agitation  it  would  stir  up  would  be  of  the 
I  most  mischievous  character.  The  question,  it 
was  alleged,  was  simjily,  Whether  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  should  be  nominated  at  all :  if 
the  pope  must  not  nominate,  and  if  the  state 
stood  aloof,  the  sovereign  jirotesting  against  the 
I  religion  of  one-third  of  her  subjects,  was  not 
til  is  tyranny  ?  And  here  Ireland,  it  was  stated, 
formed  the  strongest  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill;  and  the  only  answer  given  to  the 
measure  iu  that  country  would  be — "  We  defy 
you  to  carry  it  into  effect."  In  such  a  discussion 
it  was  impossible  that  the  great  antagonist  of 
Romanism,  the  Church  of  England,  should  escajie 
not  only  a  side-blow  l>ut  a  home-thrust.  How, 
it  was  asked,  had  our  legislation  acted  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  ? 
According  to  the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to 
the  liislioj)  of  Durham,  the  Church  of  England, 
which  hail  been  called  the  bulwark  of  Protestant- 
ism, was  a  kind  of  manufactory  of  home-i)oper\-. 
Notwithstanding  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
episeojxicy  iu  England,  and  its  revenues,  the 
depth  of  which  the  ]>lummet  of  incpiiry  had  never 
sounded,  not  only  had  the  Church  of  England 
not  saved  the  country  from  Pojiery,  but  it  was 
s;xiil  to  be  ileci)ly  infected  with  it;  yet  it  was  the 
:iscendency  of  this  church  that  the  bill  of  the 
noble  lord  was  intended  to  bolster  up,  and  which 
he  believed  would  be  impotent  for  the  object  in 
view. 

Such  were  the  chief  arguments  against  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
declared,  that  the  question  now  at  issue  was, 
Whether  ecdesia-stics  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  position  iu  this 
realm  which  they  had  never  held  in  their  most 
]>:dmy  days?  The  question  did  not  affect  the 
Church  of  England  merely:  it  affected  di.ssenters 
of  all  denominations,  and  touched  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  tempoi-al  j>owcr  of  the 
pojje  was  weak;  but  his  spiritual  jx)wer  was  vast. 
It  had  been  alleged  thafe  we  wei*e  about  to  en- 
croach upon  the  act  of  1S20,  by  which  govern- 
ment had  entered  into  a  legislative  compact  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingilom; 
but  the  ]n*esent  was  not  a  question  of  taking 
anything  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  of  allow- 
ing them  to  t^ike  something  from  us.     The  t^sti- 
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inony  of  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  was  quoted,  wlio  i 
had  declared  that  the  object  of  the  hierarchy 
was  to  obtain  synodical  action,  which  was  repug- 
nant to  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  by  which  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic laity  would  be  subject  to  the  canon  law 
for  the  first  time  in  England — a  law  which  de- 
clared that  the  laws  of  the  state  were  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  church.  It  had  been  said  that  all 
this  had  been  only  a  dispute  about  names;  but 
there  was  an  essential  difterence  between  a  vicar 
apostolic  and  a  bishop  of  a  diocese,  as  regarded 
ecclesiastical  distinguished  from  spiritual  juris- 
diction. The  erection  of  sees,  also,  was  an  act 
of  sovereign  right.  In  England  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  to  erect  a  see,  except  by  royal 
authority;  nor  had  the  pope  ever  been  allowed 
to  erect  a  see  in  any  continental  state.  It  was 
also  declared  again  and  again,  that  the  strong  and 
general  feeling  which  had  called  forth  this  discus- 
sion— a  feeling  in  which  the  more  reflective  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics  of  England  participated, 
and  which  they  had  expressed  in  energetic  pro- 
tests against  the  Papal  brief — was  not  to  be  stig- 
matized as  a  mere  outburst  of  bigotrJ^  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  national  demonstration  against 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  us  a  foreign  yoke  which 
our  ancestors  had  successfully  resisted. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  and  ex- 
pected results  of  the  bill,  these  were  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  attorney-general.  The  offence 
to  be  remedied  was  the  introduction  of  a  bull 
into  England,  permitting  certain  persons  to  as- 
sume the  titles  of  bishops  with  territorial  juris- 
dictions ;  and  to  this  the  remedy  was  fully  pro- 
portioned. As  for  the  insult  inflicted  by  Eome, 
that  had  been  sufficiently  requited  by  the  general 
indignation  of  the  country;  and  with  the  spiritual 
effects  of  the  bull  the  house  had  nothing  to  do. 
All  that  was  needful  to  be  done,  therefore,  was 
to  arrest  the  temporal  power  of  these  territorial 
bishops,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  British  subjects.  The  bill, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  act,  which 
imposed  a  penalty  of  £100  upon  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  any  existing  see  to  that  of  anf/  title 
whatever  from  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  still  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  assump- 
tion of  territorial  titles,  it  would  make  every  act 
done  in  virtue  of  such  titles  absolutely  void ;  and 
moreover,  to  hinder  parties  from  making  gifts  to 
persons  assuming  such  titles,  the  bill  would  de- 
clare the  endowment  of  such  pretended  sees  ille- 
gal, and  the  gifts  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
By  thus  preventing  persons  from  assuming  terri- 
torial titles,  and  by  preventing  the  existence  of 
the  dioceses  or  sees  themselves,  the  bill  would 
efFectuall}'  remedy  the  mischief  comiilain^d  of. 


By  such  statements  it  was  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  objections  of  the  two  parties  now  at 
issue;  the  one  complaining  that  the  bill  was  an 
infringement  of  the  pi'iuciples  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  other,  that  it  was  of  too  lenient  a  charac- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  trespass  committed  and 
the  danger  sought  to  be  averted.  On  the  14tli 
of  February,  the  house  was  brought  to  a  division, 
when  395  votes  were  given  for  the  ii:troduction 
of  the  bill,  and  only  63  against  it. 

Thus  far  had  the  initiatory  step  in  this  im- 
portant measure  proceeded,  when  events  threat- 
ened a  complete  change  in  the  ministry,  notwith- 
standing their  successful  majority  uj^on  the  ec- 
clesiastical titles  bill.  This  change,  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  menaced  from  the  2)rotectionist  p/arty, 
and  the  motion  of  their  leader,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  to  the  following 
effect: — ^"Tliat  the  severe  distress  which  continues 
to  exist  among  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, 
lamented  in  her  majesty's  speech,  renders  it  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  introduce  witliout 
delay  measures  for  their  effectual  relief."  The 
passage  in  the  royal  speech,  after  alluding  to  the 
prosperous  state  of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
niei'ce,  was  as  follows : — "  I  have  to  lament,  how- 
over,  the  difficulties  which  are  still  felt  by  that 
important  body  among  my  people  who  are  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land.  But  it  is  my  confident 
hope  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  other  classes 
of  my  subjects  will  have  a  favourable  effect  in 
diminishing  those  difficulties,  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture." 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
interests  were  filled  with  the  usual  statements  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  farmers  and  landowners, 
from  the  disproportionate  load  of  taxation  im- 
posed upon  tkem,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  producer. 
The  great  mass  of  our  general  taxation,  it  was 
stated,  was  supplied  from  three  sources — external 
imposts,  inland  revenue,  and  local  contributions. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  first  was  raised  by  not 
permitting  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  produce 
a  particular  crop,  or  by  loading  it  with  a  peculiar 
impost;  two-thirds  of  the  inland  revenue  were 
raised  by  a  colossal  tax  upon  one  crop  of  the 
British  agriculturists;  while  of  the  £12,000,000 
of  local  contributions,  £7,000,000  were  paid  by 
them,  and  the  whole  was  levied  upon  a  very 
limited  class.  This  statement  of  the  leader  of 
the  agriculturists,  which  was  characterized  as 
"  hotch-potch"  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
was  answered  by  the  latter,  who  went  over  every 
item  of  taxation,  and  endeavoured  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  the  complaint.  On  the  division 
of  the  house,  the  motion  was  lost  by  281  votes 
against  267;  but  this  small  majority  of  14  in  fa- 
vour of  government  showed  the  insecure  tenure 
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of  Lord  Joba  Russell's  administration,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  recoil  with  which  the 
interests  of  free  trade  were  threatened. 

A  still  more  direct  and  formidable  opposition 
to  ministers  was  made  on  the  20th  of  February, 
wlien  Mr.  Locke  King,  member  for  East  Surrey, 
moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  franchise 
in  counties  in  England  and  Wales  the  same  as  in 
boroughs — that  is,  the  occupation  of  a  tenement 
of  the  value  of  .£10  a  year.  This,  it  wa.s  sarcas- 
tically alleged,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  great 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  with  which 
the  house  was  to  be  favoured  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell when  the  "projier  time"  should  have  arrived. 
In  favour  of  the  motion  it  was  also  stated,  that 
there  had  been,  since  1843,  an  annual  decrejise  in 
the  number  of  county  electors  to  the  number 
of  22,006  in  seven  years,  while  daring  the  same 
period  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  boroughs 
of  50,000.  Lord  John  Russell,  wliose  co-opera- 
lion  was  invoked  on  thi.s  occasion,  as  tlie  advo- 
cate of  free  trade  and  libei-al  me:isures,  was 
obliged  to  confess  the  justice  of  the  proposed 
measure;  but  he  thouglit  the  time  unsuited  for 
the  experiment.  On  a  former  occa.sion  he  had 
acknowledged,  he  said,  that  he  thought  some 
extension  of  the  fraiidiise  desirable;  and  he  still 
considered  it  desirable  that  a  measure  should  be 
introduced  for  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
But  there  were  reasons,  genend  and  ])ju-ticular, 
why  it  was  not  ailvi.sable  to  bring  in  such  a 
measure  this  session,  though  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  before  the 
house  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  next.  The 
motion  was  carried  l>v  1<>0  against  52. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  parliament  against  the 
government,  manifested  by  so  large  a  majority, 
liad  been  brought  up  to  full  opposition  heat  by 
the  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
just  three  days  previous.  The  probable  surplus 
of  this  year,  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  would 
lie  ^2,521,000.  But  the  question  of  what  taxes 
might  be  safely  modified  or  repealed  in  conse- 
quence of  this  increase  became  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  contention,  and  the  chancellor's 
proposal  on  this  head  was  met  with  a  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction,  all  parties  being  more  or  less  ilis- 
jdeased.  Some  complained  of  the  jn-ojwsed  con- 
tinuation of  the  income-tax;  and  othera  were  in- 
dignant that  the  window-t.ix,  instead  of  being 
totally  repealed,  was  only  to  be  shifted  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  another.  The  hop-gi-ower3 
were  to  be  left  without  redress,  and  the  agi'icul- 
turiats  to  be  mocked  with  a  stinteil  relief.  It 
was  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
three  day.s,  that  the  dissatisfaction  against  the 
Wliig  cabinet,  which  had  been  growing  for  some 
time  pa.st,  had  reached  the  height,  and  that  the 


confidence  of  parliament  was  now  withdrawn 
from  it.  On  the  22d,  therefore.  Lord  John  and 
the  members  of  his  administration  waited  upon 
'  her  majesty,  and  tendered  their  resignation. 

A  new  cabinet  must  now  be  formed:  but  bj"- 
I  whom  ?  and  from  what  materials  ?  Lord  Stanley 
was  immediately  sent  for  by  her  majesty,  and 
desired  to  construct  a  government;  but  the  task 
of  building  up,  especially  at  such  a  period,  was 
more  difficult  than  that  of  throwing  down.  His 
lordship  was  not  prepared  to  form  one.  Others 
were  then  applied  to,  but  were  found  in  the  .same 
dilemma.  As  a  last  resource.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  recalled  to  the  ro3-al  presence,  and  commis- 
sioned to  reconstruct  a  cabinet,  to  which  he  as- 
sented, and  a.sked  the  house  to  adjourn  until  the 
28th  for  that  purj^ose.  As  it  was  found  that  no 
single  party  was  sti'ong  enough  to  cai-ry  on  the 
government,  and  that  no  parties  could  be  brought 
to  coalesce  for  the  purpose,  the  former  adminis- 
tration, after  their  short  retirement,  were  con- 
tinued in  ofiicc. 

The  great  obstacle  which  our  statesmen  had 
lately  encountered  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry, 
aro.se  from  the  ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  that  still 
awaited  a  settlement.  The  opposition  against  it 
in  parliament  was  so  strong,  while  the  public 
voice  w:is  so  tlecisive  in  its  favour,  that,  let  the 
end  be  what  it  miglit,  no  one  seemed  willing 
either  to  encounter  the  difficulty  or  undergo  the 
responsibility.  Settled  however  it  must  be,  and 
that  without  further  delay;  and  accordingly,  it 
wa-s  reintroduced  on  the  Ttli,  but  with  sundry 
modifications,  which  had  been  devised  during  the 
interval.  These,  on  the  order  for  the  second 
reading,  wei*e  stated  by  Sir  George  Grey.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Irelantl,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  bill  as  it  now  stood  would,  without  intend- 
ing it,  interfere  with  the  jnirely  spiritual  prac- 
tices of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  refer- 
ence to  ordination  and  collation  of  priests,  and 
in  regard  to  bequests  and  practices  that  had  been 
long  sanctioned;  and  on  this  account,  the  govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  omit  the  second  and  third 
clauses  altogether.  It  was  indignantly  objected 
by  several  members,  that  the  bill  thus  curtailed 
would  be  no  bill  at  all — a  disgrace  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  a  ground  of  discontent  to  the  country. 
Sir  George  Grey's  motion,  however,  was  agi*eed 
to,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  commenced.  But  even  in  .«»pite 
of  the  heavy  abatements  made  on  the  bill,  it  was 
still  so  obnoxious,  that  its  advocates  could  scarcely 
bear  up  against  the  .storm,  and  seven  nights  of 
fierce  debate  were  spent  before  the  second  reading 
w;vs  carried,  which  was  done  by  438  against  !)5. 

In  a  matter  of  sm'h  paramount  importance,  the 
argvmients  unou  either  siile  were  worthy  of  the 


ELACKIE  AND   SON: 


GLASGOW: 

3G,  JTvEDEEICK  STREET. 


EDINBURGH : 

5,  SOUTH  COLLEGE  STEEET. 


LONDON:    44,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,    E.G. 


Just  completed,  in  3(3  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6(^  each  ;  or  elegantly  half-bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £5,  !js. 

THE    IMPERIAL    ATLAS 

OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundred  carefully  coloured  Maps,  embracing  tLe  most  recent  Discoveries,  and  the  latest 
Political  Divisions  of  Territory  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Compiled  from  tlie  most  authentic  sources,  under  the 
supervision  of  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.K.G.S.  With  an  Index,  containing  References  to  nearly  120,000 
Places. 

In  fulness  and  accuracy  of  information,  largeness  of  scale,  and  "After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  we  can  safely  say 

clearness  of  engrafving,  this  Atlas  will  compare  favourably  with  that  we  know  of  no  Atlas,  published  at  tlie  same  low  price, 
the  most  costly  works  of  the  kind  extant.  It  is  portable,  and  which  is  so  copious  and  accui-ate  in  detail,  so  clearly  printed, 
can  be  consulted  with  ease,  being  an  imperial  4to,  measuring  and  so  well  engraved;  that  no  maps  liave  been  hitherto  con- 
when  closed  1.5  inches  by  11  inches.  The  Maps  are  printed  on  structed  on  scales  so  carefully  adapted  to  tlie  relative  impoi-t- 
paper  measuring  2'J  inches  by  1.5,  and  carefully  coloured.  The  ance  of  countries,  as  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  English 
Series  extends  to  Seventy-eight  such  Sheets,  comprising  above  i  merchants  and  general  readers." — London  Recicvj. 
One  Hundred  diffei-eut  Maps.                                                              I 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  2s.  Cid.  each ;  or  2  large  Vols,  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  £4,  Cs. 

THE    IMPERIAL    GAZETTEER: 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  DESCRIPTIVE;  including  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the 
Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Pavers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  <S:c.,  in  the  "World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.E..G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  SEVEN  HUNDKED  AND  FIFTY 
ENGRAVINGS,  printed  in  the  Text,  comprising  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 


"This   excellent    book   of  reference All  the 

articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or  short,  exhibit  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should 


have  thought    practicable    in    so  comprehensive  a  work.' 
Athenmum. 

"  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language." — Critic. 


Complete  in  30  Pai-ts,  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  2  large  Vols.,  2S78  pages,  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  £4. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,    TECHNOLOGICAL,    AND    SCIENTIFIC; 

O'.i  the  Basis  of  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  with  the  addition  of  many  Thousand  "Words  and  Phrases,  including 
the  most  generally  used  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation. 
Also  a  Sdpplement,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  "Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous 
English  Dictionaries.    By  J.  Ogilvie,  LL.D.     Illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  "W^ood. 


"Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  beU  English  Dic- 
tionary that  exists,  but,  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge 
permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfection." — 
JJritish  QiMXrteHi/  Review, 


"The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  we  possess.  We 
have  examined  attentively,  and  can  report  most  favourably 
of  its  execution. " — A  Has, 


Complete  in  6  Parts,  2s.  Cd.  each ;  or  I  Vol.  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  an  Extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  the  various  departments  of  Literature, 

Science,  and  Art;  together  with  numerous  Obsolete,  Obsolescent,  and  Scottish  ^^'ords,  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser, 

Shakspeare,  and  Scott,  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries.     By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.     Illustrated  by 

350  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Tlie  inimber  of  additional  words,  including  additional  signifi-  j  "The  Imperial  Dictionnry,  with  its  Supplement,  ought  to  be 
cations  to  words  already  given,  amount  to  nearly  Twiiity  |  found  in  every  library  of  books  of  reference." — Literary  Gazette, 
TItoiisanJ. 


No.  XXIII. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  4  handsome  Volumes,  super-royal  Svo. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL :  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  By  CHAriLE3  Macfarlane  and  the  Rev.  TnOMAS  Thomson.  Illustrated 
by  above  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel — Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  kc,  &c. 

"We  regard  this  publication  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  1         "Au  admirable  record,  not  only  of  military  and   political 

cheap,  and  really  'comprehensive'  liistory  of  the  nation  which  events,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  proj:ress,  thus  comprising, 

has  ever  yet  appeare<L" — Jfihn  £iUl.  in  fact,  a  real  Histiry  of  En;,'Iand." — Ciril  Strvicc  Gazette. 

" This  ought  emphatically  to  be  entitled  the  Family  History  "This  will  lie  re.'arded  by  many — and  with  reason — as  the 

of  England." — Morning  Jhrald.  best  existing  History  of  England."— J/te  PUU. 


To  be  completed  in  2S  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  3  handsome  Volimies,  super-royal  Svo. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  and   SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppression  of  the   Sepoy 

Revolt,  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  Historj'  of  Hindoostan.      By  Henbt  Bevekidge,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

Illustrated  by  above  Five  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

"This  elaborate  and  able  work  is  indeed  more  comprehen- 
sive than  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  gives  us  with  phiUisoplLical 
discrimination  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  of 
a  most  singular  peoiilo,  who  were  well  fe<l  and  well  chul.  who 
had  a  written  language,  and  composed  metaphysical  tro.itia«Js, 


when  the  forefathers  of  the  race  that  now  boars  8w.-iy  over  two 


hundred  millions  of  them  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Britjkin  and  Germany,  all  of  them  sjivages,  and  some  perhaps 
cmnibaU.  .      .     The  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and 

steel,  remarkable  for  their  baiuty  and  fidelity,  contribute 
gro.'itly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  instructive'  power  of  the 
work." — Ejuiminer. 


New  and  revised  edition,  in  Parts,  2«.,  and  Divisions,  lOs.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Ou,  CONVERSATIONS   LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

The  Popri-AR  KvcvrtxirEDiA  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and  has  met  with  a  htrge  moasnro  of  acceptance. 
Tlie  alteratii^ns  and  corrections  mrnlu  for  the  iiresent  e«lition  upon  a  vast  nuniliorof  the  .articlea,  niicl  the  additional  articles  insertetl, 
render  the  Work  a  satisfactory  oxi><>nent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  jiresent  d.iy.  The  articles  on  Botany,  Chemistrj-,  and 
Geology  have  lieen  wholly  re-written,  and  tlio  M-ientitic  articlon  generally  have  Ijeen  carefully  revised;  while  those  ou  Geography, 
Topography,   History,  Theology,  and  Uiogmphy  li.-we  been  siibjectcU  to  a  rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  new  Sitpi.kmf.nt  ha-i  lioen  writt<>n,  containing  ailditional  biograpliies.  notices  of  localities  newly  discoveped,  or  t)iat 
have  risen  recently  into  imjiortnnco — of  a<ibstiuic<w  luid  proceaoot  new  in  science  and  the  art»— of  the  gT«at  events  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty  yojire — and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  PorriAU  Encvcix>pkdia  have  been  augmented  fully  a  half,  and  extend  to  One  Hnndrwl  and  Fifty-four 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravings,  aiul  Fourteen  Coloured  )Ia|i«,  bosides  many  Engravings  ou  Wood.  The  whole  Work,  including  Supple- 
ment, will  be  completed  iu  03  Parts,  price  2j.  each ;  or  in  14  Uivisious,  lOt.  each. 


In  88  P.irts,  imperial  Ho,  2s.  M.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL   FAMILY  BIBLE, 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  Correct  Copies  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
Witli  many  Thousand  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes;  also,  Keferences,  Readings,  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Inde.xes.     Illustrated  by  a  Superb  Series  of  Engravings. 

The  Engnivwl  Illustrations.  74  in  numlwr,  consist  of  a  Scries  l  existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent  .ind  in  Britain, 
of  Historical  Subjects,  selected  with  much  care  and  ri'we.irch  I  and  a  .N.-riesof  Viewsof  important  UiMo  Ixic.ilititw,  from  autlien- 
from   the  Works  of  the  Old  M.istvrs,  and   fr»>m   tln«o  of  the     I    tic  drawings;  the  whole  eugraveil  in  the  most  finished  manner. 

*,*  .1  separate  issue  is  in  ;))oirrts»,  having  40  Enijrarinos  oniu,  seUcltd  exclusively  from  the  Historical  Subjicts, 

in  3U  Parts,  Is.  each. 


In  3j  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  1*.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  3$jr. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhodse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  kc.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 


In  46  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  or  in  Divisions,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  6(1.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Orisinally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revi.sed  Edition.  With  a  Supplemental 
Volume,  continuing  the  Biographies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-seven  highly-finished  Portraits,  and  Eive  Engraved  Titles. 


To  be  completed  in  about  30  Parts,  medium  4to,  Is.  each. 

ITALY: 

ILLUSTRATED   AND   DESCRIBED. 

A  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  R.A.;  Roberts,  E.A.; 

Harding,  Proiit,  Leitcli,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.     With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.     Preceded  by  a  Review 

of  the  Past  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.     Each  Part  will  contain  Two  large  and 

highly-finished  Engravings,  with  descriptive  text. 

"  We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corresponding  descriptions  to  record  the  natural 
this  work  on  Italy,  which  comprises  uiiwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poetical  and  historical  associations  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  noblest  and  most  intei'esting  scenery  in  the     |     spot." — Inverness  Courier. 


Re-issue,  with  Coloured  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  super-royal  8yo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Figtires,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  Gs.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  ScOTT,  and  H.  White,  B.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  &d.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    By  Leopold  Eanke.    With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.     Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 


fiLiahed  Portraits. 


To  be  completed  in  25  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP: 

A  Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year.  By  above  Two  Hundred 
Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-six  fine  Engravings  on  Steel.  New  and  improved 
Edition. 

Each  Service  is  composed  of  Praise  and  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  pointed  out— of  brief  Practical  Remarks  upon  the  Scripture 
read,  and  of  an  appropriate  Prayer.  The  number  of  Authors— abovit  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty,  quite  unprecedented  in  a  single 
volume  of  this  extent— amply  secures  variety  of  style  and  expression,  and  effectually  guards  against  the  monotony  so  apt  to  pervade 
any  Work  of  this  description  wlien  entirely  the  pi-oduction  of  asingle  mind.  A  Selection  of  Hymns,  to  the  number  of  at  least  Five 
Hundrtd,  wiU  form  the  conclutliug  portion  of  the  Volume,  and  will  likewise  be  issued  separately  in  a  compact  form. 


GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


lu  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  t'2,  Us. 

THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

First  Complete  Edition.     Accurately  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.      AVith  Editokial  Prefaces, 
Notes,  and  Memoir  of  Bu^•YA^^     By  George  Offok.     Nunjerous  Illustrative  Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 
I.  The  Experimental,  Doctkixal,  and  Practical  Works.    Illustrations.    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figubative,  and  Symbolical  Works.    Xumerous  Illustrations.    In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Pveforrnation  in  the  Sixteenth  Centurj-.     By  the  Eev.  James  ANDERSON,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  kc.     Kearly  Two  Hundred  highly-finished  Engravings  on  TV'ood. 

FIRST  SEllIES.— England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  &d. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  W. 


LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Bus,  kc.  Numerous  Engravings.  Cloth,  antique, 
7s.  Gd.;  or  14  Nos.,  (id.  e.ich. 

MEMORABLE  WOMEN  OF  THE  PURITAN  TIMES. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  Ladies  of  the  R>  formation,  kc.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 


Coin;)lcte  iu  28  Koa.,  Gd.  each  ;  or  '2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  15*. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Oil,   WITHIN    AND    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

Tliia  Work  is  a  new  anil  much-improved  Edition  of  the  F.ion-  Ixjnio  to  itn  oxcullenc;  when  first  put  forth,  «nd  its  re  spjienr- 
gelical  liambler,  a  title  iin<ler  which  above  One  lluiiilreil  '  aiir«,  in  a  raviMd  and  amended  form,  has  met  with  great 
Thousand  copies  of  it  were  »oUl.     The  highest  toatimouy  wii*    (     nppruviU. 


Complete  in  20  Pnrt*,  imperiAl  Svo,  \t.  each. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  tho  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  FLEKTWoon,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  Hi. story  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  tlie  Evidences  of  Cliristianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  in  any  other  Edition.  To  which  is  added, 
A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev,  T.  SlUS,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  Forty  beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  iu  20  Parts,  eupcr-royal  Svo,  \*.  ejich ;  or  1  Vol.,  clotli,  21*. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  Repcrtorj-  of  Biblical  and  Theologic.il  Literature.     By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.    With  numerous 
illustrative  Engraving.s. 

This  Work  is  di-sipjie-i  to  he  a  popular  omiiyndium  of  wh;it         tionary,  and  a  comprehen«ive  digott  of  the  Litenture  and 
lifts  hitli»rto  licon  written  on  jiU  tliii««  subjects  which  sirv  eithiT  Biogn»|  hy  coniiccteti  with  Cliristianitr.     It  must  be  regarded 

iiivulvoJ  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  in  its  pl.-xn         as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readen  and  stodents  of  the 
the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  llieological  JDic-         Scriptures. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


BIBLES,  COMMENTARIES,  AND   RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Reflections  ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Tables.  By  David  David- 
SO>f,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     In  30  Parts,  super-roj-al  4to,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Marginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  with  Historical  Lie- 
signs,  and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 


BROWN'S   POPULAR   FAMILY 

BIBLE ;  with  many  additional  Notes,  References,  and  Read- 
ings ;  also.  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Barr's  Index  of  Subjects. 
Illustrated  by  Historical  Designs  and  Family  Register.  Tlie 
Self-Interpreting  Bible,  complete  and  unabridged,  in  20 
Parts,  demy  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  tlie  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Baiir.  V/ith  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings,     do  Parts,  la.  eacli. 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containuig  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings ;  also,  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  li4  Nos.,  Ijd.  each. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentatore.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selous.  The  Rubrics 
2)rinted  in  lied.     16  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  los. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  3S 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  2S  Engravings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Sevent//  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
illustrating  the  priuciixil  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  To^^^ls,  &c.  The  whole  complete  in  S3  Parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  6d. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  or  0  Parts,  (id.  each. 

BARNES'  NOTES   ON  TPIE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  1-50  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  6b.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaxing  and  its  Lessons  Explained  and  Illusti'.atkd.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.     Sqiiare  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6c/. 

*'For  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  rca<Jer8»  the  most  serviceable  contribution 
yet  made  in  our  language  for  tnablinp  them  intelliRently  to  read  the  mejtnins 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Eeclesiabt^s.''— SroUi^A  Guardian- 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improvcil.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Pai-ts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £l,  Is. 


THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  tlie  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Nari'ative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    In  IS  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  TAET  of  tlila  Work  consists  of  a  careful  comlensation  of  Cruden's 
Concordance,  Imt  retaining  all  that  is  really  valuable.  Tlie  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  ludes  and  Coucirp  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev. 
John-  Bark. 


CHOICE  TREATISES   ON    PRAC- 

TIC.VL  RELIGION,  by  Richard  Baxter  ;  including  the  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rest,  Divine  Life,  Treatise  on  Conversion,  Call  to 
the  Unconverted,  Directions  to  a  Sound  Conversion,  Benefits  of 
Self-Knowledge,  Dying  Thoughts,  A;c.,  itc.  In  10  Parts,  super- 
royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

FAMILY   WORSHIP:    A   Series  of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  P;issages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Jlorniiig  and  Evening  tlirougliout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twenty-one  highly -finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
sviper-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  Historj-,  and  Science. 
By  L.  G.^us-sKN,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  :'f. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  Od. ;  super-royal  4to,  2s. ;  royal  4to,  2s. ;  demy 
ito,  i;s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pi-o- 
fessing  Christians,     By  G.  M'Culloch.     Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Sha^v,  D.D.,  Whitburn.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  '3s.  Gd. 


THE  SCOTS  WORTHIES;  their  Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supjilement,  containing  Memoirs  op 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations,    lu  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
tiie  WesTininster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

Including  Treatise  on  the  Saiictification  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
Sacramental  Directory,  Meditations,  Sermons,  Advices  and 
Catechism,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Afllicted  Man's  Companion,  &c.,  &c. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
ERINGTON.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


POETRY    AND     LIGHT     LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WOEKS  of  the  ETTRICK 

SHEPHERD,  wth  Illustrations  by  D.  O.  HUl,  R.S.A.— The 
P(»f;TiCAL  Works,  complete  in  5  Vols,,  cloth,  17«.  Gd.;  the  Prijse 
VVoKKS,  complete  in  0  Vols.,  £1, 1«.  Both  Skries  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  Zs.  Od.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERARY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  700  E.'rtracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distinguished  Autliors.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-five  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Jlost  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  E.ssay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium  lOmo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  6d. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     A  Com- 

prehenslve  Collection  of  the  B.illads  of  Scotlaml,  with  lUiii^tni- 
tive  Notes,  anil  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium 
lOmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lit.  M. 

NICOLL'S  POEMS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  3«.  (id. 

LAING'S   WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Foemsand  Songs.  Intrtxluctiou  K>y  Rev.  Geo.  Giij"ILlajj.  Thinl 
Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  Us. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  E<btion,  Literary  and  Pictorial.  With  Wtl- 
son's  Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
Cirrik's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscai)e  and  Portrait 
Illiistrations.     2o  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Sltpi.ementary  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  S2  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
£1, 1G«. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  benutTul  edition  ve  b&ve  Been.  The  enirravinn 
are  admirable,  the  typography  very  choice,  atid  the  notes  select  and  useful.'  — 
Court  Circular. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S  A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
Arc.  With  Dcscriiitions  and  Biogniphies,  by  Robkrt  Chambkrs  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wil-son.  2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
£2,  2^. 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.    A  Selection   in 

Poetrj-  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  m.any  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  eitra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

AN    OUTLINE  of   the    RISE   and    PRO- 

GRES.S  of  LITERATURE;  presenting  a  Critical  Literary  Esti- 
mate of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  Greek, 
Ronuui,  English,  and  Contiuentjil.  By  Sir  Daniel  K.  Sand- 
i^ai>,  D.C.L.    Foolscap  Sro,  cloth,  \i.  dd. 


WORKS    ON    AGRICULTURE. 


OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  ni-s.rii>tion  ..f  the  ("ultivaf ion,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
e,i8es.  anil  liemodies,  Ac. ,  of  our  different  Crope,  worked  up  to 
the  )ii!?h  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wii..'*<>n, 
F.R  S.E.,  Profcs.«or  of  .Xgriculture  in  the  I'nlvemity  of  FUiin- 
burgh,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Hoynl  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  kc,  kc.  Nuiiiunius  Engravin,-!!  on  Wood.  In  2  Vol*., 
crown  bvo,  cloth,  \M.;  or  12  Parts,  1«.  each. 

"Thl»  Worit  U  proUl.ty  thi-  ment  rrmarVall...  and  the  mort  nteftal  for  the 
Agrlculturlit,  that  ha«  appeared  (or  a  long  tima."— aucrrM<>  tiffieial  Oaxtt*. 

NEW    FARMER'S    ALMANAC 

AND  YE.\R  BOOK  OF  PROGRESS:  lSoti-<;2.  E.litod  by 
John  C.  Morton,  E<lit<>r  of  the  Ai/riniltitral  GazetU,  C^clojttdia 
(f/  A(/riciUlur<,  ic.      Published  yearly,  price  1<. 

Thl«  Almanac  U  a  depotUory  of  much  Information  of  permanent  rmlue  to  all 
irho  are  In  any  way  conccmrd  in  the  rarlout  drpftrt.-i.rnt*  o'  Farmlnit  and  A^rrl- 
rulture. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  anil  Scientific.  A  Ciuidototlie  Formation  and  M.in.ige- 
moiit  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Ganlen.  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Man:\gemeiit  of  Conservatorj-,  (ireeii-boiiM<,  and  Hot- 
hou.'<e  riant.1.  With  a  Ci>]>ii>us  Calendar  of  Ganleningt  »|»'ratioiii<. 
By  RiiiiiHT  TiioMitiiiN,  Suin'riiitviiilont  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Ganleti.  Chiswick.  Illustnitiil  by  ntimerous  Engrav- 
ings and  carefully  Colouro«l  Plates.  In  12  Parts,  2#.  W.  each  ; 
or  cloth,  £1,  lU.  (kl. 

Besides  the  sutijecta  abOTe  indicated,  the  Work  contalnf  Chapt«T«  on  the  Phy* 
aioloicj  of  rlanta.  the  Mature  and  Improvement  of  Solk,  the  various  kind*  of 
Manures  and  their  tTscs,  ami  the  Tool*.  Instruments,  Ae..emp]oyrd  in  Garilen- 
Inc  toinlher  with  descriptions  and  Imls  of  the  lest  varieties  of  Triretal'les, 
Fruits,  an  1  Fiowcri.     1  tclusidy  Illustrated  with  F.nicravmcs  print.d  in  the  T»  xt. 


HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MI  LK  COW ; 

Or,  A  Dosrrii>tion  of  all  the  Marks  by  which  the  Milking  Qutli- 
tios  of  Cows  mav  Iw  asccrt.nined.  By  J.  II.  M.mine.  With  a 
Supplement  on  tiie  Dairj-  Cattle  of  Bri'tniu.  By  Jons  IIa.xton. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.    Cloth,  3». 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

nistoryand  E<-oni>niy  of  the  Insects  injiirioiu  to  the  Field  Crop« 
in  Gre.-tt  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  thoee  vrhich  infent  Bams 
and  Graiiariea,  withiiugge»tioiui  for  their  dejitnution.  By  Joiiif 
CiKTl.t,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  Ac.  lllustntted  with  many  biinilrcd  Figiin*, 
Plain  and  Colimre«L  In  8  Parts,  sujicr-royal  Svo.  '2s.  Od.  each, 
plain  iilates,  and  'M.  (i>l.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  lOt. 

**  W'f  are  tauaht  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
BO  as  to  weaken  the  auauit,  and  also  to  check  thrir  prozrrss.  For  these  enils, 
concise  rules  are  iriven  as  to  the  management  of  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  <  f 
DO  irreater  boon  to  the  axrtculturitt.  In  cne  particular  department  of  his  Ubotusa 
than  the  pabilcmttoB  of  this  volume."— <7I«Hest(«r  CAmuoi*. 

THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE.    A  Trea- 

tiae  on  the  Pise.'UKw  of  llorw*  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instnic- 
tionn  for  the  Man.agement  of  Bnwding  Marea  and  CwTm.  By 
jAMtx  Wkiui,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  sisTiuith  Edition.  Fools- 
cap bvo,  cloth,  34.  Od. 

AGRICULTURISTS  CALCULATOR 

A  S-rii-s  of  Forty-five  Tatilc*  for  IjindMe.i^uring,  Draining, 
ManuriiiK.  I'lanting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Meastire- 
uicnt,  Building,  Ac.    IT  Nut.,  foolscap  bro,  6d.  each ;  bound,  9t. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Serit»  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
stacks and  Live  Stork  by  McnMtrement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  F.<iuiv.ilent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Ini)ienal  to  tlio 
Diitfli  Stone,  and  other  I>k\U  Weights.  Foolbcap  s\o,  cloth  ; 
2*.  W. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Manual  of  Tables  for  Coniputin;;  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
u.'M?  of  Contractors  and  Employers  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  i*. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  ailaptctl  to  the 
tise  of  all  enp.igoi  in  Apriculture,  or  the  Man.^^ment  of  Ivtiideil 
Projierty.  By  Joh.s  Ewakt,  I^and-Surrejor  and  A^cultnnU 
Engineer.     Plata  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  St.  6d. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S  PUBLICATIONS; 


111  2S  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  2  large  Vols.,  2250  pages,  supor-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

MOETON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AGRICULTURE, 

PRACTICAL   AND   SCIENTIFIC: 

In  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments,  are  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Fanners,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  Day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Moeton.     With  above  1800  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agriciiltiu-al  reader  the  whole  of  the  tmth  immediately  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  tlie  men  most  familiar  with  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the  risks  it  inciu-s. 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  (cultivated  and  uncultivated),  Agricultm-al  Machines,  Imple- 
ments, and  Operations,  <fec.,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


WORKS   ON    MACHINERY,   CARPENTRY,   &c. 


ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Curves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perepective,  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Arinengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  ou  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
1(J  Parts,  imperial  -ito,  2s.  each;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  JE2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINISTS 

ASSISTANT  :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Macliines,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  &c.,  taken  from  Slachines  of  approved  Con- 
struction ;  with  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments^of  Machinery.  In  2S  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  Qd.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half-morocco,  £4,  4s. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  niunerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinneab  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  2  Vols.  haJf- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.   Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Construction,  and  Performance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  ianperial  4to, 
25.  6d.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-mOrocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  Rail- 
way  Machinery,  with  extensive  adilitions  illustrating  the  practice  of  English 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  day,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain- 
ments in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burning, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  Railway  Machinery); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  &d.  each ;  half-morocco,  35s. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  Railwan  Locomotive!:, 
announced  above.  It  is  published  separately  for  the  benehtof  those  who  already 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  Railway  Macitinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER :  Being  Tables  for  a.scertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Tliird  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2s. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood-Jlerchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  6d.  each  ; 
bound,  6s.  Gd. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strengtii  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Carjientry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  u-sed  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  J.\mes  Newlands,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  exteusive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  4to,  2s.  each;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Select 
tion  of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Emy,  Krafft,  and  others,  which,  from  their  coat 
and  foreign  lanf^uages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

*'  It  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery We  know  of  no  treatise  on  the  subject  which  at  all  ap- 
proaches this  in  merit." — Mechanic's  Magazine, 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furnitui'e,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  ijd.  eacli;  half-bound  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

*'The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  Ijeneficial  t  ffect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed." 
—Cioil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  M. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Teclmical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  tlie 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Machuiery,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Cloth,  t)s. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  pubhslied  in  2"  Nos., 
6d.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each;  orl  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Moorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  &c., 
(fee.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 
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BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


M  ISCELLAN  EOUS. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  51.  de  Bourkie>tje.  Numeroiis  Historical  and 
Portrait  lUustratioiis.     23  parts,  li.  each  ;  or  2  vols.,  £1,  Os. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

CivU,  Military,  ami  Ecclesiastical,  fiora  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Csesar  till  the" year  1S46.     13  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  il,  G«. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  FcTL-RE.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Accoujit  of  Canada  West.  Map3,  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    2  Vols.,  royal  bTO,  cloth,  20.!. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAXD,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  Xew 
Edition.  With  Ninetv  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     lu  53  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (or  Waldenses)  and 
their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  yiart  from  unpublished 
Documents.  By  Ale,\is  Mistos.  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Majs 
and  beautiful  Views  of  tlie  Waldensian  Valleys.  In  lOj  Parts, 
Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  las. 

Thii  Work  contains  the  most  complct*  anil  connected  view  of  ihe  hUtory  of 
the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fruit  of  loni?  and  latwrious  ri  search,  and  throws  new 
li^ht  upon  many  of  the  known  facts,  cvt-ats,  and  periods  of  the  Waldensian 
people  in  their  earnest  ai;d  protracted  struKe'e  fo'  the  presenration  of  the  true 
faith. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SUnGERV.  By  Tlios.  Andrew,  M.D.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  I'arta,  royal  bvo,  If.  each ; 
cloth,  1S«. 

BARR'S    SCRIPTURE    STUDENT'S    AS- 

SISTANT.  A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  witli  Pninunciation  of  Provier 
Names,  Chi-onological  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  ic.  Pott 
8to,  cloth,  3s. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  With  «n  Addre«  to 
Young  Persons  not  yet  Conimunicanta.  31st  Edition,  ISniu, 
sewed,  4c/. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  BAPTISM.  With  an  Address  to  Voting 
Parents,     loth  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Comjiondiuni  of  Tal>les  and  Information 
for  tiie  Trader,  Merchant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  bound  in  roan.  Is. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Moiieni.  With  considemble  Additions 
to  tlie  -Vuthor's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victori.i.  Editeil  by  the  Rev.  Brandos 
Turner,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  tis.  6d.  Also  iu  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2.«.  0</. ;  Div.  II.,  i>rice  3*.  W. 

GERLACH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GER- 
MAN DICTIi^NARY.  Gorm.nn  .nnd  English,  and  English  ajid 
German.     By  J.  J.  Gehlach,  LL.D.     Bound,  5j>.  M. 

This  Dictionary  is  more  copious  in  the  number  of  its  words  an.l  meanincs 
than  any  portable  German  Dictionary  hitherto  puhliahed. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  .-uid  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  ex.im)iles.  I'ifteeuth  Edition,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  boiuid,  2s.  tJ(/. 

CHORISTER'S   TEXT-BOOK  :    Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Ps.ilm  ami  Hymn  Tunes,  (^haiits.  .\nthems, 
Ac,  arranged  f(>r  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Onran  or  Piano- 
forte Accom)>animent.>< ;  jinveded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  By  W.  J.  P.  Kidd.  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  ivtjwr,  5*.; 
cloth,  gilt,  Sji. 


THE  HOLY  LAND.— NOTES  of  a 

CLERICAL  FURLOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  t)ie  Rev.  Robert  Bcchaxan,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  an  Accu- 
rate Map  of  the  whole  Coiuitry,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch 
ilaps,  illustrative  of  individual  localities  and  of  jwrticular  ex- 
cursions.    Cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Chtirch  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Rudf.ht  Bccuan-vx,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  lid.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  lis.  llie  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  il.  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  E.xt«nsiTe  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  tlie  Author.  By  James  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  2-t  Pai-ts,  mediiuu  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  .James  Bell  (forming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History, .    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  Large  Type,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  22J  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  'J^.'. 

HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
15,000  Loc.-Uities  iu  Great  lirilaiu  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Boiuid,  If. 

FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Fourt<:«n  different  Rates,  from  a  Qiuirter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent. ;  also.  Tables  of  Commission  and  Brokerage.  New  Eili- 
tion,  citlarged.     Boiuid,  Cs. 

LAWRTE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  F>lition.  In  2  PaiOs,  bound  iii  roan,  with 
Key,  3ji. ;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth,  1*.  each;  the  Kev 
separately.  If. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and   Wells.    With 

Incidcnt'\l  Notices  of  its  Bot,tnT  and  Gcolog>-.  By  Wiluam 
Keddie;  and  Report  on.  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  1*. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY: Edited  and  lanrely  augmcnte<l  by  R.  D.  Hoblvn, 
M.A.  (»ion.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Pliilosopliy  ;  in  wliich  are 
pojiularly  expl.aineil  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine.  .Vcoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  M^nicti.-m,  ic;  with  Questions 
for  Examination  on  each  t^'haj.ter,  and  an  Api)cnilix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Three  Uiuiilred  Engravings  on 
I     WcKid.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  '.is.  <kl. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

1     CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Period  from  the  Refor- 
1     mntioii  to  the  Revolution.     2  Vob.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4*. 

1 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

,     From  the  Babvlonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerus.ilem. 
I     Cloth,  1*.  i'J.  ' 

'       ROBERTSONS   CH.ART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  tlte  Destruction  of  Jeni- 
s.-Uem.     In  stiff  covers,  4t/. 

STAFFA   and    lONA   DESCRIBED  and 

I     ILLUSTRATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  ObjecU  on  the 
I    rmtte  from  Port  Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  MtUl. 
M.-uiy  Engravings.     Limp  cloth,  2«. 
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